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The  foDowing  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essays  which 
the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 
general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 
and  improTement  of  our  Common  Schools.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 
State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.  The  gradual  developmmit  of  this  idea 
from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1835, 
to  its  partial  realization  in  tlie  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 
1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
'  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,^'  which  is  apt  to  come  over 
us  when  we  think  of  our  "venerable  common  school  system,'^  Massachusetts 
was  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve- 
ment, with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schook  over 
at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  in  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.     New- York,  too,  whose 
school  system  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  1826,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
Departments,    District    Libraries,   Union    Schools,  County    Inspection 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
system  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  common  schools — 
(the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor — of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
H        The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
J    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  following  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essays  which 
the  ondersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 
general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 
and  improTement  of  our  Common  Schools.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 
State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.  The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 
from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1835, 
to  its  partial  realization  in  tlie  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 
1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 

*  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,"  which  is  apt  to  come  over 

us  when  we  think  of  our  'Venerable  common  school  system,"  Massachusetts 

was  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve* 

meet,  with  a  Tigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schools  over 

at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 

oun  in  tovma  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.     New- York,  too,  whose 

school  system  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 

in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 

in  18*26,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 

Departments,    District    Libraries,   Union    Schools,  County    Inspection 

Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 

doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 

system  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  common  schools — 
(the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor — of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
H        The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
J    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  foDowing  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essays  which 
the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 
general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 
and  improTement  of  our  Common  Schools.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 
State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.  The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 
from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1835, 
to  its  partial  realization  in  tlie  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 
1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
'  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,"  which  is  apt  to  come  over 
us  when  we  think  of  our  '^  venerable  common  school  system,'^  Massachusetts 
was  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve- 
ment, with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schools  over 
at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  in  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.     New- York,  too,  whose 
school  sytftem  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  16'26,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
Departments,    District    Libraries,   Union    Schools,  County    Inspection 
Teachers*  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
svstem  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  common  schools — 
(the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor — of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
i    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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Thb  following  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essays  which 
the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 
general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 
and  improTement  of  our  Common  Schools.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 
State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 
dcToted  exclusively  to  this  object.  The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 
from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1835, 
to  its  partial  realization  in  tlie  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 
1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 

'  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,^'  which  is  apt  to  come  over 

us  when  we  think  of  our  "venerable  conmion  school  system,'^  Massachusetts 

was  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve* 

ment,  with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schook  over 

at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 

own  in  tovms  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.     New- York,  too,  whose 

school  syiftem  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 

in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 

in  18*26,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 

Departments,    District    Libraries,   Union    Schools,  County    Inspection 

Teachers*  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 

doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 

system  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  common  schools — 
{the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — ^has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor — of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
The  Sute  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
i    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  foDowing  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essays  which 
the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 
genera]  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 
and  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 
State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.  The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 
from  iu  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1835, 
to  its  partial  realization  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 
1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
'  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,"  which  is  apt  to  come  over 
us  when  we  think  of  our  'Wenerable  common  school  system,"  Massachusetts 
was  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve- 
ment, with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schools  over 
at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  in  tovms  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.  New- York,  too,  whose 
school  system  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  1626,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
Departments,  District  Libraries,  Union  Schools,  County  Inspection 
Teachers*  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
system  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  iirom  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  common  schools — 
(the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor — of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
%        The  Sute  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
^  J    tlic  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 
general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 
and  improTement  of  our  Common  Schools.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 
State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.  The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 
from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1835, 
to  its  partial  realization  in  tlie  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 
1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 

'  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,^'  which  is  apt  to  come  over 

us  when  we  think  of  our  "  venerable  common  school  system,^  Massachusetts 

was  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve* 

ment,  with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schook  over 

at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 

own  in  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.     New- York,  too,  whose 

school  syiitem  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 

in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 

in  18*26,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 

Departments,    District    Libraries,   Union    Schools,  County    Inspection 

Teachers*  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 

doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 

system  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  firom  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  common  schools — 
{the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  hook) — ^has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor — of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
^        The  Sute  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
fc    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  following  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essays  which 
the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 
general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 
and  improTement  of  our  Common  Schools.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 
State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 
deToted  exclusively  to  this  object.  The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 
from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1835, 
to  its  partial  realization  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 
1^50.  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticot  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
*  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,''  which  is  i^  to  come  over 
Ls  when  we  think  of  our  "venerable  common  school  system,"  Massachusetts 
w3La  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve* 
mem.  with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  puUie  schools  over 
az  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  in  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.  New- York,  too,  whose 
school  sTtftem  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  iu  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
is  1^26.  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
D^-partments,  District  Libraries,  Union  Schools,  Coonty  Inspection 
Teachers*  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
domg  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
svstem  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
m  passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
cm  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  common  schools — 
{:h€  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
ag?.  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schods 
can  be  trained,  maintained  vriih  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor — of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
(        The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
i    tLe  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  followiiig  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Eesays  which 

the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legidatuie  in  1850  to  prepare  for 

general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 

tnd  improyement  of  our  Common  Schools.    The  necessity  and  importance 

of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 

State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 

devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.     The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 

from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet^  in  1835, 

to  its  partial  realization  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 

1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
^^ththe  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,"  which  is  apt  to  come  over 
08  when  we  think  of  our  ''venerable  common  school  system,*^  Massachusetts 
^^  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve- 
ment, with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schools  over 
at  least  one  half  of  her  teiritory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  in  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.  New- York,  too,  whose 
school  system  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  1826,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
l>epamttents.  District  Libraries,  Union  Schools,  County  Inspection 
Teachers^  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
*yttem  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
'        ent  passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  conmion  schools — 
(the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  hook) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor^— of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
K        The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
\    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  following  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Eesays  which 

the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 

general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 

tnd  improyement  of  our  Common  Schools.    The  necessity  and  importance 

of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 

State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 

devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.    The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 

from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet»  in  1835, 

to  ite  partial  realization  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 

1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
^  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,"  which  is  apt  to  come  over 
OS  when  we  think  of  our  **•  venerable  common  school  system,"  Massachusetts 
Wis  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve- 
ment, with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schools  over 
at  least  one  half  of  her  teiritory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  in  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.  New- York,  too,  whose 
school  system  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  18*26,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
Departments,  District  Libraries,  Union  Schools,  County  Inspection 
Teachers*  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
>yttem  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  conmion  schools — 
{the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  whi6h  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  pooi^— of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
h        The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
\    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  fonowing  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essays  which 

the  ondeTsigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 

general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 

tnd  improvement  of  our  Conmion  Schools.    The  necessity  and  importance 

of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 

State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 

devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.     The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 

from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet^  in  1835, 

to  its  partial  realization  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 

1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
'  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,"  which  is  apt  to  come  over 
OS  when  we  think  of  our  ''venerable  common  school  system,"  Massachusetts 
was  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve- 
ment, with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schools  over 
at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  m  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.  New- York,  too,  whose 
school  system  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  1826,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
l^epartments,  District  Libraries,  Union  Schools,  County  Inspection 
Teachers*  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
system  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  conmion  schools — 
{the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor— of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
%        The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
J    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  following  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essays  which 

the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 

general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 

md  improyement  of  our  Common  Schools.    The  necessity  and  importance 

of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 

State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 

devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.     The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 

&om  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1835, 

to  its  partial  realization  in  tlie  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 

1S50,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
'  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,"  which  is  apt  to  come  over 
08  when  we  think  of  our  "venerable  common  school  system,''  Massachusetts 
▼as  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve- 
ment, with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schools  over 
at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  in  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.  New- York,  too,  whose 
school  system  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  1826,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
I^pamnents,  District  Libraries,  Union  Schools,  County  Inspection 
Teachers*  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
^ttem  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  common  schools — 
(the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
agCf  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor— of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
I        The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
%    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  followiiig  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essajrs  which 

the  undeTsigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 

general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 

•nd  improyement  of  our  Common  Schools.    The  necessity  and  importance 

of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 

State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 

deroted  exclusiTely  to  this  object.    The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 

from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet^  in  1835, 

to  its  partial  realization  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 

1B50,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

While  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
^  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,''  which  is  apt  to  come  over 
08  when  we  think  of  our  ''venerable  common  school  system,"  Massachusetts 
was  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve- 
ment, with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schools  over 
at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  in  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.  New- York,  too,  whose 
school  system  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  1826,  conmienced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
l^partments.  District  Libraries,  Union  Schools,  County  Inspection 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
^jnem  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cut passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  conunon  schools — 
(the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor^— of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 
%        The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
J    the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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The  fonowing  pages  constitute  the  second  of  the  series  of  Essays  which 

the  undersigned  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1850  to  prepare  for 

general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition 

and  improYement  of  our  Common  Schools.    The  necessity  and  importance 

of  specific  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  are  recognized  by  the 

State  in  its  recent  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 

devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.     The  gradual  development  of  this  idea 

from  its  first  formal  presentation  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1895, 

to  its  partial  realization  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in 

1850,  is  traced  in  the  documents  which  are  here  embodied. 

WhDe  Connecticut  was  discussing  the  subject,  or  slumbering  over  it, 
'  with  the  half  patriarchal,  half  poetical  dream,"  which  is  apt  to  come  over 
08  when  we  think  of  our  '^  venerable  common  school  system,"  Massachusetts 
was  acting  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  departments  of  educational  improve- 
ment, with  a  vigor  and  liberality  which  has  placed  her  public  schools  over 
at  least  one  half  of  her  territory,  at  least  a  half  century  in  advance  of  our 
own  in  towns  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.  New- York,  too,  whose 
school  sytftem  as  originally  drafted  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  copied 
in  its  essential  features  from  our  own,  under  the  lead  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  1826,  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which  resulted  in  Teachers 
l^partments,  District  Libraries,  Union  Schools,  County  Inspection 
Teachers*  Institutes,  and  a  Normal  School,  which  have  done  more,  and  are 
doing  more  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  than  her  gigantic 
tyttem  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  system  of  public  schools,  made  free  by 
taxation  on  property,  went  into  operation  only  two  years  before  Connecti- 
cat  passed  a  law  exempting  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  tax 
on  property  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  conmion  schools — 
(the  most  disastrous  law  ever  placed  on  her  statute  book) — has  now  a  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  Primary  School  for  children  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  Normal  School  in  which  the  female  teachers  of  all  her  schools 
can  be  trained,  maintained  with  a  liberality,  and  embracing  opportunities  of 
an  extended  English,  classical,  and  business  education,  which  is  free  to  all 
and  practically  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor^— of  which 
we  have  no  approach  in  any  city  of  our  State. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  presented  in  Connecticut,  has  set 
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apart,  not  the  bonud  of  a  bank  as  a  temporary  experiment,  but  a  ponnantMit 
fiind  for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  teachers. 

The  province  of  Upper  Canada,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  New- York,  has  within  ten  years  organized  a  system  of 
common  schools  more  complete  in  its  plan,  more  efficient  in  its  administra- 
tion, and  embracing  more  of  the  agencies  of  educational  progress,  than  the 
system  of  any  one  of  the  United  States.  At  the  head  of  these  agencies 
of  progress  stands  the  Provincial  Normal  SchooI,for  which,be8ides  a  standing 
appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  for  the  current  expenses,  the  sum  of  $55^000 
has  just  been  almost  unanimously  voted  by  the  Legislature,  to  provide 
a  suitable  building  and  apparatus  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

Some  notice  of  these  institutions  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages, 
together  with  the  republication  of  a  number  of  documents  and  addresses 
setting  forth  the  origin,  nature,  and  advantages  of  Normal  Schools,  and 
her  institutions,  agencies,  and  means,  for  the  prof  essional  education  and 
impTOvement  of  teachers,  in  the  United  States. 

This  Essay  will  be  followed  by  a  volume  on  tlie  same  great  topic,  in 
which  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  organization  and  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  several  of  the  best  Normal  Seminaries  in  Europe,  together  with  an 
outline  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools  in  the  countries  where  these  Sem- 
inaries have  been  longest  in  operation.  Although  not  prepared  exclusively 
or  originally  for  this  series  of  publications,  copies  will  be  furnished  to  all 
orders  from  any  part  of  the  State,  on  the  same  terms  with  the  Principles 
of  School  Architecture,  viz  :  at  half  the  cost  of  publication. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

SUPERINTENOKNT  OF  CoMMOZT  ScHOOLS. 

Hartpord,  January  6th,  1851, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Normal  Schools  already  established  in  this  country  are,  it  is  bo- 
lieved,  doing  much  good,  and  realizing  the  promises  of  those  who  have 
been  active  in  getting  them  up ;  but  as  compared  with  European  Insti- 
tutions of  the  same  kind,  and  the  demands  for  professional  training  in  all 
our  schools,  they  labor  under  many  disadvantages. 

1.  Pupils  arc  admitted  without  adequate  preparatory  attainments,  and 
witiiout  sufficient  test  of  their  "  aptness  to  teach." 

2.  A  majority  of  the  pupils  do  not  remain  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  subjects  and  methods,  and  especially  that  intel- 
lectual power  and  enlightenment,  which  arc  essential  to  tlie  highest  suc- 
cess in  the  profession. 

3.  There  are  no  endowments  to  reduce  the  expense  of  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence to  a  class  of  poor  but  promising  pupils. 

4.  They  are  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the 
namber  of  pupils  admitted. 

5.  From  the  want  of  a  well-defined  and  limited  purpose  in  each  institu- 
tion, they  are  aiming  to  accomplish  too  much — more  for  every  class  of  pu- 
pils,— those  with,  and  those  without  previous  experience,— the  young,  and 
the  more  advanced, — those  intended  for  country  and  unclassified  schools, 
and  those  intended  for  the  highest  grade  of  city  and  town  schools, — than 
can  be  well  done  for  either  class  of  pupils. 

Further  experience  will  make  these  deficiencies  more  c(f>parent,  not  to 
those  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  these  institutions,  for  they  are 
already  painfully  conscious  of  them,  but  to  the  people,  legislatures,  and 
liberally-disposed  men,  who  must  apply  the  remedies  by  increased  ap- 
propriations to  existing,  and  the  establishment  of  additional  schools. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Normal  Schools  already  established,  with 
the  locatbn  and  date  of  the  establishment  of  each  school. 


TABLE 

OP  ItOlllIAL  ICHOOLl  Dl  AMBEIGA. 


But*  and  LoeaUoB. 


Mabbachdsbtts, . 

West  Newton, 

Bridgewater, 

Wesifieid, 

New  York, 

Albany, 

Pbnnstlvania, 

Philadelphia 

CONNBCTICDT, 

New  Britain, 

MipHIGAN, 

Upsilanti 

BamsH  Provinces, 

Toronto,  for  Upper  Canada,  . 

8t  John's,  for  New  Branswick, 


Numbrr. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 


Data  wbm  flm 

EatablMhBd. 


1839 
1839 
1839 

1845 

1848 
1849 
1850 

1846 

1848 


CONNECTICUT. 


Tbe  earliest  mention  of  the  eBtablishment  ofa  Seminary  tor  Teachers 
in  Connecticut,  was  made  by  Mr.  William  Russell,*  in  August  1823,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Suggestions  on  Education  : 

"  Tbe  common  schools  for  children,  are,  in  not  a  few  instances,  conducted  by 
individuals  who  do  not  possess  one  of  the  qualifications  of  an  instructor;  ana, 
in  very  many  cases,  iheie  is  barely  knowledge  enough  *  to  keep  the  leachpr  at  a 
decent  distance  from  his  scholars.'  An  excellent  suggestion  was  lately  made 
on  a  branch  of  this  subject,  by  a  writer  in  a  periodical  publication.  His  pro- 
posal was,  that  a  seminary  should  be  founded,  for  the  teachers  of  district 
schools;  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  prescribed  to  persons  who  are  desir- 
ous of  obtainhig  the  situation  of  teachers  in  such  schools  ;  and  ihac  no  individu- 
al should  be  accepted  as  an  instructor,  who  had  not  received  a  license,  or  de- 
gree, from  the  proposed  institution.  The  effects  of  such  an  improvement  in 
education  seem  almost  incalculable.  The  information,  the  intelligence,  and 
ihe  refinement,  which  might  thus  be  diffused  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
would  increase  the  prosperity,  elevate  the  character,  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  to  a  degree  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world," 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Connecticut  Observer,  published  in  Hai*trord, 
Conn.,  January  4,  1825,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudett,  then  Principal  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  commeoo- 
ed  a  series  of  Essays,  with  the  signature  of  "  A  Father,"  on  a  Plan  of  a 
Seminary  for  the  Education  of  Instructors  of  Youth.  These  essays 
attracted  much  attention  in  Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  were  collected  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  in  Bos- 
ton, in  the  same  year.  Selections  from  the  same  were  re-published  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  plan  was  presented  and  discussed  in  the  educa- 
tional conventions  which  assembled  in  Hartford,  in  1828  and  in  1830. 
Tbe  following  is  the  substance  of  the  plan : 

'*  Suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  an  Institution,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  shdald 
be  established  somewhere  in  New  England,  for  the  training  up  of  young  men 
for  the  profession  of  instructors  of  youth  in  the  common  branches  of  English 
education.  Suppose  such  an  institution  should  be  so  well  endowed,  by  the  lib- 
erality of  the  public,  or  of  individuals,  as  to  have  two  or  three  professors,  men 
of  talents  ana  habits  adapted  to  the  pursuit,  who  should  devote  their  lives  to 
the  object  of  the  *  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Education  of  Youth,'  and  who 
should  prepare  and  deliver,  and  print,  if  yon  and  they  please,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subject. 

*  Mr.  Rtmell  was  at  that  date  a  teacher  in  the  New  Township  Academy,  New  HaTen.  Us 
afterward  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged  earnestly  in  the  work  of  educational  improve* 
meoL  In  1836  he  became  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  the  first  periodical  devoted  excl«> 
tiv^ty  to  the  subject, published  in  the  English  language.  Ifr.  Russell  Is  now  Principal  of  tht 
Normal  Institute  at  Merrimack,  New  Hampshire. 
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INTBODUCnOX. 


The  Normal  Schools  already  established  in  this  country  are,  it  is  bo- 
lieved,  doing  much  ^ood,  and  realizing  the  promises  of  those  who  have 
been  active  in  getting  them  up ;  but  as  compared  with  European  Insti- 
tutions of  the  same  kind,  and  the  demands  for  professional  training  in  all 
our  sciiools,  tlioy  labor  under  many  disadvantages. 

1.  Pupils  arc  admitted  without  adequate  preparatory  attainments,  and 
without  sufficient  test  of  their  "  aptness  to  teach." 

2.  A  majority  of  the  pupils  do  not  remain  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  subjects  and  methods,  and  especially  that  intel- 
lectual power  and  enlightenment,  which  arc  essential  to  tlie  liighest  suc- 
cess in  the  profession. 

3.  There  are  no  endowments  to  reduce  the  expense  of  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence to  a  class  of  poor  but  promising  pupils. 

4.  They  are  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  tho 
nomber  of  pupils  admitted. 

5.  From  the  want  of  a  well-defined  and  limited  purpose  in  each  institu- 
tion, they  are  aiming  to  accomplish  too  much — more  for  every  class  of  pu- 
pils,— those  with,  and  those  without  previous  experience,— the  young,  and 
the  more  advanced, — those  intended  for  country  and  unclassified  schools, 
and  those  intended  for  the  highest  grade  of  city  and  town  schools, — than 
can  be  well  done  for  either  class  of  pupils. 

Further  experience  will  make  these  deficiencies  more  apparent,  not  to 
those  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  these  institutions,  for  they  are 
already  painfully  conscious  of  them,  but  to  the  people,  legislatures,  and 
liberally-disposed  men,  who  must  apply  the  remedies  by  increased  ap- 
propriations to  existing,  and  the  establishment  of  additional  schools. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Normal  Schools  already  established,  with 
the  location  and  date  of  the  establishment  of  each  school. 


TABLE 
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Bute  — d  Locatka. 


Mabsachusctts, 

West  Newton, 

Bridgewater, 
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New  York, 

Albany, 

Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, 

CONNKCnCCT 

New  Britain, 

MlpHIOAN, 

Upsilanti,      

BRmsu  Phoyincbs, 

Toronto,  for  Upper  Canada,  . 
St  John's,  for  New  Branswick, 


Nombrr. 


1 

• 

1 
1 
1 

2 


Drm  wbn  flnt 

Eatabliatied. 


1839 
1839 
1839 

1845 

1848 
1849 
1850 

1846 

1848 


CONNECTICUT. 


Tbe  earliest  mention  of  the  eetablishraent  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers 
in  Connecticut,  was  made  by  Mr.  William  Russell,*  in  August  1823,  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Suggestions  on  Education : 

"  Tbe  common  schools  for  children,  are,  in  not  a  few  instances,  conducted  by 
individuals  who  do  not  possess  one  of  the  qualifications  of  an  instructor;  and, 
io  rery  many  cases,  there  is  barely  knowledge  enough  *  to  keep  the  leachpr  at  a 
decent  distance  from  his  scholars.'  An  excellent  suggestion  was  lately  made 
on  a  branch  of  this  subject,  by  a  writer  in  a  periodical  publication.  His  pro- 
posal was,  that  a  seminary  should  be  founded,  for  the  teachers  of  district 
schools;  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  prescribed  to  persons  who  are  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  the  situation  of  teachers  in  such  schools ;  and  that  no  individu- 
al should  be  accepted  as  an  instructor,  who  had  not  received  a  license,  or  de- 
gree, from  the  proposed  institution.  The  effects  of  such  an  improvement  in 
education  seem  almost  incalculable.  The  information,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  refinement,  which  might  thus  be  diffused  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
would  increase  the  prosperity,  elevate  the  character,  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  to  a  degree  perhaps  imequalled  in  the  world," 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Connecticut  Observer,  published  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  January  4,  1825,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudett,  then  Principal  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  commenc- 
ed a  series  of  Essays,  with  the  signature  of"  A  Father,"  on  a  Plan  of  a 
Seminary  for  the  Education  of  Instructors  of  Youth.  These  essays 
attracted  much  attention  in  Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  were  collected  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  in  Bos- 
ton, in  the  same  year.  Selections  from  the  same  were  re-published  m 
the  newspapers,  and  the  plan  was  presented  and  discussed  in  the  educa- 
tional conventions  which  assembled  in  Hartford,  in  1S28  and  in  1830. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  plan : 

••  Suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  an  Institution,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  should 
be  established  somewhere  in  New  England,  for  the  training  up  of  young  men 
for  the  profession  of  instructors  of  youth  in  the  common  branches  of  English 
education.  Suppose  such  an  institution  should  be  so  well  endowed,  by  the  lib- 
erality of  the  public,  or  of  individuals,  as  to  have  two  or  three  professors,  men 
of  talents  ana  habits  adapted  to  the  pursuit,  who  should  devote  their  lives  to 
ibc  object  of  the  *  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Education  of  Youth,*  and  who 
should  prepare  and  deliver,  and  print,  if  you  and  they  please,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subject. 

•  Mr.  Rnmell  was  at  that  date  a  teacher  in  the  New  Township  Academy,  New  Hayen.  Ht 
afterward  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged  earnestly  in  the  work  of  edncalionnl  improve- 
menL  In  1896  he  became  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  the  first  periodical  devoted  ezcla- 
•ively  to  the  subject,  published  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Russell  is  now  Priucipal  of  the 
Normal  Institute  at  Merrimack,  New  Hampshire. 
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Let  the  Institution  be  famished  with  a  Ubraryj  which  should  contain  all  the 
works,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  ail  lanj^uages,  which  can  be  obtained  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  also  with  all  the  apparatus  that  modem  ingenuity  has 
devised  for  this  purpose  *,  such  as  maps,  charts,  globes,  orreries,  6cc.  6cc. 

Let  there  be  connected  with  the  Institution  a  school,  smaller  or  larger,  as 
circumstances  might  dictate,  of  indigent  children  and  youth,  and  especially  of 
foreign  youth  whom  we  are  rearing  for  future  benevolent  efforts,in  which  the  tneo- 
ries  of  the  professors  might  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  from  which  daily  expe- 
rience would  derive  a  thousand  useful  instructions. 

To  such  an  Institution  let  young  men  resort,  of  piety,  of  talents,  of  industry, 
and  of  adaptedness  to  the  business  of  the  insimctors  of  youth,  and  who  would 
expect  to  devote  their  lives  to  so  important  an  occupation.  Let  them  attend  a 
regular  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  education ;  read  the  best  works  j 
taKe  their  turns  in  the  instmction  of  the  experimental  school^  and  after  thus  becom- 
ing qualified  for  their  office,  leave  the  Institution  with  a  suitable  ceriificate  or 
diploma,  recommending  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  public." 

In  1838,  an  ^^  Act  to  'provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  Common 
Schools^^'*  creating  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  with  a  Secretary,  who  was 
^  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increctse  the  interest, 
and  promote  the  usefulness  of  common  echoole,"  was  passed  by  the  Le- 
gislature. In  a  speech  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
reported  the  bill,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  (Henry  Barnard,  of 
Hartford.)  the  following  remarks  were  made  in  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular subject : 

**  This  measure,  if  adopted  and  sustained  by  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
for  ten  years,  must  result  in  making  some  legislative  provision  for  the  better 
education,  and  special  training  of  teachers  for  theii  delicate  and  difficult  labors. 
Every  man  who  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Con- 
necticut, must  be  conscious,  and  most  of  us  must  exhibit  in  our  own  mental 
habits,  and  in  the  transactions  of  ordinary  business,  the  evidence  of  the  defec- 
tive instruction  to  which  we  were  subjected  in  these  schools.  And  no  one  can 
spend  a  half  hour  in  the  best  common  school  in  his  neighborhood,  without  seeing, 
lx>th  in  the  arrangements,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  teacher,  the  want, 
not  only  of  knowledge  on  his  part,  but  particularly  of  a  practical  ability  to 
make  what  he  does  know  available.  He  has  never  studied  and  practiced  his  art, 
the  almost  creative  art  of  teaching,  under  an  experienced  master,  and  probably 
has  never  seen,  much  less  spent  any  considerahle  portion  of  time  in  visiting, 
any  better  schools  than  the  one  in  which  he  was  imperfectlv  taught— in  which 
he  said  his  lessans^  as  the  business  is  significantly  described  in  a  phrase  in  com- 
mon use. 

Th«  first  step  will  be  to  get  at  the  fact,  and  if  it  is  as  I  suppose,  that  our 
teachers  are  not  qualified,  and  that  there  is  now  no  adequate  provision  made  in 
cor  Academies  and  higher  seminaries  for  the  right  qualification  of  teachers  of 
district  schools,  then  let  the  fact  be  made  known  to  the  Legislature  and  the  peo- 
ple, by  reports,  by  the  press,  and  by  popular  addresses, — the  only  ways  in  which 
the  Board  can  act,  on  either  the  Legislature  or  the  schools  *, — and  in  time, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  the  seminaries,  and  the  teachers,  unless  the  laws 
which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  education  in 

Krticular,  shall  cease  to  operate.  It  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools  until  we 
ve  good  teachers,  and  the  people  will  rest  satisfied  with  such  teachers  as 
they  have,  until  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  and  until  we  can 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  better,  and  show  how  they  can  be  made 
better,  by  proper  training  in  classes  or  seminaries  established  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose.  With  better  teachers  will  come  better  compensation  and  more 
permanent  employment.  The  people  pay  now  quite  enough  for  the  article  they 
get.  It  is  dear  at  even  the  miserably  low  price  at  which  so  much  of  it  can  be 
purchased.  Let  us  have  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  teachers, — their  qualifi- 
cations, preparation,  compensation  and  supervision,  for  on  these  points  there 
is  a  strange  degree  of  indifference,  not  to  say  ignorance,  on  the  part  both  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  the  public  generally." 
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DuriDg  the  year  following  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  the  Secre- 
tary, (Mr.  Barnard,)  published  in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal 
a  number  of  articles,  original  and  selected,  in  which  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers  was  discussed,  and  the  history  of  Normal  Schools  in 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  France  presented.  In  the  course  of  the  four  years 
in  which  the  Journal  was  published,  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the 
Report  of  Prof  Stowe  on  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Seminaries,  all 
that  portion  of  Prof  Baches  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,  devoted  to 
an  account  of  particular  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and 
many  other  documents  and  articles  on  the  same  subject,  were  spread 
before  the  people  of  this  state.  Of  several  numbers  of  the  Journal  devo- 
ted to  these  pubUcations,  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  were  circulated. 

In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commit- 
sioners  of  Common  Schools,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  May, 
1839,  the  establishment  "  of  at  least  one  seminary  for  teachers,"  is  urged 
in  the  following  manner : 

''  As  there  are  some  who  still  regard  it  as  an  experiment,  it  can  be  at  first  for 
the  training  of  female  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  Sach  an  inslitutioaj 
with  a  saitable  principal  and  assistants,  and  especially  a  model  school  con- 
nected wiih  it,  in  which  theory  could  be  carried  into  practice,  and  an  example 
^ven  of  what  a  district  school  ought  to  be,  would,  by  actual  results,  give  an 
uipnlse  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  the  procuring  of  good  teachers, 
that  could  be  given  in  no  other  way.  The  time  of  continuance  at  such  an  insti- 
tntion  could  t^  longer  or  shorter  according  to  circumstances.  Even  a  short 
continuance  at  it  would  oflen  be  of  vast  benefit.  It  would  furnish  an  illustra- 
tioD  of  better  methods  of  instruction  and  government  than  "  the  district  school  as 
it  is"^  can  ^ive,  which  is  the  only  model  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
now  familiar  with.  The  expense  to  those  attending,  need  not  be  great,  if  such 
a  seminanr  were  moderately  endowed  from  the  public  treasur})],  and  the  contri- 
bntions  of  towns  and  public  spirited  individuals.  To  secure  this  most  desirable 
co-operation,  the  state  appropriation  might  be  made  on  condition  that  an  equal 
or  greater  amount  be  raised  from  other  sources.  Once  established,  it  wonld 
spe<*dily  draw  to  it  ntmibers  of  our  young  women,  to  improve  the  qoalificationt 
they  already  possess  for  teaching,  and  give  the  experience  and  skill  which  are 
necessary,  u  wisely  managed,  it  would  give  credentials  to  none  but  the  best 
of  teachers. 

They  will  command  good  wages.  Those  employing  them  would  expect  to 
give  snch  wages.  For  the  object  in  applying  to  this  source  would  be  to  get 
teachers  of  superior  qualifications  at  an  enhanced  price.  The  supply  wonM 
create  a  demand.  The  demand  would  in  turn  secure  a  greater  supply  of  well- 
educated  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  Through  them,  better  methods  of 
teaching,  by  which  an  increased  amount  of  instruction,  and  that  of  a  more 
macticu  character,  wonld  be  disseminated  through  a  large  number  of  districts. 
The  good  done  would  thus  not  be  confined  to  the  comparatively  few  who  shoold 
pursue  the  studies  of  the  seminarv,  or  acquire  skill  and  experience  in  the  model 
school.  Each  would  carry  out  the  same  methods.  Enterprising  teachers,  loo, 
vho  had  not  enjoyed  the  same  opportunity  for  improvement,  would  striro  to 
excel  those  who  had ;  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  would  be  pro- 
vokel  among  teachers. 

One  such  seminary,  with  the  model  school  annexed,  or  rather  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  institution,  where  the  best  methods  of  school  government 
and  all  the  numerous  and  complicated  processes  of  teaching,  developing,  and 
l^niding  the  human  mind,  and  cultivating  the  moral  nature,  could  be  taught  and 
lUnstrated,  would  be  the  safest  and  least  expensive  way  of  testing  the  practica- 
bility of  introducing  others,  both  for  males  and  females,  into  every  county  of 
the  state,  as  a  part  of  our  common  school  system." 
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This  document  was  referred  to  a  ^'  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Common 
Schools,"  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing "  Report  and  ResolxUiqn  respecting  the  Education  of  Teachera^^ 
was  submitted,  May,  1839: 

"  The  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Common  Schools,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  together  with  the 
Report  of  their  Secretary,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  report  in  part,  that  in  their  estimation,  the  main  deficiency  in  the  com- 
D>:i  schools  of  the  State,  is  an  inadequate  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers, 
and  tliat  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  thereby  improve  the  quality,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  instruction  communicated  in  these  schools,  which  must 
forever  remain  the  principal  reliance  of  a  vast  majority  of  parents  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  ine  experience  of  other  stales  and  countries  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  making  some  legislative  provision  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  With  this  view,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  counties,  towns 
and  individuals  who  may  be  more  directly  benefitted  by  this  appropriation,  or 
who  may  choose  to  unite  with  the  State  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  mode  attempted,  the  Committee  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  accompanying  resolution.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  A.  ROCKWELL,  Chairman. 

Resolved^  That  the  Comptroller  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Commissionei-s  of 
Common  Schools,  for  the  sum  of  $5000,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  they  may 
request,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated;  provided  said 
Board  shall  certify  that  an  amount  equal  to  that  appliea  for,  has  been  placed 
at  their  disposal ;  both  sums  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  said  Board 
in  promoting  and  securing  the  qualifications  in  teachers  for  the  common  schools 
of  Uonnecticut." 

The  resolution  called  forth  a  full  expression  of  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  finally  passed  in  that  body  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  who  was  a  member  from  Hartford,  in  the 
course  of  discussion,  made  the  following  remarks  in  the  House  of  Reprc- 
sentativee : 

"  The  report  of  the  Committee,  brief  as  it  is,  embodies  the  substance  of  all 
I  should  have  to  say,  if  I  should  review  in  detail  the  condition  of  our  common 
schools,  with  a  view  of  proposing  a  series  of  measures  for  their  improvement. 
The  great  want  of  these  scnools  is  that  of  better  teachers.  Good  teachers  will 
make  better  schools,  and  schools  made  better  by  the  labors  of  good  teachers,  is 
the  best  argument  which  can  be  addressed  to  the  community  in  favor  of  improv- 
ed school- houses,  a  judicious  selection  of  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  in  the 
schools  of  the  same  society,  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  supervision,  and  liberal 
appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Give  me  gooa  teachers,  and  in  five  years  I 
will  work  not  a  change,  nut  a  revolution  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
this  State.  1  will  not  only  improve  the  results,  but  the  machinery,  the  entire 
details  cf  the  system  by  which  these  results  are  produced.  Every  good  teach- 
er will  himself  become  a  pioneer,  and  a  missionary  in  the  cause  oiT  educational 
improvement.  The  necessity  of  giving  such  a  teacher  every  facility  of  a  well- 
located,  well-ventilated,  and  well-seated  school-house,  of  giving  the  teacher  a 
timely  supply  of  the  best  text  books  and  apparatus,  and  of  keeping  him  em- 
ployed through  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year,  with  just  such  pupils  and  stu- 
dies as  he  can  teach  to  the  best  advantage — these  things  will  be  seen  and  felt  by 
parents,  and  by  districts.  And  the  public,  as  represented  in  the  Legislature, 
will  see  to  it  that  much  of  our  defective  legislation  is  supplied  by  that  which 
will  create  and  sustain  a  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  lead  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  faithful  officers,  assign  to  each  class  of  officers  appropriate  duties, 
subject  all  appropriations  of  school  money  to  severe  scrutiny,  provide  for  the 
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training  and  adequate  compensation  of  eood  teachers,  and  the  employment  of 
such  teachers  in  schools  or  different  grades.  The  idea  of  employing  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  college  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  young  children,  will  be  given  up,  not 
only  as  poor  economy,  but  as  leading  to  the  neglect  of  accomplished  female 
teachers,  who  can  do  not  only  that  work,  but  the  whole  work  of  education  iu 

grimary  and  in  small  district  schools,  much  belter  than  the  best  male  teachers, 
at  let  as  not  deceive  ourselves.  Five  thousand  dollars  will  not  make  ade^ 
qnate  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  entire  sum  will  not  properly 
endow  a  Normal  School.  Small  as  the  sum  is,  it  is  the  largest  sum  I  dare  pro- 
pose al  this  time,  and  so  advised  the  Committee.  But  as  one  of  those  who  may 
De  intrusted  with  its  expenditure,  I  should  not  advise  its  appropriation  at  this 
time,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  sum  should  be  so  expen- 
ded as  10  reach,  if  practicable,  every  teacher  in  the  stale.  The  teachers  i-hould 
be  indaced  to  come  together  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  and  attend  a  course  of 
instruction  on  the  best  methods  of  school  teaching  and  government.  They 
should  profit  by  the  lectures  and  practical  hints  of  experienced  teachers.  They 
should  have  access  to.  and  be  inauced  to  purchase  and  read  good  books  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  They  should  be  induced  to  form  associations 
for  mutual  improvement,  the  advancement  of  their  common  profession,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  the  state.  They  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  this  great  interest — at  least  they  are  ihe  co-operators 
with  parents  in  this  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  is  passing  off  the  stage.  They  are  the  chosen  priesthood  oi  edo- 
cation — ihey  must  bear  the  ark  on  their  shoulders.  The  appropriation  thus 
applied,  so  as  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  he  school,  and  create  in  them  a 
thirst  for  something  nigher  and  betler  than  can  be  given  in  any  temporary  course 
of  instruction,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  profession- 
al education  and  trainins:  of  teachers,  the  great  agency  by  which  the  cause  of 
education  is  to  be  carried  upward  and  onward  in  this  stale.  Thouo:h  the  pros- 
pect b  dark  enough,  I  thinK  I  can  see  the  dawning  of  a  better  day,  on  the 
mountain  tops,  and  the  youngest  members  of  this  house,  if  they  live  to  reach 
the  a^  of  the  oldest,  will  see  a  change  pass  over  the  public  mind,  and  over 
public  action,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  bat 
the  whole  subject  of  common  schools.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient  school- 
houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures.  Young 
children  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  accomplished  female 
teachers ;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade  of  scnools  as  assist- 
ants, and  in  most  of  our  country  districts,  as  sole  principals :  a  school  of  a 
'  higher  order*  than  the  district  school  will  receive  the  older  boys  and  girls, 
not  only  of  a  district,  butof  a  society,  and  the  common  school  will  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  common,  because  it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and  patronized  onlv  by  the 
poor,  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  out  com- 
mon as  the  light  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings  are  open  to  all,  and  enjoyed 
by  all.  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  hasten  on  that  day ;  but  whether  the 
resolution  is  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and  it  will  bring 
along  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  felt  in  the  field  and  the  workshop, 
and  convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For  one,  I  mean 
to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the  harvest." 

In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  specific  plan  of 
expenditure. 

What  the  Legislature  thus  refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to 
do  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  "  to  show  the  practicability  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  common  school  teachers,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the 
studies  usually  pursued  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
Bchodl  arrangements,  instruction  and  government,  under  the  recitatiou 
and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  educators." 

A  class  was  formed  from  such  teachers  of  Hartford  county  as  were  dk^ 
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This  document  was  referred  to  a  ^'  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Common 
Schools,"  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing "  Report  ami  Resolution  respecting  the  EduccUion  of  Teachera,^^ 
was  submitted,  May,  1839: 

"  The  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Common  Schools,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Report  of  the  Board  ofCommissioneis  of  Common  Schools,  together  with  the 
Report  of  their  Secretary,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  report  in  part,  that  in  their  estimation,  the  main  deficiency  in  the  com- 
D>:i  *chools  of  the  Stale,  is  an  inadequate  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers, 
and  Uiat  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  thereby  improve  the  quality,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  instruction  communicated  in  these  schools,  which  must 
forever  remain  the  principal  reliance  of  a  vast  majority  of  parents  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  the  experience  of  other  slates  and  countries  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  making  some  legislative  provis^ion  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  With  this  view,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  counties,  towns 
and  individuals  who  may  be  more  directly  benefitted  by  this  appropriation,  or 
who  may  choose  to  unite  with  the  State  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  mode  attempted,  the  Committee  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  accompanying  resolution.    All  of  which  is  respecifully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  A.  ROCKWELL,  Chairman. 

Resolved^  That  the  Comptroller  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Commissionei's  of 
Common  Schools,  for  the  .sum  oif  S5000,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  they  may 
request,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appronriaied ;  provided  said 
Board  shall  certify  that  an  amount  equal  to  that  appliea  for,  has  been  placed 
at  their  disposal ;  both  sums  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  said  Board 
in  promoting  and  securing  the  qualifications  in  teachers  for  the  common  schools 
of  Connecticut." 

The  resolution  called  forth  a  full  expression  of  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  finally  passed  in  that  body  witliout  a  dissent- 
ing voice. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  who  was  a  member  from  Hartford,  in  the 
course  oC  discussion,  made  the  following  remarks  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

"  The  report  of  the  Committee,  brief  as  it  is,  embodies  the  substance  of  all 
I  should  have  to  say,  if  I  should  review  in  detail  the  condition  of  our  common 
schools,  with  a  view  of  proposing  a  series  of  measures  for  their  improvement. 
The  great  want  of  these  .schools  is  that  of  better  teachers.  Good  teachers  will 
make  better  schools,  and  schools  made  better  by  the  labors  of  good  teachers,  is 
the  best  argument  which  can  be  addressed  to  the  community  in  favor  of  improv- 
ed school' houses,  a  judicious  selection  of  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  in  the 
schools  of  the  same  society,  ofvi^lant  and  intelligent  supemsion,  and  liberal 
appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Give  me  gooa  teachers,  and  in  five  years  I 
will  work  not  a  change,  but  a  revolution  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
this  State.  I  will  not  only  improve  the  results,  but  the  machinery,  the  entire 
details  cf  the  system  by  which  these  results  are  produced.  Every  good  teach- 
er will  himself  become  a  pioneer,  and  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  educational 
improvement.  The  necessity  of  giving  such  a  teacher  every  facility  of  a  well- 
located,  well- ventilated,  and  well-seated  school-house,  of  giving  the  teacher  a 
timely  supply  of  the  best  text  books  and  apparatus,  and  of  keeping  him  em- 
ployed through  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year,  with  just  such  pupils  and  stu- 
dies as  he  can  teach  to  the  best  advantage— these  things  will  be  .seen  and  felt  by 
parents,  and  by  districts.  And  the  public,  as  represented  in  the  Legislature, 
will  see  to  it  that  much  of  our  defective  legislation  is  supplied  by  that  which 
will  create  and  sustain  a  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  lead  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  faithful  officers,  assign  to  each  class  of  ofllcers  appropriate  duties, 
subject  all  appropriations  of  school  money  (o  severe  scrutiny,  provide  for  the 
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trainmg  and  adequate  compensatioD  of  ^ood  teachers,  and  the  employment  of 
such  teachers  in  schools  or  difierent  grades.  The  idea  of  employing  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  college  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  young  children,  will  be  given  up,  not 
only  as  poor  economy,  but  as  leading  to  the  neglect  of  accomplished  female 
teachers,  who  can  do  not  only  that  work,  but  the  whole  work  of  education  i 

grimary  and  in  small  district  schools,  much  better  than  the  best  male  teachers, 
lot  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Five  thousand  dollars  will  not  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  entire  sura  will  not  properly 
eodow  a  Normal  School.  Small  as  the  sum  is,  it  is  the  largest  sum  I  dare  pro- 
pose at  this  time,  and  so  advised  the  Committee.  But  as  one  of  those  who  may 
be  intrusted  with  its  expenditure,  I  should  not  advise  its  appropriation  at  tbu 
time,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  sum  should  be  so  expen- 
ded as  lo  reach,  if  practicable,  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  teachers  should 
beindaced  to  come  together  for  a  week,  or  a  monih,  and  attend  a  course  of 
instruction  on  the  best  methods  of  school  teaching  and  government.  They 
should  profit  by  the  lectures  and  practical  hints  of  experienced  teachers.  They 
should  nave  access  to.  and  be  inauced  lo  purchase  and  read  good  books  on  the 
iheor>'  and  practice  of  teaching.  They  should  be  induced  to  form  associations 
for  mutual  improvement,  the  advancement  of  their  common  profession,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  the  state.  They  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  this  great  interest — at  least  they  are  the  co-operators 
with  f>arents  in  this  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  to  take  tne  place 
of  that  which  is  passing  off  the  stage.  They  are  the  chosen  priesthood  oi  edo- 
caiion — they  must  bear  the  ark  on  their  shoulders.  The  appropriation  thus 
applied,  so  as  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  he  school,  and  create  in  them  a 
thirst  for  something  nigher  and  better  than  can  be  given  in  any  temporary  course 
of  instruction,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  profession- 
al education  and  training:  of  teachers,  the  great  agency  by  which  the  cause  of 
education  is  to  be  carried  upward  and  onward  in  this  state.  Thouo^h  the  pros- 
pect is  dark  enough,  I  thiuK  I  can  see  the  dawning  of  a  better  day,  on  the 
mountain  tops,  and  the  youngest  members  of  this  house,  if  they  live  to  reach 
the  agt  of  the  oldest,  will  see  a  change  pass  over  the  public  mind,  and  over 
public  action,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  bat 
the  whole  subject  of  common  schools.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient  school- 
houses  will  ?ive  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures.  Young 
children  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  accomplished  female 
teachers;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade  of  scnools  as  assist- 
ants, and  in  most  of  our  country  districts,  as  sole  principals :  a  school  of  a 
'  higher  order*  than  the  district  school  will  receive  the  older  boys  and  girls, 
not  only  of  a  district,  butof  a  society,  and  the  common  school  will  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  common,  because  it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and  patronized  onlv  by  the 
poor,  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  out  com- 
mon as  the  light  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings  are  open  to  all,  and  enjoyed 
by  all.  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  hasten  on  that  day ;  but  whether  the 
resolution  is  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and  it  will  bring 
along  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  felt  in  the  field  and  the  workshop, 
and  convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For  one,  I  mean 
to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the  harvest." 

In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Scboois,  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  specific  plan  of 
expenditure. 

What  the  Leg^islature  thus  refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to 
do  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  "  to  show  the  practicability  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  common  school  teachers,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the 
studies  usually  pursued  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
achodl  arrangements,  instruction  and  government,  under  the  recitatiou 
and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  educators." 

A  class  was  formed  from  such  teachers  of  Hartford  county  as  were  dk^ 
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po0ed  to  oome  together  on  public  notice,  and  placed  under  the  general 
charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School.  Mr. 
Wright  gave  instruction  in  Grammar  and  in  methods  of  school  keeping, 
Mr.  Post,  a  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School,  reviewed  the  whole  subject 
of  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  with  full  explanations  of  the  difficult 
points  in  Fractions,  Roots,  &«.  Professor  Davies  explained  the  different 
parts  of  the  higher  Mathematics,  so  far  as  they  were  ever  taught  in  dis- 
trict schools,  or  would  help  to  explain  elementary  Arithmetic.  Rev.  Mr. 
Barton,  formerly  connected  with  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover, 
gave  lessons  in  Reading.  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  explained  how  Compo- 
gition  could  be  taught  even  to  the  younger  classes  in  s  hools,  and  gave 
several  familiar  lectures  on  school  government,  and  the  instruction  of  very 
young  children  by  means  of  the  slate.  Mr.  Brace,  Principal  of  Hartford 
Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  principles  of  Mathematical  and 
Astronomical  Geography,  the  use  of  Globes,  &c.  Mr.  Snow,  Principal 
of  the  Center  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons  in  methods  of 
teaching,  with  classes  in  his  own  school.  Mr.  Barnard  delivered  several 
lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  school  system, 
to  parents  and  their  pupils ;  also  on  the  laws  of  health  to  be  practically 
observed  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school-room ;  and  on  the  best 
modes  of  conducting  Teachers'  Associations,  and  interesting  parents.  A 
portion  of  each  day  was  also  devoted  to  oral  discussions  and  written  essays 
on  subjects  connected  with  teaching,  and  to  visiting  the  best  schools  in 
Hartford.  Before  separating,  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Class  pub- 
lished a  "Card,"  expressing  "their  most  cordial  thanks,  for  the  very 
excellent  course  of  instruction  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
during  a  few  weeks  past  They  also  beg  leave  to  present  their  sincere 
thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  instructed  them,  for  the 
very  familiar,  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in  which  the  different  subjects 
have  been  presented." 

On  the  success  of  this  experiment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  for  November,  1839,  says, 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one-fiflh  of 
the  sum  appropriated  ananimoasly  by  the  House  ofRepresentatives,  to  pi-omote 
the  edacation  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  State, 
would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  usefulness  of  the  coming  winter  schools 
and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  school  system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half 
the  avails  of  the  School  Fond  in  the  present  way.  One  thousand  at  least  of 
the  eighteen  hundred  teachers,  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically 
revising  the  studies  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  w^ith  a  full  expla- 
nation of  all  the  principles  involved,  and  with  reference  to  the  connection  which 
one  branch  of  knowledge  bears  to  another,  and  also  to  the  best  methods  of  com- 
nniDicaiing  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different  minds. 
They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  experienced 
teachers,  as  they  are  carried  out  in  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar.  They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schools 
with  a  ricn  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  gathered  from  observation,  conversa- 
tion and  lectures;  and  with  many  of  their  own  defective,  erroneous,  and  per- 
haps mischievous  views,  corrected  and  improved.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
minds  will  be  perverted,  how  many  tempers  mined,  how  much  injury  done  to 
thm  heart,  themcral8,and  the  manners  of  children,  in  consequence  of  the  injudi- 
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doas  methods  of  inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers,  the  eoming  winter  1 
The  heart,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  minds  of  the  children  are,  or  should  be 
in  the  eje  of  ihe  state,  too  precious  materials  for  a  teacher  to  experiment  upon, 
with  a  Tiew  to  qualify  himself  for  his  profession ;  and  yet  the  teacher  is  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  the  present  order  of  things.  He  has  no  opportunity  afford- 
ed him,  as  every  mechanic  has,  to  learn  his  trade ;  and  if  he  had,  there  is  but 
little  inducemeni  held  out  for  him  to  do  this.  No  man  is  so  insane  as  to  employ 
a  workman  to  construct  any  valuable  or  delicate  piece  of  mechanism,  who  m 
to  learn  how  to  do  it  for  the  first  time  on  that  very  article.  No  one  employs 
any  other  than  an  experienced  ariist  to  repair  a  watch.  No  parent  intrusts 
the  management  of  a  lawsuit,  involving  his  property  or  his  reputation,  to  an 
attorney  who  has  not  studied  his  prol'ession  and  given  evidence  of  his  ability. 
No  one  sends  for  a  physician  to  administer  to  his  health,  who  has  not  studied 
the  human  constitution  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  medicine.  No  one  sends  a 
shoe  to  be  mended,  or  a  horse  to  be  shod,  or  a  plough  to  be  repaired,  except  to 
an  experienced  workman ;  and  yet  parents  will  employ  teachers,  who  are  to 
educate  their  children  for  two  worlds — who  are  to  mould  and  fashion  and 
develop  that  most  delicate,  complicated,  and  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism* 
the  human  being,  the  most  delicate  and  wonderful  of  all  God's  creations— to  fit 
them  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  become  upright  and  intelligent  witnesses,  jurors, 
electors,  legislators,  and  rulers,  sale  in  their  power  to  resist  the  manifold  temp- 
tations to  vice  and  crime  which  will  beset  their  future  path,  strong  and  happy 
in  the  *  godlike  union  of  right  feelings  with  correct  principles.'  " 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners^  it  appears  that 
the  subject  received  their  attention^  and  they  thus  refer  to  it  in  their 
Report  of  1840 : 

"  Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  and  ably  sustained,  the 
experiment  has  uniformly  resulted  in  supplying  teachers  of  a  superior  order. 
As  in  every  other  art  whose  principles  are  reduced  to  rule,  and  matured  into  a 
system,  the  learner  is  not  limited  to  the  slow  and  scanty  results  of  his  single, 
unaided  experience,  but  is  at  once  enriched  with  the  accumulated  treasures  ol 
all  who  have  labored  in  the  same  mine  before  him.  Without  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  may  be  compared  to  the  medical  practitioner,  who  commences  his 
labors  without  the  knowledge  of  any  settled  principles  of  his  art,  but  expects  to 
acquire  his  knowledge  of  his  profession  in  the  course  of  his  practice.  If  it  is 
plain  that  the  physician  needs,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  healing  art,  which  contains  the  embodied  experience  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  carried  his  profession  to  the  highest  de^ee  of  excel- 
lence, no  less  does  the  instructor  of  a  school  need  the  wisdom  of  nis  predeces- 
sors to  guide  him,  at  his  first  setting  out ;  nor  can  he  any  better  afford  to  wait 
for  the  slow  returns  of  his  own  ejmerience.  Indeed,  there  is  in  the  rase  of  the 
young  teacher,  a  peculiar  need  of  this  wisdom  in  advance,  since  the  employ- 
ment is  not  usually  a  business  for  life,  but  only  of  a  few  years  at  farthest, — a 
period  in  itself  too  short  to  gain  much  of  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  termi- 
nated almost  as  soon  as  such  wisdom  begins  to  be  acquired. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  we  can  not  make  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
supply  of  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  who  shall  be  at  once  capable  of  teach- 
ing, in  the  best  manner,  all  that  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools  are  capable 
of  learning,  and  of  conducting  the  oraer  and  government  of  their  institutions, 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  without  the  establishment  of  normal 
SCHOOLS,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  profession,  and  guided  by  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and 
practical  wisdom.  But  if  it  is  thought  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  erect  and 
sustain  seminaries  of  this  independent  and  elevated  description,  the  Board 
would  siiggest  the  expediency  oi  commencing  the  work  of  eaucating  teachers 
on  a  limit^  scale,  hy  connecting  a  department  for  this  purnose,  with  some  of 
the  existing  academies  in  different  sections  of  the  state.  A  small  amount  of 
ftmds,  judiciously  expended  in  the  modes  indicated  by  the  Secretary  in  his 
Report,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  accomplish  a  great,  immediate 
good  in  improving  the  qualifications  of  our  common  school  teachers. 

The  resolution  appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Treasury,  lo 
he  expended  by  the  Board,  in  promoting  and  securing  the  requisite  qualiica- 
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Uon  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  provided,  that  an  amouni 
equal  to  that  applied  for  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal  from  other  sources, 
£»r  the  same  object,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion cf  the  Legislature,  and  was  afterward,  bj^  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses, 
refen^d  to  the  Board  for  some  specific  plans  of  expenditure,  has  received  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  of  tneir  number,  and  of  the  Board  at  its  last  meet- 
ing. In  their  opinion,  the  sum  is  too  small,  even  with  such  local  and  individual 
soKscriptions,  as  could  now  be  raised,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  tho- 
roughly organized  Normal  School.  If  this  sum,  therefore,  had  been  placed  at 
their  aisposal,  they  would  have  expended  it  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
state,  under  such  circumstances  as  would  have  called  forth  as  widely  extended 
co-operation  and  contributions  from  towns  and  individuals  as  possible,  and  have 
diffused  its  agency  over  a  period  of  three  years." 

The  Secretary,  in  his  Report  to  the  Board,  in  1840,  discusses  the  whole 
subject  in  the  following  manner : 

**  The  most  efficient  instrumentality,  however,  on  which  we  can  rely  for  the 
permanent  and  almost  indefinite  improvement  of  education  in  our  common 
schools,  is  the  employment  of  teachers  properly  qualified  for  their  duties.  The 
want  of  such  teachers  is  widely  felt,  and  the  absence  of  all  arrangements  for 
securing  the  necessary  supply,  is  the  principal  defect  in  our  system. 

What  can  be  done  to  remove  this  defectl  Upon  the  practical  solution  of 
this  problem  depends  the  immediate  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our  schools. 

L  The  first  and  necessarily  imperfect  method  of  securing  well-qualified 
teachers,  would  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  now  required  by  law, 
and  to  create  a  county  or  senatorial  district  board  for  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers. This  would  operate  to  induce  candidates  to  prepare  themselves  more 
extensively  and  thoroughly  in  the  studies  which  they  are  to  teach,  and  on 
which  they  are  to  be  examined,  and  would  exclude  in  a  great  measure  the  ope- 
ration of  local,  family,  and  personal  influences,  in  granting  or  withholding  the 
necessary  certificates.  There  is,  however,  no  sure  test  of  ability  and  skill  in 
instruction  and  government,  but  actual  demonstration  in  the  school-room.  To 
secure  this  practical  knowledge,  other  means  than  tho.se  of  examination,  how- 
ever strict  and  impartial,  such  as  now  exist  in  the  State,  must  be  provided. 

2.  A  second  method  would  be  to  improve  the  present  sources  relied  on  for 
supporting  teachers.  Those  sources  are  the  common  schools,  and  the  higher 
seminaries  of  education.  Both  might  be  made  far  more  efficient  than  they  now 
are  in  this  rCvSpect,  by  engrafting  upon  them  a  class  or  department  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

From  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  either  sex  of  the  district 
schools,  or  the  high  school  if  it  exists,  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  bv 
their  scholarship  and  good  conduct,  and  manifest  the  requisite  talents,  as  well 
as  desire  to  become  teachers,  might  be  selected  to  receive,  in  the  evening  and 
at  such  other  times  as  might  be  found  convenient,  specific  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  These  might  be  allowed  to  assist  in  their 
respective  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  with  great  profit  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  younger  classes  especially.  They  would  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  their  instructions  to  practice,  they  would  not  be  educated  • 
above  their  business,  and  would  acquire  the  habits  and  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  very  class  of  schools  which  ihey  would  afterward  be  called  upon  to 
iastruct.  If  school  societies  understood  their  own  interest,  they  would  estab- 
lish a  common  school  of  a  higher  order,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  provide 
a  home  supply  of  better  teachers  for  their  respective  districts.  In  Holland 
this  method  was  formerly  the  sole  resort  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  in  per- 
fecting her  system  of  primary  instruction,  regulaily  organized  Normal  Schools 
have  been  lately  established.  In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
this  plan  is  thoroughly  organized  and  carried  out.  In  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
a  model  school  is  connected  with  it. 

Academies  and  similar  institutions  can  become  more  useful  than  they  now 
are  in  supplying  good  teachers — 

First,  by  instituting  a  *  teachers'  class*  in  the  winter  and  spring,  for  young 
ladies,  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn  for  young  men,  who  have  been  teach- 
ers, or  expect  to  become  such  soon.     Here  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
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reTise  the  studies  of  the  district  school,  and  receive  such  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  and  familiar  practical  illustrations  as  the  principal  and  other  friends 
of  edocadoD  can  give  auring  the  period  allotted  to  the  course.  An  experiment 
of  this  kind  was  tried  at  Hartford,  in  the  Grammar  School,  with  a  class  of 
twentj-six  joune  men,  and  in  the  Female  Seminary  with  a  class  oi  sixteen 
jouD^  ladies,  with  the  most  gratifying  resnlts. 

Seomd,  by  organizing  a  department  for  the  more  liberal  and  thorough  edo- 
cation  of  teachers.  Such  a  department  should  include  a  professor,  who  should 
derote  his  whole  time  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  eaucation,  a  course  of 
instruction  embracing  all  the  studies  of  the  common  schools,  with  the  best 
methods  of  communicating  them  to  others,  and  a  model  school.  The  model 
school  might  be  a  primary  department  of  the  academy,  under  an  appropriate 
assistant,  or  the  neighboring  district  school,  in  which,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  professor,  the  best  methods  should  be  pursued.  The  students  or  the  depart- 
ment should  have  an  opportunity,  not  ontv  of  witnessing  frequently  and  famil- 
iarly the  exercises  and  management  of  this  school,  but  should  receive  expla- 
nations and  lectures  there,  as  to  the  modes  pursued,  be  allowed  to  conduct  the 
recitations,  and  on  return  to  the  class-room,  be  required  to  give  their  views,  in 
writing  and  oraliv,  on  what  they  had  seen  or  heaitl. 

In  giving  the  abore  outline  of  a  properly  organized  '  Teachers'  Department,' 
1  have  in  reality  incorporated  the  Normal  School  with  the  Academy.  The 
advantages  of  tnis  arrangement  are  the  saving  of  much  additional  expense  foor 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  assistants,  and  the  liberalizing  influence  or  associa- 
tion in  the  recitation-room,  and  out  of  it,  with  persons  destined  to  other  pursuits, 
on  the  mind  and  manners  of  those  who  are  to  become  teachers.  The  disadvan- 
tages are,  in  thepnnnt  comparatively  low  social  and  literary  position,  accord- 
ed to  the  rimffiowni,  in  public  estimation,  lest  the  department  and  those  con- 
nected witn  it,  should  be  regarded  as  only  an  appendage  to  the  Academy;  and 
those  destined  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  become  teachers,  lose  that  enthu- 
siasm to  the  proposed  calling,  which  is  essential  to  eminent  success,  and  ac- 
quire, what  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  likely  to  come  soon 
enough,  a  partiality  for  those  pursuits,  which  they  see  commana  a  higher  social 
rank,  more  honorable  fame,  and  a  richer  pecuniary  return.  What  is  now 
wanted  in  this  State,  and  in  the  country,  are  institutions  in  which  the  exclu- 
sive attention  of  men  of  the  first  talents  and  experience  in  education,  should 
he  devoted  to  the  distinct  object  of  giving  the  greatest  practical  elevation  and 
efficiency  to  the  profession  of  common  school  teacher,  and  where  all  the  ar- 
rangements, to  the  minutest  detail,  should  be  shaped  to  establish  this  great  end. 
This  want  can  be  in  no  way  so  eflectually  supplied  as  by  the  establishment  oi^ 
at  least,  one  thoroughly  organized  Normad  Scnool." 

The  Board,  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  for  1841,  again  recommend : 

That  some  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  or 
Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers,  where  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  arranging  the  clas.ses  and  studies,  and  conducting  the  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  district  schools,  can  be  communicated  and  illustrated. 
One  such  school,  under  an  experienced  principal  and  assistant,  with  a  model 
school  connected  with  it,  where  theory  can  be  carried  into  practice,  and  an 
example  given  of  what  a  district  school  ought  to  be,  would  draw  to  it  numbers 
of  our  young  men,  and  young  women,  to  improve  the  qualifications  they  already 
possess  for  teaching,  and  gain  the  experience  and  skill  which  are  necessary. 

An  appropriation  for  this  object  will  supply  a  radical  defect  in  our  system, 
and  give  an  impulse  of  the  most  powerful  and  salutary  character  to  the  catise 
of  school  improvement." 

Again,  in  his  Third  Annual  Report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  returns 

to  the  subject,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  establishment  of  one 

Normal  School : 

"But  the  most  effectual  way  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  of 
creating  in  them,  and  in  the  community,  a  proper  estimate  of  the  true  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  the  oflSce,  of  carrying  out.into  practice  the  soundest  views  of 
eincaiion,  is  to  establish  at  least  one  institution  for  their  specific  training. 

Such  an  institution,  in  the  outset  at  least,  had  better  be  confined  to  the  pre- 
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paratk»  of  female  teachers.  The  course  of  instraction  should  have  special 
reference  to  common  schools  in  the  country.  The  model  school  should,  an  far 
as  practicable,  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  its  elements  to  an  ordinary  districi 
achool.  The  pupils  should  be  such  as  are  willing  to  meet  a  portion  of  the 
expense  of  residence  at  the  institution,  by  the  assistance  they  would  render  at 
such  times  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  place. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  institution  should  be  such  as  to  invite  those  only  to 
come,  who  have  a  natural  fondness  for  the  office  of  teaching,  and  are  animated 
in  their  preparatory  woHc,  by  higher  motives  than  the  nope  of  pecuniary 
returns  they  are  likely  to  receive. 

The  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools  of  this  description,  is  recommend- 
ed in  nearly  every  communication  from  school  visitors.  They  have  been 
objected  to,  in  four  instances,  for  the  following  reasons.  *  They  are  of  foreign 
ongin.'  They  need  not  necessarily  be  modeled,  and  indeed  ought  not  to  be, 
after  foreign  institutions.  They  should  be  adapted  to  meet  our  own  wants,  to 
raise  up  Connecticut  teachers  for  Connecticut  schools.  The  objection  is  as 
▼alid  against  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  damb,  or  the  blind,  or  the  insane,  or 
ooUeges,  or  even  the  common  school,  which  is  only  an  improvement  on  the 
parochial  schools  of  Germany. 

'  They  are  unnecessary :  our  colleges,  academies  and  private  schools,  can 
ftumish  teachers  for  the  higher  order  of  common  schools,  and  these  last  for  the 
district  school.'  It  is  possible  that  much  might  be  done  in  this  way.  but  at 
present,  there  are  no  adequate  means  provided  in  any  of  the  institutions  for  the 
npecific  training,  or  the  apprenticeship  required.  We  have  good  teachers,  but 
they  have  become  such,  by  improving  their  native  tact  by  experience  in  the 
achool-room :  but  who  knows  now  many  minds  and  hearts  have  been  ruined 
or  injured  by  the  experiments  of  beginners  1  The  best  teachers  imiversally 
acknowledge  the  value  and  necessity  of  such  schools. 

*  Those  who  are  educated  there,  will  not  become  teachers  for  life,  or  teachers 
in  common  schools.'  They  will,  however,  be  more  likely  to  make  teaching  a 
profession,  than  any  other  class.  It  would  answer  a  good  purpose,  even  if  they 
taught  for  a  few  years.  To  provide  against  the  last  result,  tne  mstitution  should 
be  confined  to  females,  and  those  who  receive  its  benefits,  should  come  under 
obligations  to  teach  two  or  three  years  in  common  schools ;  but  above  all,  they 
should  be  such  only  as  are  actuated  by  the  highest  devotional  feelings. 

*  The  teachers  thus  educated,  will  be  few  compared  with  the  number  of 
schools.'  But  a  beginning  must  be  made,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  of  the  public  schools,  a  single  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done, 
and  of  the  best  manner  of  doing  it,  is  needed.    The  good  which  a  few  teachers 

Eroperly  trained,  would  do,  would  not  be  confined  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
ibored.  Their  schools  would  become  model  schools  for  other  districts,  and 
the  awakening  influence  of  their  example  and  precept  would  be  felt  all  around 
them.  Teachers  who  have  not  enjoved  the  advant^^^s  of  such  training,  would 
f  trive  to  excel  those  who  had,  and  tnus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  would 
be  provoked  among  teachers. 

*  Districts  will  not  pay  wages  sufficient  to  employ  teachers  who  are  thus  pre- 
pared.' There  are  districts  which  pay  liberally,  and  who  look  long  and  far  to 
find  good  teachers.  Such  districts  would  go  dfirectly  to  such  an  institution  for 
their  teachers.  Besides,  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
would  to  some  extent  increase  tne  demand  for  them,  and  the  demand  would 
increase  the  compensation. 

*  The  time  required  for  this  preparation  is  more  than  most  teachers  can 
give.'  Although  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  to 
two  years  at  least,  still  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  period.  Six 
montns'  residence  in  such  an  institution,  with  aaily  practice  or  observation  in 
the  model  school,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  would  be  of  incalculable  service. 

*The  expense  of  such  an  institution  will  be  mat.'  Like  other  good  insti- 
tutions, it  will  cost  something,  but  the  cost  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  scale 
with  which  it  is  commenced.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  imited  with  what  could  be  raised  by  individual  subscriptions,  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  a  fair  trial." 

In  1844,  a  Committee  of  eig^ht  merabeni,  one  fh)m  each  county,  was 
appointed  by  the  Greneral  Assembly,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
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(/Cawnan  Schools  in  Connecticat,  and  report  on  the  subject  to  the  next 
lession,  with  plans  and  sng^gestions  for  their  improvement  This  Com* 
mitlee,  in  their  Report  of  May,  1845,  which  was  printed  and  widely  circu- 
lated, remark,  that  true  economy,  as  well  as  the  higher  inducement  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  in  the  improved  education  of  its  children, 
woald  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School. 

"There  is  one  other  improvement  which  yoar  Committee  deem  of  great  im- 
portance, but  which  they  do  not  think  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind 
would  justify,  viz — tAe  establiihmnU  of  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Seminary. 

Teachine  is  an  arl,  subject  to  certain  rules  and  principles  like  any  other  art 
ft  is  true,  that  individuals  may  attain  some  degree  of  skill  in  teaching,  without 
having  had  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  art;  as  some  men  do  in 
the  arts  of  the  painter,  the  carpenter,  or  the  smith,  without  having  served  a  regu- 
lar apmenticeship.  It  is  true,  too,  that  every  one  gets  same  idea  of  teaching  while 
ha  is  himself  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  But  who  would  intrust 
an  important  work  in  building,  machinery,  or  painting,  or  send  a  son  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship,  with  an  artisan  who  had  not  been  regularly  taught  his  pro- 
fiession,  unless  indeed  he  were  satisfied  that  by  long  study  and  experience,  he 
had  fully  made  up  for  the  deficiency  in  his  early  education. 

How  much  more,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  commit  the  education  of  our 
children  to  unskillful  hands— to  those  who  have  barely  sufficient  attainments  to 
QDUtle  them  to  the  certificate  required  by  law,  without  having  had  the  slightest 
instruction,  or  experience,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  who  even  acquired  the 
mdiments  of  knowledge  fipom  those  who  were  themselves  exceedingly  deficient 
both  in  art  and  learning. 

By  iar  the  greater  part  of  our  teachers,  when  they  be^n  to  instruct,  are  of 
this  character.  Many  never  teach  but  a  single  season.  Others,  who  continue 
in  the  profession,  change  their  school,  season  aAer  season,  giving  no  satisfac- 
tion to  their  employers,  and  deriving  none  themselves  from  their  pursuit.  A 
few  only  become  successful  teachers,  and  these  soon  find  their  way.  as  has 
before  beoi  said,  into  such  common  schools  as  duly  appreciate  their  talents,  or 
are  employed  in  private  schools  and  academies. 

It  is  said  by  experienced  teachers,  that  every  child  in  the  State  might  obtain. 
al  twdce  fears  of  age,  under  proper  instruction  in  the  conunon  schools,  a  gooa 
practical  knowledge  in  all  tne  oranches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  mose 
schools.  .  How  difierent  Is  the  fact  now ! 

Your  Conmiittee  are  of  the  opinion  that  irue  economy,  as  well  as  the  higher 
inducement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  in  the  improved  education  of  its 
children,  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  The 
tnnaal  expense  of  a  school  adapted  to  this  state,  would  probably  be  about 
$4,000,  or  5  cents  a  year  for  each  child  in  the  state.  The  public,  however, 
hiTe  at  present  but  httle  information  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  sooner  or  later,  these  institutions  will  be  deemed  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  common  school  system." 

In  1846,  the  Greneral  Assembly,  by  a  concurrent  vote,  approved  ''  in  the 
main,"  of  a  plan,  submitted  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system,  which  embraced  among  oth- 
er features,  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  plan,  withUhe 
Report  of  the  Committee,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  two  thousand 
copies  circulated  with  the  laws  relating  to  common  schools.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  school  visitors  in  every  school  society,  was  specially  called  to 
the  subject  by  the  Superintendent,  with  a  request  that  they  would  com- 
mimicate  their  views  to  this  department  on  its  various  features.  In 
almost  bvery  instance  the  Normal  School  feature  of  the  plan  was  approv- 
ed, and  most  heartily  in  those  societies  where  the  schools  were  in  the 
best  condition,  and  the  subject  had  received  the  most  attentioa    In  his 
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Report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1847,  the  Superintendent  bdIh 
mitted  the  results  of  his  reflections  on  the  subject  as  follows : 

*'  The  most  important  improvement  recommended  hy  the  Committee,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  for  ike  instruction  of  Uadurs,  or 
the  training  of  the  yomig  men  and  yoong  women  of  the  state,  who  have  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  talent,  tact,  and  character,  to  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  school  instruction  «and  government  This  subject  has 
long  been  before  the  people  of  this  state.  The  first  distinct  presentation  of  its 
claims,  and  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallau- 
det,  of  Hartford,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  commenc- 
ed in  January,  1825,  and  aflerward  published  in  a  pamphlet.  This  pam- 
phlet has  been  republished  entire,  or  in  copious  extracts,  in  most  of  the  educa- 
tional periodicals  of  the  country,  and  has  undoubtedly  aided  in  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  action  which  has  already  followed  in  several  states,  and 
which  is  likely  to  take  place  still  more  generally.  From  the  communications 
received  from  school  visitors  on  this  point,  both  for  this  and  the  last  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  from  every  section  of  the 
state,  are  calling  for  some  legislative  action  on  this  subject 

The  plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Seminary,  embraces  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  in  common  schools  under  compe- 
tent teachers,  with  reference  to  teaching  the  same  things  to  others.  This  last 
includes  the  art  of  teaching,  or  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which  its  several  faculties  should  be  called  into  exer- 
cise ;  of  the  best  motives  by  which  good  habits  of  study  can  be  cultivated  in 
the  young ;  of  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  scholars,  and  of  the  best 
means  and  appliances  for  securing  obedience  and  order,  and  for  keeping  alive 
an  interest  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school.  To  accomplish  these  things 
thoroughly,  there  must  be  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  ex- 
periment m  reference  to  the  studies  pursued,  and  a  model  school  where  the 
future  teacher  may,  as  it  were,  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  workshop  of 
education.  The  Normal  School  should  do  for  the  teacher  what  the  directions 
of  the  master- workman,  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  the  apprenticeship  do 
for  the  future  mechanic;  and  the  law  school,  or  the  medical  school,  or  the 
theological  seminary,  does  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  or  theology.  It 
should  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the  practical  skill 
how  to  do  it  We  have  teachers  who  have  acquired  this  knowledge  and  skill, 
but  in  too  many  instances  they  have  acquired  the  same  by  experience  and  ex- 
periments in  the  school-room,  at  the  expense  of  time  lost,  tempers  ruined,  and 
minds  distorted,  of  the  children  of  the  stale.  The  Normal  School  affords  an 
opportunity  to  such  persons  as  have  the  requisite  natural  qualifications,  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for  the  highest  success, 
witnout  subjecting  the  schools  to  the  ruinous  waste  of  time  and  mind  to  which 
they  are  now  exposed. 

This  subject  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  other 
states,  and  it  will  not  probably  be  long  before  a  large  number  of  our  sister  states 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  institutions.  Surely  Connecticut,  which  was 
the  first  seriously  to  a^tate  the  subject,  ought  not  to  be  the  last  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  wise  suggestions  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  experience  of  two  such 
states  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  If  the  Legislature  would  pledge  the 
means  to  sustain  the  annual  expense  of  one  such  school,  on  an  economical 
scale,  for  a  period  long  enough  to  give  the  institution  a  fair  trial,  it  is  believed 
th^Miere  are  towns  in  which  it  should  be  located,  and  individuals,  ready  to  pro- 
Tide  the  necessary  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus.'' 

This  document  was  referred  to  the   Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Education,  who  in  their  remarks  on  "  the  establishment  of  schools,  whflvi 
teaching  as  an  art  shall  be  taught,"  say,  "  From  these  returns,  yo«i|; 
Committee  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Sf^ 
to  do  sometlung  for  the  establishment  of  such  semii 

The  Committee  deemed  it  best  for  the  Legist 
caution  in  the  matter,  and  therefore,  after  recoi 
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temporary  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Institutes,  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  ^*  to  make  due  examination,  and  report  to  the  next 
Legislature  a  definite  plan  for  the  support,  location,  and  internal  arrange- 
ment oC  one  or  more  schools  for  teachers."  This  Committee  was  accor- 
dingly appointed,  and  afler  visiting  the  Normal  Schools  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  submitted  a  Report  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  they  in 
1848,  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  a  year  for  four  years,  toward 
the  support  of  a  Normal  School,  to  be  located  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members,  one  for  each  county,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  Committee  state  that  liberal  offers  were  received 
iiom  several  towns,  which  guarantee  that  the  State  shall  be  at  no  expense 
for  buildings,  dec.  The  plan  of  the  Conunittee  was  embodied  in  a  Bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority,  and 
was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  The  Committee  in  their  Report 
remark: 

"  That  in  the  coarse  of  their  examination,  whatever  donbts  any  of  them  had 
preTioosly  entertained  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  schools,  and  the  expe- 
diency 01  establishing  them,  those  doubts  have  been  entirely  removed  \ — such 
schools  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment:" 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  Report  for  1849,  aider  enumerating  the  va- 
rious instances  in  which  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  has  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  adds : 

^  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  special  training  of 
teachers  for  their  work,  has  been  brought  before  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  the  state.    To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  many  essays  on  the 
subject  have  been  published  in  the  pubUc  prints  and  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years  it  has  been  distinctly  present- 
ed in  the  written  reports  of  the  school  visitors  of  more  than  half  of  the 
school  societies  of  the  state.    It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  common  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  of  the  state  to  suppose  that  the  subject  was  not  un- 
derstood.   And  as  no  considerable  opposition  has  been  manifested,  it  may 
&irly  be  presumed  that  they  are  prepared  for  some  action  on  the  subject" 
And  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1849,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  documents  which  follow.    To  the  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent for  1849,  was  appended  a  Plan  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary  by 
Rev.  Merrill  Richardson,  of  Terryville,  who  in  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  School  Society  of  Plymouth,  in  1842,  and  in  the  Connecticut 
School  Manual,  from  1846  to  1848,  and  in  addresses  delivered  before  the 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  in  other  ways  by  lip  and  pen,  proved  himself  an 
eaniMt  and  efficient  advocate  before  the  people,  of  a  Normal  School  or 
TcMigiJ^Jteminary.    To  this  gentleman,  to  the  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  to 
JaiH|l^^|||D,  Esq.,  of  Farmington,  to  Hon.  Lorin  P.  Waldo,  of  Toi- 
ler *  ^^Ihnlarly  to  James  M.  Bimce,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  are  the 
Af  ^torovement  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
A  %|LinjiiBt  ten  years  afler  the  subject  was  first  offi- 
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Report  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  in  May,  1847,  the  Superintendent  sub- 
mitted the  results  of  his  reflections  on  the  subject  as  follows : 

*'  The  most  important  improvement  recommended  b^  the  Committee,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  ScKkH^  or  Seminary  for  the  iTutructian  of  teacherSj  or 
the  training  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  state,  who  have  the 
requisite  qualifications  or  talent,  tact,  and  character,  to  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  school  instruction ^and  government.  This  subfect  has 
long  been  before  the  people  of  this  state.  The  first  distinct  presentation  of  its 
claims,  and  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  G^lau- 
dct,  of  Hartford,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  commenc- 
ed in  January,  1825,  and  aflerward  published  in  a  pamphlet.  This  pam- 
phlet has  been  republished  entire,  or  in  copious  extracts,  in  most  of  the  eauca- 
tional  periodicals  of  the  country,  and  has  undoubtedly  aided  in  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  action  which  has  already  followed  in  several  states,  and 
which  is  likely  to  take  place  still  more  generally.  From  the  communications 
received  from  school  visitors  on  this  point,  both  for  this  and  the  last  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  from  every  section  of  the 
state,  are  calling  for  some  legislative  action  on  this  subject. 

The  plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Seminary,  embraces  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  in  conunon  schools  under  compe- 
tent teachers,  with  reference  to  teaching  the  same  things  to  others.  This  last 
includes  the  art  of  teaching,  or  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which  its  several  faculties  should  be  called  into  exer- 
cise ;  of  the  best  motives  by  which  good  habits  of  study  can  be  cultivated  in 
the  young ;  of  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  scholars,  and  of  the  best 
means  and  appliances  for  securing  obedience  and  order,  and  for  keeping  alive 
an  interest  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school.  To  accomplish  these  things 
thoroughly,  there  must  be  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  ex- 
periment m  reference  to  the  studies  pursued,  and  a  model  school  where  the 
future  teacher  may,  as  it  were,  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  workshop  of 
education.  The  Normal  School  should  do  for  the  teacher  what  the  directions 
of  the  master- workman,  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  the  apprenticeship  do 
for  the  future  mechanic;  and  the  law  school,  or  the  medical  school,  or  the 
theological  seminary,  does  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  or  theology.  It 
should  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the  practical  skill 
how  to  do  it.  We  have  teachers  who  have  acquired  this  knowledge  and  skill, 
but  in  too  many  instances  they  have  acquired  the  same  by  experience  and  ex- 
periments in  the  school-room,  at  the  expense  of  time  lost,  tempers  ruined,  and 
minds  distorted,  of  the  children  of  the  state.  The  Normal  School  affords  an 
opportunity  to  such  persons  as  have  the  requisite  natural  qualifications,  of 
acquiring  ihe  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for  the  highest  success, 
without  subjecting  the  schools  to  the  ruinous  waste  of  time  and  mind  to  which 
they  are  now  exposed. 

This  subject  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  other 
states,  and  it  will  not  probably  be  long  before  a  large  number  of  our  sister  states 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  institutions.  Surely  Connecticut,  which  was 
the  first  seriously  to  a^tate  the  subject,  ought  not  to  be  the  last  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  wise  suggestions  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  experience  of  two  such 
states  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  If  the  Legislature  would  pledge  the 
means  to  sustain  the  annual  expense  of  one  such  school,  on  an  economical 
scale,  for  a  period  long  enough  to  give  the  institution  a  fair  trial,  it  is  believed 
th^Miere  are  towns  in  which  it  should  be  located,  and  individuals,  ready  to  pro- 
Tide  the  necessary  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus." 

This  document  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Education,  who  in  their  remarks  on  "  the  establishment  of  schools,  where 
teaching  as  an  art  shall  be  taught,"  say,  "From  these  returns,  your 
Committee  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  State 
to  do  something  for  the  establishment  of  such  seminaries.'' 

The  Committee  deemed  it  best  for  the  Legislature  to  proceed  with 
caution  in  the  matter,  and  therefore,  afler  recommending  provision  for 
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tied,  that  not  more  than  one  shall  be  admitted  from  any  school  society,  till 
eacn  society,  from  which  an  application  is  made,  shall  have  a  pupil  in  the 
school.  The  trustees  shall  forward  to  each  pupil,  so  appointed,  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  appointment,  returning  also  to  the  principal  a  list  of  pupils  ap- 
pointed to  the  school.  If  there  ^all  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  appli-* 
cants  from  any  county,  to  fill  the  number  of  appointments  allowed  to  such 
county,  the  trustees  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  lot  from  among  the  whole 
number  of  remaining  applicants.  To  all  pupils  so  admitted  to  the  school, 
the  tuition  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  school  shall  be  gratuitous. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  trustees  are  authorized  to  make  provisions  for  a 
Model  Primary  School^  under  a  permanent  teacher  approved  by  them,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have  opportunity  to  practice 
the  modes  of  mstruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  tne  Normal  School. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  support  of  said  Normal  School,  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated the  bonus  derived  from  the  "  State  Bank,"  and  the  interest  which 
may  accrue  thereon ;  from  which  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
annually,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  shall  be  paid  to  said  trustees,  with 
said  interest,  by  order  of  the  Comptroller,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State ; 
no  part  of  wnich  sum  shall  be  expended  in  any  building  or  fixtures  for 
said  school. 

Approved,  June  22d,  1849. 

Public  ActSy  May  session,  1849. 


ExTRACT^/rom  Section  1st  of  an  Act  incorporating  the  State  Bank  at 

Hartford. 

"  Provided,  That  the  President  and  Directors  of  said  bank  shall  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  this  state  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  a  bonus, 
which  sum  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  Normal  School  in 
this  state,  in  such  ways  and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Legislature." 

•  Resolutions  and  Private  Acts,  May  session,  1849. 


Extract  from  Section  12th  of  an  Act  incorporating  the  Deep  River 

Bank. 

Provided,  That  before  said  bank  shall  commence  discounting  notes, 
the  Directors  of  said  bemk  shall  pay  to  the  trecisurer  of  this  state  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  Normal  School  in 
this  state." 

Resolutions  and  Private  Acts,  May  session,  1849. 


"  Resolved,  That  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts  be,  and  he  hereby 
is  directed  to  draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  payable  to  tlie 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
heretofore  deposited  with  said  Treasurer,  by  the  Deep  River  Bank,  for 
the  use  of  said  School." 

Resolutions  and  Private  Acts,  May  session,  1850. 


An  act  in  alteration  of"  An  Act  concerning  Education.''^ 

Sec.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Revresentatires  in 
General  Assembly  convened.  The  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
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idiali  be,  ex-officio,  Saperintendent  of  Common  Schools,  v/hoae  duty  it 
ahall  be  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  common  schools  or  the 
state,  to  collect  information  from  school  visitoni  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Act  concerning  Education,  and  from 
other  sources,  to  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  Uie  General 
Anembly,  contaimng  a  statement  of  the  condition  ofthe  common  schools 
of  the  statk  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  better  organ- 
ization of  tne  common  school  system,  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  his 
office  and  to  the  interests  of  education  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  to  com- 
municate. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Superintendent  appointed  by  virtue  hereof  be,  anc 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  hold  at  one  convenient  place  in 
eadi  county  ofthe  state,  in  the  months  of  September,  October  or  Novem- 
ber annuady,  schools  or  conventions  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  our  common 
schools,  and  to  employ  one  suitable  person  to  assist  him  at  each  of  said 
schools. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  compensation  of  the  Superintendent  shall  be  three 
doUars  per  day,  in  full  for  his  services  while  actually  employed  in  per- 
formiuj^  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law,  and  shall  be  allowed  his  neces- 
sary disbursements  for  traveling  expenses,  stationery,  printing  and  clerk- 
hiijs,  in  the  business  of  said  omc6.  And  the  person  or  persons  by  him 
employed  in  assisting  at  said  school,  shall  be  allowed  not  exceeding  three 
doltars  per  day  for  the  time  occupied  in  traveling  to  and  from,  and  attend- 
ing said  school  conventions;  which  compensation  and  disbursements  shsdl 
be  paid  from  the  civil  Ust  funds  of  the  state,  afler  being  taxed  and  allowed 
by  the  Comptroller,  who  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  State  Treasurer 
therefor. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  give  seasonable  notice  to  each  school  society  of  the 
times  and  places  of  holding  said  schools  or  conventions,  and  such  other 
notice  to  the  teachers  as  he  may  deem  exjiedient 

Sec  5.  That  so  much  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  Act  concerning  Edu- 
cation as  constitutes  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund^  ex-ofhcio.  Su- 
perintendent of  Conmion  Schools,  and  the  resolve,  passed  m  1848,  provi- 
ding for  employing  persons  to  hold  schools  of  teachers,  and  for  holding 
the  same,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.  Provided^  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  shall,  ex-omcio,  remain  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  exercising  all  the  powers  heretofore  conferred  on 
him,  until  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  shall  be  appointed, 
and  enter  on  the  duties  of  said  appointment 

Approved,  June  22d,  1849. 

Public  AcUi  May  seuian,  1849. 
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dedj  that  not  more  than  one  shall  be  admitted  from  any  school  society,  till 
each  society,  from  which  an  application  is  made,  shall  have  a  pupil  in  the 
school.  The  trustees  shall  forward  to  each  pupil,  so  appointed,  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  appointment,  returning  also  to  the  principal  a  list  of  pupils  ap- 
pointed to  the  school.  If  there  ^edl  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  appii-* 
cants  from  any  county,  to  fill  the  number  of  appointments  allowed  to  such 
county,  the  trustees  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  lot  from  among  the  whole 
number  of  remaining  applicants.  To  all  pupils  so  admitted  to  the  school, 
the  tuition  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  scnool  shall  be  gratuitous. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  trustees  are  authorized  to  make  provisions  for  a 
Model  Primary  School^  under  a  permanent  teacher  approved  by  Uiem,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have  opportunity  to  practice 
the  modes  of  mstruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  tne  Normal  School. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  support  of  said  Normal  School,  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated the  bonus  derived  from  the  "  State  Bank,"  and  the  interest  which 
may  accrue  thereon ;  from  which  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
annually,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  shall  be  paid  to  said  trustees,  with 
said  interest,  by  order  of  the  Comptroller,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State ; 
no  part  of  which  sum  shall  be  expended  in  any  building  or  fixtures  for 
said  school. 

Approved,  June  22d,  1849. 

Public  Acts,  May  session,  1849. 


ExTRAOT^/rom  Section  1st  of  an  Act  incorporating  the  State  Bank  aX 

Hartford, 

"  Provided,  That  the  President  and  Directors  of  said  bank  shall  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  this  state  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  a  bonvis, 
which  sum  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  Normal  School  in 
this  state,  in  such  ways  and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  provided  by   tiie 
Legislature." 

•  Resolutions  and  Private  Acts,  May  session,  1849. 


Extract  from  Section  12th  of  an  Act  incorporating  the  Deep   Rive 

Bank. 

Provided,  That  before  said  bank  shall  commence  discounting  notej 
the  Directors  of  said  bank  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  this  state  ttie  svii 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  Normal  School  i 
this  state." 

Resolutions  and  Private  Acts,  May  session,  184:0- 


"  Resolved,  That  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts  be,  and  he  l^eic"^ 
is  directed  to  draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  payable   ^^, 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  c^loUc 
heretofore  deposited  with  said  Treasurer,  by  the  Deep  River  3aJMt, 
the  use  of  said  School."  -i  ^^*SC 

Resolutions  and  Private  Acts,  May  session^    Xcs«^ 


An  act  in  alteration  of"  An  Act  concerning  Educatian^^^ 

Sec.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Represent ^^^^ 
General  Assembly  convened.  The  Principal  of  the  State  Norint^*     ^^^ 


IIB8T ANNUAL  REPORT 
arm  imonsBa  or  the  ffTATB  mosmu.  school  op  coNNEcncin'. 

mnuniD  mit  IGtb,  IBGO. 

Tht&e  General  Atiembly  of  the  StaU  of  Cormedicui: 

Tbe  Board  of  TnuteeBofthe  Slate  Normal  School,  in  conrormitf  to  s 
requisitioD  ortheact  for  the  ealablishmeDt  of  the  same,  respecliully  pre- 
eenlthdrfim  Annual  Report 

Tbe  Board,  at  its  first  meeting,  on  the  7th  of  August,  afler  dulyorgaiH 
:ziiig,  resolved  to  inme  a  public  notice,  inviting  propoBala  for  the  location 
of  the  Bchcol,  either  permanent,  or  otherwise,  aa  the  act  provides.  To  thia 
iovitatjon  but  one  town  made  a  prompt  respouse,  and  Tor  a  time  the  pro- 
jected iiutitation  Koned  in  daiiger  of  proepectire  defeat,  from  public 
UBihy  and  indifibreoce.  After  the  fapee  of  KMiie  two  or  three  months, 
the  cause  of  thiji  alarming  silence  was  ooderstood  to  proceed  from  tbe 
general  impresmon  which  liad  gone  abroad,  that  the  institution  was  to  be 
Us  migratory  nature,  and  pass  from  place  to  place,  without  remaining 
long  eiMnigh  anywhere,  to  gain  a  residence,  and  make  its  acquisition 
desirable.  No  adequate  inducement  wa*  offered  to  the  people  of  any 
locality  in  the  state,  lo  make  the  oeoessary  outlay,  and  offer  the  proponfa 
solicited. 

To  obviate  this  embarraesment,  and  induee  the  requisite  jtroposala,  the 
Board,  at  asubsequent  meeting,  in  the  exercise  of  the  dtscretionarv  power 
vested  in  it,  resolved,  that,  wherever  located,  the  institution  shoula  m  per- 
manently established  during  four  years,  at  least,  the  period  contemplated 
by  tbe  act  Soon  after  it  was  understood  that  such  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Board,  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  which  had  hung  over  the  fate  ot 
tbe  projected  institution,  disappeareii,  and  liberal  offers  were  made  by 
several  towns  in  the  centralpcirtof  the  state,  which  will  be  fiprher  imtieed 
in  tbe  sequel  of  this  report 

Another  question  of  great  moment,  deejdy  involving  the  welfare  of  the 
institution,  claimed  and  received  tbe  early  attention  of  the  Bocffd,  viz.  who 
shall  be  its  Principan  On  the  decisian  of  this  auealion,  the  Board  felt 
that  very  much  ot^lhe  character  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  de- 
pending; and  it  received  that  careful  attention  and  anxious  deliberatioo, 
Mdiich  Its  importance  seemed  to  demand.  After  consultation  with  the 
Kienda  of  the  enterprise,  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  thorooghly 
eanvaasing  the  merits  of  several  candidates,  whose  names  had  been  pre- 
sented, the  Board  came,  unanimouslv  to  the  choice  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  a  gentleman  well  known  m  tlija  btLtL  by  lua  lormer  I  ilioru  in  the 
cause  of  popular  educatioi^  as  Sccrtiary  of  the  fate  Board  of  EducaUoo, 
and  more  recently  CominisRonrr  ni   t  ommon  Schools  in  tlie  slate  of 

Rhode  kland.     His  dialir-L-  .1 
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OP  TBE  TRDBTBBS  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  0CHOOL  OP  CONNECTICUT. 

■UBMITTID  MAT  IGTH,  1860. 


7b  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connectiad: 

The  Board  of  Traetees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  conformity  to  a 
requisition  of  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  the  same,  respectfully  pre- 
sent their  first  Annual  Report 

The  Board,  at  its  first  meeting,  on  the  7th  of  August,  afler  duly  organ- 
izing, resolved  to  issue  a  public  notice,  inviting  proposals  for  the  location 
of  the  school,  either  permanent,  or  otherwise,  as  the  act  provides.  To  this 
invitation  but  one  town  made  a  prompt  response,  and  for  a  time  the  pro- 
jected institution  seemed  in  danger  of  prospective  defeat,  fh>m  put^ 
uiathy  and  indifiisrence.  Afler  the  lapse  of  some  two  or  three  months, 
the  cause  of  thif  alarming  silence  was  understood  to  proceed  fh>m  the 
general  impression  which  had  gone  abroad,  that  the  institution  was  to  be 
of  a  migratory  nature,  and  pass  from  place  to  place,  without  remaining 
hof  enough  anywhere,  to  gain  a  residence,  and  make  its  acquisition 
desirable.  No  adequate  inducement  was  ofiered  to  the  people  of  any 
locality  in  the  state,  to  make  the  necessary  outlay,  and  ofier  the  proposali 
eolictted. 

To  obviate  this  embcurassment,  and  induce  the  requisite  proposals,  the 
Board,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
vested  in  it,  resolved,  that,  wherever  located,  the  institution  should  Im9  pei^ 
manently  established  during  four  years,  at  least,  the  period  contemplated 
bf  the  act  Soon  after  it  was  understood  that  such  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Board,  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  which  had  hung  over  the  fate  of 
the  projected  institution,  disappeared,  and  liberal  ofiers  were  made  by 
several  towns  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  which  will  be  fgrther  noticed 
in  the  sequel  of  this  report 

Another  question  of  great  moment,  deeply  involving  the  welfare  of  the 
institution,  claimed  and  received  the  early  attention  of  the  Boeurd,  viz.  who 
■hail  be  its  Principal?  On  the  decision  of  this  Question,  the  Board  felt 
that  very  much  of^the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  de- 
pending ;  and  it  received  that  careful  attention  and  anxious  deliberation, 
which  Its  importance  seemed  to  demand.  Afler  consultation  with  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise,  in  different  P&rts  of  the  state,  and  thoroughly 
canvassing  the  merits  of  several  candidates,  whose  names  had  been  pre- 
sented, the  Board  came,  unanimously,  to  tne  choice  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  this  state,  by  his  former  labors  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  as  Secretary  of  the  late  Board  of  Elducation. 
and  more  recently  Commissioner  of  Conmion  Schools  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  His  distinguished  ability  and  zeal  in  the  cause,  couplea 
with  his  entire  self-consecration,  and  large  experience,  constitute  the 
sorest  guaranty  of  the  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  appoint- 
ment, and  that  no  effort  will  be  lacking  on  his  part,  to  give  to  the  institu- 
tion efficiency  and  utility.  From  the  time  when  this  appointment  wai 
conferred  on  Mr.  Barnard,  he  has  co-operated  with  the  Board  of  which  ha 
k,  ex  officio,  a  member^  in  the  preparatory  labors  of  locating  the  school, 
and  putting  it  in  operation. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  15th  of  January, 
proposals  for  the  location  of  the  school  had  been  received  from  the  city  of 
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Fyih  Annual  Repcrt  of  the  Superintendent  (Bknry  Barnard)  of  the  Com' 
mon  Schoolt  qf  ConnectiaU  to  the  General  Ataembly,  May  eeasion^  1850. 

After  the  lapse  ofa  quarter  of  a  century  fiince  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Ck)nnecticut  was  first  called  to  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  spe- 
cial |>reparation  of  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible labors,  the  Legislature  in  1849  appropriated  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  paid  by  the  State  Bank,  and  of  one  thousand  dollars 
psiid  bv  the  Deep  River  Bank,  as  a  bonus  for  their  respective  charters,  to 
meet  the  annual  expenses  ofa  State  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary, for  a  period  of  four  years.  Apart  from  my  official  connection  with 
the  institution,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  auty  as  Superintendent  of  Common 


usefulness  of  the  common  schools,  bom  as  to  the  quality  and  amount  of 
education  given.  So  anxious  were  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution to  make  a  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  that  without  waiting  for 
the  complete  outfit  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  library,  which  the  people 
of  New  Britain  had  pledged  themselves  to  furnish  on  the  location  of  the 
'Normal  School  in  that  village,  the  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  the 
present  month,  (May,)  under  as  favorable  auspices,  as  to  pupils  and  oppor- 
tunities for  imparting  practical  knowledge,  as  any  of  the  seven  Normal 
Schools  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  on  this  continent.  At  the 
olose  of  the  first  week,  there  were  thirty-five  Normal  pupils  in  attendance, 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  Associate 
Principal  of  the  School,  and  upward  of  three  hundred  pupils  from  the 
village,  in  four  Schools  of  Practice,  under  die  charge  of  Mr.  Stone,  assisted 
bv  Prof.  Guion,  three  female  teacners  and  pupiJs  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  four  Schools  of  Practice  are  supported  oy  the  Central  District  of  the 
New  Britain  School  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  any  published  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  regu- 
lating permanently  the  number  of  sessions  in  the  year,  and  the  length  ot 
each  session,  the  subject  and  course  of  instruction,  the  period  of  attend- 
ance or  de^ee  of  proficiency  to  entitle  a  pupil  to  the  diploma  of  the  insti- 
tution, I  will  venture  to  set  forth  the  general  jdans  and  aims  of  the  officers 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  immediate  care  of  the  institution,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  known  its  objects,  and  showing  its  probable  influ 
enc'e  on  our  common  schools. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Normal  School  believe  that  thev  could  best  pro- 
mote the  permanent  improvement  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  by 
truly  educating,  and  thoroughly  training  a  few  efficient  teachers  of  the 
right  stamp  ofcharacter,  physfcal,  intellectual,  esthetical  and  moral,  and 
then  securmg  their  permcment  employment  at  fair  remunerating  wages,  at 
central  points  in  different  sections  of  the  state,  as  Normal  teachers  in 
model  school-houses;  or,  by  being  allowed  to  select  every  year  out  of 
such  candidates  as  may  be  presented  by  the  visitors  for  the  several  school 
societies,  a  small  number  of  pupils  who  possess  the  health,  gentleness  of 
manners,  fondness  for  children,  purity  ofcharacter,  singleness  of  purpose 
and  tact  that  indicate  a  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  and  then,  retam  tnem 
long  enough  to  superadd  such  appropriate  knowledge  of  the  studies  to  be 
taught,  and  practical  skill  in  arranging  the  classes  and  conducting  the  in- 
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■tnietioo  and  duieiplme  of  an  elementaiy  school,  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditioos  of  an  agricultural  district  But  as  either  of  these  courses  are  im- 
practieabie  under  present  circumstances,  they  will  aim  to  benefit  in  such 
measure  as  they  can,  as  many  pupils  as  may  apply  for  admission ;  to  co- 
operate every  year  in  such  ways  as  shall  be  open  to  them,  with  as  mai^ 
teachers  of  the  state  as  they  can  meet  for  professional  improvement 
whether  the  same  shall  be  pupils  of  the  school  or  not ;  to  act  by  perso^ 
viaitB  to  the  schools,  and  by  public  addresses,  on  as  many  societies  and 
distncts  as  their  engagements  at  the  Normal  School  will  admit ;  and  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  of  the  state  generally,  by  precept  and  example,  by 
roice  and  pen,  as  far  and  fast  as  they  can,  for  more  thorough  and  pro- 
gressive steps  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  the  educational  neld. 

2.  The  benefit  or  the  Normal  School  to  any  pupil  will  be  measured  by 
the  preiiaration  each  may  bring  in  character,  attainments  and  aptitude 
for  me  ousiness,  and  the  time  and  industry  which  may  be  devoted  to  the 
work.     The  officers  of  the  school  cannot  encourage  for  a  moment,  the  idea 
that  a  person  who  does  not  understand  a  subject  thorou^y,  can  ever 
teach  Uiat  subject  well,  or  that  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  in 
the  institution,  however  dilifirently  and  wisely  employed,  will  be  sufiicient 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  a  child's  mind  in  particu- 
lar; of  the  studies  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  well  taught  in  our  conunon 
schools,  imd  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  same ;  of  the  motives 
which  are  to  be  appealed  to  to  secure  habits  of  study,  order  and  obedi- 
eoce ;  and  of  all  the  technical  and  practical  details  of  school  keeping. 
They  believe,  however,  that  a  person  of  quick  observation,  of  some  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  the  business,  and  a  clear  intellect  of  the  average  power 
aad  cuithracion,  can,  with  orainary  diligence  and  devotion,  obtain  much 
additionai  informatbn,  and  some  practical  experience,  correct  many  old 
errors  and  appropriate  many  valuable  hints,  and  above  all  catch  the  true 
prafessioaal  spirit  by  even  one  term's  residence  at  the  school.    A  sinsle 
viat  to  a  good  scnool ;  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  good  teacher ;  Sib 
reading  of  a  single  chapter  in  Emerson's  ^  Schoolmaster,^'  or  Page's 
^Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  may  be  not  only  a  help,  but  the 
tfartinff  point  of  a  new  life  to  the  young  teacher.    The  officers  of  the 
Normu  School  will,  therefore,  welcome  any  teacher  or  candidate  for 
teadung,  to  the  institution  under  their  charge,  for  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  a 
reBidoQce  of  years. 

3.  By  means  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  Normal  School  and  in  the 
Schools  of  Practice,  an  opportunity  ^1  be  ofiered  to  every  member  of  the 
•ehool  to  review  thoroughly  any  one  or  all  of  the  elementary  studies  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  extend  his 
attaimaents  in  any  of  ^ese  studies,  and  such  kindrea  branches  as  will 
fittflitate  his  success  as  a  teacher  in  any  grade  of  common  schools. 

The  reviews  and  recitations  will  be  so  conducted,  as  to  methods  and 
practical  illustrations,  as  to  make  the  studies  far  more  interestinff  and 
profitable  than  they  now  are,  whether  regarded  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tioa  or  as  means  of  intellectual  discipline,  preparatory  to  those  labors  and 
duties  of  life  which  are  most  importcmt  and  universal  A  knowledge  of 
the  elements  and  structure  of  the  En^ish  language,  is  justly  deemed  of 
paramount  importance,  and  it  is  proposed  so  to  teach  it,  as  to  give  to  every 
child  who  shall  attend  a  common  school  with  ordinary  regulcuity  and  dil- 
igeace,  not  only  the  ability  to  spell  and  read  with  accuracy  and  facilit)^ 
bat  to  converse  and  compose  in  it  with  a  good  decree  of  readiness  and 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  acauire  an  earnest  and  discriminating  taste 
wr  the  choicest  productions  of  American  and  English  literature.  Pen- 
■MMi^hip  ig  DOW  taught  in  every  district  school,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
nect the  exercises  in  this  branch  not  only  with  constant  practice  in  Eng- 
compodtion,  with  book-keeping  and  oUier  forms  of  business,  but  also 
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with  the  art  of  drawing,  thus  educating  to  a  higher  degree  than  mere 
writing  can  do,  both  the  eye  and  the  hand,  rendering  the  one  observant, 
and  the  other  exact,  and  at  the  same  time,  training  several  important 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  imparting  a  power  which  can  be  turned  to 
many  useful  purposes  in  every  department  of  practical  life. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  now  generally  taught  in  our  schools,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  some  practical  instruction  in  vocal  music  and  physioloj^y ; 
and  to  those,  whose  previous  training,  or  whose  residence  at  the  institu- 
tion will  be  long  enough  to  allow  of  this  extension  of  the  course  without 
abridginfi^  the  time  and  attention  which  are  due  to  the  elementary  studies, 
a  general  view  of  the  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  of  domestic 
economy,  will  be  presented. 

4.  Subjects  will  be  taught  in  the  Normal  School  rather  than  text 
books ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  subject  is  treated  by  several 
of  the  best  authors,  will  be  compared  and  discussed,  in  order  that  the  grad- 
uates may  be  prepared  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  school 
books,  whenever  a  change  of  text  books  is  desirable  in  a  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  teach  the  subjects  properly,  even  if  pupils  of  the 
■une  class  should  study  the  subject  in  different  dooks. 

5.  The  elementary  studies  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  with  constant 
practice  on  the  blackboard,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  maps,  and  cheap  and 
■imple  apparatus  as  are  now  furnished  in  our  best  class  of  common  scnools, 
and  are  mdispensable  in  all  schools,  not  onlv  that  these  studies  may  be 
more  vividly  apprehended,  but  that  the  teachers  may  be  prepared  to  use 
means  of  practical  and  visible  illustration  whenever  the  same  shall  be 
furnished.  For  the  want  of  knowledge  of  many  useful  applications  of  the 
blackboard  in  all  of  the  elementcury  studies,  even  the  blackboard  is  but 
little  used  at  the  present  time  by  the  teachers  of  our  district  schools. 

6.  In  addition  to  familiar  and  practical  suggestions  on  particular  points 
in  the  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools,  as  occasion  may 
call  for  the  same  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  institution,  lectures  will  be 
given  on  the  history  of  education  and  schools ;  on  the  object  and  princi- 
ples of  public  instruction  in  general,  and  of  our  own  system  in  particular; 
on  the  art  of  teaching  and  its  methods,  and  the  application  of  these  meth- 
ods to  each  particular  study ;  on  the  theory  of  discipline  and  its  practice ; 
on  the  peculiarities  of  a  district  school,  as  well  as  of  other  grades  of 
schools ;  on  the  general  principles  of  scnool  architecture ;  on  the  legal 
position  and  relations  of  a  teacher  in  our  system  of  common  schools ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  topics  which  need  not  be  enumerated  in  this  place. 
[  Tomes  for  Discussion,'] 

These  topics  will  be  examined  by  the  pupils  in  the  light  of  their  own 
previous  experience  and  observation,  will  oe  tested  by  contrast  and  com- 
parison with  the  matter  and  manner  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
mstitution,  and  its  associated  schools  of  practice,  will  be  further  investi- 
gated in  the  books  on  the  history  of  education  and  schools,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  in  the  library,  and  will  be  made  the  themes  of 
oral  discussion  and  written  essays  whidi  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  regu- 
jur  routine  of  the  Normal  School. 

7.  The  various  principles  which  come  under  the  general  department  o.' 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  will  not  only  be  exemplified  as  far  as 
practicable  in  the  memagement,  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  Schools  of  Practice,  but  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
to  the  pupils  of  the  first,  to  apply  the  same  in  practice  to  such  extent  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  previous  education  of  each  shsdi  render  expedient 
and  desirable.  To  give  the  most  thorough  familiarity  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  organizing  and  conducting  common  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enable  a  few  at  least  of  each  class  to  continue  their  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  a  certain  number  will  be  employed  as  assistant  teach- 
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ers  in  the  schools  of  the  village;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  neigh- 
boring districts.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  such  pupils  to  spend  a  jwr- 
lion  of  the  vacations  in  visiting  the  beet  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  in  attending  educational  meetings  of  various  kinds  which  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  The  pupils 
thus  employed  will  embody  in  written  reports  ihe  results  of  their  observ- 
atioQ  and  experience,  which  will  be  subject  to  the  examination  and  criti- 
cism of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

8.  To  cultivate  a  truly  religious  feeling,  to  lay  the  foundation  and  im- 
plant the  motives  for  a  truly  religious  life,  to  enable  the  teachers  by  pre- 
cept and  example  rightly  to  develop  the  moral  faculties,  and  to  define  and 
enforce  the  performance  of  all  the  great  primary  moral  duties,  in  the 
schools  which  may  he  placed  under  .their  cnarge.  will  be  one  of  the  car- 
dinal objects  of  the  Normal  School.  Every  suitable  effort,  consistent  with 
perfect  religious  toleration,  will  be  made,  to  give  a  deep  moral  and  reli- 
gious tone  to  all  the  exercises,  and  to  the  whole  character  of  the  institu- 
tion, from  a  deep  conviction  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  of 
love  to  man.  must  form  the  main-spring  of  a  teacher's  activity,  while  it  is 
the  surest  pied^  of  success. 

9.  Occasioned  lectures  on  important  topics  of  education,  or  even  courses 
of  lectures  on  subjects  of  intrinsic  value,  and  which  reflect  light  on  the 
studies,  labors  and  duties  of  the  teacher's  calling,  will  be  secured  from 
lime  to  time  from  persona  who  have  given  to  these  subjects  special  pre- 
paration. In  this  way  it  is  anticipated  that  the  pupils  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  counsel,  experience  and  study  of  many  wise  and  distinguished 
teachers  and  educators  from  this  and  other  states. 

10.  No  efforts  will  be  spared,  by  correspondence  and  personal  applica- 
tion, to  assist  the  Normal  pupils  in  obtaining  permanent  situations  as  teach- 
ers, according  to  thue  qualifications  of  each,  and  to  promote  their  advance- 
ment from  a  schoonBi  a  lower  grade  and  compensation,  to  one  of  a  more 
desirable  character  in  botli  respects.     Any  aid  which  can  be  given  to  the 
grakates  of  the  school  by  advice  and  cooperation,  in  their  several  fields 
of  labor,  will  be  cheerfully  extended.    An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
such  as  may  wish  to  return  to  the  institution  for  a  short  period  to  perfect 
or  practice  themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction,  in  which 
00  trial  they  may  find  themselves  deficient.     An  anniversary  meeting,  or 
reunion  of  all  the  members  of  the  school,  will  be  encouraged  at  least  once 
in  a  year.     The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  invited  to  hold  at 
least  one  meeting  every  year  within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  where 
every  facility  at  the  command  of  its  officers  will  be  extended  to  make  the 
teachers  of  the  state  welcome,  and  their  session  profitable  and  interesting. 
Every  thing  will  be  done  by  the  officers  of  the  school,  which  a  strong  de- 
^  can  suggest,  and  unwearied  efforts  accomplish,  to  make  the  school 
ilortliy  of  me  kind  feeling  and  prompt  cooperation  of  all  who  are,  and  of 
all  who  propose  to  become  teachers  in  any  grade  of  public  or  private 
^hools  in  the  state,  to  grapple  as  with  bands  of  steel,  and  yet  only  by  the 
sympathy  of  a  common  pursuit  and  the  sense  of  reciprocal  benefit,  the 
pupils  to  the  school,  and  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  each  other,  and  to 
unite  all  hearts  and  all  heuids  in  the  great  work  of  the  more  complete, 
practicsal  and  universal  education  of  the  children  of  Connecticut. 

11.  To  make  the  objects  of  the  Normal  School  generally  known,  to  in- 
terest young  persons  of  the  right  character  and  views  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  induce  them  to  connect  themselves  with  the  institution  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  a  methodical  course 
of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  to  cooperate  with  such  pupils  as 
may  go  out  from  the  Normal  School  to  teach  in  different  parts  of  the 
ttate,  to  visit  schools  of  different  grades  in  large  and  small,  in  village  and 
cmmtiy  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  condition,  suggesi- 
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ing  improvements,  and  adapting  the  instruction  of  the  Normal  School  to 
the  real  deficiencies  of  elementary  education,  to  establish  pleasant  social 
and  professional  relations  with  teachers,  school  officers  and  parents,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  to  attend  Institutes,  Teach-- 
ers'  Associations,  and  common  school  meetings  of  every  name^  to  which 
they  may  be-  invited,  or  where  they  have  reason  to  suppose  their  presence 
ana  cooperation  will  prove  acceptable.  It  is  believed,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  four  vears  for  which  the  enterprise  is  now  planned,  every  school 
society,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  sixteen  hundred  and  fifVy  districts, 
will  be  visited  by  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School. 

This  department  of  labor  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise as  the  instructions  which  may  be  given  within  the  walls  of  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

Among  the  results  which  will  follow  from  the  successful  management 
>f  the  State  Normal  School  for  a  period  of  four  years,  now  provided  for 
by  law,  may  be  specified  the  following. 

1.  It  will  make  an  institution  or  institutions  of  this  character,  in  some 
form,  an  indispensable  feature  of  our  common  school  system.  This  has 
been  the  uniform  result  in  every  country  and  every  state  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  under  mvorable  auspices.  There  is  not  on  record 
t  single  instance  of  the  abandonment  of  this  agency  for  providing  good 
teachers  for  public  schools,  whenever  it  htts  been  tried  under  liberal  legis- 
lative or  governmental  patronage.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred 
such  schools  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  number. 

2.  It  will  thus  supply  the  want  which  has  lon^  been  known  to  exist  by 
those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  improvement  of  common 
schools,  of  a  place  where  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  requisite 
natural  qualifi cations,  can  acquire  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching 
without  a  series  of  experiments  which  are  annually  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  health,  faculties,  and  affections  of  the  children  placed  under  their 
charge.  It  will  do  for  the  future  teacher  what  the  direction  of  the  master 
workman  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  apprenticeship  do  for  the  future 
mechanic ;  what  the  law  school,  and  clerksnip  in  the  office  of  an  older 


the  business  of  tesushing  the  same  preparatory  study  and  practice  which 
the  common  judgment  of  the  world  aemands  of  every  other  profession 
and  art  In  this  case  it  is  provided  for  by  the  state,  because  the  state  has 
found  it  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  and  duty ; — of  right  in  its  strongest  and 
best  sense ; — to  look  after  the  education  of  children,  and  to  contribute  t(>> 
ward  the  wages  of  the  teacher ;  and  to  protect  her  own  appropriatiolB  ^ 
she  should  see  that  the  teachers  are  properly  qualified.  ^ 

3.  It  will  help  to  make  teachfaig  a  permanent  employment.  The  more 
truly  efficient  a  teacher  becomes,  the  more  thoroughly  the  habits  of  his 
mind  and  life  are  moulded  to  his  occupation,  the  more  deeply  his  soul  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  the  less  likely  he  is,  and  the  less 
capable  he  becomes  of  changing  his  career,  and  the  more  he  is  fortified 
against  the  temptations  to  forsake  it ;  and  the  example  and  success  of  one 
■uch  teacher  wul  have  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  choice  of 
many  others  just  starting  in  the  profession. 

4  It  will  help  to  verify  the  vocation  of  the  pupils  to  the  profession  for 
which  they  are  preparing.  The  Normal  School  will  be  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  for  any  person  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  work,  and  who 
losks  upon  teaching,  not  as  a  calling,  a  mission,  but  as  a  meanin^ricRa 
routine,  a  daily  tasK,  imposed  by  necessity,  or  taken  up  because  nothing 
better  offered,  and  to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  a  more  lucrative  occupa- 
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tion  ahall  turn  up,  or  open.  It  will  be  soon  ascertained  who  enters  upon 
the  prescribed  round  of  observation  and  practice,  of  reading  and  discus- 
sioD,  ofstady  and  lectures,  with  ihe  enthusiasm  of  persons  in  earnest  and 
in  love  with  their  business ;  and  only  such  will  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere, or  will  be  recommended  as  teachers  on  leaving  the  schooL 

5k  While  it  is  probable  that  much  the  largest  number  of  teachers  who 
become  connected  with  the  school  will  not  remain  long  enough  to  experi- 
ence the  full  benefit  of  what  is  understood  to  be  a  course  of  Normal  in- 
straetion  and  training,  still  it  is  believed  a  small  number  at  least  will,  and 
the  good  which  a  few  teachers  properly  trained  will  do,  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  employed.  Their  schools  will  be- 
come model  schools  for  other  districts,  and  the  awakening  influence  of 
their  example  and  labors  will  be  felt  all  around  them.  Teachers  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  training,  will  strive  to  excel 
those  who  have,  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  will  spring  up 
among  the  teachers  of  the  same  neighborhood. 

6.  Through  the  direct  and  necesstiry  influence  of  even  a  few  good 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  state ;  of  schools  made  good,  and  seen  and 
felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  made  good,  by  teachers  who  have  gone  out 
&om  this  institution  with  improved  and  improving  views  of  the  nature, 
objects  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  by  the  many  other  modes  in  which 
the  officers  and  pupils  of  this  scnool  propose  to  act  on  the  public  mind,  the 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  and  wages  will  be  gradually  and  per- 
manently raised.     Good  teachers  will  be  m  demand,  and  their  services 
will  command  good  wages.     The  contrast  between  a  good  teacher,  and 
a  poor  one,  will  be  seen  and  felt ;  and  then  the  great  commercial  law  of 
demand  and  supply  will  begin  to  operate.     The  want  of  good  teachers 
will  be  felt ;  and  then  will  follow  the  corresponding  demand.    The  de- 
mand will  induce  young  men  and  young  women  so  to  qualify  themselves 
as  to  meet  this  want    And  with  a  demand  for  and  supply  of  the  better 
artk^le.  the  poor  one  will  remain  a  drug  in  the  market     The  other  obsta- 
cles wliich  now  remain  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of  good  teachers 
^  gradually  and  forever  disappear.     Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient,  and 
unh^thy  school-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive  and  comfort- 
able structures ;  for  districts  having  the  first  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  who  will  understand  well  the  relations 
which  a  good  house  bears  to  his  own  health  and  his  success  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  instruction.     That  relic  of  barbarism,  the  practice  of  '^  board- 
ioff  round  "  of  compelling  the  teacher  to  live  homeless  and  without  the 
oraiaary  facilities  and  seclusion  for  study,  ofbeing  subjected  to  inconven- 
icitcies  to  which  the  lawyer,  or  clergyman,  or  mechanic  are  not  subjected 
hy  their  employers,  will  no  longer  remain  a  hindrance  to  the  formation  of 
a  permanent,  well  qualified  body  of  professional  teachers. 

7.  It  will  do  much  in  connection  with  Teachers'  Institutes.  Conventions, 
and  Associations,  to  inspire  and  strengthen  a  professional  feeling  among 
teachers.  All  the  advantages  felt  by  those  who  prepare  in  common  for 
other  professions,  or  act  in  concert, — friendships,  mutual  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  studies,  discussions  and  comparisons  of  view,  and  the 
social  position  and  influence  which  follow  the  association  of  larfi^e  num- 
bers in  the  same  pursuit, — will  be  experienced.  There  has  been  till  witliiii 
a  few  years  but  little  of  this  professional  spirit  Good  teachers  have 
grown  up  and  remained  isolated.  Their  experience  has  furnished  them 
with  excellent  methods,  a  social  position,  and  adequate  pecuniary  return. 
Bat  their  number  has  been  small  and  their  influence  has  been  hardly  felt 
beyond  their  own  school-rooms,  much  less  has  it  been  made  to  give  eleva- 
tkm,  character  and  amelioration  to  the  profession  generalljr. 

8.  It  will  do  something  toward  building  up  a  professional  literature 
which  shiedl  embody  the  experience,  reflection,  and  discussions  of  our  own 
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teachers  on  the  science  and  art  of  education  as  applied  and  developed  in 
our  common  schools.  The  practice  of  writing  essaya  in  the  Normal 
School  on  educational  topics ;  of  discussing  the  same  subjects  in  public 
meetings  of  te£u;hers  and  parents ;  of  makme  reports  to  the  Principal  on 
the  state  of  the  schools  in  which  they  may  l)e  engaged,  or  which  they 
may  visit  will  lead  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  Educational 
Periodical  for  their  own  benefit  By  means  of  such  a  periodical,  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  awakened  iad  kept  alive ;  improvements  in  each 
district  will  be  announced  and  made  the  common  proper^  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  wrong  ideas  in  education  will  be  exposed  and  exploded ;  and  the  sound 
practice  of  fi^d  teachers  will  be  embodied  in  words  and  reduced  to  the 
precision  ofscientific  principles. 

9.  The  officers  of  tnis  institution  expect  to  find  in  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  a  strong  natural  impulse  to  the  study  of  education,  and 
an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  future  profession,  as  the  noblest,  ho]i- 
est  department  of  himian  exertion.  Upon  that  class,  be  the  same  large 
or  small,  as  they  appear,  do  they  rely  for  ^ving  an  impulse  of  a  most 
powerful  kind  to  educational  improvement,  ai3  especially  in  fields  for  which 
the  laborers  are  at  present  few.  Whoever  else  may  doubt^  or  falter  or 
fail,  these  will  not  Though  called  upon  to  labor  in  obscurity,  they  will 
toil  on  and  find  their  happmess  in  their  work.  New  difficulties  vrill  only 
nerve  their  hearts  for  sterner  encounters. 

These  anticipations  of  good  to  the  teachers,  the  schools,  and  the  state, 
may  all  be  darkened,  postponed  and  defeated.  Public  confidence,  which 
must  be  the  breath  of  life  to  this  enterprise,  may  be  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn through  the  influence  of  sectarian  jealousy,  sectional  prejudice, 
or  party  spirit.  All  that  the  officers  of  the  Normal  School  can  do,  to 
avoid  studiously  all  just  occasions  of  offense,  and  to  deserve  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  people,  the  Legislature,  and  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
will  be  done.  All  they  ask  ia  a  fair  field,  a  reasonable  amount  of  coope- 
ration from  school  tecushers  and  school  officers,  the  charitable  judgments 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  good  health,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
labors. 


TOPICS 

VOR 

DOCDBBION  AMD  COBfPOSITION  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

EDUCATION. 

1.   The  daily  preparadon  which  the  teacher  should  bring  to  the  school- 
room. 
3.    The  circnmstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  school. 

3.  The  requisites  of  success  in  teaching. 

4.  Causesof  failure  in  teaching. 

5.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  school. 

6.  The  order  of  exercises  or  programme  of  recitations. 

7.  Tiie  policy  of  promulgating  a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  a 
school. 

8.  The  keeping  of  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and  to  school- 
officers. 

10.  The  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

11.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influence  generally. 

12.  The  best  use  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  school. 

13.  Modes  of  promoting  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  other 
Tirtaes  among  children. 

14.  Modes  of  f)romoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders, 
and  general  submission  to  authority. 

15.  Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of  dress,  respect 
for  the  school-room,  courtesy  of  tone  and  language  to  companions,  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners. 

16.  Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  from  injury 
and  defacement. 

17.  Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

18.  The  games,  and  modes  of  exerdseand  recreation  to  be  encouraged 
during  the  recess,  and  at  intermission. 

19.  Modes  of  preventing  tardiness,  and  securing  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school. 

90.  Causes  by  which  the  health  and  constitution  of  children  at  school  are 
impaired,  and  the  best  ways  of  counteracting  the  same. 

21.  The  government  of  a  school  generally. 

22.  The  use  and  abuse  of  corporal  punishment. 

23.  The  establishment  of  the  teacher's  authority  in  the  school. 

24.  Manner  of  treating  stubborn  and  refractory  children,  and  the  policy  of 
dismissing  the  same  from  school. 

25.  Prizes  and  rewards. 

26.  The  use  and  abuse  of  emulation. 

27.  Modes  of  interesting  and  bringing  forward  dull,  or  backward  scholars. 

28.  Modes  of  preventing  whispering,  and  communication  between  scholars 
in  school. 

29.  Manner  of  conducting  recitations  generally ;  and  how  to  prevent  or  de- 
tect imperfect  lessons. 

30.  Methods  of  teaching,  with  illustrations  of  each,  viz : 

a.  Monitorial. 

b.  Individual. 

c    Simultaneous. 
d*    Mixed. 
e.     Interrogative. 
/.     Explanative. 

C.    Elliptical. 
.    Synthetical. 
i.    Analytical. 

31.  Modes  of  having  all  the  children  of  a  school  (composed  as  most  District 
schools  are,  of  children  of  all  a^s,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  studies,)  at  all 
times  something  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it. 
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99.  Methods  of  teaching  the  several  studies  usually  introdaced  into  public 
•ehools— sQch  as— 

a.  The  use,  and  nature,  and  fonnation  of  numbers. 

b.  Mental  Arithmetic 
6.    Written  Arithmetic 
d.    Spelling. 

«.    Reading. 

/.  Grammar— including  conversation,  composition,  analysis  of  sen- 
tences, parsing,  &e. 

g.  Geography— including  map-drawing,  use  of  outline  maps,  atlas, 
globes,  &c. 

i.  Drawing^with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of  young 
children,  and  as  preliminary  to  penmanship. 

i.    Penmanship. 

j.    Vocal  music 

k.  Physiology— 00  far  at  least  as  the  health  of  children  and  teacher 
in  the  school-room  is  concerned. 

33.  The  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  necessary  for  the 
schools  of  different  grades. 

34.  The  development  and  cultivation  of  observation,  attention,  memory, 
association,  conception,  imagination,  &c. 

35.  Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  cultivating 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

36.  Modes  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  attention  and  study. 

37.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
fnm  right  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  development. 

38.  Lessons,  on  real  objects,  and  tna  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

39.  Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction,  and  the  use  of  lectures 
generally. 

40.  Manner  of  imparting  collateral  and  incidental  knowled^. 

41.  The  formation  of  museums  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

4d.  Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  map  and  other  drawings,  mine- 
rals, plants,  &c.,  between  the  different  schools  of  a  town,  or  of  different  towns. 

43.  School  examinations  generally. 

44.  How  far  committees  should  conduct  the  examination. 

45.  Mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  written  questions  and  answers. 

46.  School  celebrations,  and  excursions  of  the  school,  or  a  portion  of  die 
scholars,  to  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

47.  Length  and  frequency  of  vacations. 

48.  Books  and  periodicals  on  education,  schools  and  school  systems. 

49.  Principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of  a  school-house  for  schools 
of  different  grades. 

50.  Principles  on  which  text-books  in  the  several  elementary  studies  should 
be  composed. 

51.  The  use  ofprinted  questions  in  text-books. 
58.    The  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

53.  The  visiting  of  each  other's  schools. 

54.  The  peculiar  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  each  teacher,  in  respect 
to  school-house,  attendance,  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  parental  interest  and 
co-operation,  support  by  committees,  &c.,  &c. 

55.  The  practicability  of  oiganizing  an  association  of  the  mothers  and 
females  generally  of  a  district  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  their  doing  so 
without  any  special  organization. 

56.  Plan  for  the  oganization,  course  of  instruction,  and  management  gener- 
ally of  a  Teachers  Institute. 

57.  Advan  tages  of  an  Association  or  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  a  Town 
or  State,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  same. 

58.  Plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Seminary,  for  the  training  of  Teachers  for 
Common  or  Public  Schools. 


REMARKS 

ON    SEMINARIES    FOR    TEACHERS, 

BT  UV.  THOMAS  B.  OALLAUDlT. 


Thi  fonowing  remarks  originally  appeared  in  the  Connecticut  Observer, 
published  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  a  series  of  articles,  with  the  signature  of 
"A  Father.'*    The  first  article  was  dated  the  5th  of  January,  1825. 

So  important  result  can  be  attained  with  regard  to  the  accomplishment 
of  any  object  which  affects  the  temporal  or  eternal  well-being  of  our  spe- 
cies, without  enlisting  an  entire  devotedness  to  it,  of  intelligence,  zeal,  fidelity, 
industry,  integrity,  and  practical  exertion.    What  is  it,  that  has  furnished  us 
with  able  divines,  lawyers,  and  physicians  ?    The  undivided  consecration  of 
the  talents  and  efforts  of  intelligent  and  upriffht  individuals  to  these  profes- 
sions.   How  have  these  talents  been  matured,  and  these  efforts  been  trained, 
to  their  beneficial  results  ?     By  a  diligent  course  of  preparation,  and  a  long 
discipline  in  the  school  of  experience.    We  have  our  theological,  law,  ana 
medical  institutions,  in  which  our  young  men  are  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  these 
r^pective  professions,  by  deriving  benefit  from  the  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  libraries,  lectures,  and  experiments  afford.     Unaided  by  such 
inxiliaries,  genius,  however  brilliant ;  invention,  however  prolific  ;  obserra- 
tioQ,  however  acute ;  ingenuity,  however  ready ;  and  perseverance,  however 
indefatigable,  have  to  grope  their  way,  through  a  long  and  tiresome  process, 
to  the  attainment  of  results  which  a  Httle  acauaintance  with  the  labors  of  oth- 
ers in  the  same  track  of  effort,  would  render  a  thousand  times  more  easy, 
rapid,  and  delightful.    Experience  is  the  storehouse  of  knowledge-    Now 
why  should  not  this  experience  be  resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  education 
of  youth  ?    Why  not  make  this  department  of  human  exertion,  a  profession, 
as  well  as  those  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  ?     Why  not  have  an  InstitU' 
turn  for  the  training  up  of  Instructors  for  their  sphere  of  labor,  as  well  as 
mstitutions  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or 
the  physician  t 
Can  a  subject  of  more  interest  present  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the 

Eblic?  Does  not  the  future  improvement  of  our  species,  to  which  the  phi- 
ithropist  and  the  Christian  look  forward  with  such  delightful  anticipation, 
depend  on  the  plans  which  are  adopted  for  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  nan  1  Must  not  these  plans  begin 
with  infancy  and  childhood?  Do  not  the  Attainments  of  the  pupil  depend 
oponthe  talents,  the  fidelity,  and  the  integrity  of  those  by  whom  he  is  taught? 
How  will  he  learn  to  think,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  with  accuracy, 
Qoiess  his  instructors  are  able  to  teach  him  1  Shall  their  ability  depend  upon 
their  individual  experience  and  attainments  t  Are  you  satisfied  with  a  divine, 
a  Uwyer,  or  a  physician,  who  has  Qualified  himself,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  for 
his  profession,  by  solitary,  unaiaed,  unadvised,  untaught,  inexperienced 
efforts?  You  do  not  do  this.  Wh>[  not,  then,  require  in  the  instructors  of 
yooth,  to  whom  you  commit  the  training  up  of  your  offspring,  an  adequate 
preoaration  for  their  most  important  and  responsible  employment  ^ 

Bot  this  preparatory  discipline  is  considered  indispensable  not  merely  for 
the  learned  professions,  but  for  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  A  term  of 
jears  is  required  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  apprenticeship  to  any  of  the  me- 
chanical trades.  An  artisan  does  not  venture  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
pablic,  till  he  has  undergone  this  apprenticeship.  This  training  under  the 
instruction  of  experienced  masters,  is  deemed  of  still  more  imporunce  in 
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what  are  termed  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraying. 
To  foster  them,  academies  are  formed ;  models  are  collected  ;  lectures  are  de- 
livered ;  and  the  young  novitiate  is  willing  to  devote  years  of  patient  and 
assiduous  labor,  to  fit  himself  for  success  in  his  profession.  We  hear,  too,  of 
wiiat  is  termed  a  regularly-bred  merchant ;  and  the  drilling  of  the  counter 
and  the  counting-house  is  considered  indispensable  to  prepare  one  for  all  the 
complicated  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce.  And  if  men  are  to  be  train- 
ed to  arms,  academies  are  established,  at  which  experience,  ingenuity,  and 
science  are  put  in  requisition,  to  qualify  the  young  and  inexperienced  for  mili- 
tary exploits.  In  fact,  there  is  scarce  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  but  what  men  have  endeavored  to  render  successful,  by  a  process 
predicated  on  well-known  principles  of  human  nature  ; — by  making  it,  in  the 
first  place,  a  distinct  profession  or  calling ;  then,  by  yielding  to  those  who 
have  long  been  encaged  in  it  the  deference  which  their  experience  justly 
demands ;  and  finally,  by  compelling  those  who  would  wish  to  adopt  it,  to 
devote  themselves  to  it,«and  to  pass  through  all  the  preparatory  steps  which 
are  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  their  acquaintance,  both  with  its  theory 
and  practice-  In  this  way  only  we  hope  to  form  good  mechanics,  painters, 
engravers,  sculptors,  farmers,  merchants,  physicians,  and  lawyers. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  illustrations  may  be  considered  of  too  humble  a  kind. 
But  my  subject  is  a  very  practical  one,  and  I  intend  to  treat  it  in  a  practical 
way.  Permit  me,  then,  to  inquire  of  my  readers,  when  they  wish  to  get  a 
shoe  made,  to  whom  they  apply  ?  Do  they  not  take  considerable  pains  to 
find  a  first-rate  workman  ;  one  who  has  learned  his  trade  well,  and  who  can 
execute  his  work  in  the  best  manner  1  And  when  our  wives  and  daughters 
want  a  new  bonnet^  or  a  new  dress,  will  they  not  make  a  great  many  inquiries, 
and  take  not  a  few  steps,  and  consume  no  small  portion  of  very  valuable  time, 
to  ascertain  the  important  fact,  who  is  the  most  skillful  and  tasteful  milliucr 
and  seamstress  witnin  their  reach  ;  and  are  they  not  willing  to  undergo  many 
inconveniences,  and  to  wait  till  their  patience  is  almost  exhausted,  and  tlieir 
wants  very  clamorous,  in  order  to  obtain  the  precious  satisfaction  of  having 
the  work  done  by  hands  whose  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been  long  tested,  and 
on  whose  experience  and  judgment  in  adjusting  colors,  and  qualities,  and  pro- 
portions, and  symmetry,  and  shape,  they  can  safely  rely  1 

Is  a  shoe,  or  a  bonnet,  to  be  put  in  competition  with  an  immortal  mind  ? 

In  your  very  articles  of  dress,  to  clothe  a  frail,  perishable  body,  that  is 
soon  to  become  the  prey  of  corruption,  will  you  be  so  scrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  those  whom  you  employ  to  make  them ;  and  yet  feel  no  solicitude  in  re- 
quiring of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  habits,  and  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  soul  that  is  to  live  for  ever,  a  preparation  for  their  most 
responsible  task  ;  an  apprenticeship  to  their  important  calling ;  a  devotedness 
to  a  pursuit  which  involves  all  that  can  afiect  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  a 
kind  parent, — the  most  ardent  hopes  of  a  true  patriot, — the  most  expanded 
views  of  a  sincere  philanthropist, — the  most  benevolent  wishes  of  a  devout 
Christian  1 

I  am  told  that  the  Patent-office  at  Washington  is  thronged  with  models  of 
machines,  intended  to  facilitate  the  various  processes  of  mechanical  labor ; 
and  I  read  in  our  public  prints,  of  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in  any  of 
those  happy  discoveries  that  are  made  to  provide  for  the  wants,  and  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  man,  at  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  rate  ;  and  I  hear  those  eulo- 
gized as  the  benefactors  of  our  race,  whose  genius  invents,  and  whose  patient 
application  carries  into  effect  any  project  for  winnowing  some  sheaves  uf 
wheat  a  little  quicker,  or  spinning  some  threads  of  cotton  a  little  sooner,  or 
propelling  a  boat  a  little  faster,  than  has  heretofore  been  done  ;  and,  all  this 
while,  how  comparatively  few  improvements  are  made  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cating the  youthful  mind  ;  and  in  training  it  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  and  for 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come  ! 

Is  human  ingenuity  and  skill  to  be  on  the  alert  in  almost  every  other  field 
of  enterprise  but  this  ?  How  can  we  reconcile  our  apathy  on  this  subject 
with  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  children,  to  our  country,  and  to  our 
God  ? 

Let  the  same  provision,  then,  be  made  for  giving  success  to  this  depart- 
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ment  of  effort  that  is  so  liberally  made  for  all.others.  Let  an  institation  be 
established  in  everj  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  up  young  men 
for  the  profession  of  instructors  of  youth  in  the  common  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  Let  it  be  so  well  endowed,  by  the  liberality  of  the  public,  or 
of  indiridoals,  as  to  have  two  or  three  professors,  men  of  talents  and  habits 
adapted  to  the  pursuit,  who  should  devote  their  lives  to  the  object  of  the 
*'  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Education  of  Youth,"  and  who  should  prepare 
and  deliver,  and  print,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 

Let  the  institution  be  furnished  with  a  library,  which  shall  contain  all  the 
works,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  languages,  that  can  be  obtained  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  also  with  all  the  apparatus  that  modern  ingenuity 
has  devised  for  this  purpose  ;  such  as  maps,  charts,  globes,  orreries,  &c. 

Let  there  be  connected  with  the  institution,  a  school,  smaller  or  larger,  as 
circumstances  might  dictate,  in  which  the  theories  of  the  professors  might  be 
reduced  to  practice,  and  from  which  daily  experience  would  derive  a  thou- 
sand useful  instructions. 

To  such  an  Institution  let  young  men  resort  who  are  ready  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  instructors  of  youth.  Let  them  attend  a  regular 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  read  the  best  works ;  take 
their  turns  in  the  instruction  of  the  experimental  school,  and  after  thus 
becoming  qualified  for  their  office,  leave  the  Institution  with  a  suitable  cer- 
tificate or  diploma,  recommending  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

I  have  scarcely  room  to  allude  to  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
such  a  i^an-     It  would  direct  the  attention,  and  concentrate  the  efforts,  and 
inspire  the  zeal,  of  many  worthy  and  intelligent  minds  to  one  important  ob- 
ject-   They  would  excite  each  other  in  this  new  career  of  doing  good.     Eve- 
ry year  would  produce  a  valuable  accession  to  the  mass  of  experience  that 
would  be  constantly  accumulating  at  such  a  store-house  of  knowledge.     The 
business  of  instructing  youth  would  be  reduced  to  a  system,  which  would 
embrace  the  best  and  the  readiest  mode  of  conducting  it.    This  system 
would  be  gradually  diffused  throughout  the  community.     Our  instructors 
would  rank,  as  they  ought  to  do,  among  the  most  respectable  professions. 
•We  should  know  to  whom  we  intrusted  the  care  and  education  of  our  off- 
spring.   These  instructors,  corresponding,  as  they  naturally  would,  with  the 
Institution  which  they  had  left,  and  visiting  it,  at  its  annual,  and  my  imagina- 
tion already  portrays,  delightful  festivals,  would  impart  to  it,  and  to  each 
other,  the  discoveries  and  improvements  which  they  might  individually  make, 
in  their  separate  spheres  of  employment. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  what  great  advantages  such  an  institution  would 
afford,  by  the  combined  talents  of  its  professors,  its  library,  its  experimental 
school,  and  perhaps  by  the  endowment  of  two  or  three  fellowships,  for  this 
very  object,  for  i)\e  formation  of  the  best  books  to  be  employed  in  the  early  sta- 
rts of  education ;  a  desideratum,  which  rione  but  some  intelligent  mothers, 
and  a  few  others  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  so  humble,  yet  important 
an  object,  can  duly  appreciate. 

Such  an  Institution,  too,  would  soon  become  the  center  of  information  on 
all  topics  connected  with  the  education  of  youth  ;  and  thus,  the  combined 
results  of  those  individuals  in  domestic  life,  whose  attention  has  been  direct- 
ed to  the  subject,  would  be  brought  to  a  point,  examined,  weighed,  matured, 
digested,  systematized,  promulgated,  and  carried  into  effect. 

Such  an  Institution  would  also  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  sentiment, 
<tnd  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  public  effort  with  regard  to  the  correct  intellectual 
and  moral  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

To  accomplish  any  great  object,  the  co-operation  of  numbers  is  necessary. 
This  is  emphatically  true  in  our  republican  community.  Individual  influence, 
or  wealth,  is  inadequate  to  the  task.  Monarchs,  or  nobles,  may  singly  devise, 
and  carry  into  effect,  Herculean  enterprises.  But  we  have  no  royal  institu- 
tions ;  ours  must  be  of  more  gradual  growth,  and  perhaps,  too,  may  aspire  to 
more  generous  and  impartial  beneficence,  and  attain  to  more  settled  and  im- 
movable stability.  Now  to  concentrate  the  attention,  and  interest,  and  exer- 
tions of  the  public  on  any  important  object,  it  must  assume  a  definite  and  paJ- 
jable  form.     It  must  have  "a  local  habitation  and  name."    For  instance, 
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you  may,  by  statements  of  facts,  and  by  eloquent  appeals  to  the  sympathies 
of  others,  excite  a  good  deal  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
to  the  itisane.  But  so  long  as  you  fail  to  direct  this  g»od  will  in  some  par- 
ticular channel  of  practicfQ  effort,  you  only  play  round  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  you  wish  to  enlist  in  the  cause.  They  will  think,  and  feel,  and  talk, 
and  hope  that  something  will  be  done ;  but  that  is  all.  But  erect  your  Asy- 
lum for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  your  Retreat  for  the  insane.  Bring  these 
objects  of  your  pity  together.  Let  the  public  see  them.  Commence  your 
plans  of  relief-  Show  that  something  can  be  done,  and  how  and  where  it  can 
DC  done,  and  ^ou  bring  into  aation  that  sympathy  and  benevolence  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  mere  wishes,  and  hopes,  and  expecta- 
tions. Just  so  with  regard  to  improvements  in  education.  Establish  an 
Institution,  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  recommend,  in  every  state.  The 
public  attention  will  be  directed  to  it.  '  Its  Professors  will  have  their  friends 
and  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  they  will,  from 
time  to  time,  communicate  the  results  of  their  speculations  and  efforts,  and 
to  whom  they  will  impart  a  portion  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  themselves 
feel.  Such  an  Institution,  too,  would  soon  become  an  obiect  of  laudable 
curiosity.  Thousands  would  visit  it.  Its  experimental  school,  if  properly 
conducted,  would  form  a  most  delightful  and  interesting  spectacle.  Its 
library  and  various  apparatus  would  be,  I  may  say,  a  novelty  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably,  also,  have 
its  public  exakninations,  which  would  draw  together  an  assembly  of  intelli- 
gent and  literary  individuals.  Its  students,  as  they  dispersed  through  the 
community,  would  carjy  with  them  the  spirit  of  the  Institution^  and  thus,  by 
these  various  processes  of  communication,  the  whole  mass  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  feeling,  and  effort,  would  be  imbued  with  it. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  such  an  Institution,  would  be,  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  those  principles  of  disci- 
pline and  government  most  likely  to  promote  the  progress  of  children  and 
youth  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  How  sadly 
vague  and  unsettled  are  most  of  the  plans  in  this  important  part  of  education, 
now  in  operation  in  our  common  schools.  What  is  the  regular  and  well- 
defined  system  of  praise  and  blame ;  of  rewards  and  ptinishments  ;  of  excit- 
ing competition  or  appealing  to  better  feelinss ;  in  short,  of  cultivating  the 
moral  and  religious  temper  of  the  pupil,  while  his  intellectual  improvement 
is  going  on,  which  now  pervades  our  schools  ?  Even  the  gardener,  whom 
you  employ  to  deck  your  flower  beds,  and  cultivate  your  vegetables,  and  rear 
your  fruit  trees,  you  expect  to  proceed  upon  some  matured  and  well-under- 
stood plan  of  operation.  On  this  subject  I  can  hardly  restrain  my  emotions. 
I  am  almost  ready  to  exclaim,  shame  on  those  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
inquire  not  at  all,  who  almost  seem  to  care  not  at  all,  with  regard  to  the 
moral  discipline  that  is  pursued  by  instructors  in  cultivating  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  their  children.  On  this  subject,  every  thing  depends  on  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  instructor ;  on  the  plans  he  lays  down  for  him- 
self;  on  the  modes  by  which  he  carries  these  plans  into  effect.  Here,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  system  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Nothing  should  be  left 
to  whim  and  caprice.  What  is  to  be  this  system  ?  Who  shall  devise  it  ? 
Prudence,  sagacity,  affection,  firmness,  and  above  all,  experience,  should 
combino  their  skill  and  effort  to  produce  it.  At  such  an  Institution  as  I  have 
proposed,  these  requisites  would  be  most  likely  to  be  found.  Then  might 
we  hope  to  see  the  heart  improved,  while  the  mind  expanded  ;  and  knowl- 
edge, human  and  divine,  putting  forth  its  fruits,  not  by  the  mere  dint  of  arbi- 
trary authority,  but  by  the  genSer  persuasion  of  motives  addressed  to  those 
moral  principles  of  our  nature,  the  cultivation  of  which  reason  and  religion 
alike  inculcate. 

It  is  feared  by  some  that  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  produce  a  sufficient 
degree  of  public  interest  in  such  a  project  to  carry  it  into  effect, 

I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  think,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  community 
can,  at  once,  be  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  any  appeals,  however  eloquent,  or 
any  efforts,  however  strenuous,  into  one  deep  and  universal  excitement  on 
this  or  any  other  topie.    Information  must  be  gradually  diffused ;  the  feelings 
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of  infineiiiial  men  in  rarions  sections  of  the  coontrj  mast  be  enlisted ;  able 
writers  is  oar  public  prints  and  magazines  must  engage  their  hearts  and  their 
pens  in  the  caase. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  snppose  that  some  intelligent  and  respectable  indi- 
Tidaii,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  eonsdted  with  the  wise  and  judicious  within  his  reach,  who  might  feel 
an  interest  in  it,  should  prepare  a  course  of  lectures j  and  spend  a  season  or^ 
two  in  delirering  them  in  our  most  populous  towns  and  cities.  The  novelty 
of  this,  if  no  other  cause,  would  attract  a  great  many  hearers-  Such  an  indi- 
ridoal,  too,  in  his  excursions,  would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  well-informed  and  influential  men  ;  of  raining  their  views ;  of  learning 
the  extent  and  weight  of  all  the  obstacles  which  such  a  project  would  have 
to  encounter,  and  the  best  modes  of  removing  them ;  and,  if  it  should  indeed 
appear  deserving  of  patronage,  of  enlisting  public  sentiment  and  feehng  in  its 
favor. 

But  afler  all,  I  do  not  deem  it,  at  present,  necessarjr  for  the  comihence- 
meot  of  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  that  any  thing  like  an  universal 
public  interest  should  be  taken  in  it. 

If  the  experiment  could,  at  first,  be  made  upon  a  small  scale ;  if  such  an  Insti- 
totioo  could  be  moderately  endowed  with  funds  sufficient  to  support  one  or 
two  professors,  and  procure  even  the  elements  of  a  library,  afterward  to  be 
enlarged  as  public  or  private  bounty  might  permit ;  if  it  could  be  established 
in  some  town  large  enoueh  to  furnish  from  its  youthful  population,  pupils  to 
form  its  experimental  school;  and  if  only  a  few  young  men,  of  talents  and 
worth,  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  it,  with  an  intention  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  instruction  as  a  profession^ — it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  long  before  its  practical  utility  would  be  demonstrated.  The  instructors, 
ahhoneh  few  in  number,  who  would,  at  first,  leave  the  Institution,  would 
profcably  be  located  in  some  of  our  larger  towns.  Their  modes  of  instruction 
would  be  witnessed  by  numbers  of  the  influential  and  intelligent,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  soon  create  a  demand  for  other  instructors  of  similar  qualifi- 
cations. And  as  soon  as  such  a  demand  should  be  produced,  other  individu- 
als woold  be  found  willing  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  it.  And  thus  we 
might  hope  that  both  private  and  public  munificence,  so  bountifully  bestowed, 
at  the  present  day,  on  other  useful  objects,  would  eventually  contribute  a 
portion  of  its  aid  to  an  establishment  designed  to  train  up  our  youth  more 
successfully  to  derive  benefit  from  all  the  other  efforts  of  benevolence,  or 
vutitutions  of  literature  and  religion,  which  are  so  widely  extending  their 
infloeoce  through  every  part  of  our  highlv-favored  country. 

Another  obstacle,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  plan,  is  the  difficulty  of  indu- 
cing ytnm^  men  of  character  and  talents  to  embark  in  it,  and  to  devote  them- 
tehes  to  the  business  of  instruction  for  life. 

I  can  not  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  education  of 
jroDth  will  assume,  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  pious  individuals,  its  proper 
place  among  the  various  other  benevolent  exertions  which  are  made,  through 
the  aids  of  private  and  public  bounty,  for  meliorating  the  temporal  and  eternal 
condition  ot  man.  In  the  mean  whue,  can  not  a  few  young  men,  of  talents  and 
piety,  be  led  to  feel  that  the  thousands  of  our  rising  generation,  the  hope  of 
the  church  and  the  state,  have  strong  claims  upon  their  benevolence ;  and 
that  to  concentrate  their  time  and  their  efforts  to  such  an  enterprise,  may  be 
as  mnch  their  duty  as  to  engage  in  the  missionary  cause  1  Missionaries 
nnke  great  sacrifices,  and  practice  much  self-denial,  and  endure  weighty 
labors,  without  any  prospect  of  temporal  emolument,  in  order  to  train  up  hea- 
then youth  for  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  for  happiness  in»the  next ;  and 
can  not  those  be  found  who  will  undergo  some  sacrinces,  and  self-denial,  and 
labor,  to  bring  about  so  great  a  good  as  a  reformation  in  the  instruction  of 
those  youth  who  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  ?  Only  admit 
the  importance  of  the  object,  (and  who  can  deny  iti)  and  it  almost  looks  like 
an  impeachment  of  their  Christian  sincerity,  to  suppose  that  among  those 
hundreds  of  yonng  men  who  are  pressing  forward  into  the  ranks  of  charita- 
ble enterprise,  none  can  be  persuaded  to  enter  upon  a  domestic  field  of  labor, 
vhich  promises  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
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No,  only  let  the  project  be  begun,  let  the  way  of  usefulness  be  opened,  let  the 
countenance  and  support  of  even  a  few  pious  and  influential  individuals  be 
afforded,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  agents  to  carry  on  the  work,  at  least  to 
commence  it,  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  being  unable  to  procure  such  agents :  it  lies  deeper: 
it  arises  from  the  very  little  interest  that  has  yet  been  ^en  in  the  subject ; 
from  the  strange  neglect,  among  parents,  and  patriots,  and  Christians,  of  a 
well-digested  and  systematic  plan  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth ; 
from  the  sluggish  contentment  that  is  felt  with  the  long  established  modes  of 
instruction ;  and  from  the  apprehensions  that  all  improvements  are  either 
unsafe  or  chimerical. 

Once  rouse  this  apathy  into  the  putting  forth  of  a  little  exertion,  and  invest 
the  subject  with  its  true  dignity  and  importance,  and  let  it  be  felt  that  the 
church  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  feed  the  lambs  of  her  flock, 
and  your  young  men  will  come  at  her  bidding,  to  spend  their  strength  and 
their  days  in  this  delightful  service. 

But  these  young  men  are  poor  and  can  not  defray  the  expense  of  a  prepara^ 
tory  education  at  such  a  Seminary  as  has  been  proposed. 

roor  young  men  are  taken  by  the  hand  of  charily,  and  prepared  for  other 
spheres  of  benevolent  exertion ;  and  shall  this  wide,  and  as  yet  almost  uncul- 
tivated field  of  benevolence  be  quite  neglected,  for  the  want  of  a  little  pecu- 
niary aid  \  Who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Foreign  Missionary  efforts  ?  Was 
nothing  done  until  the  whole  Christian  public  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its 
duty  1  Did  this  mighty  enterprise  begin  in  the  collected  councils  of  the  grave 
ana  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  church !  Was  the  whole  plan  of  operation 
digested  and  matured  in  all  its  parts,  and  no  steps  taken  until  all  obstacles 
were  removed,  and  patronage,  and  influence,  and  means  collected  and  con- 
centrated to  insure  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  vast  design  1  No ; 
long,  long  before  all  this  complicated  machinery  was  put  in  motion,  the  mas- 
ter-spring was  at  work,  and  a  few  pious  and  prayerful  young  men  gave  an 
impulse,  at  first  to  private  zeal,  and  afterward  to  public  co-operation,  and  the 
result  fills  us  with  gratitude  and  astonishment. 

Let  a  Mills  and  his  associates  arise»to  a  hearty  engagedness  in  the  project 
of  diffusing  throughout  our  country  a  system  for  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
the  education  of  youth ;  let  their  faith  be  strong,  and  their  perseverance 
unwavering  ;  and  influence  and  wealth  will  soon  contribute  their  share  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  ;  and  poverty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
endure  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  will  cease  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  their  benevolent  designs.  Providence  can,  in  this,  as 
in  all  the  other  departments  of  his  dispensations,  make  even  the  selfish  pas- 
sions of  our  nature  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  good  and  charitable  exer- 
tions. 

Those  who  should  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  instruction  of 
youth  as  a  profession^  and  who  should  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a  course  of 
study  and  discipline  at  such  a  Seminary  as  I  have  proposed,  would  not  find  it 
necessary,  as  our  missionaries  do,  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  country- 
men for  support.  Their  talents,  their  qualifications,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions, would  inspire  public  confidence,  and  command  public  patronage.  For 
'  experience  would  soon  prove,  if  it  can  not  be  now  seen  in  prospect,  that  to 
save  time  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  have  this  education  complete 
instead  of  being  imperfi^ct,  and  to  prepare  the  youthful  mind  for  accurate 
thQught,  and  correct  feeling,  and  practical,  energetic  action,  in  all  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  is  to  save  money ;  and  even  those  who  now  expend  a  few  dollars 
with  so  niggardly  a  hand,  in  the  education  of  their  dear,  immortal  offspring, 
would  soon  learn  how  to  calculate  on  the  closest  principles  of  loss  and  gain, 
in  the  emplovment  of  instructors,  and  be  willing  to  give  twice  as  much  to  him 
who  would  do  his  work  twice  as  well  and  in  half  the  time,  as  they  now  give 
to  him  who  has  neither  skill  nor  experience  in  his  profession. 

Am  I  extravagant  in  these  speculations  1  I  thmk  I  am  not ;  and  if  my 
readers  will  exercise  a  little  more  patience,  I  hope  to  show,  that  in  adopting 
the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  there  will  be  an  actual  saving  of  money  to 
individuals  and  to  the  stc>-*   in  addition  to  those  numerous  advantages  m  a 
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social,  political,  and  religious  point  of  view,  that  would  result  from  it,  and 
which  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  so  jpeat,  that  if  they  could  not  be  attained  in 
any  other  way,  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  stand  in  com- 
petition with  them. 

My  reasoning  is  founded  on  two  positions  which,  I  think,  can  not  be  con- 
troverted ; — that  the  present  modes  of  instructing  youth  are  susceptible  of 
Tast  improvement ;  and  that  if  these  improvements  could  be  carried  into 
operation,  by  having  a  more  effectual  system  of  education  adopted,  and  by 
traiomg  up  instructors  of  superior  attainments  and  skill,  there  would  be  a  great 
sano^,  both  of  time  and  labor,  and  of  all  the  contingent  expenses  necessary 
to  be  incurred. 

'  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  I  believe  it  falls  short  of  the 
truth,  that  eight  years  of  pretty  constant  attendance  at  school,  counting  from 
the  time  that  a  child  begins  to  learn  his  letters,  is  necessary  to  give  him  what 
is  called  a  good  English  education-  I  do  not  fear  to  hazard  the  assertion, 
that  under  an  approved  system  of  education,  with  suitable  books  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  conducted  by  more  intelligent  and  experienced  instructors, 
as  much  would  be  acquired  in  Jive  years,  by  our  children  and  youth,  as  is  noW 
acquired  in  eight. 

N'ow  with  regard  to  those  parents  who  calculate  on  receiving  benefit  from 
the  labor  of  their  children,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that,  by  gaining  three  years 
cat  of  eight  in  the  course  of  their  education,  there  will  be  an  immense  saving 
to  the  state.  This  saving  alone  would,  I  apprehend,  if  youth  were  usefully 
employed,  more  than  deiray  the  additional  wages  which  would  have  to  be 
given  to  instructors  of  skill  and  experience,  and  who  should  devote  themselves 
to  their  employment  as  a  profession  for  life.  But  if  even  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  labor  of  children  is  not  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  for  having  the  same  object  accomplished  in  five  years  that  now 
consumes  eight,  you  could  at  least  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  five  years  of 
instruction  as  you  now  pay  for  eight.  In  addition  to  this,  as  it  i^  the  custom 
in  many  of  our  country  towns  for  the  instructor  to  board  in  the  families  of 
those  who  send  children  to  school,  there  would  be  a  saving  also  in  this 
respect.  There  would  be  a  saving,  too,  with  regard  to  all  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  school,  such  as  books,  stationery,  wood,  &c. 

In  a  community  constituted  like  that  of  New  England,  where  so  great  a 
proportion  of  its  population  is  devoted  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
any  system  of  education  which  could  save  the  public  three  years  out  of  eight 
of  the  time  and  labor  of  all  its  children  and  youth,  would,  it  is  manifest,  aidd 
an  immense  sum  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  country,  and  recommend 
itself  to  every  patriot  and  philanthropist,  even  on  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
a  calculating  economy. 

Besides,  the  grand  objects  of  education — to  prepare  the  rising  generation 
for  Qsefulness  and  respectability  in  life,  and  to  train  them  up  for  a  better  and 
happier  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave — would  not  only  be  accomplished 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  but  they  would  be  much  more  effectually  accom- 
plished. At  present,  with  all  the  time,  and  labor,  and  expense  bestowed  upon 
it,  the  work  is  only  half  done ;  and  the  effects  of  our  imperfect  modes  of 
instruction  are  to  render  youth  far  less  competent  to  succeed  in  any  pursuits 
in  which  they  may  engage,  than  if  their  education  was  conducted  by  intelli- 
gent instructors,  on  a  well-digested  plan,  and  made  as  thorough  and  complete 
as  it  might  be. 

How  often  has  the  individual  of  native  vigor  of  intellect  and  force  of  enter- 
prise to  lament,  through  a  long  life  of  unremitted  effort,  his  many  disap- 
pointments in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  of  business,  arising  altogether  from 
the  defects  of  his  early  education !    And  if  this  early  education  were  prop- 
erly conducted,  what  an  accession  it  would  yield  to  the  resources  of  the 
conununity,  in  the  superior  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  artists ;  in  the  more 
accurate  and  systematic  transactions  of  our  merchants ;  in  the  profounder 
studies  and  more  successful  labors  of  our  professional  men;  in  the  wider 
experience  and  deeper  sagacity  of  our  statesmen  and  politicians ;  in  the 
higher  attainments  and  loftier  productions  of  our  sons  of  literature  and  sci- 
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ence ;  and,  pennit  me  to  add,  in  the  nobler  patriotiam,  the  purer  morals,  and 
the  more  ardent  piety  of  the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens. 

I  know  it  is  no  easy  task  to  conTince  some  minds  that  all  these  advantages 
yield  jast  so  many  dollars  and  cents  to  the  private  purse,  or  to  the  public 
treasury.  But  my  appeal  is  to  those  who  take  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  what  constitutes  the  real  wealth  of  any  conununity,  and  who  estimate 
objects  not  by  what  they  will  to-day  fetch  m  the  market,  if  exposed  to  sale, 
but  by  their  effects  upon  the  permanent  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
state. 

With  such  I  leave  the  candid  consideration  of  the  remarks  which  I  have 
offered  in  this  and  the  preceding  Essays ;  in  the  mean  while,  cherishing  the 
hope,  that  that  Beinff  who  is  now  most  wonderfully  adjusting  the  various 
enterprises  of  benevolence,  that  distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live  from  all 
others  which  have  preceded  it.  to  the  consummation  of  His  gracious  designs 
for  the  universal  happiness  of  man,  on  the  principles  which  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  inculcates,  and  which  it  alone  can  produce,  wiU,  sooner  or  later, 
and  in  some  way  or  other,  rouse  the  attention,  and  direct  Xhe  efforts  of  the 
Christian  world  to  that  department  of  philanthropic  exertion^  the  neglect  of 
which  must  retard,  if  not  quite.counteract,  complete  success  in  all  others, — 
the  education  of  youth" 

Afler  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  author  of  the  above 
remarks  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  on  the  15th  of  May,  1850) 
at  New  Britain,  and  of  taking  part  in  exercises  appropriate  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  ^^  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  common  schools  of  this  state." 
The  members  of  the  school,  during  the  first  term,  formed  an  Association 
for  mutual  improvement,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  the 
"  Grallaudet  Society,"  as  an  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  his  early 
and  long-continued  labors  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  in  Connecticut 
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The  State  Normal  School  or  "  Seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers 
JQ  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  the  Common  Schools"  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  May  session,  1849,  and 
the  sam  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  its  support  for  a 
period  of  at  least  four  years. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  school  is  derived  not  from 
the  income  of  the  School  Fund,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
treasury,  but  from  a  bonus  of  ten  thousand  dollars  paid  by  the  State 
Bank,  at  Hartford,  and  of  $1000  paid  by  the  Deep  River  Bank,  for  their 
respective  charters.  No  part  of  this  sum  can  be  expended  in  any  build- 
iogor  fixtures  for  the  school,  or  for  the  compensation  of  the  trustees. 

The  entire  management  of  the  Institution,  as  to  the  application  of  the 
funds,  the  location  of  the  school,  the  regulation  of  the  studies  and  exerci- 
ses, and  the  granting  of  diplomas,  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ex  officio,  and  one 
member  for  each  ol  the  eight  counties  of  the  state,  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  two  in  each  year,  and  to  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  serve  without  compensation.  The  Board  must  submit  an 
aDQual  report  as  to  their  own  doings,  and  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  seminary. 

The  Normal  School  was  located  permanently  in  New  Britain,  on  the 
Ist  of  February,  1850,  after  full  consideration  of  the  claims  and  offers  of 
other  towns,  on  account  of  the  central  position  of  the  town  in  the  state, 
and  its  accessibility  from  every  section  Dy  railroad ;  and  also  in  considera- 
tioQ  of  the  liberal  offer  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  to  provide  a  suitable 
buildiflff,  apparatus,  and  library,  to  the  value  of  $16,000,  for  the  use  of  the 
Nomml  School,  and  to  place  all  the  schools  of  the  village  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  as  Schools  of  Practice. 

The  building  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  the  Schools  of  Practice,  when  completed,  will  contain  three  large 
study-halls,  with  nine  class-rooma  attached,  a  hall  for  lectures  and  ex- 
hibitions, a  laboratory  for  chemical  and  philosophical  experiments,  an  office 
for  the  Principal  and  trustees,  a  room  for  the  library,  and  suitable  accom- 
modations for  apparatus,  clothes,  furnaces,  fuel,  &c.  The  entire  building 
will  be  fitted  up  and  furnished  in  the  most  suostantial  manner,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  health,  comfort  and  successful  labor  of  pupils  and 
teachers.  In  addition  to  the  Normal  School  building,  there  are  three 
houses  located  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  for  the  accommodation  of 
theprimary  schools  belonging  to  the  Schools  of  Practice. 

Tne  immediate  charge  of  tne  Normal  School,  and  Schools  of  Practice, 
is  committed  to  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  Associate  Principal,  to  whom  all 
communications  relating  to  the  schools,  can  be  addressed. 

The  school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  on  Wednesday,  the 
15th  of  May,  1850,  and  the  first  term  closed  on  Tuesday,  October  Ist. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  term,  was  sixty-seven ; 
thirty  males,  ana  tnirty-seven  females. 

The  secoDd  term  wul  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  December, 
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1850.  j\nd  continue  till  the  third  Wednesday  in  April,  1851,  divided  into 
two  sessions  as  given  below. 

Terms  and  Vacations. — The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  Sum- 
mer and  Winter,  each  term  consisting  of  two  sessions. 

The  first  session  of  the  winter  term  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  December,  and  continues  fourteen  weeks.  The  second  session  of  the 
winter  term  commences  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  March,  and  contiO' 
ues  six  weeks. 

The  first  session  of  the  summer  term  commences  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday of  May,  and  continues  twelve  weeks.  The  second  session  o^  the 
summer  term  commences  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  August,  and  con- 
tinues six  weeks. 

To  accommodate  pupils  already  engaged  in  teaching,  the  short  ses- 
sion of  each  term  will,  as  far  as  shall  be  found  practicable,  be  devoted 
to  a  review  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  district  schools  in  the  season  of 
the  year  immediately  following,  and  to  a  course  of  familiar  lectures  on 
the  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  such  schools. 

Admission  or  Pupils. — The  highest  number  of  pupils  which  can  be 
received  in  any  one  term,  is  two  hundred  and  .twenty. 

Each  school  society  is  entitled  to  have  one  pupil  in  the  school ;  and 
no  society  can  have  more  than  one  in  any  term,  so  long  as  there  are  ap- 
plicants Irom  anjr  society,  at  the  time  unrepresented.  Until  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  in  actual  attendance  shall  reach  the  highest  number  fixed 
by  law,  the  Principal  is  authorized  to  receive  all  applicants  who  may  pre- 
sent themselves,  duly  recommended  by  the  visitors  of  any  school  society. 

Any  person,  either  male  or  female,  may  apply  to  the  school  visitors 
of  any  school  society  for  admission  to  the  school,  who  will  make  a  writ- 
ten declaration,  that  their  object  in  so  applying  is  to  qualify  himself  (or 
herself)  for  the  employment  of  a  common  school  teacher,  and  that  it  is 
his  ^or  lier)  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment,  in  this  state. 

Tae  school  visitors  are  authorized  to  forward  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  in  any  year.  tJie  names  of  four  persons,  two  of  each  sex, 
who  shall  have  applied  as  above,  for  admission  to  the  school,  and  who 
shall  have  been  found  on  examination  by  them,  "possessed  of  the  qualifi- 
cations required  of  teachers  of  common  schools  in  this  state,"  and  whom 
they  "  shall  recommend  to  the  trustees  as  suitable  persons,  by  their  age. 
character,  talents,  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School." 

Applicants  duly  recommended  by  the  school  visitors,  can  forward  their 
certificate  directly  to  the  Associate  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
New  Britain,  who  will  inform  them  of  the  time  when  they  must  report 
themselves  to  be  admitted  to  any  vacant  places  in  the  school. 

Persons  duly  recommended,  and  informed  of  their  admission,  must  re- 
port themselves  within  the  first  week  of  the  term  for  which  they  are 
admitted,  or  their  places  will  be  considered  as  vacated. 

Any  perbons,  once  regularly  admitted  to  the  Normal  School,  can  remain 
connected  with  the  same,  for  three  years,  and  will  not  lose  their  places,  by 
temporary  absence  in  teaching  common  schools  in  the  state — such  expe- 
rience, in  connection  with  the  mstruction  of  the  Institution,  being  consid- 
ered a  desirable  part  of  a  teacher's  training. 

Studies. — The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace : — 1.  A  thorough 
review  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  lowest  grade  of  common  schools. 
2.  An  acquaintance  with  such  studies  as  are  embraced  in  the  highest 
grade  of  common  schools,  authorized  by  law.  and  which  will  render  the 
teaching  of  the  elementary  branch  more  thorough  and  interesting.  3. 
The  art  of  teaching  and  its  methods,  including  the  history  and  progress 
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ofedacation,  the  philosophy  of  teaching  and  discipline,  as  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  juvenile  mina,  and  the  application  of  those  principles  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  our  common  schools. 

The  inembers  of  the  school  will  be  arranged  in  three  classes— Junior, 
Middle  and  Senior.  All  pupils,  on  being  admitted  to  the  school,  will  be 
ranked  io  the  Junior  Class,  until  their  familiarity  with  the  studies  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  common  schools  have  been  satisfactorily  tested.  The 
Middie  Class  will  embrace  those  who  are  pursuing  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  Public  High  Schools.  The  Senior  CUiss  will  comprise  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Middle  Classes,  or 
who  are  possessed  of  an  amount  of  experience  in  su;tive  and  successful 
teaching,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  practical  equivalenCi  All  the  stu- 
dies of  the  school  will  be  conducted  in  reference  to  their  being  taught 
again  in  common  schools. 

Practice  in  the  Art  op  Teaching  and  Governing  Schools. — The 
leveral  schools  of  the  First  School  District,  comprising  the  village  of 
New  Britain,  are  placed  by  a  vole  of  the  District,  under  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  Associate  Principal,  as  Model  Schools,  and  Schools  of 
Practice,  for  the  Normal  School.  These  schools  embrace  about  four  hun- 
dred children,  and  are  classified  into  three  Primary,  one  Intermediate, 
and  one  High  School.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  stu- 
dies pursued  in  any  grade  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut.  The  in- 
•traction  of  these  schools  will  be  given  by  pupils  of  the  Normal  School, 
under  the  constant  oversight  of  the  Associate  r  rincipal  and  Professors. 

Text  Books. — A  Library  of  the  best  text  books,  in  the  various  stu- 
dies pursued  in  the  schools,  is  commenced,  and  already  numbers  up- 
ward of  four  thousand  volumes.  Pupils  are  supplied  with  text  books 
in  such  studies  as  they  may  be  engaged,  at  a  charge,  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  the  books  in  good  condition,  and  supply  such  as  may  oe  injured  or 
kwt  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  furnish  teachers  who  wish 
to  own  a  set  of  text  books  at  the  publishers'  lowest  wholesale  price. 

Apparatus. — The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus,  which  will  be  procured  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
wants  of  the  school  majr  require.  As  far  as  practicable,  such  articles  of 
apparatus  will  be  used  m  the  class-rooms  of  the  Normal  School,  as  can  be 
readily  made  by  teachers  themselves,  or  convenientiy  procured  at  bw 
prices,  and  be  made  useful  in  the  instruction  of  District  Schools. 

Library. — The  school  is  already  furnished  with  the  best  works  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  which  the  Normal  pupils  are  expected 
to  read,  and  on  several  of  which  they  are  examined.  The  library  will 
be  supplied  with  Encyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  and  other  books  of  refer- 
ence, to  which  free  access  will  be  given  to  members  of  the  school. 

Board. — Normal  pupils  must  bonrd  and  lodge  in  such  families,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  are  approved  by  the  Associate  Principal. 

The  price  of  board,  including  room,  fuel,  lights  and  washing,  in  private 
femilica,  ranges  from  $2,00  to  $2,50  per  week.  Persons,  expecting  to 
join  the*  school,  should  signify  their  intention  to  the  Associate  Principal, 
as  early  as  practicable,  before  the  commencement  of  a  term,  that  there 
may  be  no  disappointment  in  the  place  and  price  of  board. 

Discipline. — The  discipline   of  the  institution  is  committed  to  the 

Associate  Principal,  who  is  authorized  to  secure  the  highest  point  of  order 

and  behavior  by  all  suitable  means,  even  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  a 

•  pupil  from  the  schools.    The  age  of  the  pupils^  the  objects  which  bring 

ttion  to  a  Normal  School  and  toe  spirit  of  the  mstitution  lUelf,  will,  it  ui 
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believed,  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  code  of  rules.  The  members 
are  expected  to  exemplify  in  their  own  conduct,  the  order,  punctuality, 
and  neatness  of  good  scholars,  and  exhibit  in  ail  their  relations,  Christian 
courtesy,  kindness  and  fidelity. 

Examination  and  Inspection. — The  school  will  be  visited  each  term 
by  a  committee  Af  the  trustees,  who  will  report  the  results  of  their  exami- 
nation to  the  Board. 

There  will  be  an  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term,  before  the 
whole  Board,  and  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  the  examination  will 
be  public,  and  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibition. 

The  school  is  at  all  times  open  to  inspection,  and  school  visitors,  teach- 
ers, and  the  friends  of  education  generally  in  the  state,  are  cordially  invi- 
ted to  visit  it  at  their  convenience. 

Diploma. — The  time  required  to  complete  the  course  of  instruction 
and  practice,  which  shall  be  deemed  by  the  trustees  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  the  business  of  teaching,  and  entitle  any  applicant  to  a  Diploma 
of  the  Normal  School,  will  depend  on  the  age,  attainments,  mental  disci- 
pline, moral  character,  and  evidence  of  practical  tact  in  instruction  and 
government  of  each  applicant 

No  diploma  will  be  given  to  an]^  person  who  does  not  rank  in  the 
Senior  Cflass,  and  has  not  given  evidence  of  possessing  some  practical 
talent  as  a  teacher  in  the  Schools  of  Practice,  or  in  the  District  Schools  of 
the  state. 

teachers^  institutes. 

A  portion  of  the  vacation  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  will  be  devoted 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Normal  School,  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  Conven- 
tions, in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

At  least  two  of  these  Institutes  will  be  held  in  the  spring,  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  teachers  who  may  be  engaged,  or  expect  to  teach  district 
schools  in  the  summer  following. 

COUNTY  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Principal,  or  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Normal  School,  will 
attend,  on  invitation  and  due  notice,  at  every  regular  meeting  oi  any 
County  Teachers'  Association,  which  shall  continue  in  session  through 
two  evenings  and  one  day,  and  assist  in  the  lectures,  discussions  and  ou- 
er  exercises  of  the  occasion. 

STATE   teachers'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers'  Asoociation  has  voted  to  hold  an  annual  meeting 
at  New  Britain  during  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  spmmer  term 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  a  special  meeting  at  the  dedicatory  exercises 
at  the  completion  of  the  Normal  School  in  the  spring.  Arrangementf 
will  be  made  to  entertain  all  members  of  the  Association,  during  the 
meeting. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting^  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  at  New  BritairL 
Oct.  1,  1850. 

FRANCia  GILLETTE,  President. 


HINTS  TO  SCHOOL  VISITORS 

KSSPEOTIMa 

▲FFUCAKTS  FOR  ADBQSSION  TO  THE  STATE  NORMAL  BCHOOL 


Br  the  Piret  Annual  Circular  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
the  undersigned  are  directed,  for  the  present,  to  receive  as  pupils,  all  persons 
Trhom  the  visitors  of  any  School  Society  shall  recommend  as  suitable  persons, 
by  their  age,  character,  and  attainments,  for  this  purpose.  Upon  your  recom- 
mendation will  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  the  character  and  usefulness  of  this 
institution. 

We  beg  of  you,  therefore,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  send  us  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Normal  School,  who  possess 

1.  Purity  and  strength  of  moral  and  religious  character, — an  exemplary  life, 
and  the  habit  of  self-government,  and  of  subjecting  their  own  actions  to  the  test 
of  moral  and  religious  principle. 

2.  Good  health, — a  vigorous  and  buoyant  constitution,  and  a  fund  of  lively, 
dieerful  spirits.  The  business  of  leacbiing  demands  liveliness  and  activity  both 
of  mind  and  body. 

3.  Good  manners, — and  bv  this,  we  mean  those  manners  which  are  dictated 
by  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour^  Golden  Rule,  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  us, — in  manner  as  well  as  in  matter. 

4.  A  love  of,  and  sympathy  with,  children. 

5.  A  competent  share  of  talent  and  information,— such  as  the  law  (Section 
22)  demMids  of  every  teacher,  and  which  you  are  required  by  the  Act  estab- 
tishing  this  School,  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination.  The  nroposed  course 
of  instraction  in  the  Normal  School  can  not  create,  it  can  only  improve,  the 
talent  and  information  of  it^  pupil-teachers. 

6.  A  native  tact  and  talent  for  teaching  and  governing  others.  No  amoant 
of  instruction  and  practice  can  supply  a  deficiency  in  these  respects. 

7.  A  love  for  the  occupations  of  the  school-room,  and  a  desire  to  engage  in 
Jie  business  of  teaching  for  life. 

R'Thc  Conunon  School  spirit— if  need  be,  a  martyr  spirit,  to  live  and  die, 
ior  the  more  thorough,  complete  and  practical  education  of  all  the  children  of 
tlie  Stale  in  the  Common  Schools — to  be  made,  by  their  exertions,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  parents  and  school  officers,  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap 
(Doagh  for  the  poorest. 

9.  Some  experience  as  teachers.  Even  a  short  experience  will  serve  to  de- 
Telope,  if  they  possess  them,  the  germs  of  the  above  qualities  and  qualifications, 
and  will  make  even  a  brief  course  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  highly 
profitable. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  Pnncipal  of  StaU  Normal  School. 
T.  D.  P.  STONE,  AssodaU  Principal. 

iXnuCT  PBOM   8ECTI0N  22,  CHIPTER  II.,   OP  THE    BTATUTE«   OP   CONNECTICUT. 

'•  The  Board  of  Visitors  shall  themselves  or  by  a  Committee  by  them  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  examine  all  candidates  ior  teachers  in  the  Common 
Schools  of  [earn]  society,  and  shall  ^ve  to  those  persons  with  whose  moral 
diaracter,  literary  attainments,  and  ability  to  teach,  thev  are  satisfied,  a  certifi- 
cate, setting  forth  the  branches  he  or  she  is  found  capable  of  teaching :  provi- 
ded that  no  certificate  shall  be  given  to  any  person,  not  found  qualified  to  teach 
readmg,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  thoroughly,  and  the  rudiments  of 
geography  and  nistory." 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  earliest  of  the  class  of  meetings  now  known  as  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
CoiAieoticut,  was  held  at  Hartford  in  1839.  and  ccintinued  in  session  four  weeks. 
A  similar  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  female  teachers  was  held  in  the  spring  of 
1840.  In  1846  a  conyention  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  assembled  in 
Hartford,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  In  1847  the  Legislature  made 
proTision  for  holding  two  meetings  of  this  kind,  of  one  week  each,  in  each 
county  of  the  State ;  and  by  the  act  of  1849.  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Super- 
intendent "  to  hold  at  one  convenient  place  in  each  county  of  the  State,  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  or  November  annually,  schools  or  conyentions 
of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and 
teaching  our  common  schools,  and  to  employ  one  suitable  person  to  assist  him 
at  each  of  said  schools.'^ 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  State  makes  no  proyision  for  the  publication  of  an  educational  paper. 
In  1838,  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  waa  commenced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  and  continued  by 
him  till  the  abolition  of  the  Board  in  1842.  In  1846,  the  Connecticut  School 
Manual  was  commenced  by  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  and  continued  for  two 
years,  when  it  was  suspended  for  the  want  of  patronage.  In  1850,  the  Supers 
intendent,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  set  forth  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  year,  was  authorized  to  prepare  and  issue  a  series  of  publications  on  the 
most  important  topics  connected  with  the  condition  and  improvement  of  com- 
mon sohools.  The  series  will  embrace,  1.  Legislation  of  Connecticut  respect- 
ing Common  Schools.  2.  Condition  of  the  Common  Schools  in  each  town 
and  district.  3.  School  houses.  4.  Normal  Schools  and  other  agencies  for  the 
professional  education  of  teachers.  5.  Attendance  and  classification  of  chil- 
dren at  school.  6.  System  of  organization  for  common  schools  in  cities  and 
large  districts.  7.  Means  of  popular  education  in  manufacturing  villages 
8.  Course  of  instruction  in  a  small  country  district  school.  9.  Text  Book  and 
Apparatus.  10.  School  Inspection.  11.  Means  and  mode  of  supporting 
schools.  12.  Parental  and  public  interest  in  common  schools.  13.  Public 
wshools  in  other  states  and  countries. 

PUBLIC  ADDRESSES  AND  SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

The  Legislature  in  1S50  authorized  the  Superintendent  to  secure  the  delive- 
Tj  of  at  least  one  address  in  a  public  meeting  of  parents,  school  officers,  and 
teachers  in  each  School  Society,  on  topics  connected  %ith  the  improvement  of 
the  common  schools  in  respect  to  organization,  administration,  instruction, 
and  discipline.  Under  this  power,  the  superintendent  is  aiming  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  couuty  inspection  and  reports. 

TEACHERS*  ASSOCUTIONS. 

The  first  association  of  teachers  in  Connecticut  and  as  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  in  the  United  States,  was  formed  at  Middletown.  in  1798.  under 
tiie  name  of  the  "School  Association  for  Middlesex  County.''  Its  oli^ects,  as 
set  forth  in  a  printed  circular  in  1799,  were  'Ho  promote  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction,  and  elevate  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers." 

A  State  Teachers*  Association  was  formed  in  1847,  and  County  Associations 
of  teachers  exist  in  the  counties  of  Fairfield,  Windham,  New-Haven,  New- 
London,  and  Litchfield.  The  State  does  not  make  any  appropriation  in  aid 
of  the  objects  of  these  associations,  and  the  attendance  of  teachers  is  not  en- 
couraged by  local  school  officers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


To  James  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first 
called  pablic  attention  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tages of  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  with  the  signature 
of"  Franklin,"  in  the  winter  of  1824-5.  Afler  fifteen  years  of  constant 
appeals  to  the  people  and  the  Legislature,  by  himself  and  others, 
through  the  press  and  in  every  form  of  public  address,  report,  and 
memorial,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  plan  realized  by  two 
brief  Resolves  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  the  19th  of  April,  1838. 
For  this  action  of  the  Legislature,  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  whole  country,  are  specially  due  to  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Report  and  Resolves  on  the  following  page. 

We  intended  to  preface  this  account  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  Schools,  with  a  sketch,  mainly  documentary,  of  the  efforts  put 
ibrth  by  many  individuals, — in  public  stations  and  in  private  life — in  the 
Legislature  and  out  of  it — in  conventions  and  associations  of  teachers  and 
■ehool  officers — through  the  periodical  press,  from  the  country  newspa* 
per  to  the  quarterly  review — and  in  every  form  of  public  address  and  re- 
port, whether  prepared  for  the  district  school  meeting  or  for  halls  of  legis- 
lation,— for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers  in  all  departments. 
With  much  diligence,  and  by  an  extensive  correspondence,  we  have 
collected  the  writings  and  notices  of  the  labors  of  Carter,  Lincoln,  Ru8» 
sell,  Woodbridge,  Alcott,  Bumside,  Baily,  Emerson,  Brooks,  Morton 
Everett,  Rantoul,  Channing,  Mann,  Stowe,  Humphrey,  and  others ;  with 
an  account  of  the  experiment  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover,  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  Essex 
Coonty  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Journal  and  Annals  of  Education,  the  Com- 
mon School  Journal,  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  the  Annual  Reports 
of  Town  School  Committees,  and  other  institutions  and  agencies  by 
which  the  public  mind  of  Massachusetts  has  been  enlightened  on  the 
necessity  and  means  of  common  school  improvement,  beyond  any  other 
state.  But  ill  health,  and  other  causes,  forbid  the  completion  of  my 
original  plan  at  this  time. 
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State  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  history  and  organization  of 
tho  State  Normal  Schools,  in  Massachusetts,  is  copied  from  the 
"  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion." 

"  In  a  communication  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  the  Legislature,  dated  March  12,  1838,  it  ^vas  stated  that  private  mu- 
nificence had  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Board  of  Education,  for  qualifying 
teachers  for  our  Common  Schools,  on  condition  that  the  Legislature 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  an  equal  sum,  to  be  expended  lor 
the  same  purpose. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  resolves  were  passed,  accepting 
the  proposition,  and  authorizing  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  origmal  communication." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Resolve  and  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject : 

"  The  Joint  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  relative  to  a  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  also 
the  memorial  of  the  Nantucket  County  Association  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  also  the  petition  and  memorial  of 
flie  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Nantucket,  on  the  same  subject,  having  duly  con- 
sidered the  matter  therein  embraced,  respectfully  report, 

That  the  his'hest  interest  in  Massachusetts  is,  and  will  always  continue  to 
be,  the  iust  and  equal  instruction  of  all  her  citizens,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  eacn  individual  will  permit  to  be  imparted ;  that  her  chief  glorv,  for  two 
hundred  years,  has  been  the  extent  to  which  this  instruction  was  dinused,  the 
result  of  the  provident  legislation,  to  promote  the  common  cause,  and  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  the  common  interest ;  that  for  many  years  a  well-grounded 
apprehension  has  been  entertained,  of  the  neglect  of  our  common  town  schools 
by  large  portions  of  our  communitv,  and  of  the  comparative  degradation  to 
which  these  institutions  might  fall  from  such  neglect;  that  the  friends  of  uni- 
renal  education  have  long  looked  to  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  seminaries  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  suppljrin^  qualified  teachers, 
for  the  town  and  district  schools,  by  wnose  action  alone  otner  judicious  provi- 
sions of  the  law  could  be  carried  into  full  effect ;  that  at  various  times,  the  delib- 
eration of  both  branches  of  the  General  Court  has  been  bestowed  upon  this, 
among  other  subjects,  most  intimately  relating  to  the  benefit  ol  the  rising  gen- 
eration and  of  all  generations  to  come,  nariicularly  w^hen  the  provision  for 
instruction  of  school  teachers  was  specially  urged  on  their  consideration,  in 
1827,  by  the  message  of  the  Governor,  and  a  report  thereupon,  accompanied  by 
a  bill,  was  submitted  by  the  chairman,  now  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  following  out  to  their  fair  conclusions,  the  suggestion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  the  forcible  essays  of  a  distinguished  advocate  of  this  institution  at 
great  length,  published  and  widely  promulgated ;  that  although  much  has  beMi 
done  within  two  or  three  years,  for  the  encouragement  of  our  town  schools  by 
positive  enactment,  and  more  by  the  liberal  spirit,  newly  awakened  in  our  sev- 
eral communities,  yet  the  number  of  competent  teachers  is  found,  by  universal 
experience,  so  far  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  as  to  be  the  prin- 
^  cipal  obstacle  to  improvement,  and  the  greatest  deficiency  of  our  republic ;  that 
*  we  can  hardly  expect,  as  in  the  memorials  from  Nantuclcet  is  suggested,  to  re- 
move this  deficiency  even  in  a  partial  degree,  much  less  to  realize  the  comple- 
tion of  the  felicitous  system  of  our  free  schools,  without  adopting  means  for 
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more  imifbna  modes  of  tuition  and  government  in  tbem,  vithont  better  obserr- 
iog  the  rales  of  pnidence  in  the  selection  of  our  common  books,  the  unlimited 
divenity  of  which  is  complained  of  throughout  the  State,  and  that  these  ben- 
efits may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  from  no  other  course  than  a  yi^ell- 
devised  scheme  in  full  operation,  for  the  education  of  teachers;  that  the 
anaooDcement.  in  the  communication  recently  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  that  private  munificence,  which  offers  $10,000  to 
this  Commonwealth,  for  removal  of  this  general  want,  at  least  in  the  adoption 
of  initiatory  measures  of  remedy,  is  received  by  us  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and, 
in  order  that  the  General  Court  may  consummate  this  good,  by  carrying  forwam 
the  benevolent  object  of  the  unknown  benefactor,  the  committee  conclude,  with 
recommending  the  passage  of  the  subjoined  resolutions. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

James  Savage,  per  order. 

RESOLVES 

RELATIVE  TO   aUALIPYING  TEACHERS   FOR   COMMON   SCHOOLfl. 

Whereas,  by  letter  from  the  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  addressed,  on  the  12th  March  current,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  appears,  that 
private  munificence  has  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  nopular  education  in  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that 
the  Commonwealth  will  contribute  from  unappropriated  funds,  the  same 
amount  in  aid  of  the  same  cause,  the  two  sums  to  be  drawn  upon  equally  from 
time  to  time,  as  needed,  and  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  qualifying  teachers  for  our  Common  Schools;  therefore, 

Resolvedf  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  draw  his 
▼arrant  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  in  favor  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times,  as 
said  Board  may  request :  provided^  said  Board,  in  their  request,  shall  certify, 
that  the  Secretary  of  said  Board  has  placed  at  their  disposal  an  amount  equal 
to  that  for  which  such  application  may  by  them  be  made ;  both  sums  to  be  ex- 
pended, under  the  direction  of  said  Board,  in  qualifying  teachers  for  the  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  shall  render  an  annual  account  of 
ibe  manner  in  which  said  moneys  have  been  by  them  expended." 

"The  Board,  after  .mature  deliberation,  decided  to  establish  three 
Normal  Schools;  one  for  the  north-eastern,  one  for  the  south-eatstem. 
ud  one  for  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  one  was  openea 
«t  Lexington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1839. 
This  achooL  having  outgrown  its  accommodations  at  Lexington,  was  re- 
BQoved  to  West  Newton,  in  the  same  county,  in  Sept.,  1844,  where  it  now 
oeeupies  a  commodious  ouilding. 

The  second  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Barre,  in  the  county  of 
Worcwter,  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1839.  This  school  has  since 
been  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  both  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations  at  Barre,  and  because  the 
latter  {dace  is  situated  east  of  the  centre  of  population  of  the  western 
ooonties. 

The  third  school  was  opened  at  Bridgewater,  on  the  9th  day  of  Sept, 
1840,  and  is  permanently  located  at  that  place. 

For  the  twa  last-named  schools,  there  had  been,  from  the  beginning, 
very  inadequate  school-room  accommodations.  In  the  winter  of  1845,  a 
memorial,  on  behalf  of  certain  friends  of  education  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  offering  the  sum  of 
^e  thousand  dollars,  to  be  obtained  by  private  Kubscriptions,  on  condition 
that  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
two  Normal  School-houses;  one  for  the  school  at  Westfield  and  one  for 
fiiat  at  Bridgewater.    By  resolves  of  March  20, 1845,  tlie  proposition  U 
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Hie  memorialista  was  accepted  and  the  grant  made ;  and  by  the  same  re- 
solves it  was  ordered,  'that  the  schools  heretofore  known  as  Normal 
Schools,  shall  be  hereafter  designated  as  State  Normal  Schools.' 

The  school  at  West  Newton  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  females ; 
those  at  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  admit  both  sexes. 

Among  the  standing  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  are  tlie  following — most  of  which 
were  adopted  in  the  beginning,  and  have  been  constantly  in  force ;  only  a 
few  modifications,  emd  tliose  very  slight  ones,  having  since  been  intro- 
duced: 

Admission.  As  a  prerequisite  to  admission,  candidates  must  declare 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  school  teachers. 
If  they  belong  to  the  State,  or  have  an  intention  and  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  keeping  school  in  the  State,  tuition  is  gratuitous.  OUierwise, 
a  tuition-fee  is  chu-ged,  which  is  intended  to  be  about  the  same  as  is 
usually  charged  at  good  academies  in  the  same  neighborhood.  If  pupils, 
after  having  completed  a  course  of  study  at  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
immediately  engage  in  school  keeping,  but  leave  the  State,  or  enter  a 
private  school  or  an  academy,  they  are  considered  as  having  waived  the 
privileg:e  growing  out  of  their  declared  intention  to  keep  a  Common 
ochool  in  Massachusetts,  and  are  held  bound  in  honor  to  pay  a  tuition-fee 
fi>r  their  instruction. 

If  males,  pupils  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  yesu's  com- 
plete, and  of  sixteen,  if  females ;  and  they  must  be  free  from  any  disease 
or  innrmity,  which  would  unfit  tliem  for  the  office  of  school  teachers. 

They  must  undergo  an  examination,  and  prove  themselves  to  be  well 
versed  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  arithmetic. 

They  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good- intellectual  capacity 
and  of  high  moral  character  and  principles. 

Examinations  for  admission  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  each 
term,  of  which  there  are  three  in  a  year. 

Term  op  Study.  At  West  Newton  and  Bridgewater,  the  minimum 
of  the  term  of  study  is  one  year,  and  this  must  be  in  consecutive  terms 
of  the  schools.  In  regard  to  tlie  school  at  Westfield,  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  pupils  in  that  section  of  the  State  to  remain  at  the 
school,  even  for  so  short  a  time  as  one  year,  the  rule  requiring  a  year's 
residence  has  been  from  time  to  time  suspended.  It  is  found  to  be 
universally  true,  that  those  applicants  whose  qualifications  are  best,  are 
desirous  to  remain  at  the  school  the  longest 

Course  of  Study.  The  studies  first  to  be  attended  to  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  are  those  which  the  law  requires  to  be  taught  in  the 
district  schools,  namely,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography  and  aritlmietic.  When  these  are  mastered,  those  ofa  higher 
order  will  be  progressively  taken. 

For  those  who  wish  to  remain  at  the  school  more  than  one  year,  and 
fer  all  belonging  to  the  school,  so  far  as  their  previous  attainments  will 
permit,  the  following  course  is  arranged: 

1.  Orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric  and  logic 

2.  Writing  and  drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  algebra,  geometry,  book-keeping, 
navigation,  surveying. 

4.  Geo^praphy,  ancient  and  modem,  with  chronology,  statistics  and 
general  history. 

5.  Human  Physiology,  and  hygiene  or  the  Laws  of  Health. 

6.  Mental  PhiloBophy. 

7.  Music 
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8.  Constitationand  History  of  MaseachuBetts  and  of  the  Qnited  Statcfk 
St  Natural  Philosophy  ana  Astronomy. 

10.  Natural  History. 

11.  The  principles  of  piety  and  morality,  common  to  all  sects  of 
Christiaas. 

12.  Thb  science  and  art  op  teaching  with  reference  to  ail 

THE  above  named   STUDIES. 

Religious  Exercises.  A  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read 
dagy,  in  every  State  Normal  School 

Visiters.  Each  Normal  School  is  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
a  Board  of  Visiters,  who  are  in  all  cases  to  be  members  of  the  Bosml  of 
Education,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  may  be  appointed  as 
ooe  of  the  visiters  of  each  school. 

The  Board  appoints  one  Principal  Instructor  for  each  school,  who  is  ' 
responsible  for  its  government  and  instruction,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  and  the  supervision  of  the  Visiters.    The  Visiters  of  the  respective 
ichools  appoint  the  assistant  instructors  thereof. 

To  each  Normal  School,  an  Experimental  or  Model  School  is  attached. 
This  School  is  under  the  control  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
The  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  assist  in  teaching  it  Here,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  acquire  in  the  science  of  teaching,  is  practically 
applied.  The  art  is  made  to  grow  out  of  the  science,  mstead  of  beinff 
empiricaL  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  inspects  the  Model 
ScQool  more  or  less,  daily.  He  observes  the  manner  in  which  his  own 
]npils  exemplify,  in  practice,  the  principles  he  lias  taught  them.  Some- 
tiines,  all  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  together  with  the  Principal, 
mt  the  Model  School  in  a  body,  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the 
teachers  of  the  latter,  for  the  time  being,  conduct  the  recitations  or  exer- 
cises. Then,  returning  to  their  own  school-room,  in  company  with  the 
assistant  teachers  themselves,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  inspection, 
each  one  is  called  upon  to  deliver  his  views,  whether  commendatory  or 
otherwise,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed. 
At  this  amicable  exposition  of  merits  and  defects,  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  presides.  After  all  others  have  presented  their  views,  he 
delivers  his  own ;  and  thus  his  pupils,  at  the  threshold  of  their  practice, 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  confidence  in  a  ^ood  cause,  of  which  they 
might  otherwise  entertain  doubts,  and  to  rectuy  errors  which  otherwise 
would  ibesilize  into  habit 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  paid  by 
tlie  State." 

The  following  Rules  were  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  in  December,  1849. 

1.  No  new  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  receiyedi 
except  at  ibe  commencement  of  the  term. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  of  one  of  the  visitors 
to  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  the  examination  of  the  candidates 
for  admission. 

3.  There  shall  be  two  periods  for  the  admission  of  new  members,  the  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  visitors  of  each  school. 

4.  Canaidates  for  admission  at  the  West  Newton  Normal  School  must  pro- 
mise to  remain  four  consecutive  terms;  and  at  the  other  Normal  Schools, 
three  consecutive  terms.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  persons 
of  more  than  ordinary  experience  and  attainments. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principals  of  the  several  Normal  Schools  to 
make  a  report,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  to  the  visitors,  and  if,  in  their  judgment, 
any  do  not  promise  to  be  useful  as  teachers,  they  shall  be  dismissed. 

6.  The  coarse  of  smdy  in  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  shall  begin  with  a  re- 
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view  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  common  schools,  viz :  reading,  writing,  or- 
thography, English  grammar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
physiology. 

7.  The  attention  of  pupils,  in  the  Normal  Schools,  shall  be  directed,  1.  To  a 
thorough  review  of  elementary  studies ;  2.  To  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  ejcpansion  of  the  above-named  elementary 
studies,  or  collateral  to  them ;  3.  To  the  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes. 

8.  The  advanced  studies  shall  be  equally  proportioned,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing distribution,  into  three  departments,  viz. :  1.  The  mathematical,  includ- 
ing algebra  through  quadratic  equations ;  geometry,  to  an  amount  equal  to 
three  books  in  Euclid  ;  book-keeping ;  and  surveying.  2.  The  philosophical,  in- 
clading  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  natural 
history,  particularly  that  of  our  own  country,  and  so  much  of  chemistry  as  relates 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  3.  The 
literary,  including  the  critical  stud^  of  the  English  lan^age,  both  in  its  struc- 
ture and  histonr,  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  English  literature ;  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  with  such  a  survey  of  general  history  as  may  be  a  suitable 
preparation  for  it;  and  historical  geography,  ancient  ana  mediaeval,  so  far  as 
IS  necessary  to  understand  general  history,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

9.  ''  The  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes"  shall  include  instruction  on  the 
philosophy  of  teaching  and  discipline,  as  drawn  from  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  juvenile  mind;  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  the  application 
of  it  to  our  system  of  education  ;  and  as  much  exercise  in  leaching  under  con- 
stant supervision,  toward  the  close  of  the  course,  as  the  circumstances  and  in- 
terests of  the  model  schools  will  allow. 

10.  Members  of  the  Normal  Schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  respective 
boards  of  visitors,  remain  as  much  longer  than  the  period  required,  as  thej 
may  desire. 
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The  State  Normal  Schools,  of  which  there  are  three  in  Massachusetts,  are 
designed  for  those  only  who  purpose  lo  teach,  and  especially  for  those  who  pur- 
pose lo  leach  in  the  common  schools.  The  school  at  West  Newton  is  for 
lemales. 

It  was  opened  at  Lexington,  July  3d,  1839,  with  the  examination  of  three 
pDpils,  who  were  all  that  presented  themselves  as  candidates.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  term  it  numbered  twelve  pupils. 

The  school  continued  at  Lexington  five  years.  In  May,  1844,  having  by  far 
ODtgrown  its  accommodations,  it  was  removed  to  West  Newton,  where  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Cluincy,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  had  provided  for  it  by  the  par- 
chase  of  a  building,  formerly  used  as  a  private  academy,  which  he  generously 
gave  to  the  Institution. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  423,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  engaged  in 
leaching,  the  most  of  them  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

Conditions  op  Entrance. — 1.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
old. 

2.  She  must  make  an  explicit  declaration  ofker  intention  i-o  become  a  Teacher. 

3.  She  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
cearactrr,  from  some  responsible  person.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  this 
condiuonbe  strictly  complied  with  on  the  part  of  those  who  present  candidates. 

4.  She  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  common  branches,  viz : — 
Reading,  spelling  and  defining,  arithmetic,  grammar,  writing  and  geography. 

5.  She  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  school  at  least  four  coiiaecutive 
teniu,and  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  regulations  of  the  Institution,  as  long  as 
she  is  a  member  of  it. 

6.  All  candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  the  school-room  on  the  morning  of, 
the  day  which  precedes  that  on  which  the  term  commences,  at  half-past  eight 
o'cloclc.    None  will  be  admitted  after  the  day  of  examination. 

7.  Each  pupil,  at  entrance,  must  be  supplied  with  slate  and  pencil,  blank 
book,  Bible,  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  and  Morse's  Geography. 
Many  of  the  other  books  used  will  be  furnished  from  the  library  of  the  school. 

Studies. — The  course  of  study  in  each  of  the  Stale  Normal  Schools  begins 
wilh  a  review  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Common  Schools,  viz: — Reading, 
writing,  orthography,  Englisn  grammar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, geogra- 
phy and  physiology. 

The  attention  of  pupils  is  directed,  1st,  to  a  thorough  review  of  elementary 
studies ;  2d,  to  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  may  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  above-named  elementary  studies,  or  collateral  to  them ;  to  the  art 
of  teaching  and  its  modes. 

The  advanced  studies  are  equally  proportioned,  according  to  the  following 
distribution,   into  three   departments,   viz:— 1.  The  mathematical,  including 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations ;  geometry,  to  an  amount  equal  lo  three 
books  in  Euclid  ;  book-keeping  and  surveying.    2.  The  philosophical,  including 
nataral  philosophy,  astronomy,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  natural  his- 
tory, particularly  that  of  our  own  country,  and  so  much  of  chemistry  as  relates 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.    3.  The 
literary,  including  the  critical  study  of  the  English  lanmiage,  both  in  its  struc- 
ture and  history,  wilh  an  outline  of  the  history  of  English  literature ;  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  with  such  a  survey  of  general  history  as  may  be  a  suitable 
preparative  for  it;  and  historical  geography,  ancient  and  mediaeval,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  understand  general  history,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution. 
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*<The  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes,"  includes  instniction  as  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  teaching  and  discipline,  as  drawn  from  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
javenile  mind:  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
our  system  or  education :  and  as  much  exercise  in  teaching  under  constant 
supervision,  toward  the  close  of  the  course,  as  the  circumstances  and  interests 
of  the  Model  schools  may  allow. 

Members  of  the  higher  classes  give  teaching  exercises  before  the  whole 
school,  several  each  week.  Members  of  the  senior  class  spend  three  weeks, 
each,  in  the  public  grammar  school  of  District  No.  7,  which  is  connected  with 
the  institution  as  its  Model  department.  ' 

Pupils  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching,  and  are  otherwise 
qualified  for  it,  will  be  allowed  to  enter  existing  classes. 

Pupils  who  may  desire  to  study  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  instruct  in  those  branches  usually  taught  in  High  Schools, 
can  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  by  giving  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  school  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  provided  the  number  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  forming 
of  a  class. 

Examinations. — The  school  is  visited  and  examined  by  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  the  close  of  each  term;  and  a  public  ex- 
amination is  held  whenever  a  class  graduates.  The  school  is  open  to  visitors 
at  all  times. 

LiBRART  AND  APPARATUS. — A  wcll-selecled  Library,  consisting  mostly  of 
works  on  education,  belong  to  the  school,  and  also  a  well-assorted  Apparatus, 
for  the  illustration  of  principles  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mathemaiics, 
6cc.  &CC. 

TorrioN. — For  those  who  purpose  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state, 
tuition  is  free;  for  such  as  intend  to  teach  elsewhere,  it  is  $10  per  term,  payable 
at  entrance,  and  such  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  those  first  men- 
tioned. At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  pupil  pays  to  the  Principal  Sl)50, 
to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

Board. — Board  may  be  had  in  good  families  at  from  $2  to  S2,S0  per  week, 
including  washing  and  fuel.  Some  of  the  pupils  take  rooms  and  board  them- 
selves at  a  lower  rate.    The  whole  annual  expense  is  about  SIOO. 

Terms  and  Vacations. — There  are  three  terms  in  the  year.  The  winter 
term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  December,  and  continues  fifteen 
weeks.  The  summer  term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  April, 
and  continues  fifteen  weeks.  The  autumn  term  commences  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  September,  and  continues  twelve  weeks.  Between  the  summer  and 
autumn  terms,  there  is  a  vacation  of  six  weeks ;  between  the  other  terms  a 
vacation  of  two  weeks.  No  session  is  held  on  the  week  of  the  anniversaries  in 
Boston. 

Pupils  who  reside  in  the  vicinity,  and  whose  friends  request  it,  have  leave  to 
go  home  on  Saturday  morning  and  stay  until  Monday  morning,  provided  this 
can  be  done  without  interference  with  school  duties. 

Pupils  are  not  permitted  to  boai-d  at  such  a  distance  from  the  institution,  as 
to  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  be  present  during  all  regular  exercises. 

Study  Hours,  &c. — It  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  voung 
ladies  will  conform  to  the  general  order  and  usage  of  the  families  in  which  they 
reside.  Where  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  it  is  desirable  that  they  shoula 
breakfast  about  one  hour  after  rising,  dine  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock,  and 
sup  from  six  to  six  and  a  half  o'clock. 

The  hours  for  rising,  studying,  &c.,  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  season  of 
the  year.  For  the  winter  and  autumn  terms,  the  pupils  will  rise  at  six  o'clock, 
and  study  one  hour,  either  before  or  afier  breakfast,  as  mav  suit  the  custom  of 
the  family.  In  the  summer  term,  they  will  rise  at  five  o'clock,  and  study  two 
hours,  tn  the  afternoon,  they  will  study  from  four  till  five  and  a  half  o'clock. 
Evening  study  hours  for  the  winter  and  autumn  terms  commence  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  continue  two  hours,  with  a  short  recess;  for  the  summer  term,  eve- 
ning study  hours  commence  at  eight  o'clock,  and  continue  one  hour. 

All  study  hours  are  to  be  spent  in  perfect  quietness.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year 
pupils  are  to  retire  at  ten  o'clock.  Every  light  must  be  extinguished  at  half-past 
ten,  at  the  utmctk 
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It  is  expected  that  the  papils  will  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
health,  weather,  and  walldDg  permitting;  preserve  order  and  quiet  in  their 
rooms,  and  throughout  the  house ;  and  reuain  from  every  thing  Hkc  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  day. 

Okdcb,  puNCTUALmr  and  neatness,  in  their  persons  and  in  their  rooms,  and  a 
kind  and  respectful  demeanor,  are  expected  of  all. 

It  is  expected  that  the  young  ladies  will  avoid  all  ground  of  complaint,  and 
endeavor  to  make  themselves  agreeable  in  their  family  intercourse,  mus  secnr- 
io£  honor  to  theourelves  and  the  institution. 

The  Principal  requests  that  any  marked  and  continued  disregard  of  these 
Rffulations  may  be  reported  to  him. 

iThe  school  sessions  commence  at  eight  and  a  half  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  close  at 
two  o'clock,  p.  M.    On  Saturday  no  session  is  held. 

Pupils  who  desire  to  leave  town  for  home,  or  for  other  places,  are  expected 
to  confer  with  the  Principal. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Peirce,  the  first  Principal  of  the  Weat 
Newton  State  Normal  School  will  exhibit  the  views  with  which  this 
eminent  teacher  and  educator  conducted  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
opened  on  this  continent : 

" Dear  Sir: — ^You  ask  me  'what  I  aimed  to  accomplish,  and  would  aim  to 
accomplUh  now.  with  my  past  experience  before  me,  in  a  Normal  School.' 

I  answer  briefly,  that  it  was  my  aim,  and  it  would  be  my  aim  again,  to  make 
better  teachers,  and  especially,  better  teachers  for  our  common  schools ;  so 
that  those  primary  seminaries,  on  which  so  many  depend  for  their  education, 
might  answer,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  end  of  iheir  institution .  Yes,  to  make 
better  teachers^;  teachers  who  would  understand,  and  do  their  business  better; 
teaehers,  who  should  know  more  of  the  nature  of  children,  of  youthful  deveU 
(^yments,  more  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  more  of  the  true  methods  of 
leaching ;  who  would  teach  more  philosophically,  more  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  development  of  the  young  mind,  with  a  truer  regard  to  the  order  and 
connection  in  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  presented  to 
it,  and,  of  course,  more  successfully.  Again,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  call  for  a 
tmer  government,  a  higher  training  and  discipline,  in  our  schools ;  that  the  ap- 
peal to  the  rod,  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  fear  of  bodily  pain,  so  prevalent  m 
them,  had  a  tendencv  to  make  children  mean,  secretive,  and  vengeful,  instead 
of  high-minded,  truthful,  and  generous ;  and  I  wished  to  see  them  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  who  could  understand  the  higher  and  purer  motives  of  action,  as 
gratitude,  generous  affection,  sense  of  duty,  by  which  children  should  be  influ- 
enced, and  under  which  their  whole  character  should  be  formed.  In  short,  I 
was  desirous  of  putting  our  schools  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  make 
them  places  in  which  children  could  learn,  not  only  to  read,  and  write,  and 
spell,  and  cipher,  but  gain  information  on  various  other  topics,  (as  accounts, 
civil  institutions,  natural  history,  physiology,  political  economy,  Acc.J  which 
would  be  useful  to  them  in  afler  life,  and  have  all  their  faculties,  (physical, 
intellectual  and  moral,)  trained  in  such  harmony  and  proportion,  as  would  re- 
salt  in  the  highest  formation  of  character.  This  is  what  I  supposed  the  object 
of  Normal  Schools  to  be.    Such  was  my  object. 

But  in  accepting  the  charge  of  the  first  American  Institution  of  this  kind,  I 
did  not  act  in  the  belief  that  there  were  no  good  teachers,  or  |ood  schools 
among  us ;  or  that  I  was  more  wise,  more  fit  to  teach,  than  all  my  fellows.  On 
the  contrary,  I  knew  that  there  were,  boih  within  and  without  Massachusetts, 
excellent  schools,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  and  teachers  wiser  than  myself;  yet 
my  conviction  was  strong,  that  the  ratio  of  such  schools  to  the  whole  number  of 
schools  were  small ;  and  that  the  teachers  in  them,  for  the  most  part,  had  grown 
up  to  be  what  they  were,  from  long  observation,  and  through  the  discipline  of 
an  experience  painful  to  themselves,  and  more  painful  to  their  pupils. 

It  was  my  impression  also,  that  a  majority  of  those  engaged  in  school-keep- 
ing, taught  few  branches,  and  those  imperfectly,  that  they  possessed  little  nt- 
Mss  for  their  business,  did  not  understand  well,  either  the  nature  of  children  or 
the  subjects  they  professed  ta  teach,  and  had  little  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  or 
goremmg  schools.    I  could  not  think  it  possible  for  them,  therefore,  to  make 
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their  instractions  very  intelligible,  interesting,  or  profitable  to  their  pupils,  or 

S resent  to  them  the  motives  best  adapted  to  secure  good  lessons  and  good  coo- 
uci,  or,  in  a  word,  adopt  snch  a  course  of  training  as  would  result  in  a  sound 
development  of  the  faculties,  and  the  sure  formation  of  a  good  character.  I 
admitted  that  a  skill  and  power  to  do  all  this  might  be  acquired  by  trial,  if 
teachers  continued  in  their  business  long  enough;  but  while  teachers  were  thus 
learning,  I  was  sure  that  pupils  must  be  sufiering.  In  the  process  of  time,  a 
man  may  find  out  by  experiment,  (trial,)  how  to  tan  hides  and  convert  them  into 
leather.  But  most  likely  the  time  would  be  long,  and  he  would  spoil  many  be- 
fore he  got  through.  It  would  be  far  better  for  him,  we  know,  to  get  sofne 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  and  spend  a  little  time  in  his  neighbor's  tannery,  be^ 
fore  he  sets  up  for  himself  In  the  same  way,  the  farmer  may  learn  what 
trees,  and  fruits,  and  seeds,  are  best  suited  to  particular  soils,  and  climates,  and 
modes  of  culture,  but  it  must  be  by  a  needless  outlay  of  lime  and  labor,  and 
the  incurring  of  much  loss.  If  wise,  he  would  first  learn  the  principles  and 
facts  which  agricultural  experiments  have  already  established,  and  then  com- 
mence operations.  So  the  more  I  considered  the  subject,  the  more  the  convic- 
tion grew  upon  my  mind,  that  by  a  judicious  course  of  study,  and  of  discipline, 
teachers  may  be  prepared  to  enter  on  their  work,  not  only  with  the  hope,  but 
almost  with  the  assurance  of  success.  I  did  not  then,  I  do  not  now,  (at  least 
in  the  fullest  extent  of  it,)  assent  to  the  doctrine  sooAen  expressed  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  there  are  no  general  principles  to  be  recognized  in  education; 
DO  general  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  that  all  depends  upon 
the  individual  teacher;  that  every  principle,  motive  and  method,  must  owe  its 
power  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied ;  that  what  is  true,  and  good,  and 
useful  in  the  hands  of  one,  may  be  quite  the  reverse  in  the  hands  of  another: 
and  of  course,  that  every  man  must  invent  his  own  methods  of  teaching  and 
governing,  it  being  impossible  successfully  to  adopt  those  of  another.  To  me 
It  seemed  that  education  had  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  science,  being  based  on 
immutable  principles,  of  which  the  practical  teacher,  though  he  may  modify 
them  to  meet  the  change  of  ever-varying  circumstances,  can  never  lose  sight. 

That  the  educator  should  watch  the  operations  of  nature,  the  development  of 
the  mind,  discipline  those  faculties  whose  activities  first  appear,  and  teach  that 
knowledge  first,  which  the  child  can  most  easily  comprehend,  viz.,  that  which 
comes  in  through  the  senses,  rather  than  through  reason  and  the  ima^- 
nation ;  that  true  education  demands,  or  rather  implies  the  training,  strength- 
ening, and  perfecting  of  all  the  faculties  by  means  of  tiie  especial  exer- 
cise of  eacn;  that  in  teaching,  we  must  begin  with  what  is  simple  and 
known,  and  go  on  by  easy  steps  to  what  is  complex  and  unknown ;  that  for 
true  progress  and  lasting  results,  it  were  better  for  the  attention  to  be  concen- 
trated on  a  few  studies,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  than  to  be  divided  among 
many,  changing  from  one  to  another  at  short  intervals ;  that  in  training  chil- 
dren we  must  concede  a  special  recognition  to  the  principle  of  curiosity,  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  so  present  truth  as  to  keep  this  principle  in  proper  action;  that 
the  pleas^ure  of  acquiring,  and  the  advantage  of  possessing  knowledge,  may  be 
maae,  and  should  be  made,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  sustain  wholesome  exertion 
without  resorting  to  emulation,  or  medals,  or  any  rew^ards  other  than  those 
which  are  the  natural  fruits  of  industry  and  attainment;  that  for  securing  order 
and  obedience,  there  are  belter  ways  than  to  depend  solely  or  chiefly  upon  the 
rod,  or  appeals  to  fear ;  that  much  may  be  done  by  way  of  prevention  of  evil ; 
that  gentle  means  should  always  first  be  tried ;  that  undue  attention  is  given  to 
intellectual  training  in  our  schools,  to  the  neglect  of  physical  and  moral;  that 
the  training  of  the  faculties  is  more  important  than  the  communication  of 
knowledge  ;  that  the  discipline,  the  instruction  of  the  school-room,  should  bet- 
ter subserve  the  interests  of  real  life,  than  it  now  does ; — these  are  some  of  the 
principles,  truths,  facts,  in  education,  susceptible,  I  think,  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstration, and  pretty  generally  admitted  now,  by  all  enlightened  educators. 
The  old  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  by  taking  up  some 
printed  treatise  and  solving  abstract  questions  consisting  of  large  numbers, 
working  blindly  by  what  must  appear  to  the  pupil  arbitrary  rules,  would  now 
be  regarded  as  less  philosophical,  less  in  conformity  to  mental  development, 
than  the  more  modem  way  of  beginning  wi^  mental  Arithmetic,  using  practi- 
cal questions,  which  involve  small  numbers,  and  explaining  the  reason  of  eve- 
ry step  as  you  go  along. 
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So  in  die  study  of  Grammar,  no  Normal  teacher,  whether  a  gradaate  or  not, 
of  a  Normal  School,  would  require  his  pupils  to  commit  the  whole  text-book  to 
mfmory,  before  looking  at  the  nature  or  words,  and  their  application  in  the 
stroctoie  of  sentences.  Almost  all  have  found  out  that  memorizing  the  Gram- 
mar-book, and  the  exercise  of  parsing,  do  yery  little  toward  giving  one  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

Ndiher  is  it  learning  Geography,  to  read  over  and  commit  to  memory,  sta- 
tistics of  the  length  and  breadth  oi  countries,  their  boundaries,  latitude  and  lon- 
gitode,  &c.,  Ace,  without  map  or  globe,  or  any  visible  illustration,  as  was  once 
3jc  practice.  Nor  does  the  somewhat  modem  addition  of  maps  and  globes 
mocn  help  the  process,  unless  the  scholar,  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  ob- 
jects in  tne  outer  world,  has  been  prepared  to  use  them.  The  shading  for 
mountains,  and  black  lines  for  rivers  on  maps,  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  child 
who  has  not  already  some  idea  of  a  mountain  and  a  river. 

And  the  teacher  who  should  attempt  to  teach  reading  by  requiring  a  child  to 
repeat  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  whole  alphabet,  until  he 
is  fiimiliar  with  all  the  letters,  as  was  the  fashion  in  former  aays,  would  de- 
serrc  to  lose  his  place  and  be  sent  himself  to  school.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
injadicious  1  Is  it  not  more  in  harmony  with  Nature's  work,  to  begin  with  sim- 
ple, significant  words,  or  rather  sentences,  taking  care  always  to  select  such  as 
ue  easy  and  intelligible,  as  well  as  short  1  Or,  if  letters  be  taken  first,  should 
they  not  be  formed  into  small  groups,  on  some  principle  of  association,  and  be 
combined  with  some  visible  object  t 

Surely,  the  different  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  above-mentioned,  are 
not  all  equally  good.  Teaching  is  based  on  immutable  principles,  and  may  be 
leeanied  as  an  art. 

Nearly  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  business  of  leaching,  I  thought,  had 
giFcn  me  some  acquaintance  with  its  true  principles  and  processes,  and  I  deem- 
ed it  no  presumption  to  believe  that  I  could  leach  them  to  others.  This  I  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  Normal  School  at  Lexington  ;  Isi.  didactically,  i.  e.  by 
precept,  in  the  form  of  familiar  conversations  and  lectures ;  2d.  by  giving  every 
day,  and  continually,  in  my  own  manner  of  teaching,  an  exemplification  of  my 
theory ;  3d.  by  requiring  my  pupils  to  teach  each  other,  in  my  presence,  the 
things  which  I  had  taught  them ;  and  4th.  by  means  of  the  Model  School, 
▼here,  under  my  general  supervision,  the  Normal  pupils  had  an  opportunity, 
both  to  prove  and  to  improve  their  skill  in  teaching  and  managing scnools.  4-t 
ail  our  recitations,  (the  modes  of  which  were  very  various,)  ana  in  other  con- 
nections, there  was  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of  inquiry  and  remark,  and 
Srinciples,  modes,  processes,  every  thing  indeed  relating  to  school-keeping,  was 
i-scassed.  The  thoughts  and  opinions  of  each  one  were  thus  made  tne  proper- 
ty of  the  whole,  and  there  was  infused  into  all  hearts  a  deeper  and  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  teachers'  calling.  In  this  way  the  Normal  School  became  a  kind  of 
standing  Teachers'  Institute. 

But  tor  a  particular  account  of  my  manner  and  processes  at  the  Normal 
School,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor,  at  your  request, 
to  address  to  you  from  Lexington,  Jan.  1,  1841,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  Common  School  Journal,  both  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  (vol.  3.) 

What  success  attended  my  labors,  I  must  leave  to  others  to  say.  I  acknowl- 
edge, it  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  myself.  Still  the  experiment  con- 
vinced me  that  Normal  Schools  may  be  made  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  cause 
of  education.  A  thorough  training  in  them,  1  am  persuaded,  will  do  much  to- 
ward supplying  the  want  of  experience.  It  will  make  the  teachers'  work  easier, 
sorer,  belter.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that'  Normal  pupils  are  much  indebted 
for  whatever  of  fitness  they  possess  for  teaching,  to  the  Normal  School.  They 
uniformly  profess  so  to  feel.  I  have,  moreover,  made  diligent  inquiry  in  regard 
to  their  success,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  it  has  been  manifestly 
^reat.  Strong  testimonials  to  the  success  of  many  of  the  early  graduates  of  the 
Lexington  (now  W.  Newton)  Normal  School,  were  published  wilh  the  8th  Re- 
port of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
ith.  vol.  of  l^e  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal. 

But  it  is  sometimes  asked,  (and  the  inquiry  deserves  an  answer,)  Allowing 
that  teaching  is  an  art,  and  that  teachers  may  be  trained  for  their  business, 
have  we  not  High  Schools  and  Academies,  in  wnich  the  various  school  branch- 
es are  well  taught  1    May  not  teachers  in  them  be  prepared  for  their  work  1 
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Where  is  the  need  then  of  a  distinct  order  of  Seminaries  for  training  teachers  1 
I  admit  we  have  Academies.  High  Schools,  and  other  schools,  furnished  with 
competent  teachers,  in  which  is  excellent  teaching ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  there  was  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  any  first-rate  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  training  teachers 
for  our  common  schools ;  neither  do  I  think  there  is  now  any,  except  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  And  leachers  can  not  be  prepared  for  their  work  anywhere  else, 
so  well  as  in  seminaries  exclusively  devoted  to  this  object  The  art  of  teach- 
ing must  be  made  the  great,  the  paramount,  the  only  concern.  It  must  not 
come  in  as  subservient  to,  or  merely  collateral  with  any  thing  else  whatever. 
And  again,  a  Teachers'  Seminary  should  have  annexed  to  it,  or  rather  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  a  model,  or  experimental  school  for  practice. 

Were  I  to  be  placed  in  a  Normal  School  again,  the  only  difference  in  my 
aim  would  be  to  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  to 
the  spirit  and  motives  b^  which  a  teacher  should  be  moved,  to  physical  and 
moral  education,  to  the  mcul  cation  of  good  principles  and  good  manners. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  recapitulate.  It  was  my  aim,  and  it  would  be  my 
aim  again,  in  a  Normal  School,  to  raise  up  for  our  common  schools  especially, 
a  better  class  of  teachers, — teachers  who  would  not  only  teach  more  and  better 
than  those  already  in  the  field,  but  who  would  govern  better;  teachers,  who 
would  teach  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  juvenile  development,  who  would  se» 
cure  diligent  study  and  good  lessons  and  sure  progres.<!,  witnout  a  resort  to  emula- 
tion and  premiums,  and  good  order  I'rom  higher  motives  than  the  fear  of  the  rod  or 
bodily  pain ;  teachers,  who  could  not  only  instruct  well  in  the  common  branch- 
es, as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Ace,  but  give  valuable  information  on  a  va- 
riety of  topics,  such  as  accounts,  history,  civil  institutions,  political  economy, 
and  physiologv ;  bring  into  action  the  various  powers  of  children,  and  prepare 
them  (or  the  duties  of  practical  life ;  teachers,  whose  whole  influence  on  their 
pupils,  direct  and  indirect,  should  be  good,  tending  to  make  them,  not  only  good 
readers,  geographers,  grammarians,  arithmeticians,  dec.  but  good  scholars, 
good  children,  obedient,  kind,  respectful,  mannerly,  truthful :  and  in  due  time, 
virtuous,  useful  citizens,  kind  neighbors,  high-mmded,  noble,  pious  men  and 
women.  And  this  I  attempted  to  do  by  inculcating  the  truth  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing and  ^veming, — the  truth  in  all  thmgs  j  and  by  giving  them  a  living  exam- 
ple of  it  m  my  own  practice." 
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THE  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  as  well  as  that  at  Westfield,  re- 
ceives both  male  and  female  pupils.  The  regulations  respecting  the 
admissioQ  of  pupils,  course  of  study,  number  and  length  of  each  session, 
are  set  forth  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Board.  The  following  communi- 
catioDs  from  Mr.  N.  Tillinghast.  who  has  been  the  Principal  of  this  Insti- 
tution from  its  first  establishment,  and  has  now  the  longest  experience  of 
aoy  Normal  School  teacher  in  this  country,  gives  the  general  results  of 
his  experience,  and  the  experience  of  this  Institution  in  the  work  of  educa- 
ting teachers. 

'^The  main  fiicts  about  this  Bchool  you  are  already  aoquainted  with.  It  went 
into  operation  September  9th,  1840,  wiUi  28  pupils,  lliere  have  entered  the  school 
ift  in,  $57  poptb;  365  females,  292  males.  Up  to  August,  1846,  pupils  were  re- 
ceived  for  two  terms,  which  were  not  neoessarily  successive.  Since  that  time  they 
lure  been  required  to  remain  three  successive  terms,  of  14  weeks  each.  The  aver- 
9^  number  at  present  is  between  60  and  70.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  since 
Aognrt,  1846,  is  252 ;  of  these,  32,  from  various  causes,  have  left  the  school  alter 
one  or  two  tains.  Of  the  220,  two  have  not  been,  and  apparently,  do  not  intend 
to  be,  teachers. 

H  nems  to  me  that  these  schools  are  doing  good.  My  own  scholars  have,  I 
tlihk,  toooeeded  as  well  as  I  could  reasonably  expect.  Many  hare  fiuled  ;  indeed 
many  from  whom  I  looked  for  success ;  others  have  continued  to  keep  schools,  but 
^oing  DO  better,  lor  aught  that  I  know,  than  they  would  have  done  without  staying 
I  year  here ;  but  still  f  can  not  feel  dieappointed. 

IWe  are,  it  seems  to  me,  grave  defects  in  the  constitution  of  my  schod.    Four 
jmn  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  profitably  given  to  the  subjects  which  we  touch 
<n  b  one.    If  pupils  must  be  taught  subjects  in  these  schools,  as  I  think  they  most 
fcr  a  time  under  ihe  best  organization,  the  course  ought  to  extend  over  three  years 
it  kiBt    I  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan  than  the  present,  to  receive  pupils  for, 
■]r  twenty-one  weeks,  and  to  give  that  time  to  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
geography  ;  and  in  another  twenty-one  weeks,  to  take  up  reading,  spelling,  physio- 
^y,  grammar ;  so  that  only  a  few  studies  should  be  in  the  school  at  a  time,  and 
teachers  might  go  for  a  term  without  interfering  with  their  teaching  school.     The 
great  eyfl  now,  in  my  school,  is  the  attempt  to  teke  up  so  many  studies,  most  per- 
■oQi  inverting  the  truth,  and  supposing  the  amount  acquired  the  important  thing, 
nd  the  Mtuay  unimportant.     But  I  should  be  content  if  I  could  bring  pupils  into 
neh  a  state  d[  desire  that  they  would  pursue  truth,  and  into  such  a  state  of  knowl- 
«lge  that  they  could  recognize  her  when  overtaken.     A  very  few  studies,  and  long 
dweOing  on  them — ^this  is  my  theory.     I  have  no  especial  belief  in  teaching  others 
*c(Wf  of  teaching :  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  subject  should  be  entirely  passed  by ; 
but  that  pupils  should  not  be  trained  into,  or  directed  into  particular  processes  ;  it 
Mcma  to  me  that  each  well-instructed  mind  will  arrive  at  a  method  of  imparting, 
bettff  for  it  than  any  other  method.     I  therefore  have  tried  to  bring  my  pupUs 
to  get  at  results  for  themselves,  and  to  show  them  how  they  may  feel  confi- 
<^t  of  the  truth  of  their  results.     I  have  sought  criticism  from  my  scholars  on  all 
my  methods,  processes,  and  results ;  aimed  to  have  them,  kindly  of  course,  but  freely 
cnticis^each  other ;  and  they  are  encouraged  to  ask  qu^tions,  and  propose  doubts.    I 
affl  on  members  of  the  classes  to  hear  recitations,  and  on  the  others  to  make  re- 
marks, thus  approving  and  disapproving  one  another  ;  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
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op  general  exercises,  and  to  deliver  them  to  their  classes,  sometimes  on  snbjects  and 
in  styles  fitted  to  moee  whom  they  address ;  sometimes  they  are  bid  to  imagine 
themseWes  speaking  to  ohildren.  I  find  I  am  getting  more  into  details  than  I  intend, 
or  yoa  wish.  My  idea  of  a  Normal  School  is,  that  it  should  have  a  term  of  four 
years ;  that  those  studies  should  be  pursued  that  wiU  lay  a  foundation  on  which  to 
bnild  an  education.  I  mean,  for  example,  that  algebra  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
as  the  foundation  for  arithmetic ;  that  geometry  and  trigonometry  should  be  studied,  by 
which,  with  algebra,  to  study  natural  philosophy,  &c. ;  the  number  of  studies  should 
be  comparatively  small,  but  much  time  given  to  them.  I,  of  course,  do  not  intend 
to  write  a  list  of  studies,  and  what  I  have  said  above  is  only  for  illustration :  the 
teaohsr  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be  abovt  his  text  books.  Whatever  has  been 
dome  in  teaching  in  all  countries,  different  methods,  the  thoughts  of  the  best  minds 
on  the  science  and  the  art  of  instruction,  should  be  laid  before  the  neophyte  teachers. 
Jm  a  proper  Normal  School  there  should  be  departments,  and  the  ablest  men  put 
over  them,  each  in  his  own  department.  Who  knows  more  than  one  branch 
weU? 

I  send  herewith  a  catalogue  of  my  school,  which  win  give  you  some  idea  of  its 
osteology  ;  what  of  life  these  bones  have,  oth^v  must  judge.  But  when  shall  the 
whole  vision  of  the  Prophet  be  fulfilled  in  regard  to  the  teadiers  of  the  land, — ^^  And 
the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived  and  stood  upon  their  feet,  (not  on  those 
of  any  author)  an  exceeding  great  army." 

God  prosper  the  work,  and  may  your  exertions  in  the  cause  be  gratefully  remem- 
bwed.'' 

The  Visitors  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  in  their  Report  to  the 
Board,  in  December,  1850,  present  the  following  statement : — 

That  at  the  first  term  of  the  normal  year,  seventeen  pupils  entered ;  and  during 
th«t  term  the  whole  number  was  fifty-nine.  At  the  second  term,  thirty-one  en- 
tared  ;  during  which  term  the  whole  number  was  seventy-two.  At  the  third  term, 
ending  November  12,  twenty-five  entered;  and  the  whole  number  during  that 
term  was  seventy-nine.  The  whole  numbw  reodved  during  the  year  was  seventy- 
lliree.  fifteen  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Two  of  the  graduating  class  left 
the  sdhod  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  young  men  of  the  graduating  class  are  all  engaged  for  the  winter  schools. 
Of  the  young  ladies,  some  are  teaching  now,  and  all  intend  to  take  schools  as  they 
have  opportunity. 

The  visitors  have  repeated  their  attendance  upon  the  school,  at  different  times 
during  the  year,  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  They  have  witnessed,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  enlightened  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  the  principal  and  his  as- 
sistants have  done  their  work,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  evident  thoroughness 
with  which  the  training  of  the  pupils  has  been  conducted.  They  regard  this  school 
as  an  honor  to  the  state,  and  as  doing  a  most  important  service  in  regard  to  Um 
fNst  oansa  ol  sdnoatioa." 


CONDITION 
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The  following  facts  and  suggestions  respecting  the  condition  and  im- 
provement of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1850,  are  gathered  from  the  *'  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  qf  the 
Board  of  Educaiion^^  dated  Dec.  12,  1850.     The  whole  document  is 
lughly  creditable  to  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.     The  large 
amoQQt  voluntarily  raised  by  the  people  of  the  several  cities  and  towns, 
ibr  the  support  of  common  schools,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
popular  education.    The  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  avails  of  the 
tchool  fund,  for  the  general  purposes  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  Normal 
SclioolBy  State  and  County  Associations  of  Teachers,  Agents  of  the 
Board  of  Elducation  for  Inspection  of  Schools  and  Addresses  to  the  Peopte, 
doei  more  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school  system,  than  a  much  larger 
ran  expended  directly  on  the  schools,  and  which,  in  most  cases,  would 
only  diminish  to  that  extent  the  sum  raised  by  the  people  of  the  towns. 

TEACHERS*  INflTITUTE& 

"Tivelve  different  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held,  and  attended 
by  the  secretary,  in  as  many  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  state.  By 
as  improved  organization,  and  by  the  use  of  somewhat  permanent 
teach^v  for  the  more  important  branches  in  which  instruction  was  giveoL 
these  Institutes  have  been  made  to  act  with,  it  is  believed,  very  benefieial 
effects,  upon  a  larger  number  of  teachers  than  have  been  reached  in  aay 
fiirmeryear.  The  Board  continue  to  think  very  highly  of  the  usefulness 
and  e^iency  of  well-managed  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  would  respect- 
folly  urge  the  continuance  of  the  means  necessary  for  their  support  Not 
las  than  1,750  individuals,  nearly  all  of  them  actual  teachers  in  the 
eommon  schools,  have,  this  year,  l>een  members  of  the  Institutes ;  very 
mnch  larger  numbers  have  listened  to  the  lectures  and  course  of  instroc- 
tbn  given  at  them ;  and  the  testimony  is  abundant  and  uniform,  as  to 
the  beneficial  effects  upon  the  schools  of  the  influence  thus  exerted." 

NORHAL  SCHOOLS. 

"But  the  most  important  organ  for  the  advancement  of  the  teachers, 
and  with  Uiem  of  the  schools  in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  most  prolific 
of  hopeful  results,  is  the  Normal  Schools ;  and  to  these  the  Board  have 
CQotioued  to  give  their  especial  attention. 

The  citizens  of  most  of  the  towns  in  the  state,  have  reason  to  look 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  what  thev  have  done  in  regard  to  the 
boflding,  furnishing,  warming,  and  ventilating  of  school-houses;  and 
they  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  their  example  has  been  followed  in  many 
of  the  sister  states.  These  improvements  are  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  itill  more  as  evidence  of  the  interest'which  the  people  take  in  their 
Khods.    But  they  are  external     They  do  not  directly  touch  the  most 
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essential  interests  of  the  schools :  the  education  of  ike  teachers  is  theim 
portant  thing.    Nearly  all  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  present  coo 
dition  of  the  schools  will  diminish,  and  finally,  almost  disappear,  under 
the  influence  of  highly  qualified  teachers.    The  greatest  of  tnem,  irrega 
larity  of  attendance  and  truancy,  can  be  removecTin  no  other  way.  They 
may  be  lessened,  but  can  not  be  prevented,  by  enactments.      Thte 
remedy  in  each  school  is  a  good  teacher ;  one  who  knows  how  to  interest 
his  pupils,  and  make  them  feel  that  absence  from  school  is  an  absolute 
personal  loss,  and  who  knows  how  to  win  the  affections,  so  as  to  make 
ois  pupils  earnestly  desire  to  do  what  he  wishes. 

The  better  education  of  teachers,  then,  in  whatever  may  render  them 
more  able  to  teach,  and  more  powerful  to  influence,  is  the  object  which, 
knost  of  all,  the  Board  desire  to  keep  in  view ;  and  the  most  efiicient 
agency  for  this  object,  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  is  the  Normal 
School.  They  refer,  with  satisfaction,  to  the  several  reports  which  they 
herewith  submit,  upon  the  condition  or  the  Normal  Schools. 

It  was  expected  that  the  numbers  in  these  schools  would  be  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  increase  in  the  length  of  time  required  to  be  spent  at 
them.  In  this  expectation  the  Board  nave  been  agreeably  disappointed, 
the  attendance  not  having  been  less  than  in  any  former  year. 

Still,  notwithstanding  what  has  yet  been  done  by  these  schools,  and 
by  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  supply  of  competent  teachers  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  schools ;  and  there  is  danger  lest,  to  meet 
this  demand,  persons  superficially  instructed  shall  be  sent  out  as  teachers 
from  the  Normal  Schools.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  and,  at  the 
i^me  time,  to  elevate  the  standard  in  the  schools  from  which  the  pupils 
of  the  Normal  Schools  come,  and  in  the  Normal  Schools  themselves,  the 
Board  deem  it  advisable  to  make  the  requisitions  for  admission  higher; 
and,  to  render  the  annual  examinations  for  the  classes  within  the  Normal 
Schools  more  minute,  more  thorough  and  more  extended  than  heretofore, 
they  propose  to  have  them  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  these 
schools  mto  more  intimate  relations  with  the  distinguished  teachers  in 
other  institutions  in  the  state,  and  to  make  their  true  character  and  con- 
dition ^better  and  more  extensively  known  to  the  citizens.  Such  examin- 
ations would,  they  believe,  operate  as  a  healthful  stimulus  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils^  and,  if  made  publicly,  might  lead  to  more  thorough 
and  efiective  exammations  in  the  other  schools  in  the  state. 

The  house  for  the  Normal  School,  at  West  Newton,  is  situated  in 
such  immediate  proximity  to  the  Worcester  railroad,  that  the  exercises 
of  the  school  are,  at  all  seasons,  seriously  interrupted  by  the  noise ;  and. 
during  the  warmer  months  of  tne  year,  when  the  windows  are  requirea 
to  be  open,  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  are  very  considerable. 
The  school,  also,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  increase,  is  now  but  poorly 
accommodated^  although  the  house,  when  placed,  not  many  years  ago.  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board,  was  considered  very  ample.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  to  be  desired,  that  the  Board  should  have  the  means  of  erecting  a 
more  commodious  house,  in  a  more  retired  and  quiet  situation.  For  the 
present  building,  the  school  was  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a  gentle- 
man who  is  willing  to  consent  to  its  being  disposed  of  for  some  other 
use,  provided  the  benefit  he  intended  to  confer  upon  the  school  may  be 
still  enjoyed  by  it  The  lot  on  which  it  stands  is  well  situated  for  the 
purposes  of  business,  and  likely  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Landholders 
m  the  neighborhood  have  expressed  a  generous  and  liberal  disposition 
toward  the  school ;  and  there  is  a  probability  that  a  desirable  lot  could 
be  obtained  on  favorable  terms.  Remembering  that  this  was  the  earliest 
Normal  School  in  America,  that,  being  near  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  center  of  population  of  the  state,  and  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of 
communication  with  the  interior  and  with  the  west,  it  is  frequently 
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Tinted  by  eUwagen  who  come  to  examine  the  Massachusetts  school 
system,  we  coondeDtly  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  consent  to  make 
sach  an  appropriation  as  will  enable  the  £ard  to  erect  a  building  which 
shall  be,  in  all  respects,  internally  and  externally,  creditable  to  the  state, 
and  worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  erected.  We  should  be  glad 
to  point  it  out  to  the  visitor  as  a  building  which,  in  structure,  arrange- 
ment, fumitare,  and  apparatus,  might  be  regarded  as  a  model,  and  placed 
in  a  situation,  the  choice  of  which  should  not  seem  to  have  oeen  Icf\  to 
accident  or  necessity. 

In  their  last  Annual  Report,  the  Board  made  known  to  the  Legislature 
nme  regulations  recently  made  in  regard  to  the  studies  to  be  pursued  at 
the  Normal  Schools  Among  the  advanced  studies,  they  proposed  to 
include  ^^  so  much  of  chemistry  as  relates  to  the  atmosphere,  the  waters', 
aad  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals."  So  much  instruction  in  chem- 
istry as  this,  was  thoug^ht  desirable  to  be  given,  especially  with  reference 
to  its  application  to  agriculture,  that  the  teachers  eaucated  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  may  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  science, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  most  essential  and  important  of  all  the 
arts.  To  provide  the  means  of  ^ving  instruction  in  this  subject  by 
lectures  and  experiments,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  view  of  the  Board,  that 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Normal  Schools  should 
be  somewhat  increased. 

In  their  last  Annual  Report,  the  Board  had  the  pleasure  of  acknowl- 
edging a  munificent  bequest  from  the  late  Henry  Todd,  Esq.,  of  Boston^ 
m^e  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Normal  Schools.  On  the  7th  of 
Jane,  1850,  Thomas  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  executor  of  Mr.  Todd,  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth,  as  the  amount  of  that 
bequest,  the  sum  of  $10,797  72.  As  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  donor  to  have  the  whole  interest  of  his  bequest  appropriated 
so  as  to  be  a  clear  addition  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  for  the  Normal  Schools,  the  Board  propose  to  use 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Todd's  bequest  in  providing  for  stated  annual  examin- 
atiooB  of  these  schools,  and  m  such  other  ways  as  may  seem  best  for 
their  advancement  and  immediate  usefulness." 


SCHOOL  FUND 

'^On  the  first  of  December,  1850,  the  school  fund 

amounted  to $958,921  19 

Having  been  increased,  during  the  year,  by  the 

sum  of 74,580  45 

Of  this  fund,  the  sum  of         .        .        .        .        .    218,559  73 

consists  of  land  notes  not  productive, 

leaving  the  sum  of 740,361  46_ 

prodactive,  and  so  invested  as  to  yield  about  $40,000  for  distribution 
amoog  the  towns  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  school  fund,  it  thus  appears,  has  very  nearly  reached  the  limit 
(f  L00O.OOO)  fixed  by  the  act  or  1843,  by  which  it  was  established. 

The  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  the  wise  and  economical 
uae  of  this  fund,  are  every  where  manifest  in  aU  the  public  schools  of  the 
commonwealth.  As  hitherto  managed,  the  fund  has  oeen  productive  of 
tuunix^  good.    The  danger  incident  to  a  large  fund  for  the  benefit  of 


__  necessity  01  taxmg 

kind  has  yet  come  near  us.    During  the  year  1850,  162  cities  and  towns 
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have  raised  more  than  twice  the  sum  required  by  law  to  entitle  diem  I 
their  portion  of  the  school  fund.  AH  the  towns,  except  five,  have  raita 
more,  and  the  greater  part  much  more  than  the  required  sum ;  two  onl 
have  raised  Just  the  required  sum,  and  only  two,  out  of  321  cities  an 
towns,  have  fallen  below  that  sum.  A  single  town  has  made  no  retuh 
The  average  of  all  the  sums  raised  in  the  several  towns  and  cities,  ft 
the  instruction  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifleen  yean 
is  nearly  three  times  the  sum  required  by  law.  Thrice  the  sum  reqair« 
by  law  t^ould  be  $4  50  for  each  child.  The  aff^egate  actually  raised  i 
$4  42  for  each.  It  thus  appears  that  the  elect  of  this  bounty  of  th 
state  has  been  most  beneficent,  and  nothing  but  beneficent,  so  far  as  oa 
be  judged  fVom  the  sums  voluntarily  raised  for  the  support  of  school 
In  view  of  the  benefits  thus  accruing  to  the  great  interest  of  which  the 
iiave  charge,  the  Board  can  not  but  look  with  favor  upon  a  propositio 
which  promises  to  enhance  and  prolong  these  benefits,  oy  widemng  tb 
limit  within  which  the  school  fund  is  now  prospectively  confined. 

And  this  provision  they  deem  the  more  important  as  the  time  ma 
come  when  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  from  a  moiety  of  the  proceeds  o 
which  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  are  now  drawn,  shall  ceaa 
to  be  productive. 

The  charges  made  upon  these  proceeds  during  the  past  year,  hav 
been: 

The  mufit  made  to  Amherst  College, 

For  the  Normal  Schools,    . 

For  Teachers'  Institutes,    . 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 

County  Teachers'  Association,  . 

School  District  Libraries,   . 

Salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 

'Salary  of  Clerk  and  Assistant  Librarian, 

Agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,    . 

Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

Incidental  expenses  of  the  Secretary, 

Expenses  of  the  office, 

Expenses  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board 

Secretary^  .  •     . 

Expenses  of^  the  Committee  on  Education, 


and 


$5,000  00 
7,500  00 

3,050  00 

150  00 
5^  00 

320  00 

1,600  00 

1,266  67 
1,008  33 

224  49 

157  30 

664  29 

3,930  73 
246  80 

t25,668  61 


WEST  NEWTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Knaacr  finm  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Vmtoro  of  the  Woot  Nemtt 

Normal  School. 

'^llie  whole  nnmber  of  pupils  oonneotsd  mih  the  school,  during  the  yetr,  m  13 
ns  gresteat  number  at  any  time,  102  ;  the  least,  70.  The  average  age  atentniK 
was  18  years.  The  nmnber  of  towns  represented  is  45.  Hamp&re  Cotmty  aeiK 
SMSpopa;  Wowerter,  two;  Barnstable,  two;  Nantuoket,  two;  Franklin,  ihre< 
Byttonth,  three ;  K«ex,  six ;  Norfolk,  fiaeen ;  Middlesex,  thirty ;  and  SnBbl 
fifj^-Mffan.  Eleven  pupils  are  from  other  states  ;  from  Bhode  Island,  one :  Main 
Hmtm  ;  Vermont,  three ;  New  Hampshire,  four. 

or  ^  parents  of  these  pupils,  23  are  fiurmers,  21  merohants,  8  carpenters,  4  dd| 
marten,  3  denprmen,  3  oustcnn-house  officers,  3  superintendents  of  railroads, 
pbysloiaaa,  2  edttcvs ;  29  are  widows;  5  pupils  are  orphans ;  and  the  porsmli 
QiA  remainder  are  diatribated  among  ahnoat  all  the  oocnpatioiia  known  in  our  ooo 
mmity. 
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Kftf -fir*  jmag  hdiet  have  gmdoated,  after  having  haaoniAf  oonpletad  «!» 
Im  pNMribed  for  pupik  at  thip  inatitiitioii. 

Two  nliifn  have  been  received  during  the  year.  For  the  first,  fifty-aereB  aandi-. 
4itM  pWMBtod  thamaehres  for  examination,  and  forty-aeTen  were  received.  The 
avavgewe  of  this  daw,  at  entianoe,  was  18i  yean.  For  the  leoond  clan,  forty- 
MTOi  dadidatei  presented  themselves,  and  thirty-aeven  were  admitted.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  popib  who  have  remained  at  the  school  for  a  longer  time  than  that  reared 
bj  ^  rales  of  the  school,  is  44.  The  number  pledged  to  a  three  years'  oovrse 
iili 

fieades  the  usual  studies,  the  pupils  have  had  the  benefit  of  twenty-one  leoturca 
«  adveslional  and  scientific  sabjeoto,  which  have  been  delivered  gratuitously  lo  the 
nhool,  by  gentlemen  eminent  in  their  various  departments. 

In  nguA  to  the  model  school  connected  with  this  institution,  the  oommitiee  beg 
kire  to  make  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  principal,  made  at  the  dose  of  the 
tenn,  in  December. 

He  Mys : — "  By  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  District  No.  7,  Ot 
KewtoD,  and  the  principal  of  this  institution,  on  the  7th  of  December  last,  the  gram- 
mar Bchod  of  the  distriot  became  connected  with  the  State  Normd  School,  as  its 
node!  department.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  district  furnishes  schod- 
RXMn,  &&,  and  ona  permanent  male  teacher,  approved  by  both  paiiies,  and  allow 
Rich  addition  to  their  number,  by  pupils  from  abroad,  on  a  small  tuition,  as  cironm- 
itttioes  justify.  The  Stite  Normal  School  furnishes  a  portion  of  appamtus,  Ac, 
ad  two  asastant  teachers,  each  to  observe  one  week  previous  to  teaching,  and  to 
Ml  two  weeks  under  constant  supervision.  The  number  of  young  ladies  who 
bive  been  thus  employed,  during  the  year,  is  35  ;  the  whde  number  of  pupils  far 
tbe  yesr,  in  the  model  schod,  is  195 ;  the  numhMr  from  abroad,  50  ;  the  average 
iffB  of  the  pupila,  14  years. 

Bj  an  addJtiond  agreement  between  the  same  parties,  the  primary  school  of  this 
nB^  became  also  oonneeied  wiib  the  State  Normd  School,  May  1,  1850.  Since 
thii  time,  the  instructioii  and  management  of  this  school  have  mainly  devolved  upoa 
pipils  of  this  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the  permanent  teacher  of  the  graoi- 
nor  departaient.  Teachers  have  been  furnished  on  the  same  principle  as  to  tha 
otber  flchooL  The  nsmber  Of  teachers  furnished  to  the  primary  school,  is  2S ;  the 
vbole  number  of  pupils  is  75,  and  thair  average  age,  7  years. 

The  modd  schod  has  continued  under  its  former  permanent  teacher,  BIr.  Alleii, 
wbo  hsB  gresdy  distinguished  himself  as  a  successful  educator,  and  who  is  worthj 
«f  frett  commendation  for  the  earnestness  and  ^thfulness  with  which  he  has  devoted 
mtdtto  the  interest  both  of  the  district  and  of  this  institution.  It  is  enough,  per- 
lapi,  to  say  of  the  modd  schod,  that  its  effidenoy  has  been  continually  increasmg, 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  judge  of  it,  it  has  already  a  rank  oon- 
sderaUy  above  the  average  of  sohooto  of  tha  same  grade  dsewhera. 

It  was  expected  that  the  arrangement  with  the  primary  department  ipouM  be  a 
taiporary  one,  each  party  reserving  the  right  to  give  it  up  at  any  time.  U  is  the 
«pBiOB  of  the  aohool  committee  of  the  town,  and  o(  the  pennanent  teaohar  of  the 
Bodd  school,  as  it  is  my  own,  that  the  experiment  has  proved  eminently  suoeessfU, 
■id  that  the  general  character  of  the  schod  has  essentially  improved.  It  ia,  how- 
•*«,  our  opinion,  that  a  still  better  arrangement  may  now  be  property  made  for  iA| 
byjBving  it  one  permanent  femde  teacher,  and  ah  assistant  from  this  schod." 

On  another  topic,  the  principd  says  in  his  report — ^^  It  is  believed  that,  without  a 
iBile  eioeptioB,  the  1  S3  pupils  at  the  sobdd,  this  year,  have  had  notonly  an  honest 
ad  steady  purpose  to  become  teaehera,  but  have  a  strong  desire  to  do  goodL  in  this 
DOit  excdient  way. 

Of  the  fifty-five  graduates,  which  includes  those  who  leave  us  to-day,  the  greater 
pvtioB  are  dready  engaged  in  the  work ;  sevenJ  have  places  secured,  which  they 
>re  eipecting  to  occupy  in  a  few  days ;  sevcrd  more  continue  yet  longer  here,  and 
ft  anaD  number  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  teach.'' 

Tie  committee  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  the  rale 
dopled  by  the  Board  at  its  last  anoud  meeting,  by  which  no  pupil,  *^  except  those 
<f  more  than  ordinary  experience  and  attainments,  can  be  received  into  this  schod 
kt  a  less  period  than  four  consecutive  terms,"  and  the  further  regulation  restriotrng 
inminatioiM  for  admission  to  the  commencement  of  two  instead  of  three  terms  in 
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the  year,  the  number  of  pupils  has  not  dimhiished ;  a  result  which  shows  {he  pnbBo 
appreoiatioii  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Normal  Schools  ibr  the  education  of 
teachers. 

Two  examinations  of  this  school  hare  been  made  by  the  committee,  during  tfie 
year— <me  in  April,  and  one  in  December — ^both  of  wMch,  conducted  in  a  mamMr 
which  precluded  the  idea  of  special  preparation  for  the  occasion,  were  highly  sstii- 
fiBctory. 

The  committee  having  ordered,  for  the  use  of  the  school-house,  one  of  Mr.  Chil- 
son's  furnaces,  were  informed,  when  they  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  paynqg 
for  it,  that  the  bill  was  canceled ;  Mr.  Chilson  desiring  in  this  way  to  express  the 
interest  he  felt  in  the  Normal  Schools.  The  committee  desire  grate&IIy  to  acknowl- 
edge this  gratuity,  coming  as  it  does  firom  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  are 
great^  indebted  for  improvements  in  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus  for  private 
houses,  churches,  and  schools.'' 
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^  The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  has  been  somewhat  diminished,  by  reqniP* 
faig  those  who  enter  to  remain  three  terms  instead  of  two.  The  whole  number  for  tibe 
year  ending  November,  1850,  was  119  ;  the  whole  number  for  the  year  previous  was 
146.  It  was  expected  the  number  wo^ld  be  reduced,  and  in  foot  it  seemed  neces- 
sary it  should  be ;  for  the  school-room  bad  become  crowded.  By  prolonging  the 
time  of  continuance,  those  who  go  out  from  ihe  school  hweafter  vtUI  be  better  quali- 
fied for  tiieir  work. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils,  the  last  term,  was  ^  years.  A  large  proportica 
of  them  had  tac^ht  more  or  less.  Two  have  attended,  the  last  year,  who  have 
taught  twenty  terms  each ;  and  a  large  number  that  have  taught  from  five  to  ten 
terms. 

The  wages  of  teachers  have  very  much  increased  withiil  three  years.  Seven! 
young  men  are  receiving  $40  per  month,  and  board  themselves^  instead  of  $25  and 
$30 ;  and  several  young  ladies  are  receiving  $3.50  per  week,  8bd  board,  instead 
of$2. 

The  pupils  during  the  last  year  have  been  from  the  following  counts : — "FioBi 
BerkiAiire,  18 ;  from  Hampden,  41 ;  firom  Hampshire,  12 ;  fiKun  Franklin,  15 ; 
.firom  Worcester,  15 ;  firom  Middlesex,  5  ;  from  lEmex,  2  ;  from  Norfolk,  3  *,  fma 
Bristol,  1 ;  firom  other  states,  7. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Rowe^  the  principal,  is  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  6.  Beckwith,  a  graduatanif 
college,  add  Miss  J.  B.  Avery.  The  instruction  is  thorough  and  accurate,  and  ths 
discipline  good. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  school,  the  last  year,  has  been  31,  and  the  nnmbv 
of  females,  88. 

llie  pupils,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  redeemed  thdr  pledge  to  teach  in  liia 
sehools  of  this  Commonwealth ;  and  as  great  a  proportion  of  them  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected,  are  excellent  teachers.'' 

The  visitors  of  this  school  are  Rev.  E.  Davis,  D.D.,  of  Westfield,  and 
Rev.  Marie  Hopkins  D.D.,  President  of  WlUiamstown  College. 
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EXTRACT 

FBOM   TBI 

FkmkaUk  Afmual  Report  tf  the  Secretary  (Rev,  Bamas  Sears^  D,  D.)  of  the 

Board  of  Educaiian, 

Tke  State  Normal  Schools  are  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition. 
Notvitbtanding  the  increased  rigor  exercised  in  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  admission,  and  the  extension,  in  two  of  themj  of  the  required  period  of  study, 
1^  munbers  in  attendance  are  about  as  large  as  ever.    The  fears  entertained 
bjfflany,  that  the  increase  of  expense,  occasioned  by  a  more  protracted  course 
01  study,  would  materially  diminish  the  attendance,  are  shown  to  be  groundless. 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  professional  education  for  teachers  is  becoming  so 
stiDDg  in  the  community,  ana  the  public  mind  is  becoming  so  enlightened  in 
Rspect  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  required,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  the  choice  of  them  and  in  remunerating  tneir  services,  that  teachers  are  com- 
pelled either  to  go  through  a  more  thorough  course  of  preparation,  or  abandon 
(iieoccapation.    In  order  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
ia  regard  to  an  improved  svstem  of  education,  the  Normal  Schools  will  need 
to  be  gradually  elevated  till  they  shall  reach  mat  point  which  is  best  adapted 
to  teachers  designed  for  the  common  district  school.    It  will  be  a  question 
worthy  of  mature  deliberation,  whether  the  higher  position  designed  to  be  ^ven 
to  the  Normal  Schools,  shall  not  be  attained  rather  by  raising  the  requisitions 
ftreDtrance  than  by  prolonging  the  term  of  studv.    1  see  no  good  reason  whv 
Ihe  state  should  be  at  the  expense  of  giving,  in  the  Normal  Schools,  so  much 
of  that  kind  of  instruction  for  which  ample  provision  is  already  made  in  the 
higher  jnblic  schools.    The  Normal  Schools,  to  answer  their  original  design, 
must  aim  more  at  furnishing  that  peculiar  training  which  teachers  require,  ana 
which  the  public  schools  can  not  give.    Then  the  necessity  of  their  existence 
^  viU  be  apparent  to  all,  and  no  other  schools  or  institutions  will  complain  of 
hetng  forced  into  competition  with  those  which  enjov  state  patronage.    A  por- 
tkm  of  the  time  which  is  now  spent  in  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  reading  and  orthography,  might  be  saved  for  those  higher 
objects  for  which  more  particularly  Normal  Schools  were  established.    Before 

E  years  more  shall  have  passed  away,  three  classes,  each  having  a  half 
i  course  of  study,  might  oe  formed  in  these  schools.  The  first  might  be 
sd  to  a  critical  review  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  studies  to  be  taught  in 
eol^mo^  schools,  with  such  collateral  branches  as  should  be  deemed  necessary; 
the  teccmd,  to  a  philosophical  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  didactics, 
or  the  theory  of  teachinp^ ;  the  third,  to  the  practice  of  teaching  under  the  im- 
mediate and  constant  mspection  of  a  superior.  The  arrangement  here  pro- 
posed would  require  that  a  greater  degree  of  attention  be  paid  to  the  model 
Khools.  But  it  would  remove  the  embarrassment  now  caused  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  studies  of  the  class,  portions  of  which  are  called  away  to  teach,  and 
vould  render  the  time  spent  in  teaching  in  the  model  school  much  more  profit- 
able both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The  model  school,  which  may  just  as  well  be 
ooe  of  the  public  schools  as  any  other,  should  have  its  own  full  corps  of  teach- 
eis.  The  notion  of  employing  pupils  from  the  Normal  School,  in  rotation,  in 
place  of  an  assistant  teacher,  merely  because  it  is  more  economical,  is  unwor- 
thy of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  state.  When  a  member  of  the  Normal  School 
enters  the  model  school,  the  regular  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  latter  should  not 
he  relieved  at  all  from  duty.  On  the  contrary,  such  teacher  should  proceed  as 
QSMl,  and  the  learner  should  stand  by  and  carefully  observe  the  process,  and 
afterward  inquire  for  the  reasons  of  it,  if  they  should  not  be  fully  understood  at 
the  time.  AAer  a  suitable  period  of  observation,  the  learner  should  undertake 
^0  gire  a  lesson,  or  some  part  of  one,  the  principal  teacher  standing  by,  noticing 
the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given,  and  being  ready  at  any  moment 
to  resume  the  exercise.  Two  important  objects  would  be  gained  by  such  an 
arrangement.  First,  the  school  itself  would  not  suffer  in  its  interests  from  sur- 
rendering its  classes  to  be  experimented  on  by  young  teachers,  but  would  rather 
he  benefited  by  having  all  its  exercises  conducted  with  reference  to  illustrating 
the  best  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  second  place,  the  learner  would  occupy 
the  place  of  an  apprentice,  working  every  moment  under  the  observation  and 
goimmce  of  a  master. 
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Provision  has  recently  been  made  for  advanced  classes  in  the  Noimal 
Schools,  and  several  persons  have  availed  themselves  of  it  daring  the  past 
year.  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  such  will  be  constantly  increasing,  and 
will  require  more  of  the  teacher's  time  than  can  be  given  them  without  abstracl- 
faig  it  too  much  from  the  regular  classes.  If  such  an  appendage  is  to  be  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  Normal  Schools,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
numoer  of  instructors  to  correspond  with  the  additional  amount  of  labor  im- 
posed. Perhaps  no  better  course  can  be  recommended  for  the  present.  A 
question  of  great  importance,  however,  here  presents  itself  for  consideratioii, 
namely,  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make  one  of  our  Normal  Schools. 
— ^that  at  Bridgewater,  for  example, — exclusively  a  school  for  males,  desiened 
to  form  a  higher  class  of  teachers  for  a  corresponding  grade  of  schools.  Then 
each  Normal  School  would  have  its  distinctive  character,  that  at  West  Newton 
being  for  females  only,  and  that  at  Westfield  for  both  sexes,  and  every  person, 
who  should  wish  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  Normal  School  training,  conla 
find  a  school  adaptedf  to  his  particular  wants.  The  difference  between  tlie 
common  district  school,  and  the  central  school  of  our  more  populous  towns  and 
grammar  school  of  the  cities,  is  becoming  so  great,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  look  to  the  same  class  of  individuals  for  teachers  in  them  all.  Besides,  the 
law  requiring  the  establishing  of  high  schools,  is  rapidly  creating  a  demand  for 
a  description  of  teachers  which  none  of  our  institutions  furnish.  The  colleges 
do  not  educate  men  with  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching.  A  young  grad- 
uate, without  any  experience  in  teaching,  is  but  little  better  prepared  to  take 
chaige  of  a  high  school  than  he  is  to  practice  at  the  bar.  Nor  do  our  Normal 
Schools  give  the  amount  of  education  requisite  for  teachers  aspiring  to  a  place 
in  the  high  school.  It  is  at  this  moment  more  difficult  to  procure  suitable 
teachers  for  high  schools  than  for  any  other  class  of  schools.  The  choice  or> 
dinarily  lies  between  experienced  teachers  of  limited  education,  and  men  of 
liberal  education,  who  either  have  had  no  experience  and  yet  wish  to  become 
teachers,  or,  having  had  some  practice  in  teaching  while  earning  the  monenr  to 
pay  their  college  buls,  wish  now  to  earn  still  more  to  enable  them  to  study  a 
profession.  It  is  not  safe  for  towns  to  open  high  schools  under  such  auspices, 
and  few  committees  are  willing  to  expose  themselves  and  their  enterprise  to 
these  hazards. 

II  there  were  a  Normal  School  of  a  higher  order,  persons,  who  had  alreadr 
received  a  good  literary  and  scientific  education  elsewhere,  might  repair  to  it 
and  attend  exclusively  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Even  ^radtiatet 
from  the  colleges,  who  propose  to  become  teachers,  would,  in  many  mstaocea, 
avail  themselves  of  sucn  opportunities  for  studying  the  art  which  they  are  to 
practice  for  life.  An  air  exclusively  professional  would  thus  be  given  to  ike 
school,  and  a  shorter  period  of  attendance  might  suffice  than  would  be  neeet- 
sary  in  the  other  Normal  Schools. 
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Ths  following  ouUme  eonstitatea  Essay  VI.  of  Essays  on  Popular  Edu- 
ettion,  pablished  by  Mr.  Carter  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  with  the  signature  of 
FnnkHn,  in  the  winter  of  1824-25.  The  series  was  commenced  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1824 ;  and  the  essay  containing  the  outline  was  published  on 
tte  10th  and  15th  of  February,  1825. 

It  will  do  but  little  good  for  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  make  large  ap- 
propriatioQs  directly  for  the  support  of  schools,  till  a  ludicious  ezpeuditure  of 
them  can  be  insured.  And  in  order  to  this,  we  must  have  skillful  teachers  at 
huid.  It  will  do  but  little  good  to  class  the  children  till  we  have  instructors 
{rapeil;^  prepared  to  take  (£arge  of  the  classes.  It  will  do  absohitely  no  s^ood 
b  OQMtitute  an  independent  tnounal  to  decide  on  the  qualificatioos  of  teachers, 
vfaik  they  hare  not  nad  the  opportunities  necessary  for  coming  up  to  the  proper 
iluidard.  And  it  will  do  no  good  to  overlook  and  report  upon  their  success, 
vhio  we  know  beforehand  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  success.  It  would 
be  beginning  wrong,  too,  to  build  houses  and  to  tell  your  young  and  inexperienced 
isitnietors  to  teach  this  or  to  teach  that  subject,  however  desirable  a  knowledge  of 
Mah  sabjects  might  be,  while  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  know  how,  properly, 
tolescfa  any  subject.  The  science  of  teacfung — for  it  must  be  made  a  science — \b 
fim^  ID  the  order  of  nature,  to  be  inculcated.  And  it  is  to  this  point  that  the 
fdblie  attention  must  first  be  turned,  to  effect  any  essential  improvement. 

And  here  let  me  remark  upon  a  distinction  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
vhieh  has  never  been  practically  made  ;  though  it  seems  astonishing  that  it  has 
ID  long  escaped  notice.  I  allude  to  the  distmction  between  the  possession  of 
kunrledge,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  it  to  other  minds.  When  we  are 
lookii^  for  a  teacher,  we  inquire  how  much  he  knows,  not  how  much  he  can 
^mmwueate;  as  if  the  latter  qualification  were  of  no  consequence  to  us.  Now 
it  aeems  to  me  that  parents  and  children,  to  say  the  least,  are  as  much  inter- 
tated  in  the  latter  qualification  of  their  instructor  as  in  the  former. 

Though  a  teacher  cannot  communicate  more  knowledge  than  he  possesses,  yet 
1m  may  poeaess  much,  and  still  be  able  to  impart  but  little.  And  the  knowledge 
of  Sir  Ittac  Newton  could  be  of  but  trifling  use  to  a  school,  while  it  was  locked 
sp  aafely  in  the  head  of  a  country  schoolmaster.  So  far  as  the  object  of  a  school 
w  of  instruction,  therefore,  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  novel  as  the  opinion 
■if  seem,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  both  parents  and  pupils  are  even  more 
interested  in  the  part  of  their  teacher's  Imowledge  which  tney  will  be  likely  to 
get,  than  in  the  part  which  they  certainly  cannot  eet. 

One  great  object  in  the  education  of  teachers  which  it  is  so  desirable  on  every 
sceoont  to  attain,  is  to  establish  an  intelligible  language  of  communication  be- 
^eeo  the  instructor  and  his  pupil,  and  enable  the  former  to  open  his  head  and 
^  lieart,  and  infuse  into  the  otner  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  lie 
lu<i  there.  Instructors  and  pupils  do  not  %mderstana  each  other.  They  do  not 
tpeak  the  same  language.  They  may  use  the  same  words ;  but  this  can  hardly 
w  called  the  same  language,  while  they  attach  to  them  such  very  different 
■MoiDgs.  We  must  eiUier,  by  some  magic  or  supernatural  power,  bring  chil- 
Ara  at  once  to  comprehend  all  our  abstract  and  dimcult  terms,  or  our  teachers 
auist  unlearn  themselves,  and  come  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  One 
ef  these  idtematives  is  only  difficult,  while  the  other  is  impossible. 

The  direct,  careful  preparation  of  instructors  for  the  professbn  of  teadux^ 
fflmt  iormount  this  difficulty ;  and  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  other  way  in  whifib 
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it  can  be  surmounted.  When  instructors  understand  their  profession,  that  la,  i 
a  word,  when  they  understand  the  phOosophy  of  the  in£Euit  mind,  what  powa 
are  earliest  developed,  and  what  studies  are  best  adapted  to  their  developmen 
then  it  will  be  time  to  lay  out  and  subdivide  their  work  into  an  energetic  vp 
tern  of  public  instruction.  Till  this  step  toward  a  reform,  which  is  preliminar 
in  its  very  nature,  be  taken,  every  other  measure  must  be  adopted  in  the  dark 
and,  therefore,  be  liable  to  fail  utterly  of  its  intended  result  Houses,  and  fund 
and  books  are  all,  indeed,  important ;  but  they  are  only  the  means  of  enablin 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  And  they  muff 
inevitably,  foil  of  their  happiest  effects,  iaH  the  minds  of  the  teachers  have  bee 
prepared  to  act  upon  those  of  their  pupils  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

I^  then,  the  first  step  toward  a  reform  in  our  system  of  popular  education  b 
the  scientific  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  free  schools,  our  next  inquiry  becomei 
How  can  we  soonest  and  most  perfectly  achieve  an  object  on  every  account  ■ 
desirable  9  The  ready  and  obvious  answer  is,  establish  an  institution  for  the  ver 
purpose.  To  my  mind,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  measure  which  will  insure  t 
the  public  the  attainment  of  the  object  It  will  be  called  a  new  project  Be  J 
so.  The  concession  does  not  prove  that  the  project  is  a  bad  one,  or  a  visionary 
or  an  impracticable  one.  Our  ancestors  ventured  to  do  what  the  world  ha 
never  done  before,  in  so  perfect  a  manner,  when  they  established  the  free  school 
Let  us  also  do  what  they  have  never  so  well  done  yet,  and  establish  an  institv 
tioQ  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  preparing  instructors  for  them.  This  is  only 
second  part,  a  development  or  consummation  of  the  plan  6f  our  fathers.  The; 
foresaw  the  effect  of  universal  intelligence  upon  national  virtue  and  happiness 
and  they  projected  the  means  of  securing  to  tnemselves  and  to  us  universal  edc 
cation.  They  wisely  did  a  new  thins  under  the  sun.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  gooi 
thing.  We  now  enjoy  the  results  of  their  labors,  and  we  are  sensible  of  the  ei 
joyment.  Their  posterity  have  praised  them,  loudly  praised  them,  for  the  wif 
dom  of  their  efforts.  Let  us,  then,  with  hints  from  them,  project  and  accomplisl 
another  new  tiling,  and  confer  as  great  a  blessing  on  those  who  may  come  afke 
lis.  Let  U8  finish  the  work  of  our  fathers,  in  regard  to  popular  education,  an 
give  to  it  its  full  effect.  Let  us  double,  for  we  easily  may,  the  happy  influence 
of  an  institution  which  has  already  attracted  so  much  notice  from  every  part  o 
our  country,  and  drawn  after  it  so  many  imitations,  and  send  it,  thus  improra^ 
down  to  posterity  for  their  admiration. 

If  a  seminary  for  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers  scientifically  be  essentia 
in  order  to  give  the  greatest  efficacy  to  our  system  of  popular  education,  thflc 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  the  three  following  questions  arise  in  the  ordti 
in  which  they  are  stated.  By  whom  should  the  proposed  institution  be  eatali 
lished  ?  What  would  be  its  leading  features  ?  And  what  would  be  some  of  tbi 
peculiar  advantages  to  the  public  which  would  result  from  it  f  To  answer  thetf 
several  questions  at  length  would  require  a  book ;  while  I  have,  at  present,  onl] 
leisure  to  prepare  one  or  two  newspaper  essays.  A  few  hints,  therefore,  npa 
the  above  three  topics  are  all  that  I  dare  profess  to  give,  and  more  than  I  fear  . 
can  give,  either  to  my  own  satLs£eu;tioD  or  that  of  those  readers  who  may  lukTi 
beconie  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  institution,  from  its  peculiar  purpose,  must  necessarily  be  both  litenur] 
and  scientific  in  its  character.  And  although,  with  its  design  constantly  in  view 
we  could  not  reasonably  expect  it  to  add,  directly,  much  to  the  stock  of  what  i 
now  called  literature,  or  to  enlarge  much  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  callec 
science,  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  would  be  devoted 
and  upon  which  it  would  be  employed,  it  must  in  its  progress  create  a  kind  o 
literature  of  its  own,  and  open  a  new  science  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself — thi 
adence  of  the  development  of  the  infant  mind,  and  the  science,  of  oommunicatiqg 
knowledge  from  one  mind  to  another  while  in  a  different  stage  of  maturity.  Tbi 
tendency  of  the  inquiries  which  must  be  carried  on,  and  the  discoveries  wbid 
would  l!e  constantly  made,  in  a  seminary  for  this  new  puipoee,  would  be  to  gin 
ef^cacj  to  the  pursuits  of  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  Its  influenoa 
therefore,  though  indirect,  would  be  not  the  less  powerfrd  upon  the  cause  of  lii 
erature  and  the  sciences  generally.  These  remarks  may  seem  to  anticipate  tat 
other  part  of  my  subject ;  but  they  are  introduced  here  to  show  that  a  seminar} 
for  the  educaUoB  of  teachers  would  stand,  at  least,  oo  as  fitvorable  a  footing  ii 
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relatkA  to  the  paldic,  as  other  literftrv  and  scientific  institutions.  It  seems  now 
to  be  belisTed  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  are  the  rightful  proprietors  of 
all  pohlic  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  if  they  are  of  any, 
tbej  certainly  ought  to  he  of  one  for  such  a  purpose.  Because  there  are  none  m 
which  the  public  would  he  more  deeply  mterested.  There  are  none  which 
would  ieod  so  much  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
And  thill  as  has  been  before  remarked,  is  a  solemn  duty  enjoined  upon  our  eov- 
emment  by  the  constitution  under  which  they  are  oiganized,  and^  from  which 
ihej  derive  their  authority.  Besides,  it  is  the  first  impmse  of  every  government, 
openting  as  quickly  and  steadily  as  instinct,  to  provide  for  its  own  preservation. 
And  it  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands,  by  the  friends  as  well  as  the  enemies 
of  freedom,  that  a  government  like  our  own  can  only  exist  among  a  people  gen- 
erally enlightened ;  the  only  question  as  to  the  permanency  of  free  mstitutions 
being,  whether  it  be  possible  to  make  and  to  keep  the  whole  population  of  a 
DatioQ  so  well  educated  as  the  existence  of  such  institutions  supposes  and  re- 
qairea 

Oar  government,  therefore,  are  urged  by  every  motive  which  the  constitution 
cm  enjoin  <Nr  self-preservation  suggest,  to  see  to  it  that  knowledge  is  generally 
diffused  among  the  people.  Upon  this  subject  of  popular  education,  a  free  gov- 
eminent  must  be  arbitrary  ;  for  its  existence  depends  upon  it.  The  more  igno- 
rant and  degraded  people  are,  the  less  do  they  feel  the  want  of  instruction,  and 
the  less  will  they  seek  it.  And  these  are  tne  classes  of  a  community  which 
always  increase  the  fastest  up  to  the  very  point,  where  the  means  of  subsistence 
fioL  So  that  if  any  one  class  of  men,  however  small,  be  suffered  as  a  body  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  and  to  allow  their  families  to  grow  up  without  instruction, 
they  will  increase  in  a  greater  ratio,  compared  with  their  numbers,  than  the  more 
enhgfatened  classes,  till  they  have  a  preponderance  of  physical  power.  And 
when  this  preponderance  becomes  overwhelming,  what  hinders  a  revolution  and 
an  arbitrary  government,  by  which  the  mind  of  a  few  can  control  the  physical 
itmigth  of  the  many  9 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  a  free  government  must  look  to  it  betimes,  that 
popular  ignorance  does  not  gain  upon  them.  If  it  do,  there  is  a  thistle  in  the 
Tineyard  of  the  republic,  which  will  grow  and  spread  itself  in  every  direction, 
tin  it  cannot  be  eradicated.  The  ignorant  must  be  allured  to  learn  by  every 
motire  which  can  be  offered  to  them.  Ajid  if  they  wUl  not  thus  be  allured,  they 
most  be  taken  by  the  strong  arm  of  government  and  brought  out,  wilUng  or 
uwilling,  and  made  to  learn,  at  least,  enough  to  make  them  peaceable  and  good 
citiseus.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  the  possibiUty  could  be  held  out  to  all  of 
aneoessfully  aspiring  to  responsible  stations  in  society.  A  faint  hope  is  better 
than  despair.  And  though  only  one  chance  in  a  thousand  be  favorable,  even  that 
is  worth  something  to  stimulate  the  young  to  greater  efforts,  to  become  worthy 
of  distinction.  The  few  who,  under  all  the  disadvantages  which  adverse  circum- 
etuces  impose,  can  find  their  way  hj  untired  perseverance  to  places  of  trust  and 
influence  in  the  republic^  serve  to  give  identity  of  feeling,  of  purpose,  and  pur- 
nit  to  the  whole.  They  harmonize  and  bind  together  all  those  different  and 
distant  dasaes  of  the  community,  between  wh^  fretful  jealousies  naturally 
mbaist. 

These  are  hints,  only,  at  an  arg^ument,  perhaps  unintelligible  ones,  to  establish 
the  prmciple,  that  free  governments  are  tne  proprietors  of  all  Uterary  and  scien- 
tiic  institutions,  so  far  as  they  have  the  tendency  to  diffuse  knowledge  generally 
smoog  the  people.  The  free  schools  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  most  efficient 
msaoB  of  accomplishing  that  object,  should  therefore  be  the  property  and  the 
peeolar  care  of  government.  An  argument  will,  at  once,  be  drawn  from  these 
praictpfes  why  they  should  assume  the  direction  of  the  schools,  so  fur  as  to  insure 
to  the  people  over  whom  they  are  appointed  to  preside,  competent  teachers  of 
them.  And  as  this  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  proposed  institution,  the  reason- 
ing seems  to  be  conclusive  why  they  should  be  its  proprietor,  or,  at  least,  its 
patron  and  protector. 

An  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  as  has  been  before  intimated, 
woQld  form  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  free-school  system.  It 
vookl  be,  moreover,  oredsely  that  portion  of  the  system  which  should  be  under 
the  directioii  <^  the  State,  whether  the  others  are  or  not    Because  we  should 
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thiu  secure  at  once,  a  uniform,  intelligent,  and  independent  tribunal  for  dedaiaoa 
on  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Because  we  shoula  thus  relieve  the  cleigy  of  mi 
invidious  task,  and  insure  to  the  public  competent  teachers,  if  such  could  be  found 
or  prepared.  An  institution  for  this  purpose  would  become,  by  its  influence  oA 
loaetj,  and  particularlj  on  the  young,  an  engine  to  sway  the  public  sentimenl;, 
the  public  morals,  and  the  public  religion,  more  powerful  than  any  other  in  the 
possession  of  government  It  should,  therefore,  be  responsible  immediately  to 
them.  And  they  should  carefully  overlook  it,  and  prevent  its  being  perverted 
to  other  purposes,  direcUy  or  indurectl^r,  than  those  for  which  it  is  designed.  It 
should  be  emphatically  the  State's  institution.  And  its  results  would  soon  make 
it  the  State's  £&vorite  and  pride,  among  other  literary  and  scientific  institutiam, 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  should,  therefore,  establish  and  build  it  up,  without 
waiting  for  individuals, at  great  private  sacrifices,  to  accomplish  the  work.  Sudi 
would  be  the  influence  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  sndi 
is  the  growing  conviction  of  the  strength  of  early  associations  and  habits,  that  it 
cannot  be  long  before  the  work  will  be  begun  in  some  form.  If  it  be  not  under- 
taken by  the  public  and  for  public  purposes,  it  wiU  be  undertaken  by  individo- 
als  for  private  purposes. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  able  and  willing,  yea,  more  than  willing,  thej 
are  anxious  to  do  something  more  for  popular  education,  for  the  difliision  of 
knowledge  generally.  The  only  questions  with  them  are  how  and  where  can 
means  be  applied  to  the  purpose  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  may  safely  be 
submitted,  by  the  friends  of  the  free  schools,  to  a  republican  people  and  their 
republican  government,  which  institutions  on  comparison  most  deserve  the  pub- 
lic bounty ;  those  whose  advantages  can  be  enjoyed  but  by  a  few,  or  those  wnich 
'  are  open  to  the  whole  population ;  those  which  have  for  uieir  main  objects  good 
that  IS  remote,  or  those  whose  happy  influences  are  felt  at  once,  through  the 
iHiole  community.  Which  institutions  deserve  the  first  consideration,  and  the 
most  anxious  attention  of  a  popular  government,  those  which  will  place  a  few 
scholars  and  philologists  upon  a  level  with  the  Qermans  in  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
accents,  or  those  which  wul  put  our  whole  people  upon  the  level  of  enlightened 
men  in  their  practical  knowledge  of  common  tnii^  f  These  objects  may  all  be 
important  to  us.  But  the  former  will  be  provided  for  by  individuals ;  the  latter 
are  the  peculiar  care  of  government. 

The  next  question,  mentioned  above,  as  arising  in  the  progress  of  this  diaeaa- 
sion,  was,  what  would  be  the  leading  features  of  an  institution  for  the  educatioo 
of  teachers.  If  the  institution  were  to  be  founded  by  the  State,  upon  a  hug* 
scale,  the  following  parts  would  seem  to  be  obviously  essential  1.  An  appro- 
priate library,  with  a  philosophical  apparatus.  2.  A  principal  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  different  departments.  8.  A  school  for  children  of  different  ages, 
embracing  both  those  desiring  a  general  education,  and  those  designed  partiea- 
larly  for  teachers.  4.  A  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  an  enlightened  body  of  men 
representing  the  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  public. 

1.  A  library  should  of  course  be  selected  with  particular  reference  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institution.  It  would  naturally  and  necessarily  contain  the  approved 
authors  on  the  science  of  education  in  its  widest  sense.  It  would  embrace  woriD 
of  acknowledged  merit  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science  intimate^ 
connected  with  education ;  such  as  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind  and  heart,  and  the  philosophy  of  language. 

Physical  education  forms  a  very  essential  part  of  the  subject,  and  should  be 
ttiorouehly  imderstood.  This  branch  includes  the  development  of  all  the  argans 
of  the  bony.  And  works  upon  the  physiology  of  children  should  be  added  to  the 
library.  Books  on  gymnastics,  containing  directions  for  particular  exercises 
adapted  to  the  development  of  the  sevenJ  oreans,  belong  to  the  library  of  tibe 
accomplished  instructor,  as  well  as  to  that  of  we  surgeon.  Indeed,  if  the  former 
properly  use  them,  they  will  enable  him  to  give  a  firmness  to  the  parts  of  the 
Do^  which  may,  perhaps,  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  interference  of  the  lat- 
ter to  set  them  right  in  manhood. 

The  philosophy  of  the  infant  mind  must  be  understood  by  the  instructor  before 
much  progress  can  be  made  in  the  science  of  education ;  for  a  principal  branch 
of  the  science  consists  in  forming  the  mind.  And  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  tUs 
department  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  his  judicious  adaptation  of  means  to  the  de- 
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nfepment  of  the  intellectual  fiunilties.  Every  book,  therefore,  which  wouild  aid 
is  aa  araljiis  of  the  youthful  nund,  should  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  pro- 
posed institution. 

Hie  honuui  heart,  the  phfloeophy  of  its  passions  and  its  affections,  must  be 
itndied  hj  those  who  expect  to  innuence  those  passions,  and  form  those  affections^ 
Hus  brucfa  of  the  subject  includes  the  government  of  children,  especially  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  their  discipline.  The  success  of  the  teacher  here  depends  upon 
the  good  judgment  with  which  he  arranges  and  presents  to  his  pupils  the  motives 
tbat  will  soonest  move  them,  and  most  permanently  influence  their  actions.  The 
awtsVpn  or  wicked  principles  of  parents  and  instructors,  in  this  department  of 
sdoestion,  have,  no  doubt,  perverted  the  dispositions  of  many  hopeuil  children. 
Ifsaocesflful  experience  has  been  recorded,  it  should  be  brought  to  the  assistance 
of  those  who  must  otherwise  act  without  experience. 

Lastly,  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  language  would  be  essential  to  the 
icieDtific  teacher.  The  term  language  is  not  here  understood  to  mean  a  class  of 
words  called  Greek,  or  another  dass  of  words  called  Latin,  or  even  that  class  of 
words  which  we  call  English.  It  means  something  more  general,  and  something 
which  can  hardly  be  defined.  It  embraces  all  the  means  we  use  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  others  the  ideas  which  we  have  already  in  our  own  minds.  These, 
wiiatever  they  are,  are  included  in  the  general  dennition  of  language.  This  is  a 
creat  desideratum  in  our  systems  of  education.  We  do  not  possess  a  language 
bjr  whidi  we  can  produce  precisely  the  idea  in  a  pupil  which  we  have  in  our  own 
Bund,  and  which  we  wish  to  excite  in  his.  And  mipatient  and  }^ecipitate  teach- 
CB  Quite  often  quarrel  with  their  pupils,  because  they  do  not  arrive  at  the  same 
ennransionft  wiUi  themselves,  when,  if  they  could  but  look  into  their  minds,  they 
would  find  that  the  ideas  with  which  they  begin  to  reason,  or  which  enter  into 
their  processes  of  reasoning,  are  altogether  different.  Every  book  or  fact,  there- 
fcre,  wfaidi  would  do  any  thing  to  supply  this  desideratum,  or  enable  the  teacher 
better  to  understand  precisely  the  idea  which  he  excites  in  the  mind  of  his  pupils, 
dioiild  be  collected  in  the  instructor  s  library. 

2.  Hie  institution  should  have  its  principal  and  its  assistant  professors.    The 
fOTenunent  and  instruction  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  would  be 
amoDg  the  most  responsible  situations  which  could  be  assigned  to  men  in  literary 
«r  aaentific  pursuits.    As  many  of  the  objects  of  the  institution  would  be  new, 
so  the  duties  of  its  instructors  would  also  oe  new.    No  conunanding  minds  have 
gone  before  precisely  in  the  proposed  course,  and  struck  out  a  path  which  others 
may  easily  follow.    There  are  no  nUea  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  those  who 
wiU  not  think  upon,  or  who  cannot  understand  the  subject.    Men  must,  there- 
fore, be  brought  to  the  task  who  have  the  ability  to  obsierve  accurately  and  to 
discriminate  nicely.    They  must  also  collect  the  results  of  what  experience  they 
can  from  books  and  from  others,  in  order  to  enable  themselves  to  form  some 
general  principles  for  the  direction  of  their  pupils,  who  will  go  abroad  to  carry 
thnr  improvements  to  others.    It  is  not  supposed  for  a  moment  that  all  who 
ai^  receive  instruction  at  the  proposed  institution  with  the  intention  of  becomr 
iag  teadiers,  will  necessarily  be  made  thereby  adepts  in  the  science,  any  more 
ttiia  it  is  believed  that  all  who  happen  to  reside  four  years  within  the  walls  of  a 
nOege  are  necessarily  made  expert  in  the  mysteries  of  syllogisms  and  the  culcu- 
fan    Bat  haviitg  seen  correct  general  principles  of  education  successfully  reduced 
to  practice,  they  may,  at  leas^  become  artists  in  the  profession,  and  be  able  to 
tSMb  pretty  well  upon  a  system,  the  philosophy  of  which  they  cannot  thoroughly 
comprehena. 

t.  A  school  of  children  and  youth  of  different  ages  and  pursuing  different 
brudiM  of  study  would  form  an  essential  part  of  the  institution.  In  the  early 
staees  of  the  education  of  children,  the  discipline  should  consist  almost  wholly  of 
MMa  exercisea  as  serve  to  develop  the  different  faculties  and  strenfi^hen  all  the 
povvs  of  the  mind.  And  in  the  subsequent  education  of  youth,  when  the  disci- 
pline comes  to  consist  partly  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  partly  in  the 
oommonication  of  knowledgo,  the  course  of  instruction  would  be  the  same, 
wbsther  the  papil  were  destined  to  be  a  teacher  or  not  The  objects  of  the 
itttitiitioQ  do  not,  therefore,  become  peculiar  till  after  the  pupil  has  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  and  strength  of  mind ;  nor  till  after  he  has  made  the 
Mqotftloo  of  the  reqoisite  amount  of  knowledge  for  the  profession  of  teadMT. 
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Though  a- pupil  would  neceasarily  imbibe  a  eood  deal  of  clearness  and  method  in 
his  intellectual  exercises  by  submitting  the  direction  of  them  to  a  skillful  instmei- 
or,  the  study  of  the  science  of  teachmg  cannot  properly  begin  till  he  dumeea 
relations  witn  those  about  him ;  and,  instead  of  following  a  course  prescribed  bj 
another,  and  exhibiting  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  without  an  effort  to  take 
cognizance  of  them,  he  assumes  to  look  down  upon  humbler  minds,  to  direct  their 
movements,  and  to  detect  and  dassify  the  phenomena  of  their  subtle  workingi^ 
After  the  young  candidate  for  an  instruct^,  therefore,  has  acquired  suffideiit 
knowledge  for  directing  those  exercises  and  teaching  those  branches  which  1m 
wishes  to  profess,  he  must  then  begin  his  labors  under  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of 
one  who  will  note  his  mistakes  of  government  and  faults  of  instruction,  and  oor* 
rect  them.  The  experienced  and  skillful  professor  of  the  science  will  observe 
how  the  mind  of  the  young  teacher  acts  upon  that  of  the  learner.  He  will  see 
how  far  and  how  perfectly  they  understand  each  other,  and  which  is  at  &ult  if 
they  do  not  understand  each  other  at  alL  If  the  more  inexperienced  tcadier 
should  attempt  to  force  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  an  idea  or  a  process  of  reasoo- 
ing  for  which  it  was  not  in  a  proper  state,  he  would  be  checkea  at  once,  and  told 
of  his  fault ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  pupU  would  be  spared  a  disgust  for  a  pir> 
ticular  study,  or  an  aversion  to  all  study.  As  our  earliest  experience  would  m 
this  manner  be  under  the  direction  of  those  wiser  than  ourselves,  it  would  th« 
more  easily  be  classed  under  general  principles  for  our  direction  afterward. 
This  part  of  the  necessary  course  in  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers 
might  be  much  aided  by  lectures.  Children  exhibit  such  and  such  intellectual 
phenomena ;  the  scientific  professor  of  education  can  explain  those  phenomena, 
and  tell  from  what  they  arise.  If  they  are  fi&vorable,  he  can  direct  how  the^ 
are  to  be  encoiu*aged  and  turned  to  account  in  the  development  and  formation  cf 
the  mind.  If  they  are  unfavorable,  he  can  explain  by  'vniat  means  they  are  to 
be  overcome  or  corrected.  Seeing  intellectual  results*  he  can  trace  them,  even 
through  complicated  circumstances,  to  their  causes :  or,  knowing  the  causes  and 
circumstances,  he  can  predict  the  result  that  will  follow  them.  Thus  every  day's 
experience  would  be  carefully  examined,  and  made  to  limit  or  extend  the  com- 
pi-eheuaion  of  the  general  prmciples  of  the  science.  Is  there  any  other  process 
or  method  than  this  to  arrive  at  a  philosophical  system  of  education !  if  any 
occurs  to  other  minds,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  may  soon  have  the  benent 
of  it. 

4.  The  fourth  branch,  which  I  mentioned  above  as  constituting  an  importanl 
part  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  was  a  Board  of  Conmiissioii- 
ers.  Although  they  would,  probably,  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  inmiodiate 
government  and  instruction  of  the  mstitution,  they  would  be  valuable  to  it  by 
representing  tlio  wishes  of  the  conununity,  and  by  bringing  it  more  perfectly  m 
contact  with  the  public  interests.  Besides,  it  must  occur  to  every  one,  that  in 
the  general  management  of  such  an  establislunent,  many  of  the  transactions  would 
require  characters  and  talents  very  different  from  those  that  would,  generally, 
be  found  in  the  principal  or  professors.  Men  might  easily  be  found  who  waald 
lecture  to  admiration,  and  yet  be  wholly  incompetent  to  assume  the  general 
direction  of  the  establishment.  The  professors,  too,  would  always  want  assistance 
and  authority  in  determining  what  acquisitions  should  be  required  for  admissloD 
into  the  institution,  and  what  proficiency  should  be  deemed  essential  in  the  can- 
didates before  leaving  it  to  assume  the  business  of  teaching.  Upon  what  prind- 
f>le8  shall  the  school  be  collected  t  How  shall  the  privilege  of  attending  as  new 
earners  in  the  science  of  education  be  settled  upon  applications  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  or  country  ?  These  and  many  similar  questions  would  render 
a  body  of  men,  distinct  from  the  professors,  important  to  the  institution.  Many 
decisions,  too,  must  necessarily  be  made,  affectinj^  individual  and  private  inter- 
ests. This  would  be  an  invidious  duty,  and  the  instructors  should  be  relieved 
frtm  it  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  be  enjoyed  at  such  an  institution  by  children  and  youth  generally,  as 
well  as  by  those  designed  for  teachers,  would  command  a  price  sufficient  to  de- 
fray nearly  the  whole  expenses  of  the  establishment.  If  not  so,  then  might  not 
each  town  send  one  or  more  youn^  men  to  the  institution  to  be  properly  educated 
for  instructors,  and  require  them  m  return  to  teach  their  public  schools  to  liqui- 
date the  expense  t    All  these  means,  however,  are  subjects  for  future  consider- 
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ate,  and  are  to  be  derised  after  the  utility  of  the  institutioii  has  been  demon- 

•tnted. 

The  peeoliar  adyantaffes  of  an  histitution  for  the  education  of  teachers  wonM 
be  far  too  mimerous  and  too  important  to  be  either  embraced  or  enforced  in  the 
ipaee  whidi  remains  for  this  topic.  A  few,  therefore,  of  the  most  obvioos  ones 
are  all  that  can  here  be  alluded  ta  One  advantage,  and  a  rerj  certain  one, 
would  be  to  raise  the  character  of  teachers  generally ;  and  consequently,  in  the 
aune  degree,  the  character  of  the  schools  which  they  teach,  hei  us  pause,  for  a 
momeot^  to  eonslder  to  what  an  extent  we  are  interested  in  every  thing  which 
afleeto  oar  ^stem  of  public  instruction ;  and  hence  derive  a  motive,  before  we 
pan  on,  to  enforce  attention  to  every  suggestion  for  improvement  in  it 

There  were  in  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  census  of  1820, 
fire  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  souls.  Of 
this  nomber,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eleven 
vers  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  numbers  have  since  been  mudi 
ao^paepted.  If  the  population  has  increased  only  as  fast  since  the  last  census 
SB  Jt  did  between  the  census  of  1810  and  that  of  1820,  there  are  now,  in  round 
mmberst  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  and  youth  in  Massa- 
diusetts  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  ThL},  it  will  be  perceived,  amounts  to 
almost  one-half  of  the  whole  numbier  of  souls.  If  we  take  fi'om  the  older  those 
between  the  a^  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  and  add  them  to  the  yoanger  part 
•f  the  population,  we  aball  find  at  least  half,  and  probably  more  than  half  of  the 
vhole,  under  twenty-one  years. 

llieae  are  all  flexible  subjects  of  education,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense ; 
flioagh  they  are  not  all  within  the  influence  of  that  part  of  it  which  can  be  easily 
eontroOed  by  legislation,  or  indeed  by  any  means  except  by  an  enlightened  pub* 
lie  opinioD.  A  few  of  this  great  number  have  left  tne  schools  and  all  direct 
Beans  of  education,  and  entered  upon  the  active  business  of  life.  And  a  portion 
oi  the  yoanger  part  of  them  are  yet  subjects  only  for  domestic  education.  But 
after  these  deductions  from  the  two  extremes,  it  wiD  not  be  extravagant  to 
ilate,  that  one-third  of  the  whole  population  are  of  a  suitable  age,  have  oppor- 
tuaitj,  and  do  actually  attend  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  In  Massachusetta 
we  nve  not  the  means  of  knowing  accurately  the  numbers  of  children  and  youth 
who  attend  our  schools ;  because  we  have  no  system  of  returns  to  any  public  an* 
tbority,  by  whidi  such  faudB  can  be  ascertained.  But  I  am  confirmed  m  the  be- 
hsf  that  the  above  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate,  by  two  circumstances.  One 
of  them  is,  several  towns  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  this  is  about  the 
proportion  of  the  population  found  in  their  scho(^  And  the  other  is,  oflicial 
ooemiients  and  acknowledged  authorities  from  the  neighboring  State  of  Connecti- 
CBt  iaforma  us  that  one-third  of  the  population  attend  their  free  schools  a  part  of 


tbs  year.    And  probably  the  same  would  be  found  to  be  true  of  New  York, 
WW  as  of  the  remainder  of  the  New  England  States. 

These  are  statistical  £Eu:ts.  Others  may  reason  upon  them  and  draw  what  con- 
doaoDs  they  can,  about  immigration,  the  future  prospects  of  New  llngland,  her 
amparative  influence  in  the  Union,  and  the  facilities  she  affords  for  a  manufa»- 
fmikg  di9triei.  They  have  been  introduced  here  because  ihey  suggest  motive* 
ftrooger  than  any  others,  to  enforce  attention  to  our  means  of  popular  education. 
One-tturd  of  our  whole  population  are  now  at  that  period  of  life  when  their 
prindplea  and  characters  are  rapidly  forming.  Habits,  both  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, are  taking  their  direction,  and  acquiring  the  strength  of  affe.  Jxt  all  this, 
the  idiools  must  have  a  deep  influence.  Both  the  degree  and  the  kind  of  influ- 
enos  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  within  our  control,  and  consequently  depend  upon 
our  aSortai  In  twenty  years,  and  surely  twenty  years  are  not  beyond  the  xen 
of  a  tolerably  clear-sifi^hted  politician,  this  part  of  our  population  will  succeed  to 
moat  of  the  responaibte  places  and  relations  of  their  fathers.  They  must  receive 
aU  that  we  have  to  leave  for  them.  They  must  take  our  names,  and  attach  to 
them  honor  or  infruny.  They  must  possess  our  furttines,  to  preserve  or  disperse 
tbem.  And  Uiey  must  inherit  our  free  institutions,  to  improve,  pervert,  or  de- 
>^roy  them.  Here,  then,  are  the  strongest  political  motives,  as  well  as  paternal 
aSectioo,  urging  upon  us  attention  to  aU  the  means  of  forming  correctly  the 
dttraeters  of  those  who  are  to  receive  from  us  our  choicest  Uessmgs.  And  what 
maaoi  within  oar  oontrol  can  be  dayiiod  more  efficient  for  this  porpoae,  than 
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thoM  primarj  seminaries  for  instruction,  T^here  the  mass  of  tbe  people  miiit 
i^ceive  several  years  of  their  education  ?  Find,  if  they  are  to  be  found,  or  craate, 
if  they  are  not  now  to  be  found,  a  cl^ss  of  teachers  well  skilled  in  their  profes- 
•ioD,  and  put  them  into  all  our  free  schools.  What  an  efifect  would  soon  be  pro- 
duced in  their  condition !  And  what  a  renovating  influence  these  same  scnools 
would  soon  have  upon  the  character  of  the  whole  people  who  have  access  to 
them  I 

But  these  are  general  advantages  of  a  good  class  of  teachers.  I  promised  to 
speak  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  proposed  institution  to  produce  them. 
Ae  library,  collected  with  particular  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  institutioD, 
would  contain  the  facta  of  the  science  of  education  scattered  along  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Facts  are  the  materials  of  philosophy.  And  we  cannot  philoso- 
phize, safely,  till  we  have  an  extensive  stocK  before  us.  The  library  womd  mii- 
nrally  collect,  not  only  those  phenomena  relating  to  the  subject  which  have 
already  been  observed,  but  also  the  records  of  those  which  must  be  daily  passing 
before  our  eyes.  Books  connected  with  and  collateral  to  the  science  will  be  as 
important  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution  as  those  professedly  written  upon 
the  subject.  And  frequently  they  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  so.  Because 
the  former  contain  the  facts  and  the  phenomena,  while  the  latter  have  only  an 
author's  reasoning  and  conclusions  upon  them.  And  the  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  education,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  reasoned  speciously,  but  from 
very  limited  and  imperfect  mductions.  So  that  their  conclusions,  though  they 
may  be  correct,  as  far  as  they  had  the  necessary  means  of  making  them  so,  are 
liable  to  (ail,  totally,  when  reduced  to  practice  under  circumstances  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  those  from  which  the  principles  have  been  formed.  We  want  more 
experience  before  we  begin  to  reason  at  large  and  to  draw  sweeping  conclusions 
€0  the  subject  And  our  library  would  be  chiefly  valuable  as  containing  that 
experience,  or  the  results  of  it,  accurately  and  auUientically  recorded. 

But  the  conclusions  of  writers  on  the  subject,  though  received  and  repeated 
by  every  body,  are  not  binding  and  bevond  question,  till  we  know  that  the  £scts 
£fom  which  they  reasoned  are  all  which  can  affect  the  principles  that  they  de- 
duce from  them.  And  to  believe  that  the  experience  of  two  thousand  years, 
embracing  the  present  age,  which  is  so  full  of  phenomena  of  all  kinds,  has  not 
added  something  to  our  means  of  a  copious  and  safe  induction  to  principles  of 
education,  requires  a  stretch  of  crcdubty  with  which  my  mind  is  not  gifted.  It 
will  be  safer,  as  a  general  rule,  to  assume  that  they  teach  us  what  to  avoid,  rather 
than  what  to  imitate. 

When  we  have  collected  the  means  of  reasoning  correctly,  which  books  can 
afford,  and  added  to  them  the  living  materials  of  philosophy,  which  will  be  ooo- 
stantly  exhibited  in  the  school  whidi  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  institution,  we  are 
to  place  all  these  before  instructors  of  discriminating  minds,  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  obterve  as  well  as  to  reason.  We  are,  then,  to  turn  the  public  attention 
toward  them  in  good  earnest,  and  let  them  see  that  something  is  expected  frtnn 
them.  There  is  a  moral  certainty,  under  such  circumstances,  that  tne  expecta- 
tion will  be  gratified.  When  the  public  attention  is  turned  toward  any  subject, 
all  the  ardent  and  discriminating  minds  act  in  concert.  And  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun  converged  to  a  point  by  a  lens,  they  act  with  an  intensity  which  must  pro- 
duce an  effect 

It  would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  proposed  institution  to  organize  the  teach- 
ers into  a  more  distinct  profession,  and  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  their  intel- 
lectual attainments.  It  woyld  therefore  concentrate  and  give  energy  and  direc- 
tion to  exertions  and  inquiries,  which  are  now  comparatively  wasted  for  want  of 
such  direction.  No  one,  indeed,  can  now  foresee,  precisely,  what  effect  would 
be  produced  upon  our  systems  of  education  and  principles  of  instruction  by  sub- 
jecting tliem  to  such  an  ordeal  To  foretell  the  improvements  that  would  be 
made,  would  be  to  make  them,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  institution  for 
the  purpose.  Though  the  necessity  would  still  remain  for  some  Mmilar  means 
to  propagate  them  among  ^  the  people.  But  if  our  principles  of  education,  and 
particularly  our  principles*of  government  and  instruction,  are  not  already  perfect, 
we  may  confidently  expect  improvements,  though  we  may  not  know,  precisely, 
in  what  they  will  consist. 

Many  persons  knew  twenty  years  ago  that  steam  was  expansive.    But  who 
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(antnw  the  degree  to  which  its  expanaioQ  could  be  nuaed,  or  the  purposes  to 
▼hidi  it  could  be  applied  t    Public  attentioo  was  turned  to  the  subject  in  earnest^ 
and  we  Dorw  see  vesselB  moving  in  every  direction  by  its  power.    It  was  known 
long  ODoe  that  light  wood  womd  float,  and  water  run  down  hUL    But  who  fore- 
saw, twenty  years  ago,  the  present  state  of  our  internal  improvement  by  means 
ofcaaaltt    raUie  attention  and  powerful  minds  were  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  we  now  see  boats  ascending  and  descending  our  mountains,  and  traversing 
our  continent  in  every  direction.    Those  who  were  before  almost  our  antipodes, 
hare  now,  by  the  facilities  of  oonmiunication,  become  our  neighbors.    The  most 
intrepid  prophet  would  hardly  have  dared,  even  ten  years  ago,  to  predict  the 
presoit  state  of  our  manufiictories.    This  has  all  been  done,  because  it  could  be 
done,  and  many  minds  were  turned  to  the  subject,  and  resolved  that  it  should  be 
done.    All  these  are  in  many  respects  analogous  cases,  and  go  to  show  that  we 
do  mt  always  know  how  near  to  us  important  improvements  are ;  and  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  a  subject  in  order  to  insure  some 
inveotioQB  in  it. 

A  great  variety  of  other  peculiar  advantages  to  the  public,  it  occurs  to  me, 
must  arise  from  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers.  But  I  have  confined 
mrielf  to  those  only  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  strildng  and  important.  All 
others  will  be  found  to  be  involved,  in  a  great  degree,  or  wholly,  in  those  whidi 
I  have  stated.  And  although  to  enumerate  them  might  add  some  new  motives 
for  attentioo  to  the  subject,  they  could  not  strengthen  much  the  argument  in 
fcror  of  an  institution  somewhat  like  that  which  has  been  above  described.  I 
mrt  now  take  my  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present ;  my  only  regrets  being 
i^  I  have  not  had  ability  to  do  more  justice  to  the  several  topics  which  I  have 
dJaeosBed,  nor  time  to  do  more  justice  to  my  own  views  of  them. 

Mr.  Carter  commenced  his  public  labors  in  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation by  the  publication  of  "  Letters  to  the  Hon.  William  Prescott^  LL.D.^ 
on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England^  with  Remarks  on  the  Principles 
tf  huiruction,^  in  1824.    In  the  same  year  he  commenced  in  the  Boston 
Patriot,  over  the  signature  of  "  Franklin,"  a  series  of  Essays  on  Popular 
Education,  which  were  subsequently  published,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  in 
1826.    In  this  series  of  essays  he  first  gave  to  the  public  his  plan  of  a 
Teachers'  Seminary.    These  essays,  and  particularly,  his  views  on  the 
principles  of  education  as  a  science,  and  his  outline  of  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  attracted  much  attention.     They  were  very  ably 
and  &vorably  reviewed  in  the  United  States  Review,  edited  by  The- 
0]^kih]8  Parsons,  and  of  wliich  Journal  Mr.  Carter,  on  its  being  united 
with  the  Literary  Gazette,  became  editor,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  the 
colttmes  to  an  advocacy  of  educational  improvements  before  the  public^ 
The  essays  were  made  the  basis  of  an  article  in  the  North  American 
Review,  for  1827,  by  Prof.  Ticknor,  and  through  that  article  his  plan 
wag  made  known  to  the  English  public.     Prof.  Bryce,  in  his  "  Sketch  of  a 
Plan  for  a  System  of  National  Education  for  Ireland^^^  published  in 
London,  in  1828,  speaks  of  the  "  outline,"  as  the  "  first  regular  publication 
on  the  subject"  of  the  professional  education  of  teachers  which  he  had 
heard  of. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Carter  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  praying 
for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers 
with  a  model  school  attached.  The  memorial  was  favorably  reported  on 
by  a  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  chairman,  and  a  bill,  making  an  appropriation,  was  lost  by  one 
vote  in  the  Senate.    In  that  year,  the  town  of  Lancaster  appropriated  a 
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portion  of  land,  and  the  use  of  an  academy  building,  to  aid  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plan  as  a  private  enterprise.  He  purchased  several  dwelling- 
houses  to  accommodate  his  pupils  and  teachers  with  lodgings  and  board, 
hired  assistants  who  were  to  be  taught  by  himself  on  his  plan,  and 
opened  his  school.  Within  a  few  months  after  his  school  opened^  the 
people  of  Lancaster,  who  did  not  comprehend  the  full  and  ultimate  pub- 
lic benefits  of  the  new  institution,  begem  to  manifest  opposition,  and  threw 
such  obstacles  in  his  way,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  project, 
as  a  public  enterprise,  af\er  having  embarrassed  himself  by  his  pecu- 
niary outlays  for  buildings  and  teachers.  He,  however,  continued  to  give 
instruction  for  many  years  aflerward  to  private  pupils,  many  of  whom 
are  now  successful  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Carter  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  of  which  he  was  for  many  ye€u*s  an  ofiicer  and  an 
active  member.  At  its  first  session  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  faculties,"  in  which  he  treats  of  educatioa 
as. a  science ;  and  in  1831,  he  gave  another  lecture  on  "the  necessity  and 
most  practicable  means  of  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers." 

In  1835,  and  for  several  years  aflerward,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Le* 
gislature,  and  in  that  position,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion, drafled  several  able  reports  and  bills,  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tional improvement.  During  his  first  term,  he  secured  the  appropriatioii 
of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction.  In  the  same  session  he  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  in  favor  of  "  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  instruction  of  youth, 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments," — which  the  Hon.  Rufm 
Choate  characterized  as  "  a  measure  of  large  wisdom  and  expanded  be- 
nevolence, which  makes  it  practicable  and  safe  for  Massachusetts  to  grow 
rich  by  manufacture  and  by  art"  In  1836,  as  chairman  of  the  same 
committee,  he  reported  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the 
professional  education  of  teachers. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Carter  made  a  vigorous  effort  in  the  House  to  secure  the 
appropriation  of  one  half  of  the  United  States  Surplus  Revenue,  for  the 
education  of  Common  School  teachers.  His  speech,  on  the  second  of 
February,  for  this  object,  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  claims  of  free 
schools  for  efficient  and  liberal  legislation,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an 
institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  appropriate  education  of  teachers 
for  them.  His  amendment  was  lost ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction,  at  a 
later  period  of  the  session,  to  drafl  the  bill,  establishing  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  was  adopted.  Gov.  Everett  nominated  Mr.  Cartel 
the  first  member  of  the  Board. 
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Tb  m  HoMO&ABLK  TIB  Legislatukb 

OF  THE  Commonwealth  or  Massaohusettb. 

The  Mmorial  of  Ike  JHredon  of  the  American  IntUtute  of  Inttruction,  praying 
that  fmnnon  may  be  made  for  the  better  preparation  of  the  teaehert  of  the 
iekooU  (f  the  Commonwealth,  reepectfvlly  ehovaeth : 

Ttua  there  is,  throughoat  the  Commoowealth,  a  great  want  of  well-qualified 
teachers: 

That  this  is  felt  in  all  the  schools,  of  all  classes,  but  especially  in  the  most  im- 
portant and  numerous  class,  the  district  schools : 

That  wherever,  in  any  town,  exertion  has  been  made  to  improve  these  schools, 
it  has  been  met  and  bamed  by  the  want  of  good  teachers;  that  they  have  been 
sought  for  in  vain ;  the  highest  salaries  have  been  offered,  to  no  purpose ;  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  suffident  numbers  to  supply  the  demand : — 

Xnat  their  pla<^  is  supplied  by  persons  exceedingly  incompetent,  in  many 
respects;  by  young  men,  m  the  course  of  their  studies,  teaching  from  necessity^ 
SDd  often  with  a  s^ong  dislike  for  the  pursuit ;  by  mechanics  and  others  wanting 
present  employment ;  and  by  persons  who^  having  failed  in  other  callings,  take 
to  tearlnng  as  a  last  resort,  with  no  qualifications  for  it,  and  no  desire  of  continu- 
agin  it  longer  than  they  are  obliged  by  an  absolute  necessity : — 

Jhat  those  among  this  number  who  have  a  natural  fitness  for  the  work,  now 
gain  the  experience,  without  which  no  one,  whatever  his  gifts,  can  become  a  good 
teacher,  by  the  sacrifice,  winter  after  winter,  of  the  time  and  advancement  of 
the  children  of  the  schools  of  the  Conunon  wealth : 

Tliat  every  school  is  now  liable  to  have  a  winter's  session  wasted  by  the  un- 
AiQfQl  attempts  of  an  instructor,  making  his  first  experiments  in  teaching :  By  the 
dose  of  the  season,  he  may  have  gained  some  insigot  into  the  mystery,  may  have 
lot  upoo  some  tolerable  method  of  discipline,  may  have  erown  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  books  used  and  with  the  character  of  the  children ;  and,  if  he  cotdd 
m  oo  in  the  same  school  for  successive  years,  might  become  a  profitable  teacher : 
bat  whatever  he  may  have  gained  himself  from  his  experiments,  he  will  have 
&iled  too  entirely  of  meeting  the  just  expectations  of  tne  district,  to  leave  him 
ny  hope  of  being  engaged  for  a  second  term :  He  accordingly  looks  elsewhere 
fv  the  next  season,  and  the  district  receives  another  master,  to  have  the  existing 
regulations  set  aside,  and  to  undergo  another  series  of  experiments :  We  do  not 
state  the  fact  too  strongly,  when  we  say,  that  t?i^  tiine^  capacitiee^  and  opportuni- 
tie*  of  thoutemdt  of  the  children  are  now  eacrijicedy  winter  after  winter,  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  who,  after  this  enormous  sacrifice,  are,  notwithstanding, 
often  very  wretchedly  prepared : 

That  many  times,  no  preparation  is  even  aimed  at :  that  such  is  the  known 
demand  for  teachers  of  every  kind,  with  or  without  qualifications,  that  candi- 
datei  present  themselves  for  the  employment,  and  committees,  in  despair  of 
finding  better,  employ  them,  who  have  no  degree  of  fitness  for  the  work :  that 
coounittees  are  obliged  to  employ,  to  take  charge  of  their  children,  men  to  whose 
iacompetency  they  would  reluctantly  commit  their  farms  or  their  workshops : 

That  the  reaction  of  this  deplorable  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  upon  the 
ininds  of  the  committees,  is  hardly  less  to  be  deplored,  hardly  less  alarming,  aa 
it  threatens  to  continue  the  evil  and  render  it  perpetual :  Fmding  they  cannot 
g^  suitable  teachers  at  any  price,  they  naturally  apportion  the  salanr  to  the 
Tabe  of  the  service  rendered,  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  many  puices,  th« 
v%es  of  a  teacher  are  below  those  given  in  the  humblest  of  the  mechaniiyarta; 
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ftnd  instances  are  known,  of  persons  of  tolerable  analifications  as  teachers^  de- 
dining  to  quit,  for  a  season,  some  of  the  least  gainful  of  the  trades,  on  the  ground 
of  the  lowness  of  the  teachers'  pay. 

We  merely  state  these  facts,  without  enlarging  upon  them,  as  they  hare 
already  too  great  and  melancholy  a  notoriety.  We  but  add  our  voice  to  the 
deep  tone  of  grief  and  complaint  which  sounds  from  every  part  of  the  State. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  condition  of  the  teachers.  We  should  be  sur- 
prised if  it  were  much  otherwise. 

Most  of  the  winter  schools  are  taught  for  about  three  months  in  the  year ;  the 
summer  not  far  beyond  four.  They  are,  therefore,  of  necessity,  taught,  and  must 
continue  to  be  taught,  by  persons  who,  for  two>thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
year,  have  other  pursuits,  in  qualifying  themselves  for  which  they  have  spent 
the  usual  period,  and  which,  of  course,  they  look  upon  as  the  main  business  of 
-their  lives.  T^ey  cannot  be  expected  to  make  great  exertions  and  expensive 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  in  which  the  standard  is  so  low,  and  for 
whicJi  they  are  so  poorly  paid. 

Whatever  desire  they  might  have,  it  would  be  almost  in  vain.  There  are 
now  no  places  suited  to  give  them  the  instruction  they  need. 

For  every  other  profession  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science 
and  the  conclusions  of  experience,  there  are  special  schools  and  colleges,  with 
learned  and  able  professors,  and  ample  apparatus.  For  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers,  there  is  almoet  none.  In  every  otner  art  ministering  to  the  wants  and 
conveniences  of  men,  masters  may  be  found  ready  to  impart  whatsoever  of  skili 
they  have  to  the  willing  apprentice;  and  the  usage  of  society  justly  requires 
that  years  should  be  spent  under  the  eye  of  an  adept,  to  eain  the  requisite  aoility. 
An  apprentice  to  a  schoolmaster  is  known  only  in  tradition. 

We  respectfully  maintain  that  it  ought  not  so  to  bo :  so  much  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  character,  the  welfare  and  immediate  and  future  happiness  of  all  the 
citizens,  now  and  hereafter,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  that 
it  is  of  necessity  a  matter  of  the  dearest  interest  to  all  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  that  the  common  education  is  to  such  a  degree  the  palladium  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  the  good  condition  of  the  common  schools,  in  which  that  education  is 
chiefly  obtained,  so  vitally  important  to  the  stability  of  our  State,  to  our  very 
existence  as  a  free  State,  that  it  is  the  most  proper  subject  for  legislation,  and 
calls  loudly  for  legislative  provision  and  protection.  The  common  schools  ought 
to  be  raised  to  their  proper  place ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  teachers. 

We  maintain  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  the  SttUe  for  the  education 
of  teachers ;  because,  while  their  education  is  so  important  to  the  State,  their 
condition  generally  is  such  as  to  put  a  suitable  education  entirely  bcvond  their 
reach ;  because,  by  no  other  means  is  it  likely  that  a  system  shall'  be  introduced, 
which  shall  prevent  the  immense  annual  loss  of  time  to  the  schools,  from  a  change 
of  teachers;  and  because,  the  qualifications  of  a  first-rate  teacher  are  such  as 
cannot  be  gained  but  by  giving  a  considerable  time  wholly  to  the  work  of  prep- 
aration. 

In  his  calling,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  fact,  that  whereas,  in  other 
calling  and  professions,  duties  and  difficulties  come  on  gradiially,  and  one  by 
one,  giving  ample  time,  in  the  intervals,  for  special  preparation,  in  his  they  all 
come  at  once.  On  the  first  day  on  which  he  enters  the  school,  hid  difficulties 
meet  him  with  a  single,  unbroken,  serried  front,  as  numerously  as  they  ever  will ; 
and  they  refuse  to  be  separated.  He  cannot  divide  and  overcome  them  singly, 
putting  off  the  more  formidable  to  wrestle  with  at  a  future  time ;  be  could  oofy 
nave  met  them  with  complete  success,  by  long  forecast,  by  months  and  years  of 
preparation. 

Tne  qualifications  requisite  in  a  good  teacher,  of  which  many  have  so  low  and 
inadequate  an  idea,  as  to  think  them  almost  the  instinctive  attributes  of  every 
man  and  every  woman,  we  maintain  to  be  excellent  qualities,  rarely  imited  in  a 
high  degree  in  the  same  individual,  and  to  obtain  which  one  must  give,  and  may 
w3i  give,  much  time  and  study. 

We  Ix^gin  with  the  lowest.  He  must  have  a  thorwtgh  "knowledge  of  whatever 
be  undertakes  to  teach.  If  it  were  not  so  common,  how  absurd  would  it  seem, 
that  one  ahoidd  undertake  to  communicate  to  another  fluency  and  grace  in  the 
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beaatifdl  aocompluhment  of  reading,  without  having  them  himself;  or  to  gtre 
ikiil  in  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  while  he  understood  it  so  dimly  hixnseSr  as 
to  he  ohliged  to  foUow  the  rules,  as  hlindly  as  the  child  he  was  teadding  1  And 
yet,  are  there  not  many  teachers  yearly  employed  by  committees,  from  the  im- 
possibility  of  finding  better,  who,  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  as  in  every  thing 
eUe,  are  hat  one  step  before,  if  they  do  not  &11  behind,  the  foremost  of  their  own 
papib  f  Is  it  not  so  in  geography,  in  Engli^  grammar,  in  every  thing,  in  shcrt, 
whicfa  is  now  required  to  be  taught  t 

If  the  teacher  understood  thoroughly  what  is  required  in  the  usual,  prescribed 
oourse,  it  would  be  somethina.  But  we  maintain  that  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schods  ought  to  be  able  to  do  much  more.  In  every  school  occasions  are  daQy^ 
oceoiring,  on  which,  from  a  well-stored  mind,  could  be  imparted,  upon  the  most 
interesting  and  important  subjects,  much  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  learner,  at  the  impressible  period  of  his  pupilage.  Ought  not  these  occasions 
to  be  provided  for  ?  Besides,  there  arc  always  at  least  a  few  forward  pupils, 
full  of  talent,  ready  to  make  advances  far  beyond  the  common  course.  Sucn,  if 
their  teacher  could  conduct  them,  would  rejoice,  instead  of  cirdinc;  again  and 
again  in  the  same  dull  round,  to  go  ontoarcly  in  other  and  higher  studies,  so  mani- 
£ntly  valuable,  that  the  usual  studies  of  a  school  seem  but  as  steps,  intended  to 
lead  up  to  them. 

In  tne  second  place,  a  teacher  should  so  understand  the  ordering  and  discipline 
sf  a  Gchocd,  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  introduce  system,  and  to  keep  it  constantly 
m  force.  Much  precious  time,  as  already  stated,  is  lost  in  making,  chan^^,  ab- 
rogating, modeling  and  remodeling  rules  and  regulations.  And  not  oijy  is  the 
time  JtiUrly  lost,  but  the  changes  are  a  source  of  perplexity  and  vexation  to  mas- 
ter and  pupiL  A  judicious  system  of  regulations  not  only  takes  up  no  time,  but 
Mwr  time  for  every  thing  else.  We  believe  there  are  few  persons  to  whom  this 
knowledge  of  system  comes  without  an  effort,  who  are  horn  with  such  an  apti- 
tude to  order  that  they  Ml  into  it  naturally  and  of  course. 

In  the  Uiird  place,  a  teacher  should  know  how  to  teacL  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  rarest  and  best  of  his  qualifications.  Without  it,  great  knowledge,  however 
nieasant  to  the  possessor,  will  be  of  little  use  to  his  pupils ;  and  with  it,  a  small 
nmd  will  be  made  to  produce  great  effects.  It  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  con- 
■dered  a  single  faculty.  It  is  rather  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  bringing  the  truths  of  the  several  subjects  that  are  to  be  taught,  to  the  com- 
prdiaiudon  of  the  learner.  Not  often  does  the  same  method  apply  to  several 
•todies.  It  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  truths  to  be  communicated,  and 
with  the  age,  capacity,  and  advancement  of  the  pupiL  To  possess  it  fully,  one 
mast  have  ready  command  of  elementary  principles,  a  habit  of  seeing  them  in 
various  points  ot  view,  and  of  promptly  seizmg  the  one  best  suited  to  the  learner ; 
a  power  of  awakening  his  curiosity,  and  of  adapting  the  lessons  to  the  mind,  so 
ti  to  bring  out  its  faculties  naturally  and  without  violence.  It  therefore  sup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  the  minds  of  children,  the  order  in  which  their  facul- 
ties expand,  and  by  what  discipline  they  may  be  nurtured,  and  their  inequalities 
repair^ 

TUs  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  character  may  be  stated  as  a  fourth 
ooalification  of  a  teacher.  Without  it,  he  will  be  always  groping  his  way  darkly. 
He  will  disgust  the  forward  and  quick-witted,  by  making  them  linger  along  with 
the  slow ;  and  dishearten  the  slow,  by  expecting  them  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ivift  He  will  fail  of  the  peculiar  end  of  right  education,  the  quickening  to  life 
tad  aetioQ  those  faculties  which,  without  his  fostering  care,  would  have  been 
left  to  lie  dormant 

Whoever  considers  to  how  great  a  degree  the  successful  action  of  the  mind 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  feelings  and  affections,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that 
an  instructor  should  know  so  much  of  the  connection^  and  subordination  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  character,  as  to  be  able  to  enlist  them  all  in  the  same  cause, 
to  gain  the  heart  to  the  side  of  advancement,  and  to  make  the  affections  the  min- 
men  of  truth  and  wisdonL 

Ve  have  spoken  very  briefly  of  some  of  the  qualifications  essential  to  a  ^ood 
teadier.  It  la  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  there  are  still  higher  qualifications, 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  persons  who  are  to  have  such  an  mfluence  upon  the 
<kancter  and  weU-bong  of  tne  fixture  dtizena  of  the  OommoDwealth ;  wh(^  be- 
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odes  pareoU»  can  do  more  than  all  others  toward  tiainiiig  the  young  to  a  dear 
perceptioD  of  right  and  wroog,  to  the  love  of  truth,  to  reyereDce  for  the  lawa 
ci  man  and  of  Qod,  to  the  performance  of  all  the  'duties  of  good  citiaens  and 
good  mea  The  teacher  ought  to  he  a  person  of  elevated  character,  able  to 
win  by  his  numners  and  instruct  by  his  example,  without  as  well  as  wUkin  the 
school 

Now  it  is  known  to  your  memorialists  that  a  very  large  number  of  tbose^  of 
both  sexes,  who  now  teach  the  summer  and  the  winter  schools,  are,  to  m  numn^ 
fid  degree,  wanting  in  all  these  qualifications.  Far  from  behig  able  to  aTafl 
themselves  of  o{>portunities  of  communicating  knowledge  on  various  sul^ectsi 
thev  are  grossly  ignorant  of  what  they  are  cslled  on  to  teach.  They  are  often 
without  experience  in  managing  a  school ;  they  have  no  skill  in  commumoatii^ 
Instead  of  oeing  able  to  stimulate  and  guide  to  all  that  is  noble  and  excelient, 
they  are,  not  seldom,  persons  of  such  doubtful  respectability  and  refinement  of 
diaracter,  that  no  one  would  think,  for  a  moment,  of  holding  them  up  as  modtds 
to  their  pupils.  In  short,  they  know  not  what  to  teach,  nor  liow  to  teach,  nor  in 
what  spirit  to  teach,  nor  what  is  the  nature  of  those  they  undertake  to  Uadt  Bor 
what  they  are  thenuelves,  who  stand  forward  to  lead  them. 

Tour  memorialists  believe  that  these  are  evils  of  portentous  moment  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  that,  while  they  bear 
heavily  on  all,  they  bear  especiaUy  and  with  disproportioned  weight  upon  the 
poorer  districts  in  the  scattered  population  of  the  country  towns.  The  wealthy 
are  less  directly  affected  by  them,  as  they  can  send  their  children  from  homo  to . 
the  better  schools  in  other  places.  The  hurge  towns  are  not  affected  in  the  same 
degree,  as  their  density  of  population  enables  them  to  employ  teachers  through 
theyear,  at  salaries  wnich  command  somewhat  higher  quaufication& 

We  believe  tibat  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall 
forthwith  Himiniah  those  evils,  and  at  last  remove  them ;  and  that  this  can  only 
be  done  by  providing  {<x  the  better  preparation  of  teachers. 

We  therefore  pray  you  to  consider  the  expediency  of  instituting,  for  the  spe- 
cial instruction  of  teachers,  one  or  more  seminaries,  either  standing  independently, 
or  in  connection  with  institutions  already  existing ;  as  you  shall,  in  your  wisdom^ 
think  best. 

We  also  beg  leave  to  state  what  we  conceive  to  be  essential  to  such  a  semi- 
nary. 

1.  There  should  be  a  professor  or  professors,  of  piety,  of  irreproachable  char- 
acter and  good  education,  and  of  tried  ability  and  skill  in  teaching. 

2.  A  library,  not  necessarily  large,  but  well  chosen,  of  books  on  subjects  to  be 
taught,  and  on  the  art  of  teaching. 

3.  Scho(d-rooms,  well  situated,  and  arranged,  heated,  ventilated,  and  furnished, 
in  the  manner  best  approved  by  experienced  teachers. 

4.  A  select  apparatus  of  globes,  maps,  and  other  instruments  most  useful  for 
illustration. 

6.  A  situation  such  that  a  school  may  be  connected  with  the  seminary,  aooeas- 
ible  by  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  to  give  the  variety  of  an  ordinaiy  district 
school  , 

We  beg  leave  also  further  to  state  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  that  such 
a  seminary  woidd  be  immediately  useful  to  the  schools  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  district  schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  soon,  if  ever,  be  taught  by  permanent  teachers.  We  believe  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  taught,  as  they  are  now,  by  persons  who,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  will  be  engaged  in  some  other  pi^rsuit :  that,  as  in  the  early 
oiatory  of  Rome,  the  generous  husbandman  left  his  plough  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  state,  so,  in  Massacliusetts,  the  free  and  intelligent  citizen  will,  for  a  time, 
quit  his  business^  his  workshop,  or  his  form,  to  fight,  for  the  sake  of  his  children 
and  the  state,  a  more  vital  battle  against  immorality  and  ignorance.  And  we 
rejoice  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so.  So  shall  the  hearts  of  the  fothers  be  in  the 
schools  of  their  c^dren :  so  shall  the  teachers  have  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  that  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,. so  often  wanting  in  the  mere 
schoolmaster,  and  yet  not  among  the  least  essential  of  his  quaUfications. 

But  we  wkfa  to  see  these  citizens  enjoy  the  means  of  obtaining  the  knowledge 
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ad  pnctiod  skill  in  the  art  of  ieaching,  which  aball  enable  them  to  perfcm  tha 
duties  of  their  additional  oflSce  worthily. 

Establiah  a  seminary  wherever  you  pleaae,  and  it  will  be  immediately  reaorted 
to.  We  tniat  too  confidently  in  tliat  desire  of  excellence  whidi  seems  to  be  an 
slament  in  our  New  England  character,  to  doubt  that  any  young  man,  who,  lodc- 
in^  fonrard,  sees  that  he  shall  haye  occasion  to  teach  a  school  every  winter  for 
(en  yean,  will  avail  himself  of  any  means  within  his  reach,  of  preparation  for  ^e 
wqA  Give  him  the  opportunity,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  essentially  benefited 
by  his  attendance  at  the  seminary,  if  it  be  but  for  a  ainale  month. 

In  the  first  place,  he  will  see  there  an  example  of  right  ordering  and  manage- 
nent  of  a  school;  the  spirit  of  which  he  may  immediately  imbibe,  and  can 
sever  after  be  at  a  loss^  as  to  a  model  of  management,  or  in  doubt  as  to  its  tm- 


Ib  the  second  place,  by  listening  to  the  teaching  of  another,  he  will  be  con- 
yineed  of  the  necessity  of  preparation,  as  he  will  see  that  success  depends  on 
tboroci^  knowledge  and  a  direct  action  of  the  teacher's  own  mind.  This  alone 
would  be  a  great  point,  as  many  a  schoolmaster  hears  reading  and  spelling,  and 
looks  over  writing  and  arithmetic,  without  ever  attempting  to  give  any  instroo- 
tiflo  or  explanation,  or  even  thinking  them  necessary. 

Id  the  uird  plaoe,  he  will  see  put  in  practice  methods  of  teaching ;  and  though 
hs  may,  on  reflection,  conclude  that  none  of  them  are  exactly  suited  to  his  own 
ud,  M  will  see  the  value  of  method,  and  will  never  after  proceed  as  he  would 
kave  done,  if  he  had  never  seen  methodical  teaching  at  alL 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  have  new  light  thrown  upon  the  whole  work  of  edu- 
ealion,  by  being  made  to  perceive  that  its  great  end  is  not  mechanically  to  com- 
municate ability  in  certain  operations,  but  to  draw  forth  and  exercise  the  whole 
powers  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being. 

He  will,  moreover,  hardly  fail  to  observe  the  importance  of  the  manners  of  an 
instructor,  and  how  far  it  depends  on  himself  to  give  a  tone  of  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  to  his  school 

In  the  last  place,  if  the  right  spirit  prevail  at  the  seminary,  he  will  be  pre- 
ptrad  to  enter  upon  his  office  with  an  exalted  sense  of  its  importance  and  respon- 
■fadity — not  as  a  poor  drudge,  performing  a  loathsome  office  for  a  miserable 
itipend,  but  as  a  delegate  of  the  authority  of  parents  and  the  State^  to  form  men 
to  the  kiffh  duties  of  citizens  and  the  infinite  destinies  of  immortality^  answeraUe 
to  them,  their  country,  and  their  God  for  the  righteous  discbarge  of  his  duties. 

Now  we  believe  toat  this  single  month's  preparation  would  be  of  immense 
•drantage  to  a  young  instructor. 

Let  hun  now  enter  the  district  school  He  has  a  definite  idea  of  what  arrange- 
msnts  he  is  to  make,  what  course  he  Ib  to  pursue,  what  he  is  to  take  hold  of  finl 
He  knows  that  he  is  himself  to  teach,  he  knows  what  to  teach,  and,  in  some  meaa- 
m,  kow  he  is  to  set  about  it.  He  feels  how  much  he  has  to  do  to  prepare  him- 
mU^  and  how  much  depends  on  his  self-preparation.  He  has  some  conception  oi 
tiM  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  office.  At  the  end  of  a  single  season,  he 
vill,  we  venture  to  say,  be  a  better  teacher  than  he  could  have  been  after  half 
t  doien,  had  he  not  availed  himself  of  the  experience  of  others.  He  will  hardly 
bft  to  seek  future  occasions  to  draw  more  lai^ely  at  the  same  fountain. 

Iiet  us  not  be  understood  as  offering  this  statement  of  probable  results  as  mere 
fiOBJeeture.  They  have  been  confirmed  by  all  the  experience,  to  the  point,  of  a 
HDgle  institution  in  this  State,  and  of  many  in  a  foreign  country.  What  is  thus, 
from  experience  and  the  reason  of  things,  shown  to  be  true  in  regard  to  a  short 
pmntion,  will  be  still  more  strikingly  so  of  a  longer  one. 

To  him,  who  shall  make  teaching  the  occupation  of  his  life,  the  advantages,  of 
a  Teachers'  Seminary  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  They  can  be  fiuntly  imagined 
bf  tim  only,  who,  lawyer,  mechanic,  or  physician,  can  figure  to  himself  what 
wotid  have  been  his  feelings,  had  he,  on  tne  first  day  of  his  apprenticeship,  been 
called  to  perform,  at  once,  the  duties  of  his  future  profession,  and,  after  being 
Isft  to  suffer  for  a  time  the  agony  of  despair  at  the  impossibility,  had  been  told 
that  two,  three,  seven  years  should  be  allowed  him  to  prepare  himself^  with  all 
the  helps  and  appliances  which  are  now  so  bountifully  nxrnished  to  him, — ^whioli 
are  furnished  to  every  one  except  the  teacher. 

Wt  haT«  no  doubt  that  teaaierB»  prepared  st  aofik  a  acmiiMry*  would  bft  a 
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■ach  re^oest  as  to  command,  at  once,  higher  pay  than  is  now  given,  since  it  woold 
imqueationably  be  found  good  economy  to  employ  them. 

it  raises  no  objection,  in  the  minds  of  your  memorialists,  to  the  plan  of  a  semi- 
nary at  the  State's  expense,  that  many  of  the  instructors  there  prepared  would 
teach  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  (m  that  very  ground  that  they  ought 
to  be  aided.  For  their  daily  callings  they  will  take  care  to  qualify  themselves ; 
they  cannot,  unaided,  be  expected  to  Jo  the  same  in  regard  to  the  office  of 
teacher,  because  it  is  a  casual  and  temporary  one ;  it  is  one  which  they  will  ex- 
ercise, in  the  intervals  of  their  stated  business,  for  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  They  ought,  for  that  especial  reason,  to  be  assisted  in  preparing  for  it 
The  gain  will  be  theirs,  it  is  true ;  but  it  will  be  still  more  the  gain  of  the  com- 
munity. It  will  be  theirs,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  able  to  command  better 
salaries ;  but  it  will  be  only  in  consideration  of  the  more  valuable  services  they 
will  render.  The  gain  will  be  shared  by  other  schools  than  those  they  teach. 
Seeing  what  can  l^  done  by  good  teachers,  districts  and  committees  wiD  no 
longer  rest  satisfied  with  poort  and  the  standard  will  evenr  where  rise. 

If  it  were  only  as  enabling  teachers  throughout  the  State  to  teach,  as  they 
should,  the  brancnes  now  required  to  be  taught,  the  seminaries  would  be  wortn 
more  than  their  establishment  can  cost  But  they  would  do  much  more.  They 
would  render  the  instruction  given  more  worthy,  in  kind  and  degree,  the  en- 
lightened citizens  of  a  free  State. 

Without  going  too  minutely  into  this  part  of  the  sulyect,  we  cannot  fuUy  show 
how  the  course  of  instruction  might,  in  our  judgment^  be  enlarged.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  indicate  a  few  particulars. 

The  study  of  geometry,  that  benignant  nurse  of  inventive  genius,  is  at  present 
•pursued  partially,  in  a  few  of  the  town  schools.  We  may  safely  assert  that, 
under  efficient  teachers,  the  time  now  given  to  arithmetic  would  lie  amply  auffi- 
dent,  not  only  for  that,  but  for  geometry,  and  its  most  important  applications  in 
aurveying  and  other  useful  arts.  To  a  population  so  full  of  mechamcal  talent  as 
ours,  this  is  a  lamentable  omission. 

We  may  also  point  to  the  case  of  drawing  in  right  lines.  It  might,  with  a 
saving  of  time,  he  ingrafted  on  writing,  if  the  instructors  were  qualified  to  teadi 
it.  This  beautiful  art,  so  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  every  one, 
especially  of  every  handcraftsman,  and  deemed  almost  an  essential  in  every 
school  of  France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
the  Secretary's  excellent  report,  entirely  neglected  in  every  public  school  in 
Massachusetts. 

Wo  might  make  similar  observations  in  regard  to  book-keeping,  now  beginning 
to  be  introduced ;  naturil  philosophy,  physiology,  natural  history,  and  other 
studies,  whicli  mi^ht  come  in,  not  to  the  exclusion,  but  to  the  manliest  improve- 
ment, of  the  studies  already  pursued. 

Wlien  we  consider  the  many  weeks  in  our  long  northern  winters,  during  which, 
all  through  our  borders,  the  arts  of  the  husbandman  and  builder  seem,  like  the 
processes  of  the  vegetable  world,  to  hold  holiday,  and  the  sound  of  many  a  trowel 
and  many  an  ax  and  hammer  ceases  to  be  heard,  and  the  hours,  without  any 
interruption  of  the  busy  labors  of  the  year,  might  be  given  to  learning  by  the 
youtli  of  both  sexes,  almost  up  to  the  age  of  maturity,  these  omUnoru,  the  im- 
employed  intellect^  the  golden  days  of  early  manhood  lost,  the  acquisitions  that 
miglU  be  made  and  are  not,  assume  a  vastness  of  importance  which  may  well 
alarm  us. 

It  may  possibly  be  apprehended,  that  should  superior  teachers  be  prepared  in 
the  seminaries  of  Massacnusetts,  they  would  be  invited  to  other  States  by  higher 
salaries,  and  the  advantage  of  their  education  be  thus  lost  to  the  State.  We 
know  not  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  an  undesirable  thing  tliat  natives  of 
Kassachusetts,  who  will  certainly  go,  from  time  to  time,  to  regions  more  favored 
by  nature,  should  go  with  such  characters  and  endowments  as  to  render  their 
cfaoaen  lumes  more  worthy  to  be  the  residence  of  intelligent  men.  But  we  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  an  event  much  more  likely  to  happen,  that  the  successful  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts  should  be  imitated  by  her  sister  republics,  emulous,  as 
New  York  already  shows  herself,  of  surpassing  us  in  what  has  hitherto  been  tho 
chief  glory  of  New  fingland,  a  jealous  care  of  the  public  schools. 

Far  the  alevMioQ  of  the  public  schools  to  the  high  rank  which  they  ought  to 
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hold  in  a  ocfrnmniiit  j,  whose  most  prccions  patrimony  is  their  liberty,  and  the  in- 
telligence, knowledge,  and  virtue  on  which  alone  it  can  rest,  we  urge  our  prayer. 
We  speak  boldly,  for  we  seek  no  private  end.  We  speak  in  the  name  and  be- 
half oiF  those  who  cannot  appear  before  you  to  urge  their  own  suit,  the  sons  and 
dao^ters  of  the  present  race,  and  of  all,  of  every  race  and  class  of  coming  gen- 
entioQs  in  all  future  times. 
For  the  directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

George  B.  Emerson;  S.  R.  Hall;   W.  J.  Adams;  D.  Kimball;  E.  A. 
Andrews;  B.  Greenleaf ;  N.Cleveland,  CommiUee.  * 

The  above  Memorial  was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  following  votes 
of  the  Institute. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  Boston,  in  August,  1836,  the  subject  of  the 
Pro&sEional  Education  of  Teachers  was  ably  discussed,  and  the  following 
resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Frederic  Emerson,  of  Boston,  were  adopted : — 

Resolved,  '*  That  the  business  of  teaching  should  be  performed  by  those  who  have 
ctndied  the  subject  of  instruction  as  a  profession.     Therefore, 

Reoolfted,  That  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  seminary  in  each  state,  devoted 
exdoaivdy  to  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  that  this  seminary  should  be  authorized 
to  confer  Impropriate  degrees.^' 

At  a  later  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  proposed 
aaother  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  action : — 

Remdved^  '^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain  funds  by  sollcitiiig  our  State 
LqpBhtare  the  next  session,  and  by  inviting  individual  donations  for  the  purchase  of 
iaod  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  to  put  in  operation  a  seminary  to 
qualify  teachera  of  youth  for  the  most  important  occupation  of  mankind  on  the  earth.'' 

Ader  a  long  and  ardent  debate,  the  following  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, by  Mr.  F.  Emerson,  and  was  adopted: — 

Ordered,  *'  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Legis- 
hrtore  on  tlie  subject  of  establishing  a  seminary  for  the  '^  education  of  teacheri.^^ 

A  memorial  was  surcordingly  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  in 
behalf  of  a  committee  of  the  Directors,  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
in  January,  1837,  by  whose  order  it  was  printed  and  circulated  with  the 
other  documents  of  the  session.  This  paper  is  the  ablest  argument  in 
behalf  of  a  Normal  School  which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date  ;  and  will 
Dot  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  which  the  discussion  of  the  subject  has 
at  any  time  called  forth.  It  however  did  not  lead  to  any  legislative  ac- 
tion during  that  session,  but  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Legislature,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Grovemor,  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Education,  of  which  James  G.  Carter  was  chairman, 
aod  of  a  Memorial  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institute  in  1836.  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  passed  an  Act  instituting  the 
Board  of  Education. 

By  the  action  of  this  Board,  and  the  labors  of  its  Secretary,  and  the 
well-timed  liberality  of  Edmund  Dwight,  in  1838,  the  idea  of  a  Normal 
School,  80  long  advocated  by*  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  became 
a  recognized  fact  in  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts.  Previous  to  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  an  experiment  had  been  commenced 
as  a  private  enterprise  at  Andover,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  best 
oonducted  academies  of  the  state. 


TEACHERS'  SEHINART 

AT 

ANDOVER,  MA88ACH0BETTO. 


*<  The  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover  was  established  id  September,  1830, 
as  a  department  of  Phillips'  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest  literary  institutions  in 
New  England.  Its  object,  as  set  fortn  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Trustees,  was 
*  to  afford  the  means  of  a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  education,  prepara- 
tory to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  the  various  departments  of  business.' 

Though  nominally  a  department  of  Phillips'  Academy,  it  was  from  the  first  a 
separate  institution,  having  its  oi^ganization  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
classical  department. 

The  Trustees  erected  for  the  seminary  a  commodious  and  substantial  school- 
edifice,  and  expended  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  different  branches  of  science.  Liberal  appro- 
priations were  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  ex- 
penses of  the  students.  The  institution  was  provided  with  a  convenient  board- 
tng-house,  and  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  nearly  a  hundred  pupils. 

The  seminary  embraced  a  teachers'  department,  a  general  department,  and  a 
preparatory  department  or  model  school.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the 
teachers'  department  occupied  a  period  of  three  years,  and  embraced  most  of 
the  English  branches  pursued  in  our  colleges,  together  with  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  other  kindred  exercises. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  the  general  department  was  shorter  and  more 
irregular.  The  members  of  this  department  were  allowed  to  join  any  of  the 
classes  in  the  teachers'  department,  which  they  were  prepared  to  enter. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  general  department,  the  study  of 
civil  engineering  was  introduced  during  the  early  history  of  the  institution,  and 
successfully  prosecuted  for  several  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Barton.  At  a  later  period,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  scientific 
and  practical  agriculture,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Gray. 

The  preparatory  department  was  an  English  school  for  boys,  usually  taught 
by  a  separate  instructor,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Princimd. 
Members  of  the  teachers'  classes  were  sometimes  employed  to  conduct  recita- 
tions in  the  preparatory  department,  but  this  department  could  not,  at  any  time, 
be  regarded  as  a  school  for  practice. 

The  first  Principal  of  the  seminary  was  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  who  continued 
m  office  nearly  seven  years.  In  July,  1837,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Coleman,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  till  Nov.  1849, 
when  the  original  object  of  the  Trustees  was  abandoned,  or  the  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary was  merged  in  Phillips'  Academy. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  teacners'  classes  was  somewhat  larger  during 
the  first  six  years  than  during  the  last  six.  The  average  number  for  the  whole 
period  was  about  fiAy.  The  whole  number  of  students  that  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  during  the  existence  of  the  seminary,  was  a  little  less 
than  one  hundred. 

The  immediate  cause  for  uniting  the  Teachers'  Seminary  with  the  classical 
department  of  Phillips'  Academy,  in  1842,  was  the  want  of  funds  to  sustain  it 
as  a  separate  institution.  The  limited  number  of  students  in  the  teachers' 
classes  resulted  in  part  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  classical  department,  the 
tuition  of  indigent  students  was  remitted;  but  no  such  provision  was  made  for 
the  members  of  the  teachers'  classes. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  of  Andover,  is  identified  with  the  history 
of  this  institution.  If  his  generous  and  untiring  efforts  in  its  behalf  had  been 
seconded  by  those  who  had  the  means  of  giving  it  a  liberal  endowment,  its  use- 
fubiess  would  not  have  been  brought  to  so  abrupt  a  termination." 


BEHARK8 
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In  1833,  Dr.  Charming  brought  the  aid  of  his  personal  influence  and 
powerful  pen,  to  the  service  of  the  teacher.  In  an  article  in  the  Christisui 
Examiner,  for  November,  1833,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
mending the  Annak  of  Education,  and  the  great  subject  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  William  C.  Woodbridge,  to  the 
attention  of  the  best  class  of  minds  in  the  community,  the  following  views 
are  presented  as  to  the  importance  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  and  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  the  office : 

''  We  are  not  aware  that  in  this  oonntry  a  single  school  for  teachers  is  supported 
It  tbe  ptthKo  expense.  How  much  would  be  gained,  if  every  state  should  send  ona 
of  ilB  most  disringnbhed  citixens  to  examine  the  modes  of  teaching  at  home  and  in 
Ssrope,  and  should  then  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  seminary  for  the  formation  of 


^Theie  m  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth ;  for  there  is  nothioff 
on  esrth  so  precions  as  the  mind,  aonl,  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should 
be  regarded  with  greater  respect  Hie  first  minds  in  the  commtmity  should  ba 
eoeoioniged  to  assume  it  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish  themselves,  to  in- 
4aeesii&  to  beaome  the  guardians  and  guides  of  their  children.  To  this  good,  all 
their  tbam  and  luxury  should  be  sacrifioed.  Here  they  should  be  lavi^,  whilst 
fhn  straiten  themselves  in  every  thing  else.  They  should  wear  the  cheapest 
Mies,  live  on  the  plainest  food,  'i  they  can  in  no  other  way  secure  to  their  fivni- 
fis  the  beat  inatruction.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for 
tihw  children,  provided  they  can  place  them  under  influences  which  will  awaken 
their  freultSes,  inniire  them  with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a 
msniy,  oaefnl,  and  honorable  part  in  the  world.  No  language  can  express  tlia 
eridty  or  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  hb  ixt- 
te&eet,  impoveriabes  his  heart" 

•  ••••• 

"  We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more  than  by  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  wise  and  effioient  educators.  We  know  not  any  class  which  would  contribute  so 
nosh  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  to  domestic  happiness.  Much  as  we  respect 
the  Binistry  of  the  gospel,  we  bdieve  that  it  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  office 
of  tiaining  the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry  now  accomplishes  little,  for  want  of 
thil  early  inlelkctnal  and  moral  discipline,  by  which  alone  a  community  can  be 
ptefsred  to  distinguish  truth  fVom  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  the 
paljiit,  to  receive  m^ier  and  broader  views  of  duty,  and  to  apply  general  principles 
to  the  diversified  details  of  life.  A  body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted,  with  their 
^vhole  hearts,  to  the  improvement  of  education,  and  to  the  most  efieotual  training 
<f  As  yoangj  would  work  a  fundamental  revolution  in  society.  They  would  leaven 
^  eommunity  with  just  principles."  • 

•  ••••• 

^  We  maintain  that  higher  abifity  is  required  for  the  office  of  an  educator  of  the 
7Q*ag,  than  for  that  of  a  statesman.  TTie  highest  ability  is  that  which  penetratea 
Miflst  into  human  nature,  covnprdiends  the  mind  in  idl  its  capadtaes,  traoes  eat 
the  laws  of  thoag^ii  and  moral  action,  understands  the  perfection  of  human  nstore, 
•ad  hoar  H  may  be  approached,  mderatands  the  springs,  motives,  applicaliooa,  hj 
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which  the  child  is  to  be  roused  to  the  most  vigorons  and  harmonious  action  of  dl  iti 
fiuiulties,  understandfl  its  perils,  and  knows  how  to  blend  and  modify  the  influenoei 
which  outward  circumstances  exert  on  the  youthful  mind.  The  speculations  at 
statesmen  are  shallow,  compared  with  these.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  states- 
man to  watch  over  the  outward  interests  of  a  people ;  that  of  the  educator  to 
quicken  its  soul.  The  statesman  must  study  and  manage  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  community ;  the  educator  must  study  the  essential,  the  deepest,  the 
loftiest  principles  of  human  nature.  The  statesman  works  with  coarse  instruments 
for  coarse  ends ;  the  educator  is  to  work  by  the  most  refined  influences  on  that  de- 
licate, ethereal  essence — ^the  immortal  souL'' 

^  One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  teacher  is  now  held,  may 
be  found  in  narrow  views  of  education.  The  multitude  think,  that  to  educate  a 
child,  is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge — to  teach  the 
mechanism  of  reading  and  writing — ^to  load  the  memory  with  words — to  prepare  a 
boy  for  the  routine  ^  a  trade.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  think  almost  every 
body  fit  to  teach.  The  true  end  of  education,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  oar 
whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  forth  power  of  every  kmd — ^powor  of  thought, 
aflection,  will,  and  outward  action  ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  con- 
trive ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  efficiently  ;  power  to 
govern  ourselves,  and  to  influence  others  ;  power  to  gain  and  to  spread  happinesa. 
Reading  is  but  an  instrument  -,  education  is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was 
created,  not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  £eu;ts,  but  to  be  active  for  the 
aoqoisition  of  truth.  Accordingly,  education  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigation.  A  sound  logic,  by  which  we 
mean  the  science  or  art  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning  and  evidence, 
in  the  true  methods  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  sources  of  false  judgments,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  good  education.  And  yet,  how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of 
^e  intellect,  in  the  common  modes  of  training  either  rich  or  poor.  As  a  general 
mle,  the  young  are  to  be  made,  as  far  as  posrible,  thdr  own  teachers — ^the  dis- 
ooverers  of  truth — ^the  interpreters  of  nature — the  framers  of  science.  They  are 
to  be  helped  to  help  themselves.  They  should  be  taught  to  observe  and  study  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  to  trace  the  connections  of  events,  to  rise  from  particular 
&ots  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  Uiese  in  explaining  new  phenomena. 
Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  intellectual  education,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  should 
be  given  to  all  human  beings ;  and  with  this,  moral  education  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
In  proportion  as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  wdl — 
how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He  should  study  the  world  as  6od*9 
world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connections  with  his 
feDow-creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should  be  breathed  into  him  from  all  hif 
ttndies.  In  teaching  geography,  the  physical  and  moral  condition,  the  wants,  ad- 
vantages, and  striking  peculifurities  of  different  nations,  and  the  relations  of  climate, 
seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  characters  and  pursmts,  should  be  pointed  out,  so 
as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  roan  wherever  he  dwells.  History  should  be  constantly 
used  to  exercise  the  moral  judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  forth  sympathy  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  expose  to  indignation  and  abhorrence  that 
selfish  ambition,  that. passion  for  dominion,  which  has  so  long  deluged  the  earth 
with  blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  excitement  of  just  moral  feeling  be 
proposed  in  every  study.  The  science  of  morals  should  form  an  important  part  of 
every  child ^s  instruction.  One  branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly  insisted  on 
by  the  government  Every  school,  established  by  law,  should  be  specially  bound 
to  teach  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfdd  the  principles  of  free  insti- 
tutions, and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  patriotism.  From  these  brief  and 
inqierfect  views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  wise  education,  we  learn  the  digni^ 
of  the  profession  Ui  which  it  is  entrusted,  and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  toe 
best  minds  of  the  conununity.^' 

'*  We  have  said  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  call  into  vigorous  action  the 
mind  of  the  child.  He  must  do  more.  He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an  in- 
satiable craving  for  knowledge,  to  give  animation  to  study  and  make  it  a  pleasure, 
and  thus  to  communicate  an  impulse  which  will  endure  when  the  instructions  of  the 
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Afiidiool  tre  dosed.  The  mark  of  a  good  teacher  is,  not  only  that  he  prodnoet 
grot  «fbrt  in  his  pupQe,  but  that  he  diamiaBeB  them  from  his  care,  ooDBciouB  of  har- 
iag  oily  kid  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  and  resolved  to  improva 
themnlTQB.  One  of  the  sure  signs  of  the  low  state  of  instruction  among  us  is,  that 
the  yoong,  on  kaving  school,  feel  as  if  the  work  of  intellectual  culture  were  done, 
and  flire  np  steady,  vigorous  effort  for  higher  truth  and  wider  knowledge.  Our 
danj^ttfsat  sixteen,  imd  our  sons  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  have)inMA«(2^eir  edu- 
catkn.  The  true  use  of  a  school  is,  t9  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  learn  through 
life;  ind  if  so,  who  does  not  see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requires  men  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  minds,  and  of  winning  manners — in  other  words,  that  it  requires  as  cul- 
tiTited  men  as  can  be  found  in  society.  If  to  drive  and  to  drill  were  the  chief  duties 
of  an  instraotor — ^if  to  force  into  the  mind  an  amount  of  lifeless  knowledge— to  make 
the  ehild  a  machine — ^to  create  a  repugnance  to  books,  to  mental  labor,  to  the 
aoqmiitioQ  of  knowledge— were  the  great  objects  of-  the  school-room,  then  the 
teai^  might  be  chosen  on  the  prindplee  which  now  govern  the  school-committees 
in  BO  BBall  part  of  our  country.  Then  the  man  who  can  read,  write,  cypher,  and 
wli^,  aod  will  exercise  his  gifts  at  the  lowest  price,  deserves  the  precedence  which 
be  now  too  often  enjoys.  But  if  the  human  being  be  something  more  than  a  block 
or  a  bmte — if  he  have  powers  which  proclaim  him  a  child  of  God,  and  which  were 
gira  lor  noble  action  and  perpetual  progress,  then  a  better  order  of  things  should 
bqgin  among  us,  and  truly  enlightened  men  should  be  summoned  to  the  work  of 
edaettioQ.'^ 

h  an  address  delivered  at  the  Odeon,  in  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  Feb., 
1837,  he  thus  advocates  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  pro- 
feaioQal  training  of  teachers : 

^ We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better  teachers;  and,  until  this 
itep  is  taken,  we  can  make  no  important  progress.  The  most  crying  want  in  this 
Qommonwealth  is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We  boast  of  our  schools  ; 
bat  oar  schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  Without 
good  tfaching,  a  school  is  but  a  name.  An  institution  for  training  men  to  train  the 
yoBBg,  would  be  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh  pres- 
eat  ad  future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied  to  the  poor  and  laboring 
ohan  this  principal  means  of  their  elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  always 
pore  bfind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  better  teachers,  and  more  teachers,  for  all  classes  of  society — ^for  rich 
aid  poor,  for  children  and  adults.  We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community 
imd  be  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better  instructors,  as  its  highest  concern. 
Oie  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be,  the  devation  of  the 
ttt  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community.  When  a  people  shall  learn 
&it  its  greatest  benefiictors  and  most  important  members,  are  men  devoted  to  the 
Bwral  instruction  of  all  its  dasses— to  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buried  intellect, 
itinD  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory.  Tliis  truth  is  makinf^its  way. 
Soerates  is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in  an  age  of  great  men.  Ijie  name 
of  hmg  has  grown  dun  before  that  of  apoatle.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or 
KiioD,  is  the  highest  function  on  earth. 

Kothing  is  more  needed,  than  that  men  of  superior  gifts,  and  of  benevolent 
■ivit,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  less  enlightened  classes  in 
»e  great  end  of  life — in  the  dignity  of  their  nature — in  their  rights  and  duties — in 
Amatory,  laws,  and  institutions  of  their  country — in  the  philosophy  of  their  em- 
P^TmeDts — in  the  laws,  harmonies,  and  productions  of  outward  nature,  and,  espe- 
<^,  in  the  art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of  body,  and  in  vigor  and  purity 
of  Qmd.  We  need  a  new  profession  or  vocation,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to 
^>lffi  ap  the  intellect  in  those  spheres  where  it  is  now  buried  in  habitual  slumber. 

We  want  a  class  of  liberal-minded  instructors,  whose  vobation  it  shall  be,  to 
plaoe  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  within  the  reach  of  a  more  and 
•Mrs  extensive  portion  of  their  fdlow-creatures.  The  wealth  of  a  community 
■itOQld  flow  out  like  water  for  tiie  preparation  and  employment  of  such  teachers--- 
t*  cnligtuig  powerftd  and  generous  minds  in  the  work  of  gpving  impulse  to  theff 
iioa. 
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Nor  let  it  be  nid  that  mm,  able  and  dJapoaed  to  cany  on  thia  work,  mnat  not  b^ 
looked  for  in  anoh  a  world  aa  onra.  Chriatianity,  wluch  baa  wrought  ao  mtmj 
miraolea  of  beneficence — ^whioh  haa  aent  forth  ao  many  apoetlea  and  martyrs— -ao 
many  Howarda  and  Clarkaona,  can  raise  up  laborers  for  thia  harvest  also.  Nothing 
ia  needed  but  a  new  ponring  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love — nothing  but  a  near 
comprehension  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  raoe,  to  call  forth  ciSbrta  wfaiok 
aeem  impoaaibilities  in  a  self-seeking  and  aelf-indulging  age." 

# 

From  the  outset,  Dr.  Channing  exhibited  great  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Normal  Schools.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Mann,  in  August,  1837, 
congratulating  him  and  the  commonwealth  on  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  he  says : 

^  You  could  not  find  a  nobler  station.  Government  haa  no  nobler  one  to  give. 
You  must  allow  me  to  labor  under  you  acoordinff  to  my  opportunities.  If  at  any 
time  I  can  aid  you,  you  must  let  me  know,  and  I  uiall  be  glad  to  converse  with  yoa 
always  about  your  operations.  When  will  the  low,  degrading  party  quarrels  of  the 
country  cease,  and  the  better  minds  come  to  think  what  can  be  done  toward  a  sub- 
stantial, generous  improvement  of  the  community  ?  '  My  ear  is  pjuned,  my  very 
aoul  ia  sick,'  with  the  monotonous,  yet  furious  clamors  about  currency,  banks,  Scc.^ 
when  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  community  aeem  hardly  to  be  recognized  as 
having  any  reality. 

If  we  can  but  turn  the  wonderfbl  energy  of  thia  pe(^e  into  a  right  channel, 
what  a  new  heaven  and  earth  must  be  realized  among  ua !  And  I  do  not  despair. 
Your  willipgneaa  to  consecrate  yourself  to  thia  work,  ia  a  happy  omen.  You  do 
not  atand  alone,  or  form  a  rare  exception  to  the  timea.  There  must  be  many  to  be 
ICNiohed  by  the  same  trutha  which  are  atirring  you.'' 

A  few  months  aflerward,  he  attended,  at  Taunton,  one  of  the  series 
of  county  conventions,  which  Mr.  Mann  held,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan 
of  the  Board,  to  attract  attention  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools, 
and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  by  submitting  and  advocating  a  reso- 
lution affirming  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  of  public  and  legis- 
lative action  in  behalf  of  conmion  education.  We  make  a  few  extracts 
firom  a  newspaper  report: 

^  We  are  told  that  thia  or  that  man  ahould  have  an  extenaive  eduoation ;  hot, 
that  another,  who  oooupiea  a  lower  place  in  aociety,  needa  only  a  narrow  one :  that 
tile  governor  of  a  state  requirea  a  thorough  education,  while  die  humble  meohanio 
has  need  only  to  study  hia  last  and  hia  leather.  But  why  should  not  the  latter, 
though  pursuing  an  humble  occupation,  be  permitted  to  open  his  eyee  on  the  lights 
of  knowledge  ?  llsm  he  not  a  soul  of  as  great  capacity  aa  the  former  7  Is  he  not 
sustaining  die  same  relations  as  a  parent,  a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  and  as  a  subject  of 
God*B  moral  government  ?  To  educate  a  child  ia,  in  &ct,  a  greater  work  than  to 
perform  die  duties  of  a  governor.  What  ia  it  f  It  ia  to  take  the  direction  of  mind. 
to  cultivate  the  powers  of  thought,  and  to  teach  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  Goa 
mad  to  our  neiffhbor.  Can  a  parent  teach  hia  ehild  these  duties,  unlesa  he  has 
learned  them  hmiself  7  Every  one,  no  matter  what  ia  hia  occupation  or  place, 
aeeda  an  education,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  |nt>per  uae  of  hia  powers,  and  be 
anabled  to  improve  them  through  life. 

Some  say,  were  these  views  of  education  to  prevail,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
work  done — ^manual  labor  would  fail.  But  for  the  purpose  of  working  efiectaaDy, 
one  ahould  be  intdligent ;  he  will  bring  the  more  to  pasa,  because  he  labors  for 
some  known  ofaseot,  and  is  stimulated  by  motivea  which  he  understanda  and  feela. 

We  want  wc^y  laborers,  who  exalt  themaelvea  while  they  benefit  othera.  The 
aboumstanoea  m  whksh  they  are  placed,  are  fitted  to  oaU  forta  their  mental  powers, 
to  awaken  thought,  and  to  impress  them  with  their  req>onsibilitieB.    They  are 
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hfonght  into  intiiiuite  oonneetion  with  their  feDow-men,  and,  if  qnalifiod  by  ednoft- 
tioii,  may  exert  over  them,  even  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence. 

lie  said^Jhat,  on  the  same  prinoiple  that  he  would  educate  one,  he  would  edu- 
cate all.  Tlie  poor  man,  as  to  his  natural  capacity,  docs  not  differ  n*om  others.  He 
is  equaDy  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  would  receive  as  great  advantages  aa 
oOien  from  a  well-bestowed  education.  ' 

Other  views,  he  said,  mode  him  desire  that  education  mip:ht  be  diffused  among 
an  claases.  Our  institutions  demand  this  general  diffusion.  They  are  for  the  oora- 
moo  mass  of  the  people ;  and  unless  the  people  are  educated,  Uiey  both  lose  the 
benefit  of  Uiese  institutions  and  weaken  their  power.  Liberty  requires  that  every 
citizen,  in  order  to  its  proper  enjoyment,  should  have  the  means  of  elevation. 

Again,  all  particips^  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  Men,  in  other  coun- 
trioA,  hare  been  fighting  to  be  sovereigns.  Here  every  man  is  one.  Every  citizen 
participates  iu  legislating  for  the  commonwealth,  and  in  administering  the  govern- 
ment. Ought  not  every  man  who  has  such  duties  devolving  on  him,  to  receive  as 
liberal  a  training  as  possible  7 

For  the  sake  of  union,  this  should  be  done  ;  especially  in  our  country,  where 
there  are  no  titled  orders  born  to  higher  privileges  than  others.  In  other  countries, 
the  claaa  in  power  have  the  principal  means  of  knowledge,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
the  civil  power  in  their  hands,  their  object  b  to  withhold  from  omers  the  means  of 
mental  improvement  But,  according  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  education 
must  bring.all  conditions  and  all  classes  together. 

He  said,  in  proportion  as  men  are  educated,  they  are  more  on  an  equality  as  to 
property.  They  coomiuuicate  together — ^maintain  a  more  agreeable  intercourse — 
live  in  more  harmony,  and  in  greater  love.  Barriers  are  broken  down ;  and 
society,  l^  its  general  culture,  is  raised  to  a  higher  state  of  refinement  and  hap^- 


He  rejoiced  that  we  had  colleges  liberally  endowed ;  and  he  would  not  divert 
from  them  one  stream  of  bounty.  But  he  thought  more  of  the  ma.s8  than  of  the 
few ;  and  wanted  men  educated  for  the  community  at  largo,  and  not  for  themselves 
alone.  He  rejoiced  that  we  had  academies,  and  that  they  were  rising  in  impor- 
tance ;  but  he  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  common  schools.  He  desired  the  edu- 
oation  of  all  the  citizens,  not  as  a  politician,  or  as  one  seeking  public  favor ;  he  was 
a  candidate  for  no  office ;  but  he  desired  it  as  a  man — a  friend  to  hb  race. 

He  affirmed  that  the  common  schools  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  wealth  ;  that 
it  is  more  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  school  that  it  have  a  good  teacher,  than  it 
is  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  that  it  have  wise  and  able  rulers.  We  have,  in 
many  of  our  schook,  teachers  who  do  honor  to  the  name :  many,  he  regretted  to 
say,  were  untaught  and  incompetent.  They  were  not  so  much  to  blame,  because 
they  were  not  furnished  with  Uiose  means  for  qualifying  themselves,  which  every 
other  profiossion  provides  for  those  who  would  enter  it.  He  most  deeply  regretted 
that  oar  Legiskitnre  had  not  appropriated  their  surplus  funds  last  winter,  in  estab- 
liahing  an  institution  for  teachers.  IIow  much  more  ^^ood  those  large  funds  would 
have  done  1  He  hoped  no  more  would  come  into  their  hands  to  bo  disposed  of  aa 
these  had  been. 

He  onnld  speak  from  experience.  He  was,  for  some  time,  in  early  life,  a  teacher, 
and  he  ever  felt  pain  in  remembering  his  deficiencies.  Though  he  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  he  was  then  behind  others  in  the  same  employment,  yet  the  remembrance 
of  lus  lack  of  skin  in  discipline,  and  i^oranoe  of  the  modes  of  access  to  the  youthful 
mind,  ever  gave  him  deep  regret.  He  had  not,  while  filling  the  responsible  station 
of  teacher,  learned  how  to  make  education  a  pleasure  to  a  cnild. 

Bat  an  institution  Inr  teachers  is  not  all.  There  must  be  funds  raised  to  pay 
them  for  their  laborious  services.  How  strange  that  the  man  who  has  the  care  of 
our  children,  should  be  thought  to  hold  so  low  a  place  1  But  it  must  be  seen  and 
fdt  that  his  services  are  of  vital  importance,  and  deserve  a  generous  recompense. 
In  PnMsia,  where  education  has  made  great  progress,  teachers  are  obtained  easQy, 
and  at  a  moderate  expense,  because  o^er  lucrative  occupations  are  not  open  to 
them.  In  this  country  other  occupations  afford  higher  wages,  and,  therefore,  that 
of  a  teacho'  has  not  risen  to  the  honor  of  a  profession.  Ko  good  teacher  can  be 
obtained  without  ample  compensation.    Boston,  though  recently  disgraced  by  ili 
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m<ft»,  is  doinff  mncli  in  oompenaatiiig  Ha  teaohen— b  giring  as  great  a  salary  to 
one  of  Hb  teachers  as  to  its  mayor. 

How  ifl  Maasachuaetts,  he  asked,  to  sustain  its  high  character  and  rank  ?  Look 
on  the  map)  and  you  perceive  how  diminutive  it  is  in  size,  compared  with  many  ci 
the  other  states.  What  is  to  prevent  this  little  state  from  fidling  behind  othefs 
which  have  greater  natural  advantages,  and  losing  its  influence  7  Nothing  but  cul- 
tivating the  minds  of  its  citizens — cultivatidg  them  in  learning  and  virtue.  On  this 
foundiOion  its  eminence  and  greatness  will  stand  firm." 

In  a  discourse  on  self-culture,  delivered  in  Boston,  in  1838,  in  the 
course  of  Franklin  Lectures,  which  were  attended  mainly  by  those  who 
were  occupied  by  mEinual  labor,  Dr.  Channing  holds  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  They,  whose  childhood  has  been  neglected,  though  they  may  make  progress  in 
future  life,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss  of  their  first  years ;  and  I  say  this,  that  we 
may  all  be  excited  to  save  our  children  from  this  loss — ^that  we  may  prepare  them, 
to  the  extent  of  our  power,  for  an  eflfeotual  use  of  all  the  means  of  self-culture, 
which  adult  ago  may  bring  with  it  With  these  views,  I  ask  you  to  look  with 
&vor  on  the  recent  exertions  of  our  Legislatijare,  and  of  private  citizens,  in  behalf  of 
our  public  schools,  the  ohief  hope  of  our  country.  The  Legislature  has,  of  late,  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  education,  with  a  secretary,  who  is  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  improvement  of  public  sonools.  An  indiindual  more  fitted  to  this  office  than  the 
gentleman  who  now  fiUs  it,  (Horace  Mann,  Esq.,)  can  not,  I  believe,  be  found  in 
our  community :  and  if  his  labors  shall  be  crowned  with  success,  he  wiU  earn  a 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  good  people  of  this  state,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  living  citizen.^  Let  me  also  recall  to  your  minds  a  munificent  individual, 
(Kdmund  Dwight,  Esq.,)  who,  by  a  generous  donation,  has  encouraged  the  Legis- 
lature to  resolve  on  die  establidmient  of  one  or  more  institutions  called  Normal 
Schools,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  accomplished  teachers  of  youth — a 
work,  on  which  the  progress  of  educaticm  depends  more  than  on  any  other  mea- 
sure. The  efficient  friends  of  education  are  the  true  bene&ctors  of  their  country, 
and  their  names  deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  that  posterity  for  whose  highest 
wants  they  are  so  generously  providing.  *  *  «  We  need  for  our  schools  gifted 
men  and  women,  worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  their  moral  power,  to  be  in- 
trusted with  a  nation's  youth ;  and,  to  gain  these,  wo  must  pay  them  liberally,  as 
well  as  afibrd  other  proofii  of  the  consideration  in  wnich  we  hold  them.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  oountry,  when  so  many  paths  of  wealth  and  promotion  are  opened, 
superior  men  can  not  be  won  to  an  office  so  responsible  and  laborious  as  that  of 
teaching,  without  stronger  inducements  than  are  now  offered,  except  in  some  of  our 
large  citiea.  The  office  of  instructor  ought  to  rank,  and  be  recompensed,  as  one 
of  the  most  honoraUe  in  society  ;  and  I  see  not  how  this  is  to  be  done,  at  lesBt  in 
our  day,  without  appropriating  to  it  the  public  domain.  This  is  the  people's  prop- 
erty ^  and  the  only  part  of  their  property  which  is  likely  to  be  soon  devoted  to  the 
support  of  a  high  order  of  institutions  for  public  education.  This  object,  interesting 
to  lUl  classes  of  society,  has  peculiar  cliums  on  those  whose  means  of  improvement 
are  restricted  by  narrow  circumstances.  The  mass  of  the  people  should  devote 
themselves  to  it  as  one  man — should  toil  for  it  with  one  soul.  Mechanics,  formers, 
laborers !  let  the  oountry  echo  with  your  united  cry,  *  The  public  lands  for  edu- 
cation.' Send  to  the  public  council  men  who  will  pl^  this  cause  with  power.  No 
party  triumphs,  no  trades-unions,  no  associations,  can  so  contribute  to  elevate  yon 
as  the  measure  now  proposed.  Nothing  but  a  higher  education  can  raise  you  in 
hifluenoe  and  true  dignity.  The  resources  of  the  public  domain,  wisely  applied  for 
successive  generations  to  the  culture  of  society  and  of  the  individual,  would  create 
a  new  people — ^would  awaken  through  this  community  intellectual  and  moral 
energies,  such  as  the  record  of  no  country  display,  and  as  would  command  the  re- 
apect  and  emulation  of  the  civilbed  world.  In  tins  grand  object,  the  working-men 
of  all  parties,  and  in  all  divisions  of  the  land,  should  join  with  an  en^nsiasm  not  to 
be  withstood.  They  should  separate  it  fVom  all  narrow  and  local  strifes.  They 
ahould  not  mSer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  schemea  of  politicians.    In  it,  they  and 
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ihor  children  have  an  infinite  stake.    May  ihey  bo  true  to  themselves,  to  posterity, 
to  their  country,  to  freedom,  to  the  cause  of  mankind." 

lo  a  letter  written  in  1841,  in  reply  to  a  communication  respecting  the 
Normal  School  at  Liexlngton,  he  refers  to  his  own  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  to  the  attempt  in  the  Legislature  to  break  down  the  Normal 

SchoolB: 

^  I  bATe  felt,  as  yon  well  know,  a  deep  interest  in  their  success,  (Normal  Schools,) 

thoDgh,  perhaps,  you  do  not  know  aU  the  reasons  of  it    I  began  life  as  a  teacher, 

and  my  own  experience  has  made  me  feel  the  importance  of  training  the  teacher 

for  hii  work.    I  was  not  more  deficient  than  most  young  men  who  pass  through 

college.    Perhaps  I  may  say,  without  presumption,  that  I  was  better  fitted  than 

moit  to  take  charge  of  a  school ;  and  yet  I  look  back  on  no  part  of  my  life  with  so 

moeh  pain  as  on  that  which  I  gave  to  school-keeping.    The  interval  of  forty  years 

hat  not  relieved  me  from  the  sorrow  and  self-reproach  which  the  recollection  of  it 

ealk  forth.    How  little  did  I  do  for  the  youthful,  tender  minds  intrusted  to  me !    I 

WM  not  only  a  poor  teacher,  but,  what  was  worse,  my  inexperience  in  the  art  of 

wholesome  discipline  led  to  the  infliction  of  useless  and  hurtful  punishments.    I  was 

ffoel  through  ignorance ;  and  this  is  the  main  source  of  cruelty  in  schooki.    Force, 

brute  force,  b  <^ed  in  to  supply  the  place  of  wisdom.    I  feel  myself  bound  to  make 

thia  confession  as  some  expiation  for  my  errors.   I  know  the  need  of  a  Normal 

SehooL    I  speak  not  from  speculation,  but  sad  experience. 

Bi^  indeed,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason,  that,  where  all  other  vocations  need  ap- 
prenticeship, the  highest  of  all  vocations — that  of  awakening,  guidmg,  enlightening 
the  knman  soul — must  require  serious  preparation  7  That  attempts  should  have 
been  made  in  the  Legislature  to  break  down  our  Normal  Schools,  and  almost  with 
ioooets,  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  symptoms  of  our  times.  It  shows  that  the 
people  will  not  give  their  thoughts  to  the  dearest  interests  of  society ;  for  any 
ierioas  thought  would  have  led  them  to  frown  down  such  efforts  in  a  moment.  I 
r^oioe  that  the  friends  of  education  are  beginning  to  visit  the  Normal  School  at 
liffingtfln.    I  earnestly  implore  for  it  the  blessmg  of  Heaven." 
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The  following  remarks  were  originally  prepared  and  delivered  aa  an  Ad- 
^688  before  the  College  of  Professional  Teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  Colum- 
oas,  Ohio.  They  were  first  published  in  the  American  Biblical  Repository 
for  July,  1839,  and  m  the  same  year  republished  in  Boston  by  Marsh,  Capen, 
Lvon  and  Webb,  in  a  little  volume,  with  the  author's  **  Report  on  Elementary 
Public  Instruction  in  Europe^  which  teas  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  in  December y  1837." 

"  leh  Tcrsprach  Gott :  Ich  will  jeda  prenMuehe  Baoerkind  fiir  ein  Wewn  aaaehen,  du  mioh  be! 
Gott  verUagra  kann,  wenn  ich  ihm  nicnt  die  beste  Menichen-Dnd  Chriiten-Bildong  tcbafle,  die  ieh 
i^n  n  Khaffeo  vermag.*' 

"Ijfomiaed  God,  that  I  would  look  upon  eyeiy  ProMJaii  peaaant  child  ai  a  beiaf  who  oonid 
eompliin  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best  edocation,  as  a  nan  and  a  Cbri*- 
Iko,  whiefa  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide." — Dinter*$  Letter  to  Baron  Von  Alttnotein. 

West  the  benevolent  Franke  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  popular 
edacatioQ  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  soon 
foukl  that  children  could  not  be  well  taught  without  good  teachers,  and  that  but 
^  good  teachers  could  be  found  unless  they  were  regularly  trained  for  the 
profeasioo.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  he  bent  all  his  energies  toward  the 
eittbiiflhment  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  in  which  he  finally  succeeded,  at  B^lle, 
in  Prussia,  about  the  year  lt04;*  and  from  this  first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
£an^,  well  qualified  teachers  were  soon  spread  over  aH  the  north  of  Germany, 
▼bo  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  revolution  in  public  instruction,  which  has 
ance  been  so  happily  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  William  III. 
awi  his  praiseworthy  coadjutors.  Every  enlightciied  man,  who,  since  the  time 
of  Franke,  has  in  earnest  turned  his  atteotioiz  to  the  same  subject,  has  been 
broQ^t  to  the  same  result ;  and  the  recent  movements  in  France,  in  Scotland ; 
b  Musachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  States  in  the  American 
Unioo,  all  attest  the  veir  great  diflficultv,  if  not  entire  impossibility,  of  carrying 
out  ui  effident  ^stem  of  public  instruction  without  seminaries  expressly  designed 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Having  devoted  some  attention  to  this  sulject,  and  having  spent  considerable 
te  in  examining  institutions  of  the  kind  already  established  in  Europe,  I  pro- 
pose in  this  paper  to  exhibit  the  result  of  my  investigations.  In  exhibiting  this 
remit,  I  have  thought  proper  to  draw  out,  somewhat  in  detail,  what  I  suppose 
Yooid  be  the  best  plan,  on  the  whole,  without  expecting  that  all  parts  of  the 
PH  m  the  present  state  of  education  in  our  country,  wiU  be  carried  into  imme- 
<iJate  execution-  I  propose  what  I  think  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  what,  I  doubt 
not,  will  ultimately  oe  attained,  if  the  spirit  which  is  now  awake  on  the  subject 
be  not  suffered  again  to  sleep. 

The  sum  of  what  I  propose  is  contained  in  the  six  following  proportions, 
namely; 

1.  toe  interests  of  popular  education  in  each  State  demand  the  establishment, 
At  the  seat  of  government,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  of  a 
NouoL  School,!  that  is,  a  Teachera'  Seminary  and  Model-school,  for  the  instruc- 
^  and  practice  of  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

*8Mnue901. 

f  "Hie  French  adjectiTe  normal  is  derived  from  the  Latin  noon  norma^  which  signifies  a  earpen- 
tf'i  tpure,  c  ruio,  a  pattom,  a  moid;  and  the  very  general  use  of  this  term  to  designate  in- 
i^atioBs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  leads  as  at  once  to  the  idea  of  a  nodtl-ochool  for  frac- 
tkt,  as  aasMential  oonatitoent  part  of  a  Teachers*  Seminary, 
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H  Pupils  Bhould  not  be  received  into  the  Teachers*  Seminary  under  sbiteen 
years  of  affe,  nor  until  they  are  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
oommon  sdiools. 

IIL  The  model-school  should  comprise  the  various  classes  of  children  usually 
admitted  to  the  common  sdioola^  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  dis- 
cipline and  course  of  study. 

IV.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  include  three 
years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  dasses,  aooordmgly. 

V.  The  senior  classes  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  employed,  under  the 
immediate  instruction  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  model-schooL 

y  L  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  comprise  lec- 
tures and  recitations  on  the  following  topics,  together  with  such  others  as  further 
observation  and  experience  mav  show  to  be  necessary : 

1.  A  thorough,  scientific,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  brandies  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions  at  every  step  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  inculcating  each  lesson  upon  children  of  different  dispositions  and  capadtiei^ 
and  various  intellectual  halnts. 

2.  The  philoso]^y  of  miiMl,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  mind 

8.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod- 
ified by  sex,  parentfd  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  aty  or  country,  &mily  gov- 
ernment, indulgent  or  severe,  fickle  or  steady,  Ac,  <fcc. 

4.  The  sdence  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustratioos  of  the  difference 
between  education  and  mere  instruction. 

6.  The  art  of  teaching. 

6.  The  art  of  governing  children,  with  special  reference  to  imparting  and  keep- 
ing alive  a  feeli^  of  love  for  chUdren. 

7.  Histo^  of  education,  induding  an  accurate  outline  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems oS  different  ages  rad  nations,  the  drcumstanoes  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
the  prindples  on  which  they  were  founded,  the  ends  which  they  aimed  to  aooom- 
pliah,  their  successes  and  failures,  their  permanency  and  changes,  how  far  they 
mflu^iced  individual  and  national  character,  how  fiur  any  of  them  might  have 
originated  in  premeditated  |dan  on  the  part  of  their  foimders,  whether  they  ee- 
cured  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
causes,^ 

8.  The  rules  of  health,  and  the  laws  of  physical  development. 

9.  Dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 

10.  Special  religious  obligations  of  teachers  in  respect  to  benevolent  devoted 
DOSS  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  aodety,  habits  of  entire  self-contenl 
purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  character,  dbc. 

11.  The  influence  whidi  the  school  should  exert  on  dvilization  and  the  m% 
rem  of  sodetv. 

12.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  German,  French,  and  Spsniil 
languages. 

On  eadi  of  the  topics  above  enumerated,  I  sh«ll  attempt  to  offer  siidi  remark 
as  may  be  necessary  to  tlieir  more  full  development  and  illustration ;  and  thei 
state  the  argument  in  &vor  of,  and  answer  iho  olADctions  whidh  may  be  urgec 
against,  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  is  here  contemplated. 

To  beg^  with  the  first  proposition. 

L  The  interests  of  popmar  education  in  each  state  demand  the  establishmeni 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  of  a  Nor 
mal  School,  that  is,  a  Teachers'  Seminary  and  model-sdiool,  for  the  instmciioi 
and  practice  of  teachers  in  the  sdence  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

II  there  be  necessity  for  such  an  institutioo,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  th< 
legislature  should  patronise  and  sustain  it ;  for,  new  as  our  country  is,  and  no 
merous  as  are  the  objects  to  which  individual  capital  must  be  applied,  there  eta 
be  no  great  hope,  for  many  years  to  come,  of  seeing  such  mstitutions  establisbei 
and  supported  by  private  munificence.  It  is  a  very  appropriate  object  of  logic 
lative  patronage ;  for,  as  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  dearly  opei 
to  all  the  dtiiens  of  the  State,  and  equally  necessary  to  all,  it  is  right  that  ead 
ahould  sustain  lus  proper  share  of  the  expense. 

Reserving  my  general  argument  in  favor  of  these  establishments  till  afler 
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more  M  derelofmieiit  of  then*  object,  or^^anization,  and  coarse  of  study,  I  shall 
confine  mj  remarks  under  this  head  to  the  sulject  of  legislatiTe  patronage,  and 
the  inflneDec  which  such  an  institution  would  exert,  through  the  legislature  and 
officers  of  goyemment,  on  the  people  at  larffe.  And  in  orcier  that  the  institntioo 
may  exert  the  influence  here  contemplated,  it  wHl  appear  obyiously  necessary 
that  it  be  placed  at  the  seat  of  goyemment. 

Popolar  legislators  ought  to  miye  some  objects  in  yiew  besides  the  hritatine 
and  often  petty  qnestions  of  party  politics.   Any  obeernng  man,  who  has  watched 
the  progress  m  popular  legislation  among  us,  cannot  but  haye  noticed  the  ten- 
d&Kj  of  ocmtinued  and  uninterrupted  party  bickering  to  narrow  the  mind  and 
soar  the  temper  of  political  men,  to  maKe  them  selfiim,  unpatriotic,  and  unprin- 
opIedL    It  is  hig^y  necessary  for  their  improyement  as  men,  and  as  republican 
IsvgiTera,  that  the  bitterness  and  bi^trjr  of  party  strife  should  sometunes  be 
chedffid  by  some  great  object  of  pubbc  utility,  in  which  good  men  of  all  parties 
utj  unite,  and  the  contemplation  and  discussion  of  which  shall  enlarge  the  yiews 
ana  elevate  the  affections.    The  legislatures  of  seycral  states  haye  already  had 
experience  of  these  benefits.    The  noble  institutions  for  deaf  mutes,  for  the  blind, 
and  for  the  insane,  whidi  haye  grown  up  under  their  care,  and  been  sustained 
hj  their  bounty,  are  not  less  beneficial  by  the  moral  influence  they  exert,  eyery 
year,  on  the  officers  of  goyemment  who  witness  their  beneyolent  operations,  than 
W  the  i^ysical  and  intellectual  blessings  which  they  confer  on  the  unfortunate 
cuases  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  more  particularly  designed.    Who  can 
▼itness  the  proficiency  of  the  bhnd  and  the  mute  in  that  knowledge  which  con- 
stitutes the  diarm  of  life,  as  witnessed  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  these  insti* 
tatioQs  at  Columbus,  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  without  feeling  the 
blessedness  of  beneyolence,  and  inwardly  resolving  to  be  himself  beneyolent  t 
Without  some  such  objects  in  yiew,  political  diaracter  deteriorates,  and  the  legis- 
lator sinks  to  the  demagogue.    YThen  our  American  Congress  has  had  noble  ob- 
jects in  yiew ;  when  it  has  been  struggling  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  great 
principles  which  are  the  foundations  of  free  institutions,  it  has  been  the  nursery 
of  patriotism  and  the  theater  of  great  thoughts  and  mighty  deeds ;  but  when  its 
otqects  haye  been  mean,  and  its  aims  selfiui,  how  sad  the  reverse  in  respect  to 
iti  moral  character  and  national  influence ! 

OoUeges,  and  institutions  for  the  hiffaer  branches  of  classical  learning,  have 
Kldom  flourished  in  this  country  under  legislatiye  patronage ;  because  the  people 
at  large,  not  perceiving  that  these  institutions  are  directly  beneficial  to  them, 
iQoir  their  legislators  to  give  them  only  a  hesitating,  reluctant,  and  insufficient 
npport    No  steady,  well-digested  plan  of  improyement  is  carried  consistently 
through,  but  the  measures  are  vacillating,  contradictory,  and  often  destructiye, 
ttH  6^  want  of  sagacity  to  perceiye  what  is  best,  but  sknply  from  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  object,  and  a  consequent  determination  to  maintain  it  at  the  cheap- 
est rate.    But  an  institution  of  tne  kind  here  contemplated,  the  people  at  large 
^  feel  to  be  for  their  immediate  benefit    It  is  to  qualify  teacners  for  the  in- 
itnietion  of  their  own  diildren ;  and  among  the  people  throughout  most  of  the  free 
States,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  good' common- 
Kbod  instruction,  which  makes  them  willing  to  incur  heavy  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
ef  aecoring  it    They  will,  therefore,  cheerfully  sustain  then*  legislators  in  any 
measure  which  is  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the 
eonmon-school  system ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  Normiu  School  is  essen- 
tial to  this,  I  expect  to  prove  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

Supposing  the  institution  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  goyemment,  under 
proper  anspices,  the  legislature  would  every  year  witness  its  beneficial  results ; 
ther  woula  attend  the  exliibitions  of  its  pupils  both  in  the  seminary  and  in  the 
BMMel-sdiool,  as  they  now,  in  several  States,  attend  the  exhibitions  of 'the  blind 
and  mute ;  their  yiews  would  be  enlarged,  their  affections  moved,  thehr  ideajs  of 
^hat  eonstitutea  good  education  settled ;  they  would  retum  to  their  constituents 
M  of  feal  and  confidence  in  the  educatiorud  cause,  and  impart  the  same  to 
tliem;  they  would  learn  how  schools  ought  to  be  conducted,  tne  respective  du- 
ties^ parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers ;  they  would  become  the  most  effi- 
QeJmissionariea  of  public  instruction ;  and,  ere  long,  one  of  the  most  imjwrtant 
•ninda  from  thenr  constituents  would  be,  to  find  far  them,  in  the  Teadiers'  Sem- 
narv,  a  suitable  instructor  for  their  district  school    Such  an  influence  will  be  to 
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the  school  syatcm,  what  electricity  is  to  the  opentioiiB  of  nature,  an  inflnenea 
noccasiiig,  aU-pervading,  lightning-winged. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  every  State,  would  be  essentiallj 
aided  by  such  an  institution  at  the  seat  of  government.  He  greatly  needs  it  u 
a  fulcrum  to  pry  over,  when  he  would  move  the  legislature  or  the  people.  He 
cannot  bring  the  legislature  to  the  common  schools,  nor  these  to  the  legislature, 
to  illustrate  existing  deficiencies  or  recommend  improvements;  but  here  is  a 
model  constructed  under  his  own  eye,  which  he  can  at  any  moment  exhifaii 
to  the  legislature,  and  by  which  he  can  g^ve  complete  illustrations  of  all  bii 
views. 

As  the  young  men  in  the  seminary  grow  up,  he  watdies  their  progress^  Hid 
ascertains  the  peculiar  qualifications  and  essential  characteristics  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and,  as  he  passes  through  the  State,  and  learns  the  circimostanoes  and 
wants  of  each  community,  he  knows  where  to  find  the  teacher  best  fitted  to  ctarj 
out  his  views,  and  ^ve  efficiencv  to  the  system  in  each  particular  locatioa 
Nothing  is  lost ;  the  impression  which  he  makes  is  immediately  followed  up  and 
deepened  by  the  teacher,  before  it  has  time  to  cool  and  disappear.  A  superi» 
tenaent  of  schools  without  a  Teachers*  Seminary,  is  a  general  without  aotdmrit 
depending  entirely  on  the  services  of  such  volunteers  as  he  can  pick  up  on  ha 
march,  most  of  whom  enlist  but  for  the  day,  and  go  home  to  sleep  at  night. 

Sudi  is  a  brief  view  of  the  reasons  for  legislative  patronage,  and  a  location  al 
the  seat  of  government.  I  do  not  imagine  that  one  mstitution  will  be  enough  tc 
supply  the  wants  of  a  whole  state ;  but  let  the  onb  be  established  first,  and 
whatever  others  are  needful  will  speedily  follow.* 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  general  proposition. 

IL  Pupils  ihould  not  be  received  into  the  Teachers'  Seminary  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  nor  until  they  are  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  ii 
the  common  schools. 

The  age  at  which  the  pupils  leave  the  common  school  is  the  proper  age  foi 
entering  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  the  latter  should  begin  just  where  ^ 
former  closes.  This  is  young  enough ;  for  few  persons  have  their  judgments  suf- 
ficiently matured,  or  their  feeling  under  suffiaent  control,  to  engage  in  school- 
teachir^j:  by  themselves,  before  they  are  twenty  years  old.  It  is  not  the  desigi 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  to  go  through  the  common  routine  of  the  common 
school  course,  but  a  thorough  grounding  in  this  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  foundir 
tion  on  which  to  erect  the  structure  of  the  teacher's  education. 

IIL  The  model-school  should  comprise  the  various  classes  of  children  usoallji 
admitted  to  the  common  schools,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  dia 
cipline  and  course  of  study. 

The  model-school,  as  its  name  imports,  is  to  be  a  model  of  what  the  commoi 
school  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  must  bo,  therefore,  composed  of  like  materials,  and 
subject  to  similar  rules.  The  model-school,  in  fact,  should  be  the  common  scImxx 
of  the  place  in  which  the  Teachers'  Seminary  is  situated  ;  it  should  aim  to  kee] 
in  advance  of  every  other  school  in  the  State,  and  every  other  school  in  the  Stall 
should  aim -to  keep  up  with  that  It  is  a  model  for  the  constant  inspection  o 
the  pupils  in  the  teac))ers'  department,  a  priictical  illustration  of  the  lessons  thei 
receive  from  their  professors ;  the  proof-Ktone  by  which  they  are  to  test  the  util 
ity  of  tlie  abstract  principles  they  niibibe,  and  on  whidi  they  are  to  exercise  anc 
improve  their  gifts  of  teaching.  Indeed,  as  Scliool-counselor  Dinter  told  a  no 
bleman  of  East-Prussia,  to  set  up  a  Teachers'  Seminary  without  a  model-scbooS 
is  like  setting  up  a  shoemaker's  shop  without  leather. 

IV.  Ilie  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  include  thre< 
years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accordingly. 

The  course  of  study,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  it  in  the  following  pogei 
cannot  well  he  completed  in  less  time  than  this ;  this  has  been  found  short  enougl 
for  professional  stuay  in  the  other  professions,  which  is  generally  commenced  a' 
a  maturcr  age,  and  after  the  pupil  has  Iisid  the  advant^e  of  an  academical  oi 
collegiate  course ;  and  if  it  is  allowed  that  five  or  seven  years  are  not  too  mud 
to  be  spent  in  acquiring  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  or  any  of  thi 

•  Thfa  article  wiw  written  in  its'  «pt*cial  reference  to  Ohio,  and  the  new  States  of  the  West.  Ii 
some  of  the  older  8t«tc«s  the  cxpenm;  of  living  at  the  seat  of  govemmcDt  might  operate  as  ai 
objecUoD  to  the  lucatiou  of  the  r't-ininary  there. 
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eommoo  indispensAble  handcrafU,  sorely  three  years  will  not  be  deemed  too 
moch  for  the  oifficult  and  most  unportant  art  of  teaching. 

y.  Th&  senior  class  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  diould  oe  employed,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  mddel-schooL 

Ilie  model-sdiool  is  intended  to  be  not  only  an  illustration  of  the  principles 
inculcated  theoretically  in  the  seminary,  but  is  calculated  also  as  a  school  for 
ixictke,  in  whidi  the  seminary  irapils  may  learn,  by  actual  experiment,  the  prac- 
tical hearing  of  the  principles  whicn  they  naire  studied.  After  two  years  of^the- 
oretiad  atudy,  the  pupils  are  well  auaufied  to  commence  ihis  practical  course, 
iffldflr  the  immediate  mspection  of  tneir  professors ;  and  the  model-school  being 
Qoder  the  inspection  of  such  teachers,  it  is  obvious  that  its  pupils  can  suffer  no 
Im,  hot  must  be  great  gainers  by  the  arrangement 

nil  is  a  part  of  the  systeni  for  training  teachers  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
wHk,  and  any  considerable  hope  of  success  retained.  To  attempt  to  train  prac- 
^al  tesdiers  without  it,  would  be  like  attempting  to  train  sailors  by  keeping 
bop  upon  Bowditch's  Navigator,  without  ever  suflfering  them  to  go  on  board  a 
rfop^  or  handle  a  ropeyara  One  must  begin  to  teach,  before  he  can  begin  to  be  a 
teidier ;  and  it  is  infinitely  better,  both  for  himself  and  his  pupils,  that  he  should 
Bake  this  beginning  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  can  give  him 
(Erections  and  point  out  his  errors,  than  that  he  should  blunder  on  alone,  at  the 
risLof  ruining  multitudes  of  pupils,  before  he  can  learn  to  teach  by  the  slow  pro- 
cen  of  unaided  experience. 
VL  Course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary. 

1.  A  thorough,  scientific,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  branches  to  be 
taught  b  the  common  schools,  with  directions,  at  every  step,  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  ineokating  ^M:h  lesson  <hi  children  of  different  dispositions  and  capacities, 
•iidvazious  intellectual  habits. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  general  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  com- 
IDOD  schools  of  this  country.  The  pupils  usually  in  attendance  are  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  and  I  would  arrange  them  in  three  divisions,  as  follows : 

FmsT  Division,  including  the  youngest  children,  and  those  least  advanced,  gen- 
cnlly  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine. 

Topiet  of  I-Mtruetion, — 1.  Familiar  conversational  teaching,  in  respect  to  ob- 
jects which  fall  daily  under  their  notice,  and  in  respect  to  their  moral  and  social 
duties,  designed  to  awaken  their  powers  of  observation  and  expression,  and  to 
oiltirate  their  moral  feelings. 

1  Elements  of  reading. 

8.  Elements  of  writing. 

4.  Elements  of  numbers. 

Bk  Exercises  of  the  vmce  and  ear — sin^ng  by  rote. 

6.  Select  readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gk)spcls. 

SiooKD  Divisiox,  including  those  more  advanced,  and  generally  between  the 
iges  of  nine  and  twelve. 

Tiymt  of  Initruetion, — 1.  Exercises  in  reading. 

1  Exercises  in  writing. 

t.  Arithmetic. 

i.  Elements  of  geography,  and  geography  of  the  United  States. 

B.  History  of  the  United  States. 

1  Moral  and  religious  instruction  in  select  Bible  narratives,  parables,  and 
proverbs. 

t  Elements  of  music,  and  singing  by  note. 

S.  English  grammar  and  parsmg. 

^Wd  Division,  most  advanced,  and  generally  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
iBdiixteeo. 

Tofki  of  Inatruetion, — 1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

1  Caligraphy,  stenography,  and  linear  drawing. 

3.  Algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  their  application  to  civil  engi- 
Beering,  surveying,  &c 

i  Eogliah  composition,  forms  of  business,  and  book-keeping. 

5.  Oeneral  geography,  or  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  mankind. 
&•  Qeneral  history. 
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7.  CozutituiioQ  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States. 

8.  Elements  of  the  natural  sciences^  including  their  application  to  the  arts  of 
life,  such  as  agriculture,  manufMstures,  dzc 

9.  Moral  instruction  in  the  oonnecteHd  Bible  history,  the  life  and  discourses  ot 
Christ,  the  religious  obsenration  of  Nature,  and  history  of  Christianity. 

10.  Science  and  art  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Tborou^  instruction  on  all  these  topics  I  supppse  to  be  essential  to  a  oomplele 
common-school  education ;  and  though  it  may  oe  many  years  before  our  soioak 
come  up  to  this  standard,  yet  I  think  nothing  short  of  this  should  satisfy  us ;  and, 
as  fast  as  possible,  "we  should  be  laboring  to  train  teachers  capable  of  giving  iii> 
stniction  in  all  these  branches.  When  tms  standard  for  the  common  school  hat 
been  attained,  then,  before  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  three  yeanT 
course  of  study  proposed  in  ihe  Teachers'  Seminary,  he  must  have  studied  all 
the  topics  above  enumerated,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  conmion  schook. 

The  study  of  a  topic,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  practical  uw^ 
is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  studying  it  for  the  purpose  of  teacmng  it.  Tlie 
processes  are  often  quite  dmerent.  A  man  may  study  music  till  he  can  perform 
admirably  himself  and  yet  possess  very  httle  uill  in  teaching  others ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  most  successful  orators  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  wont 
teachers  of  elocution.  The  process  of  learning  for  practical  purposes  is  mostly 
that  of  combination  or  synthesis ;  but  the  process  or  learning  for  the  purpose  « 
teaching  is  one  of  continued  and  minute  analysis,  not  only  of  the  subject  itsel( 
but  of  all  the  movements  and  turnings  of  the  feeUra  of  toe  mind,  the  httle  ois- 
tenna  by  which  it  seiaes  and  retains  its  hold  ofthe  several  parts  of  a  topic  Till 
a  man  can  minutely  dissect,  not  only  the  subject  itself,  but  also  the  intellectud 
machinery  by  whidi  it  is  worked  up,  he  cannot  be  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 
The  orator  analyzes  his  subject,  and  disposes  its  several  parts  in  the  order  beet 
calculated  for  effect ;  but  the  mental  processes  by  which  he  does  this,  which  con- 
stitute the  tact  that  enables  him  to  judge  ri^t,  as  if  by  instinct,  are  generally  so 
rapid,  so  evanescent,  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  hmi  to  recall  them  so  as  to 
describe  them  to  another ;  and  it  is  this  very  rapidity  of  intellectual  movement, 
which  fi^ves  him  success  as  an  orator,  that  renders  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to 
succeed  as  a  teacher.  The  musician  would  perform  very  poorly,  who  should  stop 
to  recoenize  each  vohtion  that  moves  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  movement 
of  his  fingers  on  the  organ-keys ;  but  he  who  would  teach  others  to  perform 
gracefully  and  rapidly,  must  give  attention  to  points  minute  as  these.  The 
teacher  must  stop  to  observe  and  analyze  each  movement  of  the  mind  itself  a» 
it  advances  on  every  topic ;  but  men  of  genius  for  execution,  and  of  sreat  prac- 
tical skill,  who  never  teach,  are  generally  too  impatient  to  make  this  minute 
analysis,  and  often,  indeed,  form  such  habits  as  at  length  to  become  incapable  of 
it.  The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  orilUant 
military  men  tliat  ever  lived ;  but  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  observe 
the  process  of  his  own  mind,  by  which  he  arrived  with  such  certainty  at  tlKMe 
astounding  results  of  warhke  genius  which  have  given  him  the  first  rank  among 
Britain's  soldiers,  that  he  could  seldom  construct  a  connected  argument  in  farcv 
of  his  plans,  and  generally  had  but  one  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  mi^t 
be  urged  against  them,  and  that  was  usually  repeated  in  the  same  words, — 
"  Silly,  silly,  that's  silly."  A  like  remark  is  applicable  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
several  other  men  distinguished  for  prompt  ana  energetic  action.  The  mental 
habits  best  adapted  for  effect  in  the  actual  business  of  life  are  not  always  the 
mental  habits  best  suited  to  the  teacher ;  and  the  Teachers'  Seminary  requires  a 
mode  of  instruction  in  some  respects  different  from  the  practical  school. 

The  teacher,  also,  must  review  the  branches  of  instruction  above  enumerated 
with  reference  to  their  scientific  connections,  and  a  thorough  demonstration  oi 
them,  which,  though  not  always  necessary  in  respect  to  their  practical  appU- 
cation  to  the  actuad  business  of  life,  is  absolutely  essential  to  that  ready  com- 
mand which  a  teacher  must  have  over  them  in  order  to  put  them  into  the  mindfl 
of  others. 

Nor  is  this  alL  There  b  a  great  variety  of  methods  for  inculcating  the  same 
truth ;  and  the  diversities  of  mind  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  oi 
method.  One  mind  can  be  best  approached  by  one  method,  and  another  mind 
by  another ;  and  in  respect  to  the  teacher,  one  of  the  ridbest  treasures  of  ezpe- 
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neooe  u  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptatioD  of  the  different  methods  to  different 
niindfi  These  rkh  treasures  of  experience  can  be  preserred,  and  classified,  and 
imnnted  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary.  If  the  teacher  never  studies  his  profession, 
be  MiM  this  part  of  his  duties  only  by  the  slow  and  wastefid  process  of  exper- 
imendng  on  mind,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  ruins  many  before  he  learns  how 
to  deil  with  them.  Oould  we  ascertain  how  many  minds  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  in  coDsequenoe  of  the  injudicious  measures  of  inexperienced  and  incompe- 
tent teaehov ;  n  we  oould  exhibit,  in  a  statistical  table,  the  number  of  souls  which 
moit  be  used  up  in  qualifyii^  a  teacher  for  his  profession,  by  intrusting  him 
with  its  active  duties  witliout  previous  study,  we  could  prove  incontrovertibly 
tint  it  is  great  want  of  economy,  that  it  is  a  most  prodigious  waste,  to  attempt 
to  cany  on  a  system  of  schools  without  making  provision  for  the  education  of 
teacben. 

i  The  phikwophy  of  mind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re- 
eerring  impressions  from  mind. 

The  teadier  should  learn,  at  least,  not  to  spoil  by  his  awkward  handling  what 
Ifttors  has  made  well ;  he  should  know  how  to  preserve  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  in  a  healthful  condition,  if  he  be  not  capable  of  improving  them. 
Bat,  throofffa  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  its  susceptibilities,  how  often 
are  a  teaifer's  most  industrious  efforts  worse  than  thrown  away — perverting 
and  destroying  rather  than  improving!  Frequently,  also,  the  ^ooa  which  is 
gained  by  jud&ous  efforts  in  one  direction  is  counteracted  by  a  mistaken  course 
n  another. 

Under  this  head  there  should  be  a  complete  classification  of  the  sources  of 
Jaflnenee,  a  dose  analysis  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  causes  of  each,  and  of  its 
■mJieabflity  to  educational  purposes.  There  should  be  also  a  daseification  of 
toe  erroTB  mible  to  be  committed,  with  a  similar  analysis,  and  directions  for  avoid- 
ing them.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  some  valuable  discoveries  yet  to  be 
isade  io  this  brandi  of  knowledge  ;  and  that,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  susceptible  of  a  daseification  much  better  than  that 
wiach  has  faitiierto  generally  been  adopted. 

I.  The  peculiarities  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod- 
ifiod  by  aex,  parental  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  dty  or  country,  family  gov- 
cmment^  indulgent  or  severe,  fickle  or  steaoy,  dzc 

Tlieae  diremtiee  all  exist  in  every  community,  and  exert  a  most  important  in- 

flnaioe  on  the  developments  of  children ;  and  no  teacher  can  discharge  his  duties 

ditigeotly  and  thoroughly  without  recognizing  this  extensive  dass  of  influences. 

Tbe  isfltience  of  sex  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  and  no  successful  teacher,  I  be- 

liere,  ever  manages  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  his  school  in  precisely  the  same 

■aaner.    But  the  other  sources  of  influence  are  no  less  important    Parental 

cbaracter  it  one.    Parents  of  high-minded  and  honorable  feeung,  will  be  likely 

to  impart  something  of  the  same  spirit  to  their  childrea    Such  children  mav  m 

Msily  governed  by  appeals  to  their  sense  of  character,  and  perhaps  ruined  by 

the  anplicatkm  of  the  rod.    If  parents  are  mean-spirited  and  selfish,  great  allow- 

aoe  Aonld  be  made  for  the  fadings  of  their  children,  and  double  diligence  em- 

pbred  to  cultivate  in  them  a  sense  of  honor. 

,  The  diffiereot  circumstances  of  wealth  and  poverty  produce  great  differences 
in  children.  The  rich  child  generally  requires  restraint,  the  poor  one  encourage- 
BMst  When  the  poor  are  brought  m  contact  with  the  rich,  it  is  natural  that  Uie 
Conner  should  feel  somewhat  sensitive  as  to  the  distinctions  which  may  obtain 
^)^een  them  and  their  fellows ;  and  in  such  cases  special  pains  should  be  taken 
to  ihield  the  sensibilities  of  the  poor  child  against  needless  wounds,  and  make 
^  feel  thai  the  poverty  for  which  he  is  no  way  blamable  is  not  to  him  a  deg- 
'xiatiao.  Otiterwise  he  may  become  envious  and  misanthropic,  or  be  discour- 
igod  and  unmanned.  But  blow  often  does  the  reverse  of  this  take  place,  to  the 
gr^t  mjury  of  the  diaracter  both  of  tl^  poor  and  tiie  ridi  I  Surely  it  is  inis- 
Mone  enough  to  the  suffering  child  that  he  has  to  bear  the  ills  arising  firom 
^fpunace  or  negligence,  vice  or  poverty,  in  his  parents ;  and  the  school  should  be 
A  refo^  for  him,  where  he  can  improve  hhnself  and  be  happy. 

Agam,  aij  and  country  produce  diversities  in  children  alnK)et  as  great  as  the 
wpenoe  of  lez.  City  chOdren  are  hidined  to  the  ardent,  quick,  flowing  tem- 
poanie&i  of  the  imue ;  country  children  lean  more  to  the  oocder,  tteadinr, 
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slower  development  of  the  male.  City  children  are  more  excitable ;  bj'the  d 
cumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  their  feelings  are  kept  in  more  constant  ai 
rapid  motion,  they  are  more  easily  moved  to  good,  and  nave  stronger  tempt 
tion  to  evil ;  while  country  children,  less  excitable,  less  rapid  in  their  advano 
toward  either  good  or  evil,  present,  in  their  peculiarities,  a  broad  and  solid  foim 
ation  for  characters  of  stable  structure  and  enduring  usefulness.  Though  hami 
nature  is  every  where  the  same,  and  schools  present  the  same  general  charactc 
istics ;  yet  the  good  country  teacher,  if  he  remove  to  the  city,  and  would  1 
equally  successful  there,  will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  several  modifications 
his  former  arrangements. 

Many  other  circumstunces  give  rise  to  diversities  no  less  important  It  is  tl 
busiD({8s  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  to  arrange  and  classify  these  modifying  infl 
cnces,  and  give  to  the  pupil  the  advantages  of  an  anticipated  experience  in  r 
spect  to  his  metliod  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  them.  No  one  will  imagine  thi 
tne  teacher  is  to  lot  his  pupils  sec  that  he  recognizes  such  differences  amoi 
them ;  he  should  be  wise  enough  to  keep, his  own  counsel,  and  deal  with  eai 
individual  in  such  manner  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  may  render  mo 
productive  of  good. 

4.  The  science  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustration  of  the  differen 
between  education  and  mere  instruction. 

Science,  in  tlie  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  philosophical  classificatic 
and  arrangement  of  all  the  facts  which  are  observed  m  respect  to  any  subjec 
and  an  investigation  from  these  facts  of  the  principles  whicn  regulate  their  o 
currence.  Education  affords  its  (acts,  and  they  are  as  numerous  and  as  deep] 
interesting  as  the  facts  of  any  other  science ;  these  facts  are  susceptible  of  i 
philosophical  a  classification  and  arrangement  as  the  facts  of  chemistry  or  astro 
omy ;  and  tlie  principles  which  regulate  their  occurrence  are  as  appropriate  ai: 
profitable  a  suoject  of  investigation  as  the  principles  of  botany  or  zoology,  or  • 
politics  or  morals.  I  know  it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  education  is  not  a  sc 
ence,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  scientific  principles ;  but  they  who  talk  thus  eith< 
make  use  of  words  without  attaching  to  them  any  definite  meaning,  or  thej  coi 
found  the  idea  of  education  with  that  of  the  mere  art  of  teaching.  Even  m  th 
sense  the  statement  is  altogether  erroneous,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  nes 
head. 

The  teacher  sliould  be  acquainted  with  these  facts,  with  their  dassificatia 
their  arrangement  and  principles,  before  he  enters  on  the  duties  of  his  profesoon 
or  he  is  like  the  surgeon  who  would  operate  on  the  human  body  before  he  hi 
studied  anatomy,  or  the  attorney  who  would  commence  practice  before  he  hi 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  law. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  confound  education  with  mere  instruction ;  an  errc 
so  common,  indeed,  that  many  writers  on  the  subject  use  the  words  as  nearly, : 
not  entirely,  synonymous.  Instruction,  however,  comprehends  but  a  very  ama 
part  of  the  general  idea  of  education.  Education  includes  all  the  extraneous  ii 
nuences  which  combine  to  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  charactc 
while  instruction  is  limited  to  tliat  which  is  directly  communicated  from  one  min 
to  another.  "  Education  and  instruction  (says  Hooker)  are  the  means,  the  on 
by  twf,  the  other  by  precept y  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of  reason  both  the  bei 
ter  and  the  sooner  to  judge  rightly  between  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil,"  j 
man  may  become  well  educated^  though  but  poorly  inttructed,  as  was  the  caa 
with  Pojical  and  Franklin,  and  many  others  equally  illustrious ;  but  if  a  man  i 
well  inHructedy  he  cannot,  without  some  great  fault  of  his  own,  fail  to  acquire 
good  cditcution.  Instruction  is  mostly  the  work  of  others ;  education  depend 
mainly  on  the  use  which  we  ourselves  make  of  the  circumstances  by  which  w 
are  surrounded,  llie  mischiefs  of  defective  instruction  may  often  be  repaire 
by  our  own  subsequent  efforts ;  but  a  gap  left  down  in  the  line  of  our  educ<Ui4> 
IB  not  so  easily  put  up,  after  the  opportunity  has  once  passed  by. 

5.  The  art  of  teaching. 

The  art  of  teaching,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  science^  and  cannot  be  learned  by  the< 
retic  study  alone,  without  practice.  The  model-school  is  appropriately  the  plac 
for  the  acquisition  of  tliis  art  by  actual  practice  ;  but,  like  all  the  rational  arti 
it  rests  on  scientific  principles.  The  theoretical  instruction,  therefore,  in  thi 
branch,  wiU  be  limited  mainly  to  a  development  of  the  principles  on  which  it  j 
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fomded;  while  the  application  of  those  principles  will  be  illuatrated,  and  the  art 
of  teaching  acquired,  by  in^ructing  in  the  model-school  under  the  care  of  the 
profesBors,  and  subject  to  their  direction  and  remarks.  The  professor  assigns  to 
thepapil  his  class  m  the  model-school,  he  observes  his  manner  of  teaching,  Bar 
DoUces  its  excellences  and  defects ;  and  after  the  class  is  dismissed,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  with  him  alone,  or  in  company  only  with  his  fellow-students,  he  commends 
▼hat  he  did  well,  shows  him  how  he  might  have  made  the  imperfect  better,  and 
the  erroneous  correct,  pointing  out,  as  he  proceeds,  the  application  of  theoretic 
principles  to  practice,  tnat  the  lessons  in  the  model-schooFmay  be  really  an  illus- 
tntioo  of  all  that  has  been  taught  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary. 

6.  The  art  of  governing  children,  with  special  reference  to  the  imparting  and 
heepiDg  alive  of  a  feeling  of  love  for  childrea 

Chil4ren  can  be  properly  ^vemed  only  by  affection ;  and  affection,  rightly 
directed,  is  all-^werful  for  this  purpose.  A  school  governed  without  love  is  a 
gioomy,  mind-killing  place ;  it  is  like  a  nursery  of  tender  blossoms  filled  with  an 
atmosphere  of  frost  and  ice.  Affection  is  the  natural  magnet  of  the  mind  in 
chUdhood ;  the  child's  mind  is  fitted  by  its  Creator  to  be  moved  by  a  mother's 
bve ;  and  cold  indifference  or  stem  lovelessness  repels  and  freezes  it.  In  gov- 
erning children  there  is  no  substitute  for  affection,  and  Ood  never  intended  there 
ihooldbe  any. 

General  rules  can  be  given  for  the  government  of  a  school ;  the  results  of  ex- 
perience can  be  treasured  uj),  systematized,  and  imparted ;  the  candidate  for  the 
teacher's  office  can  be  exercised  to  close  observation,  patience,  and  self-control ; 
and  all  these  are  essential  branches  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  governing.  Still, 
if  tiiere  be  no  feeling  of  love  for  children,  all  this  will  not  make  a  good  school- 
go?emor.  There  is  great  natural  diversity  in  individuals  in  regard  to  this,  as  in 
all  other  affections ;  yet  every  one  whom  Gk)d  has  fitted  to  be  a  parent  has  the 
elements  of  this  affection,  and  these  elements  are  susceptible  of  development 
and  improvement. 

1  BiLstoTT  of  education,  including  an  accurate  outline  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  different  ages  and  nations ;  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  tliero ; 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded ;  the  ends  which  they  aimed  to  ac- 
eomplish ;  their  successes  and  failures,  their  permanency  and  changes ;  how  far 
thej  influenced  individual  and  national  character ;  how  far  any  of  them  might 
hsTe  originated  in  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  their  founders ;  whether 
thev  secured  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  otherwise, 
litathe  causes,  ^cc. 

To  insure  success  in  any  pursuit,  the  experience  of  our  predecessors  is  Justly 
OQoadered  a  valuable,  and  generally  an  indispensable  aid.  What  should  we 
think  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  profound  politician  while  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory of  political  science ;  while  unacquainted  with  the  ori^  of  governments,  the 
caiMes  which  have  modified  their  forms  and  influences,  the  changes  which  liave 
taken  place  in  them,  the  different  effects  produced  b^  various  systems  under  di- 
Tene  influences,  and  of  the  thousand  combinations  m  which  the  past  treasures 
wiadom  for  the  future  ?  What  should  we  think  of  the  lawyer  who  Knew  nothing 
of  the  history  of  law  f  or  of  the  astronomer,  ignorant  of  the  history  of  astrono- 
my f  In  every  science  and  every  art  we  recognize  the  value  of  its  appropriate 
wtorj ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  circumstance  that  gives  value  to  sucn  history, 
which  does  not  apply,  in  all  its  force,  to  the  history  of  education.  Yet,  strange 
to  aay,  the  history  of  education  is  entirely  neglected  among  us ;  there  is  not  a 
work  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  English  language ;  and  very  few,  indeed, 
which  contain  even  notices  or  hints  to  guide  one's  inquiries  on  this  deeply  inter- 
esting theme.  I  wish  some  of  those  writers  who  complain  that  education  is  a 
^kneyed  subject,  a  subject  so  often  and  so  much  discussed,  that  nothing  new 
remains  to  be  said  upon  it,  would  turn  their  inquiries  in  this  direction,  and  I  think 
they  will  find  much,  and  that  too  of  the  highest  utility,  which  will  be  entirely 
oew  to  the  greater  part  even  of  the  reading  population. 

Man  has  been  an  educator  ever  since  he  became  civilized.  A  great  variety  of 
■yitems  of  public  instruction  have  been  adopted  and  sustained  by  law,  which 
vTe  prodooed  powerful  and  enduring  influences ;  and  are  we  to  set  sail  on  this 
hooniuess  ocean  entirely  ignorant  of  the  courses,  and  soundings,  and  discoveries 
of  oar  predecessors  f 
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Hie  Hebrew  natioo,  in  its  very  orifpin,  was  subjected  to  a  premeditated  aad 
thoroughly  systematized  course  of  national  instructi(»i,  which  produced  the  moat 
wonderful  influence,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  peculiar  hardihood  and  de- 
terminateness  of  character,  which  have  made  them  the  astonishment  of  all  am, 
a  miracle  among  nations.  A  full  development  of  this  system,  and  a  careful  ilnia- 
tration  of  the  ^uiicuhurs  which  gave  it  its  peculiar  strength,  and  of  the  cxrcmn- 
stances  which  perverted  it  from  good  to  evil,  which  turned  strength  into  Ike 
force  of  hate,  and  perseverance  into  obstinacy,  would  be  a  most  valuable  oontii- 
bution  to  the  science  of  general  education.  The  ancient  Persians  and  Hindoos 
had  ingenious  and  thoroughly  digested  systems  of  public  instruction,  entir^y 
diverse  from  each  other,  yet  each  wonderfully  efficacious  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 
The  Greeks  were  a  busily  educating  people,  and  great  varieties  of  systems  spmog 
up  in  their  different  states  and  under  their  different  masters,  all  of  them  ioge- 
mous,  most  of  them  effective,  and  some  of  them  characterized  by  the  hi^heot 
excellences.  Systems  which  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  imitate,  may  be  higU|j 
useful  OS  wamines,  and  to  prevent  our  trying  experiments  which  have  been  oftoP 
tried  before,  ana  failed  to  be  usefril.  The  Chmese,  for  example,  have  had  fix 
ages  a  system  which  is  peculiarly  and  strictly  national ;  its  object  has  alwaya 
been  to  make  them  Chinese^  and  nothing  else ;  it  has  fully  answered  the  purpose 
intended ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?*  A  nation  of  machines,  a  people  oi 
patterns,  made  to  order ;  a  set  of  men  and  women  wound  up  like  clocks,  to  go  in 
a  certain  way,  and  for  a  certain  time,  with  minds  wonderfully  nice  and  exact  m 
certain  little  things ;  but  as  sti£^  as  unsusceptible  of  expansion,  as  incapable  ol 
originating  thought,  or  deviating  from  the  beaten  track,  as  one  of  their  own  gra 
ven  images  is  of  nayiffating  a  smp.  In  short,  they  are  very  much  such  a  peopk 
as  the  ionericans  mi^t  become  m  a  few  centuries,  if  some  amiable  enthusiastc 
could  succeed  in  est»)lishing  what  they  are  pleased  to  denominate  a  system  ex- 
clusively American,  Education,  to  be  useful,  must  be  expansive,  must  be  mii' 
versal ;  the  mind  must  not  be  trained  to  nm  in  one  narrow  channel :  it  mwl 
understand  that  human  beings  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted,  in  other  coun- 
tries than  its  own;  that  the  results  of  preceding  efforts  have  their  value, 'and 
tiiat  all  light  is  not  confined  to  its  own  little  Goshen. 

When  a  science  has  become  fixed  as  to  its  principles,  when  its  facts  are  aaeer 
tained  and  well  settled,  then  its  history  is  generaUy  written.  Why,  then,  haTf 
we  no  history  of  education  in  our  language  I  Simply,  because*  the  scienoe  Ol 
education,  with  us,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  because,  so  rar  from  being  a  hackneyM 
or  an  exhausted  subject,  on  which  nothing  new  remains  to  be  said,  its  fundamon 
tal  principles  are  not  yet  so  ascertained  as  to  become  the  basis  of  a  fixed  sd^ice 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  are  no  materials  for  the  composition  of  sudi  i 
history.  We  are  not  destitute  of  information  respecting  the  educational  systeiiu 
of  the  most  ancient  nations,  as  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Cartht 
ginians ;  and  in  respect  to  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romau 
Uie  Chinese,  the  m<xlem  Europeans,  the  materials  for  their  educational  hiatoi] 
are  nearly  as  ample  as  those  for  their  dvil  history ;  and  the  former  is  quite  ai 
important  to  the  educator  as  the  latter  is  to  the  civilian.  The  brief  and  imper 
feet,  but  highly  interesting  sketches,  given  by  Sharon  Turner  in  his  History  o 
England,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  my  assertion ;  and  they  are  to  a  full  history  o 
English  education,  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  to  the  risen  sun.  Should  Teacb 
ers'  Seminaries  do  nothing  else  than  excite  a  taste  and  afford  the  materiala  fa 
the  successful  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  study  only,  they  would  more  than  rew 
all  the  cost  of  their  establisliment  and  maintenance.  Systems  of  education  whic3 
formed  and  trained  such  minds  as  arose  in  Egypt,  in  Judea,  in  Greece — system 
under  whose  influence  such  racn  as  Moses  and  Isaiah,  Solon,  and.  Plato,  and  Pmol 
received  tliose  first  impresaions  which  had  such  commuading  power  over  thai 
mighty  intellects,  may  afford  to  us  many  valuable  suggestions.  The  severa 
topics  to  whidi  I  have  above  alluded,  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  a  hit 
tory  of  those  systems,  are  too  obviously  important  to  reqmre  a  separate  illiu 
tratioo. 

8.  Tlie  rules  of  health  and  the  laws  of  physical  development. 

The  care  of  the  body  while  we  are  in  this  world  is  not  less  important  thju 

*  Bee  Note  A,  at  the  close  of  this  article. 
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the  cnHore  of  the  miod ;  for,  as  a  general  fact,  no  mind  can  work  vifforouBljr  in 
t  feeble  and  comfortleM  body ;  and  when  the  forecastle  of  a  Tesaef  sinks,  the 
obm  must  bogq  follow.  The  educating  period  of  youth  is  the  time  most  critical 
to  health ;  and  the  peculiar  excitements  and  temptati(xis  of  a  course  oi  study, 
idd  greatly  to  the  natural  danjgers  of  the  formmg  and  developing  seasons  of 
life.  Teasers,  therefore,  especmlly,  should  understand  the  rules  <^  health,  and 
the  kwi  of  physical  development ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  under- 
stand  them,  unless  they  devote  some  time  to  their  study.  What  a  ruinous  waste 
of  oomfiirt)  of  strength,  and  of  life,  has  there  been  in  our  educational  establish- 
meats, in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  teachers  on  this  point! 
And  how  seldom  is  this  important  branch  of  study  ever  thought  of  as  a  neces- 
mrj  (qualification  for  the  office  of  teacher  I 

As  it  is  a  most  sacred  dutj  of  the  teacher  to  preserve  uninjured  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  keep  them  m  a  healthful  condition,  so  it  is  no  less  lus  auty  to 
take  the  same  care  of  the  physical  powers.  The  body  should  not  only  be  kept 
in  health,  but  its  powers  snould  be  developed  and  improved  with  as  mudi  care 
at  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  that  all  the  capabilities  of  the 
man  may  be  brought  out  and  fitted  for  active  duty.  But  can  one  know  how 
to  do  this  if  he  never  learns  ?  And  will  he  be  likely  to  learn,  unless  he  has  op- 
^unity  of  learning  ?  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  province  of  teachers  to 
tttoA  out  and  improve  on  Nature's  plan ;  out  if  they  can  all  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand their  profession  so  well  as  not  to  mar  and  spoil  what  Nature  made 
right,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  condition  of  education  in 
the  world. 
9.  Dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 

Self-respect,  and  a  consciousness  of  doing  well,  are  essential  to  comfort  and 
aoccees  in  any  honorable  calling ;  especially  in  one  subject  to  so  many  external 
depreasioDS,  one  so  little  esteemea  and  so  poorly  rewarded  by  the  world  at 
ki^  aa  that  of  the  teacher.    No  station  of  so  great  importance  has  probably 
erer  been  so  slightly  estinuited ;  and  the  fault  has  been  partlv  in  the  members 
of  the  profession  itself.    They  have  not  estimated  their  official  importance  suffi- 
deDtly  hi^ ;  they  have  given  a  tadt  assent  to  the  superficial  judgment  of  the 
▼arid ;  they  have  hung  loosely  on  the  profession,  and  too  often  abandoned  it  the 
ibtt  opportunity.  Thev  ought  early  to  understand  that  their  profession  demands 
the  stroogest  efforts  of  their  whole  lives ;  that  no  employment  can  be  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  progress  and  general  wei£are  of  society ;  that  the 
best  hopes  and  tenderest  wiwes  of  parents  and  of  nations  depend  on  their  skill 
and  fidelity ;  and  that  an  incompetent  or  unworthy  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  office  brings  the  community  into  the  condition  of  an  embattled  host  token 
ikt  tUmdard-hearer  failetK    If  teachers  themselves  generidly  had  a  dear  and 
definite  conception  of  the  immensely  responsible  place  they  occupy ;    if  they 
vere  skilled  in  the  art  of  laying  these  conceptions  vividly  before  the  minds  of 
the  people  amone  whom  they  labor,  it  would  produce  a  great  influence  on  the 
pnfeaaoQ  itself  py  bringing  it  under  the  pressure  of  a  mightier  motive,  and  cause 
all  classes  of  people  more  clearly  to  understand  the  inestimable  worth  of  the 
good  teacher,  and  make  them  more  willing  to  honor  and  reward  him.    And  thia, 
too,  would  be  the  surest  method  of  ridding  the  profession  of  such  incumbents  as 
are  a  disgrace  to  it,  and  an  obstacle  to  its  elevation  and  improvement^    Julius 
Ccar  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  honored  school-teachers  by  raising  them 
to  the  rank  of  Roman  dtizens,  and  in  no  act  of  his  life  did  he  mcnre  dearly  man- 
ifest that  peculiar  sagadty  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

10.  Special  religious  ol)ligations  of  teachers  in  respect  to  benevolent  devoted- 
ne»  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  sodety,  habits  of  entire  self-oontrcd, 
polity  of  mind,  elevation  of  character,  <&c 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  scarcely  less  sacred  or  less  delicate  than  those 
of  the  minister  of  religion.  Li  several  important  respects  he  stands  in  a  similar 
rdatioD  to  society ;  and  his  motives  and  encouragements  to  effort  must,  to  a  oon- 
tiderable  extent,  be  of  the  same  class.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  teaching 
will  ever  become  generally  a  lucrative  profession,  or  that  manv  will  enter  it  for 
mere  love  of  money,  or  that,  if  any  should  enter  it  fi-om  such  a  motive,  they 
wuald  ever  be  very  useful  in  it.  Ail  teadiers  ou^t  to  have  a  comfortable  sup- 
port, and  a  oompetency  for  the  time  of  sickness  uad  old  ago ;  but  what  ought  la 
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be  and  what  i*^  in  such  a  world  as  this,  are  often  very  different  things.  If  a  com- 
petency is  ffained  by  teaching,  very  few  will  ever  expect  to  otow  rich  by  it 
BSgher  motiyes  than  the  love  of  wealth  must  actuate  the  teacher  in  the  choice 
ofhis  profession,  and  animate  him  in  the  performance  of  its  laborious  dutiea 
Such  motives  as  the  love  of  doin^  good,  and  peculiar  affection  for  children,  dc 
exist  in  many  minds,  notwithstanding  the  general  selfishness  of  the  world ;  and 
these  emotions,  by  a  proper  kind  of  culture,  are  susceptible  of  increase,  till  the} 
become  the  predominant  and  leading  desires.  The  teacher  who  has  little  bener- 
olence,  and  uttle  love  for  children,  must  be  a  miserable  being,  as  well  as  a  Yerj 
poor  teacher ;  but  one  who  has  these  propensities  strongly  developed,  and  is  wA 
ambitious  of  distinction  in  the  world  of  vanity  and  noise,  but  seeks  his  happineai 
in  doing  good,  is  among  the  happiest  of  men ;  and  some  of  the  most  remancabl< 
instances  of  healthy  and  cheerful  old  age  are  found  among  school-teachers.  At 
examples,  I  would  mention  old  Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  taught  school  in  New  Eng" 
land  tor  seventy-one  years  without  interruption,  and  died  in  Boston  in  the  yeii 
1708,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three ;  or  Dr.  G.  F.  Dinter,  now  living  at 
Koiiigsberg  in  Prussia,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  ingcnioni 
author  of  Hermippus  Redivivus  affirms,  that  the  breath  of  beloved  children  pre- 
serves the  benevolent  schoolmaster's  heal^  as  salt  keeps  flesh  from  putrefiM> 
ttoa  In  Prussia,  school-teachers  generally  enter  on  their  profession  at  the  ag« 
of  twenty-two  or  twenty-five,  and  the  average  term  of  service  among  the  (onj 
thousand  teachers  there  employed  is  over  thirty  years,  making  the  average  dvt 
ration  of  a  teacher*s  life  there  nearl;^  sixty  years ;  a  greater  loogevity  than  caz 
be  found  in  any  profession  in  the  United  States.  Many  teachers  continue  in  tb( 
active  discharge  of  their  official  duties  more  than  fifty  years ;  and  the  fiftietl 
anniversary  of  their  induction  to  office  is  celebrated  by  a  festival,  and  houorec 
by  a  present  from  government. 

The  other  qualities  mentioned,  self-control,  purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  char 
acter,  are  so  obviously  essential  to  a  teacher's  usefulness,  that  they  require  ac 
comment.  We  need  only  remark,  that  these  are  moral  qualities,  and  can  be 
cultivated  only  by  moral  means ;  that  they  are  religious  qualities,  and  must  be 
excited  and  kept  alive  by  religious  motives.  Will  any  one  here  raise  the  cry 
Seetarianitm,  Church  and  State  /  1  pity  the  poor  bigot,  or  the  narrow-sonled 
unbeliever,  who  can  form  no  idea  of  religious  principle,  except  as  a  tectarioM 
thing ;  who  is  himself  so  utterly  unsusceptible  of  ennobling  emotions,  that  he 
cannot  even  conceive  it  possible  uiat  any  man  should  have  a  principle  of  virtue 
and  pie^  superior  to  all  external  forms,  and  untrammclcd  by  metaphysical  wf% 
tems.  From  the  aid  of  such  men,  we  have  nothing  to  hope  in  the  cause  of  somi^ 
education ;  and  their  hostility  we  may  as  well  encounter  in  one  form  as  another 
provided  we  make  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  hold  up  the  rigfal 
principles  in  the  right  shape. 

11.  The  influence  which  the  school  should  exert  on  civilization  and  the  prog 
ress  of  society. 

It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  school  is  one  of  the  motf 
important  parts  of  the  social  macnine,  especially  in  modem  times,  when  it  it 
last  acquiruig  for  itself  the  influence  which  was  wielded  by  the  pulpit  some  tw< 
centuries  ago,  and  which,  at  a  more  recent  period,  has  been  obtained  by  the  pe 
nodical  press.  As  the  community  becomes  separated  uito  sects,  which  bigotn 
and  intolerance  force  into  subdivisions  still  more  minute,  the  influence  of  the  ptu 
pit  is  gradually  circumscribed ;  but  no  such  causes  limit  the  influence  of  the  school 
Teachers  need  only  understand  the  position  they  occupy,  and  act  in  concert^  \a 
make  the  school  the  most  effective  element  of  modem  civilization,  not  exceptun^ 
even  the  periodical  press.  A  source  of  influence  so  immense,  and  which  drawi 
so  deeply  on  the  destinies  of  man,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  coo 
fiidered,  especially  by  those  who  make  teadung  their  profession.  Yet  I  knoi 
not,  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature,  a  single  work  on  the  subject 
notwithstanding  that  education  is  so  worn  out  a  theme,  that  nobody  can  say  anj 
thing  new  upon  it 

12.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  German,  French,  and  Sponisl 
languaffea 

The  languages  of  Europe  have  received  most  of  their  reflnement  and  thei 
•eieoce  tbnni^  the  medium  of  the  Latin ;  and  so  largely  are  they  indebted  t< 
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Hk  tongne,  that  the  elements  of  it  are  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  the  studj 
of  the  modern  languai^es.    That  the  German  should  be  understood  by  teacheri^ 
espedallj  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  tbe  Western  States  generally,  is  obyioofl 
ftm  the  fact,  that  more  than  half  the  school  districts  contain  German  parents 
sod  cliildren,  who  ore  best  approached  through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue ; 
and  the  rich  abundamce  and  variety  of  educational  literature  in  this  language, 
greater,  I  venture  to  say,  than  in  all  other  languages  tc^ether,  render  it  an  ao- 
Quistian  of  the  highest  importance  to  eyery  teacher,    m  th9  present  state  of 
the  commercial  world  one  cannot  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  business  education 
withoat  a  knowledge  of  French ;  while  our  intimate  relations  with  Mexico  and 
Soath  America  render  the  Spamsh  valuable  to  us,  and,  indeed,  in  the  Western 
oooDtry,  almost  indispensable.     The  mental  discipline  which  the  study  of  these 
lu^uages  gives  is  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  the  collateral  information  ac- 
quired while  learning  them  is  highly  useful     Though  a  foreign  tongue  is  a  diffi- 
^t  acquisition  for  an  adult,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  child.     In  the  Rhine  provinces 
of  Oennany,  almost  every  cliiJd  learns,  without  effort,  both  German  and  French, 
Bud,  in  the  commercial  cities,  English  also ;  and  the  unschooled  children  of  the 
Leraot  often  learn  four  or  five  diBfereut  languages  merely  by  the  ear.     I  do  not 
nippote  that  the  modem  languages  will  soon  become  a  regmar  branch  of  study 
io ill  our  common  schools;  still,  many  who  depend  on  those  schools  for  their 
education,  desire  to  study  one  or  more  of  them,  and  they  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity ;  and  if  we  would  make  our  common  schools  our  best  schools,  as  they 
sorely  ought  to  be,  the  teachers  must  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  soms 
of  these  languages. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  course  of  study  which 
iboiild  be  pursued  ui  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  this,  I  suppose,  in  itself;  affords 
a  ftroi^  and  complete  argument  to  establish  the  necessity  of  sudi  an  institution. 
A  kw  general  considerations  in  favor  of  this  object  will  now  be  adduced. 

1.  Tbs  necessity  of  specific  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers  is  proved 
by  the  analc^y  of  all  other  professions  and  pursuits. 

To  every  sort  of  business  in  which  men  engage,  some  previous  discipline  is 
eoDudered  necessary ;  and  this  idea,  confirmed  by  all  experience,  proceeds  on  the 
DDiversal  and  very  correct  assumption,  ihid  the  human  mind  knows  nothing  of 
bomeas  by  intuition,  and  that  miraculous  inspiration  is  not  to  be  expected.  A 
nn  is  not  thought  capable  of  shoeing  a  horse,  or  making  a  hat,  without  serving 
ID  i^mrenticeship  at  the  business.  Why,  then,  should  the  task  of  the  schoolmas- 
iff,  the  mo8t  dimcult  and  delicate  of  all,  the  management  of  the  human  mind, 
that  most  intricate  and  complex  of  machines,  be  left  to  mere  intuition,  be  snp- 
poied  to  require  no  previous  training  ?  That  the  profession  of  school-teacher 
ihoald  so  long  be  kept  so  low  in  the  scale  of  professions,  that  it  should  even  now 
be  10  generally  regarded  as  a  pursuit  which  needs,  and  can  reward,  neither  time 
Mr  mins  spent  in  preparation  for  its  important  duties,  is  a  plain  proof  and  ex- 
impie  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  human  race  to  perfect  the  most  important 
parti  of  the  social  system. 

2.  A  well-endowed,  competent,  and  central  institution,  in  a  State,  for  the  cdu- 
«tioo  of  teachers,  would  give,  in  that  State,  oneness,  dignity,  and  influence  to 
the  profession. 

It  would  be  a  point  of  union  that  would  hold  the  profession  together,  and  pro- 
iQote  that  harmony  and  coKipjratiou  so  essential  to  success.  Teachers  have  been 
J»Ut€d  and  scattered,  without  a  rallying-point  or  rendezvous ;  and  the  wonder- 
fol  ioflitaice  which  lias  been  exerted  by  the  Western  college  of  teachers  (and 
other  limilar  institutions  in  the  Eastern  States),  the  whole  secret  of  whidi  is* 
^t  it  affords  a  central  point  around  which  teachers  may  rally,  is  but  a  £aint 
sbadow  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  well-endowed  and  ably-manned 
•fnunary.  Let  there  be  some  nucleus  around  which  the  strength  of  the  profes- 
■ieo  may  gather,  and  the  community  will  soon  feel  its  importance,  and  give  it 
it»  due  luxior. 

Ihis  object  cannot  be  accomplished  by  small  institutions  scattered  through  the 
State,  nor  by  erecting  teachers'  departments  in  existing  institutions.  The  aggre- 
^te  expense  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  quite  as  great  as  that  of  endow- 
io^  oae  good  institution ;  and  without  such  an  mstitution  it  would,  after  all, 
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aiocoinpljah  but  very  little.  It  would  be  like  distribatiDg  the  waters  of  the  caDal 
to  every  little  village  in  the  State,  instead  of  having  them  run  in  one  broad  and 
deep  channel,  suitable  for  navigation. 

8.  Sudi  an  institution  would  serve  as  a  standard  and  model  of  educatico 
throughout  the  community. 

The  only  reason  why  people  are  satisfied  with  an  inferior  system  of  oommoo- 
tchool  instruction  is^  that  they  have  no  experience  of  a  better.  No  community 
ever  goes  voluntarily  from  abetter  to  a  worse,  but  the  tendency  and  the  effort 
genendly  are  to  rise  in  excellence.  All  our  ideas  of  excellence,  however,  are 
comparative,  and  there  will  be  little  prospect  of  advancement  unless  we  have  a 
standard  of  comparison  higher  than  any  thmg  to  which  we  have  already  attained. 

A  well-managed  institution  at  the  seat  of  government,  which  should  embody 
all  real  improvements,  and  hold  np  the  highest  standard  of  present  attainment 
being  visited  by  the  executive  officers,  the  le^lat^rs,  ihe  judges,  the  membert 
of  the  bar,  and  other  enlightened  and  influential  men,  who  annually  resort  to  the 
capital  from  every  part  of  the  State,  would  present  a  pattern  to  every  school 
dUistrict,  and  excite  emulation  in  every  neighborhood.  As  an  example  of  tha 
rigidity  with  which  improvements  are  taken,  provided  only  there  are  appropri> 
ate  diannels  for  them  to  flow  in,  I  may  mention  the  practice  of  singing  in  school 
io  recently  introduced,  and  now  so  generally  approved. 

4.  Such  an  institution  would  produce  concentration  of  effort ;  its  action  would 
possess  the  vigor  which  strong  sympathies  impart ;  and  it  would  tend  to  a  de< 
sirable  uniformity  in  books  and  modes  of  teachmg. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  absolute  perfection  will  ever  bo  attained  in  the  art  oC 
teaching ;  ana  while  absolute  perfection  is  not  reached,  it  is  certain  there  ought 
not  to  be  entire  uniformity  in  nooks  and  modes  of  teaching.  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  human  arts,  there  may  be  constant  approximation  toward  the  perfect; 
and  this  progress  must  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  concentration  of  effort^ 
and  ^e  powerful  sympathetic  action  of  mind  on  mind,  collected  in  one  institutioiL 
and  determined,  as  it  were,  to  one  focus.  The  action  of  such  an  institution  woula 
obviate  the  principal  evils,  now  so  strongly  felt^  arising  from  the  diversity  of 
books  and  methods;  it  would  produce  as  much  imiformity  as  would  be  desirabla 
in  the  existing  stage  of  improvement ;  and  the  more  advanced  the  progress^  the 
greater  would  bo  the  uniformity. 

6.  All  experience  (experience  which  we  generally  appeal  to  as  the  safest  guide 
in  all  practical  matters)  has  decided  in  favor  of  institutions  sustained  by  govenn* 
ment  lor  the  education  of  teachers. 

No  country  has  ever  yet  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  teadien 
in  any  other  way ;  while  every  government  which  has  adopted  this  method,  and 
vigorously  pursued  it,  either  has  already  gained  the  object^  or  is  in  the  fair  waj 
of  gaming  it,  however  unpromising  the  beginnings  might  have  been.  No  oountij 
has  ever  been  so  well  supplied  with  competent  teachers  as  Prussia  at  the  pree* 
ent  moment,  and  yet,  thirty  years  ago,  the  mass  of  school-teachers  there  wis 
probaUy  below  the  present  average  standard  of  New  England  and  Ohia  Dni- 
ter  gives  several  examples  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  during  the  first  years  of 
his  official  labor  in  East  Prussia,  which  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  nnd  any 
where  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jubus  before  the  BritlJb 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  published  in  connection  with  my  last  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  gives  a  similar  view  of  the  miserable  conoition  of  the  Prus- 
sian schools  at  that  tune. 

Now,  what  has  been'  the  great  means  of  effecting  so  desirable  an  object  m 
Ftussial  Obviously,  and  by  universal  acknowledgment,  the  establishment  of 
seminaries  for  the  educati<m  of  teachers.*  The  experiment  was  commenced  bj 
placing  one  in  each  of  the  ten  provinces  into  wnich  the  kingdom  is  divided 
(equivalent  to  having  one  in  each  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union) ;  and  ae 
their  utility  was  tested,  their  number  was  increased ;  till  now  there  are  more 
than  lortY  for  a  population  of  fourteen  millions.  Wulemberg,  Bavaria,  Austrii, 
Ra88ta»  Holland,  France,  and  all  other  countries  which  desire  to  obtain  a  sufficieiit 
munbcr  of  well-qualified  teachers,  find  it  necessary  to  follow  this  examine  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  are  an  exception  to  so  general  a  rule.  Indeed* 

*  SteNolasB  sad  C^  It  the  close  of  this  artldo. 
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loeh  institatkiDS  muflt  be  even  more  neoeasary  for  tw  than  for  them,  since,  from 
(be  crowded  state  of  the  profeasioos  in  old  cotmtriea,  there  is  mach  greater  com* 
peCidflfi  for  the  appointment  of  schoolmaster  there  than  here. 

It  now  only  remains  that  I  state  a  few  of  tiie  more  prominent  objections 
vliich  are  sometimes  made  to  these  institutions,  and  endeavor  to  answer  them. 

L  '  Sndli  institutioos  are  nnnecessary.  We  hare  had  good  teadiers  without, 
tikem,  and  maj  have  good  teachers  stilL" 

This  is  the  old  stereotyped  objection  against  every  attempt  at  improvement 
ID  everr  age.  When  the  oold  experiment  was  first  made  ofnailing  iron  upon  a 
bone's  liooi^  the  objection  was  prooably  urged  that  horseshoes  were  entireW^  nn- 
nsfi—iiji.  **  We  have  had  excellent  horses  without  them,  and  shall  probably 
eootinae  to  have  them.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  never  used  iron  horseshoes : 
and  did  not  the;^  have  the  best  of  horses,  which  could  travel  tiiousands  of  miles, 
md  bear  on  their  backs  the  conquerors  of  the  world  ?"  80,  when  dmnneys  and 
fjbm  windows  were  first  introduced,  the  same  objection  would  still  hold  good. 
"We  have  had  very  comfortable  houses  without  these  expensive  additions.  Our 
fiUben  never  had  them,  and  why  eliould  we  V  And  at  this  day,  if  we  were  to 
attempt,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
▼earing  pantaloons,  we  should  probably  be  met  with  the  same  objection.  **  We 
have  had  very  good  men  without  pantaloons,  and  no  doubt  we  sliall  continue  to 
hare  them."  la  fact^  we  seldom  know  the  inconveniences  of  an  old  itan^  till  we 
IsiTe  taken  a  new  and  better  one  in  its  stead.  It  is  scarcely  a  year  smce  the 
Kew  York  and  European  sailing  packets  were  supposed  to  afford  the  very  ne 
fh$  mltra  of  a  comfortable  and  speedy  passage  across  the  Atlantic ;  but  now,  in 
eompansofi  with  the  newly-established  steam-packets,  they  are  justly  regarded 
as  A  skyw,  micertain,  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance.  The  human  race  is  pro- 
gressive, and  it  often  happens  that  the  greatest  conveniences  of  one  generation 
are  recfcooed  amone  the  clumsiest  waste  lumber  of  the  next.  Compare  the  best 
printing-preas  at  which  Dr.  Franklin  ever  worked,  with  those  splendid  machines 
tiaeli  now  throw  off  their  thousand  sheets  an  hour ;  and  who  will  put  these  down 
hjf  repeating,  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  very  good  printer,  and  made  very  good 
boobj,  and  became  quite  rich  without  them ! 

I  know  that  we  lutve  good  teachers  alreadv;  and  I  honor  the  men  who  have 
Bade  tlMunselves  good  teachers,  with  so  little  encouragement,  and  so  little  op- 
portanitj  of  etady.  But  I  also  know  that  such  teachers  are  very  few,  almost 
aooe,  in  comparison  with  the  public  wants ;  and  that  a  supply  never  can  be 
opeeted  witnout  the  increased  facilities  which  a  good  Teacherr  Seminary  would 


1  *  Sadi  an  institution  would  be  very  expensive." 

IkiM^  it  would  cost  more  than  it  would  to  build  a  stable,  or  fence  in  a  few 
aena  of  ground ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  a  canal  is  expensive,  and  so  is 
tpabUe  road,  and  many  other  things  which  the  ptublic  good  requires,  And  the 
tMiie  are  willing  to  pay  for.  'Hie  only  questions  worthy  of  answer  are: 
wliether  Uie  expense  be  dEisproportionate  to  tne  object  to  be  secured  by  it  f  and 
vMier  it  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  country!  To  both  the^  questions  I 
aAeatatingly  answer,  No.  The  object  to  be  secured  is  one  whi^  would  folly 
joitify  any  amount  of  expense  that  might  be  laid  out  upon  it ;  iod  all  that  need 
be  doDe  might  be  done,  and  not  a  man  in  the  State  feel  the  poorer  for  it.  We 
endd  not  eiqpect  a  perfect  institution  at  once.  We  must  ^gin  where  we  are, 
and  go  forward  by  degrees.  A  school  suflScient  for  all  present  purposes  might 
veQ  be  maintained  for  five  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  apa  what  is  that  for  States 
▼ithieamrces  like  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union  and  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
■»  an  object  so  great  as  the  perfection  of  the  school  system  f  If  the  kmgdom 
cTIViMia,  with  fourteen  millions  of  people,  twrthirds  of  whom  are  very  poor, 
aad  the  other  third  not  very  rich,  can  support  forty-two  Teachers'  Seminaries, 
aurely  audi  States  as  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Vh-ginia,  and  others,  with  pop- 
alatioDB  of  more  than  a  milUon,  none  of  whom  are  very  poor,  and  many  fost 
gnmingiicfa,  can  afford  to  support  one, 

t  "We  cannot  be  certain  that  they  who  study  in  such  institutioDS  would  de- 
bate themselves  to  the  business  of  inching.'' 
This  ofagection  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  professional  institutions ;  and  n 

Hiaofair^  weight  aganifi  a  TetM^wrar  Seminary,  it  ii  equally  available  agaiul 
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a  medical  school  The  objection,  however,  has  very  little  weight ;  for  after  a  quo 
has  prepared  himself  for  a  profession,  he  generally  wishes  to  engage  in  it,  if  b 
is  competent  to  discharge  its  duties ;  and  ^  he  is  not  competent,  the  public*  ar 
no  losers  by  his  withdrawal 

But  let  it  even  be  supposed  that  a  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  establislm 
on  the  plan  above  sketcned  out,  and  occasionally  a  man  should  go  successful^ 
through  tiie  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  not  engage  in  teaching ;  are  til 
public  the  losers  by  it !  Is  the  man  a  worse  member  of  society  after  sudi  i 
course  of  study,  or  a  better  ?  Is  he  less  interested  in  schools,  or  less  able  t 
perform  the  duties  of  a  school  officer,  or  less  Qualified  to  give  a  useful  directio 
to  the  system  among  the  people,  than  he  would  have  been  without  such  a  coora 
of  study  f  Is  he  not  manifestly  able  to  stand  on  higher  ground  in  all  these  Tf 
spects,  than  he  otherwise  coula  have  done  I  The  benefit  which  the  public  wooli 
oerive  from  such  men  out  of  the  profession  (and  such  would  be  useful  in  ever 
school  district)  would  amply  remunerate  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishmeni 
But  such  cases  would  be  too  few  to  avail  much  on  either  side  of  the  argument 
certainly,  in  any  view  of  them,  they  can  aigue  nothing  against  the  estabushmen 
of  Teachers' Seminaries. 

4.  '*  Teachers  educated  in  such  an  institution  would  exclude  all  others  froB 
the  profession." 

Not  unless  the  institution  could  furnish  a  supply  for  all  the  schools,  and  the; 
were  so  decidedly  superior  that  the  people  would  prefer  them  to  all  others ;  i' 
which  case  certunly  the  best  interests  ot  education  demand  that  the  statement  i 
the  objection  should  be  verified  in  fact  But  the  success  of  the  institution  wi 
not  be  so  great  and  all-absorbing  as  this.  It  wiU  not  be  able  at  once  to  supjd 
half  the  number  of  teachers  needed,  and  all  who  are  educated  in  it  will  not  1) 
superior  to  every  one  who  has  not  enjoyed  its  advantages.  There  is  g^eat  d 
versity  of  natural  gifts ;  and  some,  with  very  slender  advantages,  will  be  superk 
to  others  who  have  been  in  possession  of  every  fiBcility  for  acqmsition.  That  sue 
an  institution  will  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  among  teachers,  and  crow 
out  those  who  notoriously  fall  below  this  standard,  is  indeed  true ;  but  thi%  i 
far  from  being  an  objection,  is  one  of  its  highest  recommendations. 

6.  "  One  such  institution  cannot  aflford  a  sufficient  supply  for  all  the  schoolib" 

This  is  readily  conceded  ;  but  people  generally  admit  tiiat  half  a  loaf  is  bettc 
than  no  bread,  especially  if  they  are  hungry.  If  we  have  a  thousand  teachen 
it  is  much  better  that  tnree  hundred  of  the  number  should  be  well  qualifiM 
than  that  all  should  be  incompetent ;  and  five  hundred  would  be  still  better  Qm 
three  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  better  than  «ither,  and  the  whole  thouaaa 
best  of  all  We  must  begin  as  well  as  we  can,  and  go  forward  as  fast  as  we  ar 
able ;  and  not  be  like  the  poor  fool  who  will  not  move  at  aU,  because  the  fin 
step  he  takes  from  his  own  door  will  not  land  him  at  once  in  the  place  of  hi 
destinalion.  The  first  step  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  second,  and  the  aei 
ond  to  tin  third,  and  so  on  till  all  the  steps  are  taken,  and  the  journey  completer 
The  educate  teacher  will  exert  a  reforming  influence  on  those  who  have  Dc 
been  so  welT prepared;  he  wUl  elevate  and  enlarge  their  views  of  the  dutiea  < 
the  profession,  «pd  greatly  assist  them  in  their  endeavors  after  a  more  perfiM 
qualification.*  K^c  will  also  excite  capable  young  men  among  his  pupils  to  « 
gage  in  the  profes^n ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  excitements  of  the  young  to  ei 
gage  in  any  business,  is  to  see  a  superior  whom  they  respect  in  the  sucoessft 
prosecution  of  it. 

Every  well-educated  t^tachcr  does  much  toward  qualifying  those  who  are  a 
ready  in  the  profession  witWt  sufHcient  preparation,  and  toward  exciting  othei 
to  engage  in  it ;  and  thus,  thoi^h  the  institution  cannot  supply  nearly  teacbei 
enough  for  all  the  schools,  yet  a£  the  schools  will  be  better  taught  in  consequenc 
of  its  influence.  Moreover,  a  Stfi*^  institution  would  be  the  parent  of  man 
others,  which  would  gradually  arise^  as  Uieir  necessity  would  be  appreciate' 
from  the  perceived  success  of  the  first 

6.  *  The  wages  of  teachers  are  not  suQ^cient  to  induce  teachers  so  well  edi 
caied  to  engage  in  the  profession." 

At  present  this  b  true ;  for  wages  are  geacrally  graduated  according  to  th 

*  Bee  Note  D,  at  the  dose  of  thia  artide. 
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Iggr^ate  merit  of  the  profession,  and  this,  hitherto,  has  not  been  very  great. 
feof&  will  not  paj  high  for  a  poor  article ;  and  a  disproportionate  quantity  of 
poor  mrtidefl  in  market,  which  are  offered  cheap,  will  affect  the  price  <h  the  good, 
with  the  generality  of  purchasers.  But  let  the  good  be  supplied  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  will  soon  drive  out  the  bad, 
and  oonmiand  its  own  price.  The  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary  will 
raise  the  wages  of  teachers,  by  increasing  their  qualifications,  and  augmenting 
the  real  value  of  their  services ;  and  people  eventually  will  pay  a  suitable  com- 
peosatioa  for  good  teaching,  with  much  less  grudging  than  they  have  hitherto  paid 
the  cheap  wa^es  of  poor  teachers,  which,  after  ul,  as  has  been  well  observed,  is 
hat  **  buying  ignorance  at  a  dear  rate.'** 


NOTES. 

(A.) 

CHINESE   EDUCATION. 


Tliere  is  a  regular  system  of  schools  in  China  of  two  kinds — the  people's  schools, 
iDd  schools  for  the  nobles.  The  course  commences  when  the  child  is  five  years 
dd,  and  is  continued  very  rigorously,  with  but  few  and  short  vacations,  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  In  the  people's  schools  the  course  consists  of  four  parts,  each 
of  whidi  has  its  appropriate  Dook.  The  first  is  called  Pc-lda-sing,  and  contains 
the  names  of  persons  m  one  hundred  fEunilics,  which  the  children  must  commit  to 
memory.  The  second  is  called  Tsa-tse,  and  contains  a  variety  of  matters  neces- 
Mry  to  be  known  in  the  common  business  of  life.  The  third  is  called  Tsien-tse- 
ooen,  a  collection  of  one  thousand  alphabetical  letters.  The  fourth  is  San-tse- 
Ung,  a  collection  of  verses  of  three  syllables  each,  designed  to  teach  the  elements 
of  Chinese  morals  and  history.     Such  is  the  provision  for  the  common  people. 

For  the  nobles  there  is  a  great  university  at  Pekin,  the  Koue-tzc-kien,  to  which 
erery  mandarin  is  allowed  to  send  one  of  his  sons.  The  candidate  for  admission 
most  go  first  to  the  governor  of  a  city  of  the  third  rank  for  examination,  and  if 

rved,  he  receives  the  degree  of  Hien-ming.    He  then  goes  to  the  governor 
ity  of  the  first  rank,  and,  if  he  maintains  a  good  examination  there,  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  university. 

A  mandarin  is  annually  sent  out  from  Pekin,  to  visit  the  higher  institutions 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  to  confer  degrees  on  the  pupils,  according  to  their  prog- 
ress. A  class  of  four  hundred  is  selected,  and  passes  through  ten  examinations. 
The  fifteen  who  have  acquitted  themselves  best  in  all  these  examinations,  re- 
cdre  the  degree  of  Sinoa-tsay,  the  most  important  privilege  of  which  is,  that  they 
ire  no  longer  liable  to  be  wmpped  with  the  bamboo.  Rich  men's  sons,  who  can- 
not always  obtain  this  degree  by  a  successful  passage  through  the  ten  examina- 
tku^  can  procure  the  equivalent  degree  of  Kien-song  by  paying  a  stipulated  sum 
into  the  public  treasury.  Havinc^  attained  either  of  these  lower  degrees,  the 
pDpil,  after  three  years,  can  offer  himself  at  Pekin  for  the  higher  degree  of  Kin- 
]n»vhidi  must  be  obtained  after  rigorous  examination.  The  successful  applicants 
far  this  honor,  after  one  year  longer,  can  demand  at  Pekin  an  examination  for  the 
hig^tett  academical  degree,  that  of  Tsin-tse.  He  who  obtains  this  is  congratu- 
wed  and  feasted  by  his  friends ;  he  is  regarded  with  veneration  by  the  people,  is 
eligible  to  the  highest  office  in  the  State,  and  may  be  raised  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  dignity  of  Han-lin. 
The  Emperor  himself  is  required  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  and  the  care  of  his 

*  1h«  Kew  Englaod  praetifle  of  having  district  lehoola  tanght  by  oo1Ieg»«tiideDts,  during  their 
Ulster  TBcatkm,  has  been  of  great  and  acknowledgied  utilitv  both  to  the  teachers  and  the  aohools. 
Ibave  no  dealre  to  discourage  this  good  oid  practice ;  fur  I  apprehend  that  our  common  diatriot 
■Shoals,  lior  naany  years  to  eome,  wlU  need  the  eervioos  of  temporary  teachers  of  this  kind.  It  is 
Id  be  wished,  however,  that  our  coliegea  would  make  some  proriaion  for  the  special  instmoUon 
of  nch  atndenta  aa  ei^pige  In  teaching.  It  would  not  only  make  their  teachers  much  more  val> 
■>Me,  bat  wookl  fit  them  also  to  become  achool-examinera  and  Inspectoca  after  th^  have  left 
fta  Tocatkm  uf  achoolmaater  for  some  more  locrattTe  amptoynMnt. 
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earhr  educatioQ  u  committed  to  a  special  college  of  learned  men,  called  TmI 
asa-ni;  and  be  is  regarded  in  law  as  the  eductUor  and  inttructor  of  his  peo^ 
well  as  their  ruler.  In  each  village  there  is  a  public  ball,  where  the  cinl  t 
military  functionaries  assemble  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month,  an 
discourse  is  delivered  to  them  on' the  Sacred  Edict  This  Sacred  Edict  coota 
1.  The  principles  of  Khonf -hi,  an  ancient  emperor.  2.  A  commentary  by  his 
Toung-tdiing,  who  reigned  about  the  year  1700 ;  and,  3.  A  paraphrase  by  Ws 
yeou-pa  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  W.  Milne,  Protestant  Miaa 
ary  at  Malacca,  and  printed  in  London  in  1817. 

In  the  above  brief  sketch,  it  is  plain  that  the  Chinese  have  a  great  venera:! 
for  learning,  and  that  the  emolmnents  and  honors  of  the  empire  are  designee 
be  accessible  to  those  only  who  have  taken  academical  degrees.  But  the  wl 
system  is  arranged  to  make  them  Chinese.  It  excludes  every  thing  of  fore 
origin,  it  admits  neither  improvement  nor  variation,  and  the  result  is  manifes 
the  character  of  the  people. 

Some,  however,  of  our  modem  improvements  have  long  been  known  and  p 
ticed  in  the  Chinese  schools.  Such  as  the  practice  of  the  children  reading  aiM 
peating  together  in  choir,  the  art  of  mnemonics,  and  others  of  the  like  kind. — 
achwarts^s  Ottehichte  der  JSrziehtmg,  voL  i.  p.  68-76. 


(B.) 

FRTJS8IAH  SCHOOLS,  A  FEW  TEARS  AGO. 

llie  following  questions  and  answers  are  from  Dr.  Julius's  testimony,  beJ 
the  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1884,  respecting  the  P 
sian  School  System. 

**  Do  you  remember,  from  your  own  knowledge,  what  the  character  and  ait 
ments  of  the  schoolmasters  were  previous  to  the  year  1819  f" 

"  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  know  they  were  very  badly  composed  of  noo^ 
missioned  officers,  organists,  and  half-cmmken  people.  It  has  not  risen  lik 
fountain  at  once.  Since  1770,  there  has  been  much  done  in  Prussia,  and  throt 
out  Germany,  for  promoting  a  proper  education  of  teachers,  and  by  thm 
children." 

"  In  your  own  observation  has  there  been  any  very  marked  improvemenl 
the  character  and  attainments  of  schoolmasters,  owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  wl 
you  have  referred  ?" 

**  A  very  decided  improvement." 

Dinter,  m  his  autobiography,  g^ves  some  surprising  specimens  of  gross  ima 
city  in  teachers,  even  subsequent  to  1819.  The  following  anecdotes  are  t 
that  interesting  work,  Dintera  Leben  von  ihm  felbat  beaehrieben. 

In  the  ezammation  of  a  school  in  East  Prussia,  which  was  taught  by  a  an 
tern  officer  dismissed  from  the  army,  the  teacher  gave  Dinter  a  specimen  of 
sUll  in  the  illustration  of  Scripture  narrative,  nnie  passage  was  Luke  vil, 
miracle  of  raising  the  widow's  son  at  Nain.  **  See,  chUdren  (says  the  tead 
Nain  was  a  great  city,  a  beautiful  city ;  but  even  in  such  a  great,  beautiful  c 
there  lived  people  who  must  die.  They  brought  the  dtad  yottth  out.  See,  c 
dren,  it  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now— dead  people  comdn't  go  alone--t 
had  to  be  carried.  He  that  wm  dead  began  to  tpeak.  This  was  a  sure  sign  1 
he  was  alive  again,  for  if  he  bad  continued  dead  he  couldn't  have  spoken  a  wo 

In  a  letter  to  the  King,  a  dismissed  schoolmaster  complained  that  the  dial 
was  indebted  to  him  200706  dollars.  Dinter  supposed  tne  man  must  be  ihm 
and  wrote  to  the  physician  of  the  place  to  mqmre.  The  physician  replied  1 
the  poor  man  was  not  insane,  but  only  ignorant  of  the  numeration  table,  wri^ 
200  70  6  instead  of  275.  Dinter  subjoins,  **  By  the  help  of  God,  the  Ki^, 
good  men,  very  much  has  now  been  done  to  make  things  better." 

Ill  examining  candidates  for  the  school-teacher's  office,  Dinter  asked  one  wl 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  was  situated.  He  replied,  that  he  believed  it  was  bo 
where  in  the  southern  part  of  India.  He  asked  another  the  cause  of  the  ig 
fatnus,  commonly  called  Jack-with-the-hmtem.  He  said  they  were  speo 
made  by  the  devil  Another  beiog  asked  why  he  wished  to  become  a  ach 
teacher,  repUed,  that  he  must  get  aUvwg  iomehow. 
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A  mOitajy  man  of  g^eat  influence  once  nrged  Dinter  to  recommend  a  disabled 
•ddier,  in  wliom  he  was  interested,  as  a  school-teacher.  **  I  will  do  so,"  aays  Dm- 
Ibr,  *  if  he  snstaina  the  requisite  examination.**  **  0/'  says  the  Colonel,  **  he  doesn't 
know  mudi  about  school-teaching,  but  he  is  a  good,  moral,  steady  man,  and  I 
bope  joo  will  recommend  him  to  oblige  me.**  D. — 0  yes,  Colonel,  to  oblige  you, 
if  ^00  in  jour  torn  will  do  me  a  fay  or.  Col. — What  iB  that  f  D.^-Get  me  ap- 
poated  drom-major  in  your  regiment.  True,  I  can  neither  beat  a  drum,  nor  plaj 
a  fife ;  but  I  am  a  goocC  moral,  steady  man  as  oyer  liyed. 

A  nch  landholder  once  said  to  him,  **  Why  do  you  wish  the  peasant  children 
to  be  edacated !  it  will  only  make  them  unruly  and  disobedient"  Dinter  re- 
plied, **  If  the  masters  are  wise,  and  the  laws  good,  the  more  intelligent  the  peo- 
ple, the  better  they  will  obey." 

Dinter  complained  that  the  military  system  of  Prussia  was  a  great  hinderance 
to  the  schools.  A  nobleman  replied  that  the  young  men  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  government,  and  were  thereby  bound  to  defend  it  by  arms.  Dinter  asked 
if  eyery  stick  of  timber  in  a  house  ought  first  to  be  used  in  a  fire-engine,  because 
the  house  was  protected  by  the  engine !  or  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  of  an  orchard  to  build  a  fence  with,  to  keep  the  hogs  ffom 
eating  the  fruit  f 

(0.) 

SCHOOL-GOTTNSELOB   DIIVTEB. 

OusTAVUs  FaEDBEicx  DufTEB  was  bom  at  a  village  near  Leipsic,  in  1760.  He 
first,  distinguished  himself  as  principal  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Saxony,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prussian  government  to  the  station  of  School-Coimselor 
for  £astern  Prussia.  He  resides  at  Konigsberg,  and  about  ninety  days  in  the 
year  he  spends  in  visitine  the  schools  of  his  province,  and  is  incessantly  employed 
Dearly  thirteen  houra  a  £iy  for  the  rest  of  nis  time,  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
office ;  and  that  he  may  devote  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  his  work,  he  lives 
Bomarried.  He  complains  that  his  laborious  occupation  prevents  his  writing  as 
much  as  he  wishes  for  the  public,  yet,  in  addition  to  his  omcial  duties,  he  lectures 
ieveral  times  a  week,  durmg  term-time,  in  the  University  at  Koniesberg,  and 
always  has  in  his  house  a  number  of  indigent  boys,  whose  education  he  superin- 
tends, and,  though  poor  himself^  gives  them  board  and  dothins^.  He  has  made 
it  a  rule  to  spend  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and,  if  possible,  one  whole  day 
b  the  week  besides,  in  writing  for  the  press ;  aiid  thus,  oy  making  the  best  use 
of  eYerj  moment  of  time,  though  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old  oeforo  his  ca- 
reer as  an  author  commenced,  he  has  contrived  to  pubhah  more  than  sixty  origi- 
lal  works,  some  of  them  extending  to  several  volumes,  and  all  of  them  popular. 
Of  one  book,  a  school  catechism,  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold  previous  to  1830 ; 
and  of  hia  large  work,  the  School-Teacher's  Bible,  in  9  volumes  8vo,  thirty  thou- 
iMid  copies  were  sold  in  less  than  ten  yean. 

He  is  often  interrupted  by  persons  who  are  attracted  by  his  fame,  or  desire 
liii  advice  ;  and  while  conversing  with  his  visitors,  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  he 
cnploya  himself  in  knitting ;  and  thus  not  only  supplies  himself  with  stockings 
IM  mittens,  suited  to  that  cold  climate,  but  always  has  some  to  give  away  to 
indigent  students  and  other  .poor  people.  His  diainterestednoss  is  quite  equal  to 
Ui  activity,  and  of  the  income  of  his  publications,  he  devotes  annually  nearly 
five  hundred  dollars  to  benevolent  purposes.  Unweariedly  industrious^  and 
Tttidly  economical  as  he  is,  he  lays  up  nothing  for  himself  He  says,  *'  I  am  one 
€1  those  happy  ones,  who,  when  the  question  is  put  to  them, '  Lack  ye  any  thing  f 
(Luke  xrii.  35),  can  answer  with  joy, '  Lord,  nothing.'  To  have  more  than  one 
eiQ  use  is  superfluity ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  make  any  one  happy. 
People  often  laugh  at  me,  because  I  will  not  incur  the  expense  of  mrinking  wme, 
and  because  I  do  not  wear  richer  clothing,  and  live  in  a  more  costly  style.  Laugh 
avay,  good  people ;  the  poor  boys,  also,  whose  education  I  pay  for,  and  for  whom, 
beodea,  I  can  spare  a  few  dollars  for  Christinas  gifts,  and  new-year's  presently 

they  have  their  laugh  too." 

^  Toward  the  dose  of  his  autobiography,  he  says  respecting  the  King  of  Pros- 

^  "I  lire  happily  under  Frederick  William ;  he  has  just  given  me  one  hundred 
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aod  thirty  thousand  dolhin  to  build  churches  with  in  destitute  places ;  he  hai 
establii^cd  a  new  Teachers*  Seminary  for  my  poor  Polanders,  and  he  has  so  ful 
filled  my  every  wish  for  the  good  of  posterity,  that  I  can  myself  hope  to  live  U 
Bee  the  time  when  there  shall  be  no  schoolmaster  in  Prussui  more  poorly  jpaic 
than  a  common  laborer.  He  has  never  hesitated,  during  the  whole  term  of  mi 
office,  to  grant  me  any  reasonable  reouest  for  the  helping  forward  of  the  school 
system.  God  bless  him  I  I  am  wim  all  my  heart  a  Prussian.  And  now,  mj 
friends,  when  ye  hear  that  old  Dinter  is  dead,  say,  *  May  he  rest  in  peace ;  hi 
was  a  laborious,  good-hearted,  religious  man ;  he  was  a  Christian.'  ** 

A  few  such  men  in  the  United  States  would  effect  a  wonderful  change  in  thi 
general  tone  of  our  educational  efforts. 


(D.) 

IHFSOVEMSirT  OF  SCHOOI^TEACHEBS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  school  efforts  in  Prussia,  for  the  benefit  o 
teachers  already  in  the  profession  who  had  not  possessed  the  advantages  of  i 
regular  training,  it  was  the  custom  for  them  to  assemble  during  the  weeks  o 
vacaticm  in  theur  schools,  and,  under  the  care  of  a  competent  teacher,  go  througl 
a  regular  course  of  lessons  for  their  improvement.  Of  the  entire  course  a  care 
fill  and  minute  journal  wy  kept  and  transmitted  to  the  government.  The  fol 
lowing  is  from  the  journal  of  a  four  weeks'  course  of  this  kind,  which  Wiis  hch 
at  Regcnwald  in  1821,  under  the  charge  of  School-Counselor  Bernhardt.  Thi 
King  gave  his  special  approbation  of  tms  journal,  and  caused  a  large  number  o 
oopies  to  be  prmted  and  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Minister  d 
Public  Instruction  expresses  himself  respecting  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  The  view  presented  and  acted  upon  by  School-Counselor  Bernhardt,  tha 
the  important  point  is  not  the  quantity  and  variety  of  knowledge  communicatee 
but  its  soUdity  and  accuracy ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  true  culture  consist 
in  the  education  to  piety,  tne  fear  of  Qod,  and  Christian  humility ;  and,  accord 
ingly,  that  those  dispositions,  before  all  things  else,  must  be  awakened  and  ooo 
firmed  in  teachers,  that  thereby  they  may  exercise  love,  long-suffering,  ant 
cheerfulness,  in  their  difficult  and  laborious  calling — these  principles  are  the  odI' 
correct  ones,  accordine^  to  which  the  education  of  teachers  every  where,  and  i 
all  cases,  can  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  notwithstanding  the  regard  which  mua 
be  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  intellectuu  condition  of  particula 
provinces  and  communities.  The  Ministry  hereby  enjoin  it  anew  upon  the  Re 
gency,  not  only  to  make  these  principles  their  guide  in  their  own  labors  in  th 
common  schools  and  Teachers'  Seminaries,  but  also  to  commend  and  urge  thei 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  on  all  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  jurisdictioi 
That  this  will  be  faithfully  done,  the  Ministry  expect  with  so  much  the  mar 
confidence,  because  in  this  way  alone  can  the  supreme  will  of  his  Majesty  th 
King,  repeatedly  and  earnestly  expressed,  be  fulfilled.  Of  the  manner  in  whic 
the  Regency  execute  this  order,  tne  Ministry  expect  a  Report,  and  only  remar 
further,  that  as  many  copies  of  the  journal  as  may  be  needed  will  be  supplied." 

The  strongly  religious  character  of  the  instructions  in  the  following  journal  w£ 
be  noticed ;  but  wiU  any  Christian  find  fault  with  this  characteristic,  or  with  th 
Kinff  and  Ministry  for  commending  it  ? 

Tbe  journal  g^vea  an  account  of  the  employment  of  every  hour  in  the  day,  frot 
half  past  six  in  the  morning  to  a  quarter  oefore  nine  in  the  evening.  Instead  < 
makmg  extracts  from  different  parts  of  it,  I  here  present  the  entire  journal  fc 
the  last  week  of  the  course,  that  the  reader  may  mive  the  better  opportunity  c 
lorming  his  own  judgment  on  the  real  merits  of  the  system. 

FOURTH  WXKK. 

Mondajf,  Oei.  22. — A.  M.  6^7.  Meditation.  Teachers  and  parents,  forget  no 
that  your  children  are  men,  and  that,  as  such,  they  have  the  ability  to  beoom 
reaaonable.  God  will  have  all  men  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  A 
men,  oar  diildren  have  the  dignity  of  men,  and  a  right  to  life,  cultivation,  hoooi 
and  truth.    This  is  a  holy,  inaUenable  right,  that  is,  no  man  can  divest  himself  c 
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it  without  oeaabg  to  be  a  maa  7-8^  Bible  instnictioD.  Reading  the  Bible, 
lad  rer  bal  analysis  of  what  ia  read.  Jesus  in  the  wilderness.  9-12.  Writing, 
liierdse  in  small  letters.  P.  M.  2-5.  Writing  as  before.  6^7.  Singing.  8-8). 
Ifeditatioa.  Our  schools  should  be  Christian  schools  for  CSuistian  children,  and 
Jens  CSirist  should  be  daily  the  chief  teacher.  One  thing  is  needful.  Jesus 
Ghriit,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  The  great  end  of  our  schools, 
therefore,  is  the  instruction  of  children  in  Christianity ;  or  the  knowledge  of  heay- 
enhr  trntfae  in  hope  of  eternal  life ;  and  to  answer  the  question.  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?  Our  children,  as  they  grow  up,  must  be  able  to  say,  from  the  con- 
victioo  of  their  hearts.  We  know  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  Ood.  Beloved  teachers,  teach  no  Christiaaity  without  Christ,  and 
know  that  there  cannot  be  a  living  faith  without  knowledge  and  love. 

TWtiay,  Oct.  23. — A.  M.  6-7.  Meditation.  Christian  schools  are  the  gardens 
of  Ood  s  Spirit,  and  the  plantations  of  humanity,  and,  therefore,  holy  places.  How 
dreadful  is  this  place !  This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  Ood.  Teachers, 
venerate  your  schools — ^regard  the  sacred  as  sacred.  7-8^.  Bible  instruction. 
Besding  of  the  Bible  and  verbal  analysis  of  what  is  read.  Luke  xv.  1-10.  8^-9. 
Catechism.  Repeating  the  second  article  with  proper  emphasis,  and  the  neces- 
luy  explanation  of  terms.  lQ-12.  Writing.  Exercise  in  Oermau  capitals,  with 
tbe  writing  of  syllables  and  words.  P.  M.  1-4.  Oeneral  repetition  of  the  instruc- 
tioQs  for  school-teachers  given  during  the  month.  4-6.  Brief  instruction  respect- 
ing school  discipline  and  school  laws.  5-7.  Smging.  8-8^.  Meditation.  Teach- 
in,  you  Bboulcf  make  your  school  a  house  of  prayer,  not  a  den  of  murderers. 
Tlioa  shalt  not  kill — that  is,  thou  shalt  do  no  injury  to  the  souls  of  tliy  children. 
Tbis  you  will  do  if  you  are  an  ungodly  teacher,  if  you  neglect  your  duty,  if  you 
keep  no  order  or  discipline  in  your  school,  if  you  instruct  the  children  badly,  or 
not  at  all,  and  set  before  them  an  injurious  example.  The  children  will  be  in- 
ured also  by  hurrying  through  the  school-prayers,  the  texts,  and  catecliism,  and 
by  all  thoughtless  reading  and  committing  to  memory.    May  Ood  help  you ! 

Wedne^dajfy  Oct.  24. — 6-6|.  Meditation.   Dear  teachers,  you  labor  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;  be,  therefore,  Ood's  instruments  and  oo- 
worikers.    Thy  kingdom  come.    In  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers 
cfQod.   6|-84-.  Bible  instruction  as  before,  John  iv.  1-16.    8^-9.  Catechism.  The 
eonrect  and  emphatic  reading  and  repeating  of  the  first  section,  with  brief  expla- 
tttioDof  terms.     10-12.  Instruction  in  school  discipline  and  school  laws.    P.  M. 
\A.  Instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.     For  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  eoQoomy,  the  school  is  arranged  in  six  divisions,  each  under  the  care  of  a 
tttcber  aoc^uainted  with  the  business,  with  whom  they  go  into  an  orchard,  and 
npder  his  mspection  perform  all  the  necessary  work.    Oeneral  principles  and 
directions  are  written  in  a  book,  of  which  each  student  has  a  copy.    More  cooi- 
ng u  the  shade,  and  more  sweet  the  fruit,  of  the  tree  which  thine  own  hands 
hive  planted  and  cherished.    3-6.  Instruction  in  school  discipline  and  school 
W    6i-4.  Singing.    8-9.  Meditatioa    The  Christian  school- teadier  is  also  a 
good  husband  and  &ther.    Blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober, 
rf  good  behavior,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy 
^e,  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous,  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house, 
kaviog  his  children  in  subjection,  with  all  gravity.    He  that  readeth,  let  him 
vaderstand. 
Tkwday,  Oct.  25. — A.  M.  6-6|.  Meditation.    Dear  teachers,  do  all  in  your 

Grer  to  uve  in  harmony  and  peace  with  your  districts,  that  you  may  oe  a 
per  of  the  parents  in  the  bringing  up  of  their  childrea  Endeavor  to  main- 
tsin  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  As  much  as  in  you  lies,  live 
peaeuibly  with  all  men.  6|-9.  Bible  instruction  as  before,  Luke  viL  11-17. 
Aeiding  by  sentences,  by  words,  by  syllables,  by  letters.  Reading  according  to 
titt  sense,  with  questions  as  to  the  meaning.  Uuderstandest  thou  what  thou 
•Widest  f  10-11.  Instructions  as  to  prayer  in  schools.  Forms  of  prayer  suitable 
fcr  teachers  and  children  are  copied  and  committed  to  memory.  Lord,  teach  us 
to  pray.  11-12.  Writing.  Exercise  in  capitals  and  writing  words.  P.M.  2-8. 
Iwtniction  respectmg  prayer  in  tlie  family  and  in  the  school  Forms  of  prayer 
fcr  morning  and  eveiung,  and  at  the  table,  are  copied,  with  instructions  that 
*W  dulcb*en  should  commit  them  to  memory,  that  they  may  aid  their  parents 
to  an  edifying  performance  of  the  duty  of  fiunily  worship ;  that,  as  the  scboal 
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thus  helps  the  family,  so  the  famUj  also  may  help  the  schooi.  Use  not 
repetitiona  8-5.  Bible  instmction.  General  views  of  the  contents  of  the  Bf 
and  how  the  teacher  may  communicate,  analyze,  and  explain  them  to  hb  dd- 
dren,  yearly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  and  summer  terms.  6^. 
Singing.  8-9.  Meditation.  Teadiers,  acquire  the  confidence  and  lore  of  your 
districts,  but  nerer  forsake  the  direct  path  of  duty.  Fear  God,  do  right,  and  be 
afraid  of  no  man.  The  world,  with  its  lusts^  passeth  away,  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  God  shall  abide  forever.  ' 

Friday^  Oct,  26. — Meditation.  Teachers,  hearken  to  the  preacher,  and  lalMr 
into  his  hands ;  for  he  is  placed  over  the  Church  of  God,  who  wiU  have  the 
school  be  an  aid  to  the«Church.  Remember  them  that  labor  among  you,  and  are 
over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  esteem  them  highly  in  love  for  their  works'  sake. 
Neither  is  be  that  planteth  any  thing,  nor  he  that  watereth  any  thing,  but  God 
who  giveth  the  increase.  7-9.  Bible  instruction.  Summary  of  the  contents  ef 
the  Bible,  to  be  committed  to  memorr  by  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  jreara  ef 
age.  10-12.  Bible  instruction.  Brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  mstorical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  P.  M.  1-6.  Bible  instructioa  Contents  of  Ike 
doctrinal  and  prophetical  books  of  the  New  Testament  Selection  of  the  pMS- 
sages  of  the  New  Testament  proper  to  be  read  in  a  country  school.  A  guide 
for  teachers  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  6-7.  Singing.  8-9.  Meditatioa 
Honor  and  love,  as  a  good  teacher,  thy  King  and  thy  father-land ;  and  awake 
the  same  feelings  and  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  thy  children.  Fear  God,  honor 
the  King,  seek  the  good  of  the  coimtry  in  which  you  dwell,  for  when  it  goes  well 
with  it,  it  goes  weU  with  thee. ' 

Saturday,  Oct.  27. — 6-6-^.  Meditation.  By  the  life  in  tlie  familv,  the  school, 
and  tibe  churdi,  our  heavenly  Father  would  educate  us  and  our  children  for  mnr 
earthly  and  heavenly  home ;  therefore  parents,  teachers,  and  preachers,  should 
labor  hand  in  hand.  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, another  buildeth  thereon ;  and  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth 
thereon.  Means  of  education :  1.  In  the  fanuly — ^the  parents,  domestic  life,  hab- 
its ;  2.  In  the  school — the  teacher,  the  instruction,  the  oiscipline ;  3.  In  the  church 
— ^the  preaching,  the  word,  the  sacraments.  6^9^.  Bible  instruction.  Rules 
which  toe  teacher  should  observe  in  reading  the  Bible.  In  analyzing  it.  In  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  selections  from  them  lor 
reading,  written  instructions  are  given  and  copied!,  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time  which  is  here  g^ven  to  this  topia  \0-\2.  Bible  instruction.  Gen- 
eral repetition.  P.  M.  1-i.  Bible  instruction.  General  repetition.  4-6.  Reading. 
Knowledge  of  the  German  language,  with  written  exercises.  7-1 0^.  Review 
of  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  journal  10^12.  Meditation.  The  prayer 
of  Jesus  (John  xvii),  with  particular  reference  to  our  approaching  separation. 

Sunday^  Oct,  28. — 6^9.  Morning  prayer.  Catechism.  Close  of  the  term.  (In 
the  open  air  on  a  hill  at  sunset)  singing  and  prayer.  Address  by  the  head  teadier. 
Subject.  What  our  teacher  would  say  to  us  when  we  separate  from  him.  1.  Whst 
you  have  learned  apply  well,  and  follow  it  futhfully.  If  ye  know  these  thiii^ 
happy  arc  ye  if  ye  oo  them.  2.  Learn  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  yon 
know  but  httle.  We  know  in  part.  8.  Be  continually  learning,  and  never  get 
weary.  The  man  has  never  lived  who  has  learned  all  that  he  mi^ht  4.  Be 
yourself  what  you  would  have  your  children  become.  Become  as  little  children. 
6.  Let  God's  grace  be  your  highest  good,  and  let  it  strengthen  you  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  you  must  encounter.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee — my  stren^h 
is  perfect  in  thy  weakness.  6.  Keep  constantly  in  mind  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst 
He  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  uiould  follow  his  steps.  Hymn — Lord  Jesoa 
Christ,  hearken  thou  to  us.    Prayer.    Benediction. 

Review  of  the  hours  spent  in  different  studies  during  the  four  weeks.  Arith- 
metic, sixty -seven ;  writing,  fifty-six ;  Bible,  twenty-five  ;  meditation,  thirty-six; 
other  subjects,  twenty-six;  singing,  twenty-eight.  Total,  two  huudrea  and 
thirty-eight  From  nine  to  ten,  in  the  morning,  was  generally  spent  in  walking  to- 
gether, and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon  was  sometimes  spent  in  the  same  manner. 

Familiar  lectures  were  ^ven  on  the  following  topics :  1.  Directions  to  teachers 
as  to  the  knowledge  and  right  use  of  the  Bible  m  schools.  2.  Du'ections  to  teach- 
ers respecting  instruction  in  writing.  8.  Directions  for  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic   4.  L^tructions  respecting  school  discipline  and  school  laws.    6.  A  col- 
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of  pnjen  (or  the  sdiool  and  fiunilj,  with  directioiiB  to  teachera.  6.  Hie 
Oennan  parU  of  speech,  and  how  they  may  be  beat  taught  in  a  country  scfaooL 
1.  Hie  day-book. 

Printed  books  were  the  following:  1.  Dinter's  Arithmetia  2.  Dinter  on 
Oaardii^  against  Firea  8.  Brief  Biography  of  Luther.  4.  On  the  Cultiratioa 
of  Frait-TVeefi.  5.  German  Grammar.  6.  Baumgarten's  Letter-Writer  for 
Oon^iy  Sdiools.    7.  Luther's  Catechism. 

Hist  which  can  be  learned  and  practiced  in  the  short  spi^  of  a  few  weeks,  u 
0017  a  little — a  very  little.  But  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  we  hare 
more  knowledge  than  others ;  but  most  depends  on  this,  that  I  have  the  right 
dMywhion ;  and  that  I  thoroughly  understand  and  faithfidly  follow  out  the  little 
yrhitk  I  do  know. 

Ood  help  me,  that  I  may  giro  all  which  I  have  to  my  school ;  and  that  I,  with 
Dj  dear  ^ildren,  may,  above  all  things,  strive  after  tiiat  which  is  from  above. 
Fuber  in  heaven,  grant  us  strength  and  love  for  this. 


PB0CEEDIN08 

OV  AH 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION  IN  PLYMOUTH  COUNT7,  IN  I83a 


In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Hingham,  commenced  his  labors  in  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  establishment  of  a  state  system  of  supervision,  and  of  a  Nor- 
mal School.    Mr.  Brooks  had  become  interested  in  these  features  of  a 
system  of  public  education  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  from  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Prussian 
system,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Julius,  who  was  his  companion  across 
the  Atlantic,  during  his  voyage  home,  when  the  latter  gentleman  was 
on  his  visit  to  this  country  on  a  commission  from  the  Government  of  Prus- 
sia, to  examine  into  our  system  of  prison  discipline.    As  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  that  visit  was  twice  blessed — it  helped,  by  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  our  improvements  in  prisons,  and  our  amelioration  of  the 
criminal  code,  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity  in  Europe,  and  make 
known  among  our  statesmen  and  educators  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  Germany  in  the  means  and  agencies  of  popular  education.    Mr. 
Brooks'  first  public  effort  was  on  the  3d  of  December,  1835,  in  a  thanks- 
giving address  to  his  people,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  education,  and  proposed  the  holding  a  series  of  conventions  of 
the  friends  of  common  schools  to  agitate  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
Normal  School  in  the  old  colony.     The  first  of  these  conventions  was 
hekl  on  the  7th  of  December,  1836,  and  continued  in  session  two  days. 
This  was  followed  by  a  second,  at  Hingham,  on  the  11th;  at  Duxbury, 
on  the  18th ;  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  2l8t  and  23d ;  at  Fair  Haven,  on 
the  23d ;  and  at  East  Bridgcwater,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  the  same 
month.    Mr.  Brooks  continued  his  labors  in  the  county  in  the  autumn  and 
wmter  following,  sometimes  before  conventions,  and  sometimes  by  his  in- 
dividual appointment.    He  was  at  Kingston  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1837 ;  at  South  Hingham,  February  4th ;  at  Quincy,  February  2l8t ;  at 
Dunbury,  May  10th ;  at  Hansen,  July  9th ;  at  Plymouth,  October  24th ; 
and  at  Weymouth,  November  5th. 

The  labors  of  this  gentleman  were  not  confined  to  the  old  colony,  or 
even  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts?  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
lectured  at  Northampton,  Springfield,  Deerfield,  Boston,  Middleborough, 
and  ether  places  in  Massachusetts,  in  1836  and  1837,  and  particularly  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  during  the  memorable  session  of  the  Legislature,^  in  which  the 
Board  of<» Education  was  instituted;  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  1838, 
daring  the  no  less  memorable  session,  by  which  the  first  appropriation  in 
behalf  of  Normal  Schools  was  made.    His  theme  every  where  was  the 
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Teacher — "  As  is  ike  Teacher,  sots  the  School,^ — and  the  aim  of  all  h 
dittcounses  was  to  induce  individuals  and  legislatures  to  establish  Normi 
Schools  and  other  agencies  for  improving  the  qualifications  and  the  peei 
niary  and  social  condition  of  the  teacher,  as  the  source  of  all  other  improve 
ments  in  popular  education.  His  facts  and  illustrations  were  drawn  froi 
the  experience  of  Prussia  and  Holland.  Mr.  Brooks  closed  his  activ 
labors  in  this  cause  in  Massachusetts  afler  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  se< 
ing  the  Board  of  Education  established,  and  the  first  Normal  Scho< 
opened ;  but  not  until  he  had  made  a  powerful  efibrt  to  get  one  of  thes 
institutions  located  in  Plymouth  county,  by  means  of  the  educational  ooi 
vention  held  at  Hanover,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1838,  which  was  graee 
by  the  presence  and  address  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  publi 
men  in  the  commonwealth.  Afler  noticing  the  proceedings  ot'  that  cat 
vention,  we  will  return  to  our  narrative. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ^'  Plymouth  County  Association  for  the  Improve 
ment  of  Common  Schools,"  held  at  Hanover,  September  3d,  1838,  th 
question  of  a  Normal  School  in  Plymouth  County  was  discussed  by  a 
array  of  distinguished  men,  such  as  the  cause  has  seldom  brought  togethc 
in  this  country.  The  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  is  abridge 
from  the  Hingham  Patriot.  Afler  an  address  by  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  o 
the  Board  of  Education,  on  "  Special  Preparation^  a  Pre-requisite  i 
Teojching^  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  introduced  a  resolution  appro^ 
ing  of  a  plan,  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the  Association,  to  raise  in  tfa 
several  towns  in  the  county  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  a  building,  fij 
tures,  and  apparatus,  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  one  of  the  thre 
Normal  Schools  which  the  Board  proposed  to  establish  in  Plymout 
county.  Mr.  Brooks  excused  himself  from  advocating  the  resolution,  k 
asmuch  as  he  had  reiterated  his  views  on  the  subject  in  every  town  i 
the  county,  and  published  them  in  two  addresses  through  the  press ;  b 
therefore  gave  way  to  fViends  from  abroad,  who  had  come  with  stroOi 
hands  and  warm  hearts  to  aid  in  the  holy  work. 

Mr.  Ichabod  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  who  had,  two  years  before,  out  of 
large  heart,  and  small  resources,  offered  to  meet  one  tenth  of  the  es 
pense  of  the  enterprise,  advocated  the  raising  up  better  teachers,  wlu 
by  a  Christian  education,  coiild  carry  the  happiness  of  childhood  fresh  ao 
whole  through  life. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  of  Gloucester,  thought  a  reformation  in  our  commo 
schools  was  exceedingly  needed,  and  this  change  for  the  better  could  oal 
be  effected  by  better  teachers,  well  paid,  and  permanently  employed. 

Rev.  George  Putnam,  of  Roxburg:— 

*'  For  himself  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  School 
Bot  perhaps  some  mi^ht  say,  there  was  no  need  of  special  preparation  for 
teacher.  To  this  opinion  he  must  emphatically  object.  If  there  be  any  depar 
ment  for  the  able  and  proper  performance  of  whose  duties  special  instmclio 
be  absolately  necessary  it  is  that  of  the  educator.  He  said  he  had  once  ke] 
school,  and  witli  tolerable  acceptance,  he  believed,  to  his  employers,  but  thong 
just  (rom  college,  he  found  himself  deficient  in  the  very  first  steps  of  eleroentar 
knowledge.  He  had  studied  all  the  mathematics  reqoired  at  Cambridge,  be 
he  did  not  know  how  to  come  at  a  young  mind  so  as  successfully  to  teach  eni 
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aeratioii.  He  had  studied  the  classics :  but  he  could  not  teach  a  boy  how  to 
ooBstnict  a  simple  English  paragraph.  He  found  himself  wanting  in  that  high- 
est of  art:s,  the  art  of  simplifying  difficult  things  so  that  children  can  grasp 
tliem.  He  therefore,  from  his  own  experience,  ventured  to  say,  that  no  Ul>enu 
profession  so  comes  short  of  its  objects  as  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  Few, 
very  few,  apprehend  its  difficulties.  To  know  how  to  enter  the  child's  soul,  and 
vhea  there  to  know  what  to  do,  is  knowledge  possessed  but  by  few,  and  if  there 
be  a  province  in  which  specific  preparation  be  necessary  it  is  this ;  and  this 
Teiy  preparation  is  what  Normal  Schools  promise  to  confer.  We  want  no  law 
schools,  or  any  higher  schools  or  colleges  at  this  time,  so  much  as  we  want 
seminaries,  to  unfold  the  young  minds  or  this  community.  Another  objection 
might  be  with  some,  that  a  Normal  School  in  Plymouth  County  was  some  trick 
of  the  rich  to  get  advantage  of  the  poor.  He  ably  refuted  this  objection.  He 
Slid  it  happened  to  have  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  It  was  to  be  a  free 
sekwl ;  free  in  tuition  and  open  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  would  eminently 
benefit  the  poor.  The  rich  would  not  go  to  it  except  where  a  great  love  of 
teaching  actuated  a  rich  young  person.  On  the  other  nand  it  would  be  a  free 
school  where  a  very  superior  education  would  be  furnished  gratis  to  any  one 
vho  wished  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  county.  Another  objection  might  be  felt 
hj  some,  viz..  that  it  may  tend  to  raise  the  wages  of  our  teachers.  To  this  he 
replied,  that  females  might  become  teachers  to  a  wider  extent  than  now.  It 
voold,  moreover,  raise  common  schools  to  be  the  best  schools  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  when  they  had  become  the  best  schools,  as  they  should  be,  then  the 
money  now  spent  in  private  schools  would  be  turned  in  to  the  public  ones,  as 
iBthe  Latin  School  at  Boston,  and  higher  wa^es  could  be  given  without  any 
additional  burden  on  our  towns.  He  asked  whv  should  not  the  great  mass  of 
the  jpeople  have  the  best  schools  ?  Why  should  not  talent  and  money  be  ex- 
penoed  on  town  schools  as  well  as  on  academies  and  colleges  1  Let  the  town 
lehools  be  made  as  good  as  to  force  all  parents,  from  mere  selfishness,  to  send 
their  children.  Let  all  our  young  people  come  together,  as  republicans  should, 
find  common  sympathies,  and  move  by  a  common  set  of  nerves.  The  Normal 
School,  while  it  opens  infinite  advantages  to  the  poor,  will  lessen  their  burdens 
lid  elevate  them  to  knowledge  and  influence." 

Hod.  John  Q,uincy  Adams : — 

**  He  bad  examined  the  subject  of  late,  and  he  thought  the  movements  in  this 
CQQOty  by  the  friends  of  education  had  been  deliberate  and  wise  and  Christian; 
ttd  he  thought  the  plan,  contemplated  by  the  very  important  resolution  before  the 
tteeting,  could  not  but  find  favor  with  every  one  who  would  examine  and  com- 
VRhend  iL  All  accounts  concur  in  stating  a  deficiency  of  competent  teachers. 
Be  said,  when  he  came  to  that  meeting,  he  had  objections  to  the  plan  rising 
i&his  mind;  but  those  objections  had  been  met  and  so  clearly  answered,  that 
be  now  was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  the  project,  and  that  it 
limed  at  the  best  interests  of  this  conmiunity.  Under  this  head,  and  alluding 
to  his  views,  he  said,  the  original  settlers  of  New  England  were  the  first  people 
OB  the  face  of  the  globe  who  undertook  to  .say  that  all  children  should  be  edu- 
cufid.  On  this  our  democracy  has  been  founded.  Our  town  schools,  and 
town  meetings,  have  been  our  stronghold  in  this  point ;  and  our  efibrts  now  are 
|o  second  those  of  our  pious  ancestors.  Some  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  been 
i'Bily  praised  for  their  patronage  of  elementary  instruction,  but  they  were  only 
foibwuig  our  early  example.  Our  old  system  has  made  us  an  enlightened  people, 
uid  I  feared  that  the  Normal  School  system  was  to  subvert  the  old  .system, 
^  the  power  from  the  towns  and  put  it  into  the  state,  and  overturn  the  old  demo- 
cratic principle  of  sustaining  the  schools  by  a  tax  on  property ;  but,  I  am  happy 
u>  find  that  this  is  not  its  aim  or  wish ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  accordant  to 
^  the  old  maxims,  and  would  elevate  the  town  schools  to  the  new  wants  of  a 
Siowiag  community.  He  said,  he  thought  of  other  objections,  but  they  were 
3M>  faint  as  to  have  faded  out  of  his  mind.  We  see  monarchs  expending  vast 
ivnt,  establishing  Normal  Schools  through  their  realms,  and  sparing  no  pains 
u>  CQovey  knowledge  and  efficiency  to  all  the  children  of  their  poorest  subjects. 
Aflfl  we  be  outdone  by  Kings  ?  Shall  monarchies  steal  a  march  on  republics  in 
^  patronage  of  that  education  on  which  a  republic  is  based  ?  On  this  great 
Ijl^dgtorions  cause  let  us  expend  freely,  yes,  more  freely  than  on  any  other, 
^beie  WIS  a  usage,  he  added,  in  the  ancient  republic  of  Sparta,  which  now 
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occurred  to  him,  and  which  filled  his  mind  with  this  pleasing  idea,  viz.,  that 
these  endeavors  of  ours  for  the  fit  education  of  all  our  children  would  be  the 
means  of  raising  up  a  generation  around  us  which  would  be  superior  to  our- 
selves. The  usage  alluded  to  was  this :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  a  certain 
day  collected  together  and  marched  in  procession;  dividing  themselves  into 
three  companies ;  the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young.  When  assembled 
for  the  sports  and  exercises,  a  dramatic  scene  was  introduced,  and  the  three 
parties  had  each  a  speaker;  and  Plutarch  gives  the  form  of  phraseology  used 
m  the  several  addres^ses  on  the  occasion.  The  old  men  speak  first ;  and  ad- 
dressing those  beneath  them  in  age,  say, — 

"  We  have  been  in  days  of  old 
Wise,  generous,  brave,  and  bold.' 

Then  come  the  middle-aged,  and  casting  a  triumphant  look  at  their  seniors, 
say  to  them, — 

»*  That  which  in  days  of  yore  ye  were, 
We,  at  the  present  moment,  are." 

Last  march  forth  the  children,  and  looking  bravely  upon  both  companies  who 
had  spoken,  they  shout  forth  thus :~ 

**  Hereafter  at  our  country's  call, 
We  promise  to  surpass  you  all." 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster : — 

'*  He  was  anxious  to  concur  with  others  in  aid  of  the  project.  The  ultimate 
aim  was  to  elevate  and  improve  the  primary  schools ;  and  to  secure  competent 
instruction  to  every  child  which  should  be  bom.  No  object  is  greater  than 
this;  and  the  means,  the  forms  and  agents  are  each  and  all  important.  He  ex- 
pressed his  obligation  to  town  schools,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  their  worth,  con- 
sidering them  the  foundation  of  our  social  and  political  svstcm.  He  said  he 
would  gladW  bear  his  part  of  the  expense.  The  town  scnools  need  improve- 
ment; for  if  they  are  no  better  now  tnan  when  he  attended  them,  they  are  in- 
sufficient to  the  wants  of  the  present  day.  They  have,  till  lately,  been  over- 
looked by  men  who  should  have  considered  them.  He  rejoiced  at  the  noble  efforts 
here  made  of  late,  and  hoped  they  might  be  crowned  with  entire  success.  ♦  • 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  teach  every  thing  through  the  press.  Conversation, 
so  valued  in  ancient  Greece,  is  overlooked  and  neglected ;  whereas  it  is  the 
richest  source  of  culture.  We  teach  too  much  by  manuals,  loo  little  by  direct 
intercourse  with  the  pupil's  mind ;  we  have  too  much  of  words,  too  little  of 
things.  Take  any  oi  tne  common  departments,  how  little  do  we  really  know 
of  the  practical  detail,  say  geology.  It  is  taught  by  books.  It  should  be  taught 
by  excursions  in  the  fields.  So  of  other  things.  We  begin  with  the  abstracts, 
and  know  little  of  the  detail  of  facts;  we  deal  in  generals,  and  go  not  toparlica- 
lars ;  we  besfin  with  the  representative,  leaving  out  the  constituents.  Teachers 
should  teach  things.  It  is  a  reproach  that  the  public  schools  are  not  superior 
to  the  private.  If  I  had  as  many  sons  as  old  Priam,  I  would  send  them  all  to 
the  puolic  schools.  The  private  schools  have  injured,  in  this  respect,  the  pub- 
lic; they  have  impoverished  them.  They  who  should  be  in  them  are  with- 
drawn ;  and  like  so  many  uniform  companies  taken  out  of  the  general  militia, 
those  left  behind  are  none  the  belter.  This  plan  of  a  Normal  School  in 
Plymouth  County  is  designed  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  and  thus  to  cany 
out  the  noble  ideas  of  our  pilgrim  fathers.  There  is  growing  need  that  this  be 
done.  But  there  is  a  larger  view  yet.  Every  man  and  every  woman,  every 
brother  and  every  sister,  is  a  teacher.  Parents  are  eminently  teachers.  Every 
man  has  an  interest  in  the  community,  and  helps  his  share  to  shape  it.  Now, 
if  Normal  Schools  are  to  teach  teachers,  they  enHst  this  interest  on  the  right 
side ;  they  make  parents  and  all  who  any  way  influence  childhood  competent  to 
their  high  office.  The  good  which  these  Seminaries  are  thus  to  spread  through 
the  community  is  incalculable.  They  will  turn  all  the  noblest  enthusiasm  of 
the  land  into  the  holy  channel  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Now,  if  our  Plymouth 
school  succeeds,  they  will  go  up  in  every  part  of  the  state,  and  who  then  can 
compute  the  exalted  character  which  they  may  finally  create  among  us  1  In 
families  there  will  be  better  leaching,  and  the  effect  will  be  felt  ihrooghoat 
society.  This  effort  thus  far  has  done  good.  It  has  raised  in  many  minds  a 
clear  conviction  of  the  importance  of  competent  teachers ;  and  a  clear  benefit 
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to  follow  this  wiU  be,  to  raise  the  estimation  in  which  teachers  should  be  held. 
He  hoped  that  this  course  of  policy  would  raise,  even  beyond  what  we  expected, 
tlie  standard  of  elementary  instruction.  He  considered  the  cost  very  slight. 
It  can  not  come  into  any  expanded  mind  as  an  objection.  If  it  be  an  experi- 
ment, it  is  a  noble  one,  and  snould  be  tried." 

[Mr.  Webster  has  always  stood  out  a  bold  and  eloquent  advocate  of 
common  Bchools.  In  his  centennial  address  at  Plymouth,  in  1822,  he  paid 
the  fbUowing  noble  tribute  to  the  policy  of  New  England  in  this 
reBpect: — 

"  In  this  particular,  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a  merit 
of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly  maintained  the 
principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government, 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to 
chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction, 
¥e  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we 
look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  nave,  or  have  not,  cnildren  to  be 
benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and 
liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society 
IPC  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal 
code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowl- 
edge in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  in- 
tellectaal  enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  *,  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and 
10  Com  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the 
law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We 
hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of 
enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  sentiment.  We  hope  to  continue  and 
prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages  and  farm-houses  of  New  England,  there 
may  be  ondisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  our 
sovemment  rests  directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  en- 
deavor to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not, 
lideed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently 
trast,  and  our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on 
^t  tmst,  that  by  the  difiusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous 
KQiiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  imdermining  of  licentiousness." 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Madison,  Indiana,  after  congratulating  the 
pet^le  of  the  state  on  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  common  school 
edueatioD,  Mr.  Webster  adds : — 

**  Among  the  planets  in  the  sky  of  New  England — the  burning  lights,  which 
tibow  inteUigenoe  and  happiness  on  her  people — the  first  and  most  brilliant  is  her 
^■tan  of  common  schools.    I  congratulate  myself  that  my  first  speech  on  entering 
poUio  yfe  was  in  their  behalf.    Education,  to  accomplish  ihe  ends  of  good  govem- 
meDt,  aboald  be  universally  difiused.    Open  the  doors  of  the  school-house  to  all  the 
ehSdren  of  the  land.    Let  no  man  have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his 
own  o&pring.    Place  the  means  of  education  within  his  reach,  and  if  they  remain 
in  ignorance,  be  it  his  own  reproach.    If  one  object  of  the  expenditure  of  your 
rerenoe  be  protection  agtunst  crime,  you  could  not  devise  a  better  or  cheaper  means 
of  oblaming  it    Other  nations  spend  their  money  in  providing  means  for  its  dcteo- 
lion  and  punishment,  but  it  is  for  the  principles  of  our  government  to  provide  for  its 
aerer  oocurring.    The  one  acts  by  coereiotiy  the  other  1^  prevention.    On  the  diffh- 
Mn  of  education  among  the  people  rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  otf^ 
free  institntions.    I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our  country  from  a  foreign  foe.    The 
Ijw^>ect  of  a  war  with  any  powerful  nation  is  too  remote  to  be  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion.   Bendes,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  our  over- 
t   throw.    Our  destruction,  should  it  come  at  all,  will  be  ih)m  another  quarter.    From 
^  inattention  of  the  people  to  the  oonoems  of  their  government — ^from  their  care- 
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loHnesB  and  neg^igenoe— >I  miift  oot^em  that  I  do  apprehend  some  danger.    I 

that  they  may  plaoe  too  implioit  a  confidence  in  their  public  servants,  and  £eu1  pro- 
perly to  scrutinize  their  conduct, — ^that  in  this  way  they  may  be  made  the  dupes  of 
designing  men,  and  become  the  instruments  of  their  own  undoing.  Make  than 
intelligent,  and  they  wiU  be  vigilant — give  them  the  means  of  detecting  the  wrong, 
and  they  will  apply  the  remedy."] 

Rev.  Dr.  Robbins  remarked — 

"  As  the  offer  of  the  Normal  Schools  had  been  first  made  to  the  Old  Colony, 
that  "  mother  of  us  all,"  he  hoped  that  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  woula 
sustain  the  exalted  character  of  their  fathers ;  and,  as  in  times  past,  so  now, 
go  forward  in  improvements  which  are  to  elevate  and  bless  all  coming  gene- 
rations." • 

The  object  of  the  Convention  was  attained.  One  of  the  three  Nornial 
Schools  which  the  Board  had  decided  to  establish  out  of  the  donation  of 
$10,000,  by  Mr.  Dwight,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  same  sum  by  the 
state,  placed  at  their  disposal,  was  located  at  Bridgewater,  in  Plymoutb 
County. 

A  previous  convention  in  Plymouth  County,  at  Halifax,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1837,  had  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  drawn  up  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,*  asking  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Board  of- 
Education,  and  a  Teachers'  Seminary ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Direo- 
tors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  presented  a  memorial  on  the 
same  subject,  drawn  up  by  George  B.  Emerson,!  of  Boston.  The  Board 
of  Education  was  established  in  that  year,  and  the  Normal  School  in  the 
year  following. 

*  Although  not  directly  connected  with  the  history  of  Nonnal  Schools  in  Ma8Bacho8ett%  it 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  no  individual  in  the  whole  country  has  done  more  ta 
arouse  the  public  mind  of  New  England  to  the  importance  of  Normal  Schools,  and  to  aonie 
extent,  the  leading  minds  of  some  other  states,  than  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks.  He  lectured  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  by  their  request,  at  Concord,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  IStti 
of  June,  1837  and  1838,  and  again  in  1845,  and  in  the  former  year  at  Keene,  Portsmouth,  Concord, 
and  Nashua ;  before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  in  1847,  and  at  several  other  points  in  that 
state ;  before  the  State  Convention  of  the  friends  of  education  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  ia 
November,  18B8;  before  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  March  13, 1839;  at  Philadelphia  abovt 
the  same  time ;  and  at  Providence  in  1838,  during  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  re-organiar> 
tion  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Pub- 
lic High  School  was  in  jeopardy.  On  one  of  these  visits,  Mr.  Brooks  delivered  eight  iiildiimii 
in  seven  days.  These,  however,  are  not  all  the  times  and  places  in  which  we  have  met  widi 
notices  of  his  labors  and  addresses  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  subject.  Although  his  labors,  eveiy 
where,  in  his  own  country  and  out  of  it,  in  his  own  state  and  out  of  it,  Were  gratuitous,  he  did 
not  escape  the  assaults  of  the  newspapers.  In  one  of  these,  he  was  represented  as  "  Captain 
Brooks,"  with  ferule  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresMi^ 
marching  for  a  Normal  School  in  the  clouds. 

t  Mr.  Emerson  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher,  in  a  district  school,  and  before  openiof 
his  private  school  for  young  ladies,  he  was  principal  of  the  English  High  School,  in  Boston, 
on  its  first  establishment,  in  1821.  Under  his  immediate  direction,  Colburn's  '^  First  Lesaom 
in  Intellectual  Arithmetic,"  printed  on  separate  sheets  for  this  purpose,  were  first  tested,  and 
the  deficiencies  ascertained  in  the  classes  of  this  school.  If  Mr.  Emerson  had  rendered  no 
other  service  to  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  in  this  country,  than  to  have  succefli* 
fiiUy  organized  the  First  Public  English  High  School,  and  have  assisted  in  perfecting  the  ''  First 
Lessons,"  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  the  gratitude  of  teachers  and  the  public 
generally. 


A  LECTURE,*- 

on  aPBCIAL  PREPARATION,  A  PREREQUISITE  TO  TEACHING,  1838. 

BT  ROBAOE  KANIT, 


CfftUlemen  of  the  Convention : 

AvTEK  the  lapse  of  another  year,  we  are  again  assemhlcd  to  hold  counsel 
together  for  the  welfare  of  our  children.  On  ttus  occasion  we  have  much  reason 
to  meet  each  other  with  voices  of  congratulation  and  hearts  of  gladness.  During 
the  past  year  the  cause  of  Popular  Education  in  this  Commonwealth  has  gained 
sane  sofnra^es  of  public  opinion.  On  presenting  its  wants  and  its  claims  to  citi- 
lens  in  every  part  of  the  State,  I  have  found  that  there  were  many  individuals 
vfao  appreciated  its  importance,  and  who  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  give 
Vttennce  and  action  to  their  feelings ; — in  almost  every  town,  some, — in  many, 
tbmd. 

Some  of  our  hopes,  also,  have  become  facts.  The  last  Legislature  acted  to- 
ward this  cause  the  part  of  a  wise  and  faithful  guardian.  Inquiries  having  been 
wnt  into  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  to  ascertain  the  deficiencies  in  our  Com- 
moQ-School  system,  and  the  causes  of  failure  in  its  workings ;  and  the  results  of 
those  inquiries  having  been  communicated  to  the  Legislature, — together  with 
8oggesti(Hid  for  the  apphcation  of  a  few  obvious  and  energetic  remedies, — that 
body  forthwith  enacted  such  laws  as  the  wants  of  the  system  most  immediately 
tod  imperiously  demanded.  Probably  at  no  session  since  the  origin  of  our  Com- 
moD-Sdiool  system  have  laws  more  propitious  to  its  welfare  been  made,  tluin 
^miag  the  last. 

$**  *  *  ««* 

But  among  all  the  auspicious  events  of  the  past  year,  ought  not  the  friends 
of  Pqnilar  Education  to  be  most  grateful,  on  account  of  the  offer  made  by  a  pri- 
Tste  gentlemanf  to  the  Legislature,  of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  upon  the 
emditioDs  that  the  State  should  add  thereto  an  equal  sum,  and  that  the  amount 
ihofold  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  qualify in<^ 
toidieTB  for  our  Conmion  Schools,  and  of  the  promptness  and  unanimity  with 
liuch  the  Legislature  acceded  to  the  proposition?  I  say,  the  unanimity,  for  tite 
vote  was  entirely  unanimous  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there  was  but 
<Be  iiay  in  the  Senate.  Vast  donations  have  been  made  in  this  Commonwealth, 
both  by  the  government  and  W  individuals,  for  the  cause  of  learning  in  some  of 
its  higher,  and,  of  course,  more  limited  departments ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
first  instance  where  any  considei^ble  sum  has  been  given  for  the  cause  of  cduca- 
tkn,  generally,  and  irrespective  of  class,  or  sect,  or  party.  Munificent  donations 
bare  frequently  been  made,  among  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  other  States  and 
coontries,  to  perpetuate  some  distinctive  theory  or  dc^ma  of  one's  own,  or  to  re- 
((ute  t  peculiar  few  who  may  have  honored  or  flattered  the  giver.  But  this 
W  given  to  augment  the  common  mass  of  intelligence,  and  to  promote  univer- 
eal  cdture ;  it  was  eiven  with  a  high  and  enlightened  disregard  of  all  local,  party, 
peraoul,  or  sectioned  views ;  it  was  given  for  the  direct  benefit  of  all  the  heart 
«nd  all  the  mind,  extant,  or  to  be  extant,  in  oiu*  beloved  Commonwealth ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  it  certainly  stands  out  almost,  if  not  absolutely  alone,  both  in  the 
unoont  of  the  donation,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  motive  that  prompted  it.  I 
^  Dot  tarnish  the  brightness  of  this  deed  by  attempting  to  gild  it  with  praise. 

*  Copied,  bjr  permlarioD,  from  Leetwrt*  on  Education  hf  Horace  Jtfaum,  SeereUtni  of  the  Mao- 
Mcl«Mtt«  Board  of  Edmcatio*,  Boeton:  William  B.  Fowle.  1845.  Most  of  the  Lectures  em- 
^*nnd  in  this  volume  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Mami  before  conventions  of  the  fliends  ofeducatioiit 
^^  i>  the  several  coonties  of  MBMachuaetts  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  ftt>m  1838  to  1843.  Tlio 
Icctare  wUeh  follows  was  delivered  in  1808,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  a  ftdr  trial  of  the 
*'V*'tiM9t  of  providing  meaos  for  the  necial  qualification  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools 
oftkeStale. 

t  HoDi  Bdmmd  Dwlghty  of  Boston. 
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One  of  the  truest  and  most  impreasive  sentences  ever  uttered  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is,  however,  so  appropriate,  and  forces  itself  so  strongly  ujpon  my  mind,  that 
I  cannot  repress  its  utterance.  When  that  plain  and  homely  Scotch  girl,  Jeannie 
Deans, — the  highest  of  all  the  characters  ever  conceived  by  that  gifted  author^ — 
is  pleading  her  suit  before  the  British  queen,  and  showing  herself  therein  to  be 
ten  times  a  queen, — she  utters  the  sentiment  I  refer  to :  **  But  when,"  sinrs  she, 
**  the  hour  of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body,  and  when  the  hour  of 
death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and  low,  then  it  isna  what  we  hae  dune  for 
oiu'sells,  but  what  we  hae  dune  for  others,  that  we  think  on  maist  pleasantly." 

There  is,  then,  at  last,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts^  a 
recognition  of  the  expediency  of  providing  means  for  the  special  qualification  of 
teachers  for  oiu*  Common  ScqooIs  ;  or,  at  least,  of  submitting  that  question  to  a 
fiiir  experiment.  Let  us  not,  however,  deceive  or  flatter  ourselves  with  ih» 
belief,  that  such  an  opinion  very  gcnendly  prevails,  or  is  veir  deeply  seated. 
A  few,  and  those,  as  we  believe,  best  quidified  to  judge,  hold  this  opimon  as  an 
axiom.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  great  numbers ;  and  it  requires  no  prophetic 
vision  to  foresee  that  any  plan  for  carrying  out  this  object,  however  wisely 
framed,  will  have  to  encounter  not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  selfish. 

The  most  momentous  practical  questions  now  before  our  State  and  country 
are  these :  In  order  to  preserve  our  republican  institutions,  must  not  our  Cknn- 
mon  Schools  be  elevated  in  character  and  increased  in  efi^ciency  ?  and,  in  order 
to  bring  our  schools  up  to  the  pdnt  of  excellence  demanded  by  the  nature  of  our 
institutions,  must  there  not  be  a  special  course  of  study  and  training  to  qualify 
teiichers  for  their  office  f  No  other  worldly  interest  presents  any  question  com- 
parable to  these  in  importance.  To  the  more  special  consideration  of  the  latter, 
— ^namely,  whether  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  require  a  special  course  of 
study  and  training  to  quiJify  them  for  their  vocation, — I  solicit  your  attention, 
during  the  residue  of  this  aadress. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  any  particular  mode  of  preparation,  or  of  prepara- 
tion in  any  particular  class  of  institutions, — ^whether  Normal  Schools,  special  de- 
partments m  academies,  colleges,  or  elsewhere, — ^to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
mstitutions.     Wliat  I  insist  upon,  is,  not  the  form,  but  the  substance. 

Jn  treating  this  subject,  duty  will  require  me  to  speak  of  errors  and  deficien- 
cies ;  and  of  the  inadequate  concepti(His  now  entertifdned  of  the  true  office  and 
mission  of  a  teacher.  This  is  a  painful  obligation,  and  in  discharging  it  I  am  sore 
I  sluill  not  be  misimderstood  by  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind.  Toward  the 
teachers  of  our  schools, — as  a  class, — I  certainly  possess  none  but  the  most  fira- 
terual  feelings.  Their  want  of  adequate  qualifications  is  the  want  of  the  timet, 
rather  than  of  themselves.  Teachers,  heretofore,  have  only  been  partakers  in  a 
general  error, — an  error  in  which  you  and  I,  my  hearers,  have  been  as  profoundly 
lost  as  they.  Let  this  be  their  excuse  hitherto,  and  let  the  ignorance  of  the  past 
be  winked  at ;  but  the  best  service  we  can  now  render  them,  is  to  take  tba 
excuse  away,  by  showing  the  inadequacy  and  .the  unsoundness  of  our  former 
views.  Let  all  who  shall  henceforth  strive  to  do  better,  stand  acquitted  for  past 
delinquencies ;  but  wiU  not  those  deserve  a  double  measure  of  condemnation  who 
shall  set  themselves  in  array  against  measures,  which  so  many  wise  and  good 
men  have  approved, — at  least  until  those  measures  have  been  fairly  tested! 
When  the  tree  shall  have  been  planted  long  enough  to  mature  its  fruit,  then, 
let  it  be  known  by  it»  fruit. 

No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  an  individual  could  build  up  a  material  temple, 
and  give  it  strength,  and  convenience,  and  fair  proportions,  without  first  master- 
in{^  the  architectural  art ;  but  we  have  employed  thousands  of  teachers  for  oar 
children,  to  build  up  the  immortal  Temple  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  never  given 
to  this  divine,  educational  art,  a  day  nor  an  hour  of  preliminary  study  or  atten- 
tion. How  often  have  we  sneered  at  Dogberry  in  the  play,  because  he  holds 
that  "  to  read  and  write  comes  by  nature ;"  when  we  ourselves  have  undertaken 
to  teach,  or  have  employed  teachers,  whose  only  fitness  for  giving  instruction, 
not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  in  all  other  things,  has  come  by  nature,  if  it 
has  come  at  all ;  that  is,  in  exact  accordance  with  Dogberry's  philosophy. 

In  maintaining  the  affirmative  of  this  question, — namely,  that  all  teachers  do 
require  a  special  course  of  study  and  training,  to  qualify  them  for  their  profes* 
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Ami, — I  "Will  not  higgle  with  mj  adversaiy  in  adjusting  preliminaries.  He  may 
be  the  disciple  of  any  school  m  metaphysics,  and  he  may  hold  what  fiEuth  he 
pleases,  respecting  the  mind's  nature  and  essence.  Be  he  spiritualist  or  mate- 
rialist, it  here  matters  not, — nay,  though  he  should  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
substance  as  mind  or  spirit  at  all,  I  will  not  stop  to  dispute  that  point  with  him» 
—preferring  rather  to  imitate  the  example  of  those  old  knighfs  of  the  tourna- 
ment, who  felt  such  confidence  in  the  justness  of  their  cause,  that  they  gave 
their  adversaries  the  adnmtage  of  sun  and  wind.  For,  whatever  the  mind  may 
be,  in  its  inscrutable  n4ture  or  essence,  or  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
mind  or  spirit  at  all,  properly  so  called,  this  we  have  seen  and  do  know,  that 
there  come  beings  into  tnis  world,  with  every  incoming  generation  of  children, 
who,  although  at  first  so  ignorant,  helpless,  speechless, — so  incapable  of  all  mo- 
tion, upright  or  rotary, — that  we  can  nardly  persuade  ourselves  they  have  not 
lost  ihcir  way,  and  come,  by  mistake,  into  the  wrong  world ;  yet,  after  a  few 
swift  years  have  passed  away,  we  see  thousands  of  these  same  ignorant  and 
helpless  beings,  expiating  horrible  offenses  in  prison-cells,  or  dasbing  themselves 
to  death  against  the  hm  of  a  maniac's  cage ; — others  of  them,  we  see,  holding 
'colloquy  sublime,'*  in  halls  where  a  nation's  fate  is  arbitrated,  or  solving  some 
of  the  mightiest  problems  that  belong  to  this  wonderful  universe ; — and  others 
still,  there  are,  who,  bjr  daily  and  nightly  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  God,  have 
kindled  that  fire  of  divine  truth  within  their  bosoms,  by  which  they  become  those 
moral  luminaries  whose  light  shineth  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  unto  the 
odier.  And  this  amazing  change  in  these  feeble  and  helpless  creatures, — this 
transfiguration  of  them  for  good  or  for  evil, — is  wrought  by  laws  of  orgiuiization 
and  of  increase,  as  certain  in  their  operation,  and  as  infalbble  in  their  results,  as 
tiiose  by  which  the  skillful  gardener  substitutes  flowers,  and  delicious  fruits,  and 
healing  herbs,  for  briers,  and  thorns,  and  poisonous  plants.  And  as  we  hold  the 
gardener  responsible  for  the  productions  of  his  g;arden,  so  is  the  community  re- 
qxnsible  for  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  its  children. 

Some,  indeed,  maintain, — erroneously  as  we  believe, — that  a  difference  in  edu- 
cation is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  differences  existing  among  men.  They  hold 
&st  all  persons  come  into  the  world  just  alike  in  disposition  and  capacity,  though 
tiiey  go  through  it  and  out  of  it  so  amazingly  diverse.  They  hold,  in  snort,  that 
if  any  two  men  had  changed  cradles,  they  would  have  changed  characters  and 
epitaphs ; — that,  not  only  does  the  same  quantity  of  substance  or  essence  go  to 
the  constitution  of  every  human  mind,  but  that  all  minds  are  of  the  same  quality 
also^ — all  having  the  same  powers,  and  bearing,  originally,  the  same  image  and 
nperscription,  like  so  many  naif-dollars  struck  at  the  government  mint. 

Bat  deeply  as  education  goes  into  the  core  of  the  heart  and  the  marrow  of  the 
bones,  we  do  not  claim  for  it  any  such  prerogative.  There  are  certain  substruc- 
tures of  temperament  and  disposition,  which  education  finds,  at  the  beginning  of 
ita  work,  and  which  it  can  never  whoUjr  annul  Nor  does  it  comport  with  the 
endless  variety  and  beauty  manifested  m  all  other  parts  of  the  Creator's  works, 
to  suppose  that  he  made  all  ears  and  eyes  to  be  deli^^hted  with  the  same  tunes 
and  colors ;  or  provided  so  good  an  excuse  for  plagiarism,  as  that  all  minds  were 
made  to  tlunk  the  same  thoughts.  This  inherent  and  original  diversity,  however, 
(mly  increases  the  difficulty  of  education,  and  gives  additional  force  to  the 
argument  for  previous  preparation ;  for,  were  it  true  that  all  children  are  bom 
just  alike,  in  disposition  and  capacity,  the  only  labor  would  be  to  discover  the 
right  method  for  educating  a  single  child,  and  to  stereotype  it  for  all  the  rest. 

This,  however,  we  must  concede  to  those  who  affirm  the  original  equality  and 
exact  similitude  of  all  minds ; — namely,  that  all  minds  have  the  same  element- 
ary or  constituent  faculties.  This  is  all  that  we  mean  when  we  say  that  human 
uictre  is  every  where  the  same.  This  is,  in  part,  what  the  Scriptures  mean 
when  they  say,  **  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men."  The  contrasts 
vaoog  men  result,  not  fi'om  the  possession  of  a  different  number  of  original  fSac- 
nhies,  but  from  possessing  the  same  faculties,  in  different  proportions,  and  in 
different  degrees  of  activity.  The  civilized  men  of  the  present  day,  have  neither 
more  nor  leas  faculties,  in  number,  than  their  barbarian  ancestors  had.  If  so,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  about  what  year,  or  century,  a  new  good  faculty 
^  given  to  the  race,  or  an  old  bad  one  was  taken  away.    An  assembly  of 

QTiUxed  men,  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  convening  to  devise  measures  for  dimin- 
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# 
iflhiDg  the  number  of  capital  crimes,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  number  of  capital 

Sunifhments,  were  bom  with  the  same  number  and  kind  of  Acuities, — ^though 
oubtless  differing  greatly  in  proportion  and  in  activity, — with  a  company  of 
Battas  islanders,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  who,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  may  be  going  to  attend  the  holiday  rites  of  a  public  execution,  and,  as  ia 
their  w(xit,  to  dine  on  the  criminal.  As  each  human  face  has  the  same  number 
of  features,  each  human  body  the  same  number  of  limbs,  muscles,  organs,  <&c^  so 
each  human  soul  has  the  same  capacities  of  Keason,  Conscience,  Hope,  Fear,  Love, 
Self-love,  <fec.  The  differences  fie  in  the  relative  strength  and  supremacy  of 
these  powers.    The  human  eye  is  composed  of  about  twenty  distinct  parts  or 

J)ieces ;  yet  these  constituent  parts  are  so  differently  arranged  that  one  man  is 
ar-sighted,  another  near-sighted.  When  an  oculist  Las  mastered  a  knowledge 
of  one  eye,  he  knows  the  general  plan  upon  which  all  eyes  have  been  formed ; 
but  he  must  still  learn  the  peculiarities  of  each,  or,  in  his  practice,  he  will  ruin 
all  he  touclies.*  When  a  surgeon,  or  an  aasasain,  knows  wnere  one  man's  heart 
is,  he  knows,  substantially,  where  the  hearts  of  all  other  men  may  be  found. 
And  so  of  the  mind  and  its  faculties.  It  is  because  of  this  coumiunity  of  original 
endowments,  that  all  tlie  great  works  of  nature,  and  art,  and  science,  address  a 
conmion  susceptibiUty  or  capacity,  existing  in  all  minds.  It  is  because  of  this 
kindred  nature  that  the  same  earth  is  given  to  us  all,  as  a  common  residence. 
The  possession  by  each  of  lus  complement  of  powers  and  susceptibilities,  confers 
the  common  nature,  while  the  different  portions  or  degrees  in  which  they  exist, 
and  the  predominance  of  one  or  a  few  over  the  others,  break  us  up  into  mural 
and  intellectual  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  making  or 
of  carryiog  a  Revelation  to  the  whole  human  race,  unless  that  race  has  common 
capadfies  and  wants  to  which  the  revelation  is  adapted.  And  hence  we  learn 
the  appaUing  truth, — a  truth  which  should  strike  "  loud  on  the  heart  as  thunder 
on  the  ear," — that  every  child  bom  into  this  world  has  tendencies  and  suscepti- 
bilities pointing  to  the  furthest  extremes  of  good  and  eviL  Each  one  has  the 
capacity  of  immeasiu-able  virtue  or  vice.  As  each  body  has  an  immensity  of 
natural  space  open  all  around  it,  so  each  spirit,  when  waked  into  life,  has  an  im- 
mensity of  moral  space  open  all  around  it  Each  soul  has  a  pinion  by  which  it 
may  soar  to  the  highest  empyrean,  or  sWoop  downward  to  the  Tartarean  abysa 
In  the  feeblest  voice  of  inmncy,  there  is  a  tone  which  can  be  made  to  pour  a 
sweeter  melody  into  the  symphonies  of  angels,  or  thunder  a  harsher  discord 
through  the  blasphemies  of  demons.  To  plume  these  wings  for  an  upper  or  a 
nether  flight ;  to  lead  these  voices  forth  into  harmony  or  dissonance ;  to  woo 
these  beings  to  go  where  they  should  go,  and  to  be  what  they  should  be, — does 
it,  or  does  it  not,  my  friends,  require  some  knowledge,  some  anxious  forethought, 
some  enlightening  preparation  t 

You  must  pardon  me,  if  on  this  subject  I  speak  to  you  with  great  plainness ; 
and  you  must  allow  me  to  appeal  directly  to  your  own  course  of  conduct  in 
other  things.  You  have  property  to  be  preserved  for  the  support  of  your  chil- 
dren while  you  five,  or,  when  you  die,  for  their  patrimony ;  you  have  health  and 
life  to  be  guarded  and  continued,  that  they  may  not  be  bereaved  of  their  natural 
protectors ; — and  you  have  the  children  themselves,  with  their  unbounded,  un- 
fathomable capacities  of  happiness  and  misery.  Now,  in  respect  to  your  prop- 
erty, what  is  it  your  wont  to  do,  when  a  young  lawyer  comes  into  ue  village, 
erects  his  sign,  and  (the  most  unexclusive  of  men)  gives  to  the  pubfic  a  general 
invitation  f  Though  he  has  a  diploma  from  a  college,  and  the  solemn  approval 
of  bench  and  bar,  yet  how  warily  do  the  pubfic  approach  him.  How  mucn  he  is 
reconnoitered  before  ho  is  retained.  How  many  premeditated  plans  are  laid  to 
MJpear  to  meet  him  accidentaUy,  to  talk  over  indifferent  subjects  with  him, — 
the  weather,  the  crops,  or  Congressional  matters, — ^in  order  to  measure  him,  and 
probe  him,  and  see  if  there  be  any  hopefulness  in  him.    And  should  aU  things 

*  I  have  beard  that  distiDguiBhed  surgeon,  Doct  John  C  Warren,  of  Boston,  relate  the  Ibnow* 
tag  aoeodote,  which  happened  to  him  in  London  r— Being  invited  to  witnea  a  very  difficult  oper* 
■ttoo  upon  the  human  eye,  by  a  celebrated  English  oculist,  he  was  so  much  struck  by  the  akill 
and  Bci«>oe  which  were  exhibited  by  the  operator,  that  he  sought  a  private  interview  with  him, 
to  iaqoiro  by  what  means  he  had  become  so  aooompliihed  a  marter  of  his  art.  **  Sir,**  said  the 
oeoUit,  ^  I  spoiled  a  hat-fiill  of  eyes  to  leam  it"  Thus  it  is  with  Inaompetent  teachers ;  they  may 
q»oll  achowooma^uU  of  children  to  leam  how  to  toachy-^and  pertiapa  may  not  always  learn 
erentben. 
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iranHe  fivrorablj,  the  joang  attorney  is  intnuted,  in  the  fint  instanoe,  only  witili 
•QDM  outlaired  note,  or  aome  doubtfol  aooount,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  No 
luui  ever  thinks  of  tnisting  a  case  which  involves  the  old  homestead,  to  his  in- 
enperieoced  hands.    He  would  as  soon  set  fire  to  it 

So,  too^  of  a  young  physician.  No  matter  from  what  medical  college,  home  or 
foreign,  he  may  bring  ms  credentiala  From  day  to  day  the  neighbors  watdi 
him  without  seeming  to  look  at  him.  In  good-wives'  parties,  the  question  is 
eonfideotially  discussed,  whether,  in  a  case  of  ezi^ncy,  it  would  be  sue  to  send 
for  ^^n.  And  when,  at  last,  he  is  gladdened  with  a  call,  it  is  only  to  look  at 
ame  sorfaee  ailment,  or  to  pother  a  httle  about  the  extremities.  Nobody  allows 
lam  to  lay  his  unpracrticed  hand  upon  the  vitak.  Now  this  common  sentiment,^- 
this  common  practice  of  mankin<t — ^is  only  the  instinctive  dictate  of  prudence. 
It  is  only  a  tacit  recognition  of  a  truth  felt  by  all  sensible  men,  that  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  to  do  a  thing  wron^,  but  only  one  to  do  it  right.  And  if  it  be 
hot  reasonable  to  exercise  such  vigilance  and  caution,  in  selecting  a  healer  for 
oar  bodies  which  perish,  or  a  counselor  for  our  worldly  estates,  who  shall  assign 
limits  to  the  circumspection  and  fidelity  with  which  the  teachers  of  our  children 
dionld  be  chosen,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  or  even  months,  will 
determine,  as  by  a  sort  of  predestiiiaticm,  ujpoa.  so  much  of  their  future  fortunes 
ad  destiny  t 

Again :  it  is  the  universal  sense  of  mankind,  that  skill  and  facility,  in  all  other 
thin^  depend  upon  study  and  practice.  We  always  demand  more,  where  op- 
portonitiefl  have  been  greater.  We  stamp  a  man  with  inferiority,  though  he 
does  ten  times  better  than  another,  if  he  has  had  twenty  times  the  advantages. 
We  know  that  a  skillful  navigator  will  carry  a  vessel  through  perilous  straits,  in 
I  gale  of  wind,  and  save  cargo  and  lives,  while  an  ignorant  one  wiU  wreck  both, 
ID  a  broad  channel  With  what  a  song  of  delight  we  have  all  witnessed,  how 
euily  and  surely  that  wise  and  good  man,  at  the  head  of  a  great  institution  m 
oar  own  State,  will  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  insane ;  and  how,  when  each  faculty 
of  a  fiery  spirit  bursts  away  like  an  affrighted  steed  from  its  path,  this  mighty 
tamer  of  madmen  will  temper  and  quell  their  wild  impetuosity  and  restore  tnem 
ts  the  guidance  of  reason.  Nay,  the  great  moral  healer  can  do  this,  not  to  one 
ooly,  but  to  hundreds,  at  a  time ;  while,  even  in  a  far  shorter  period  than  he 
iiD  to  aocomplish  sudi  a  wonderful  work,  an  ignorant  and  passionate  teacher 
vill  torn  a  hundred  gentle,  confiding  spirits  into  rebels  and  anarchista  And, 
ay  hearers,  we  recc^izc  the  existence  of  these  fiicts,  we  apply  these  obvious 
pnndples,  to  every  thing  but  to  the  education  of  our  children. 

Why  cannot  we  derive  instructicm  even  from  the  folly  of  those  wandering 
ifaowmen  who  spend  a  life  in  teaching  brute  animals  to  perform  wonderful  feats  t 
¥e  have  all  seen,  or  at  least  we  have  all  beard  of^  some  learned  horse,  or  learned 
pig,  or  learned  dog.  Though  the  superiority  over  their  fellows,  possessed  by 
tittse  brute  prodigies,  may  have  been  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  possession 
of  greater  natural  parts,  yet  it  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  higher  compe- 
te!^ of  their  instructor.  Their  teacher  had  acquired  a  deeper  insight  into  tlieir 
natures ;  his  sagacious  practice  had  discovered  the  means  by  which  their  talents 
eoold  be  unfolded  and  brought  out.  However  unworthy  and  even  contemptible, 
therefiyre,  Uie  mere  trainer  of  a  dog  may  be,  yet  he  illustrates  a  great  principle. 
Bjr  showing  us  the  superiority  of  a  well-trained  dog,  he  shows  what  might  be  the 
laperiority  of  a  well-tramed  child.  He  shows  us  that  higher  ac(^uisitioiis, — what 
may  be  called  academical  attainments, — in  a  few  favored  individuals  of  the  ca- 
nine race,  are  not  so  much  the  results  of  a  more  brilliant  genius  on  the  part  of 
the  dog-pupil,  as  they  are  the  natural  reward  and  consequence  of  his  enjoying 
the  instructions  of  a  professor  who  has  concentrated  all  his  energies  upon  dpg- 
teadung. 

Sorely  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  workman  should  understand  two  thin^  in 
regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  work :-— ^r»f,  its  natural  properties,  quabtiea^ 
and  powers ;  and  seeondlyj  the  means  of  modifying  and  regulatinfi^  them,  with  a 
▼lew  to  improvement  In  relation  to  the  mechanic  arts,  tms  is  admitted  by  alL 
^Tery  body  knows  that  the  strength  of  the  blow  must  be  adjusted  to  the  mal- 
lability  of  the  metal  It  will  not  do  to  strike  glass  and  flint  either  with  the 
mne  force  or  with  the  same  implements ;  and  the  proper  instrument  will  never 

be  selected  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  purpose  to  be  effected  by  its  use.    If  it 
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man  working  on  wood  mistakes  it  for  iron,  and  attempts  to  soften  it  in  the  fii 
his  product  is — ashes.  And  so  if  a  teacher  supposes  a  cLild  to  have  but  one  ten 
ency  and  one  adaptation  when  he  has  many ; — if  a  teacher  treats  a  child 
though  his  nature  were  wholly  animal,  or  wholly  intellectual,  or  wholly  mot 
and  religious,  he  disfigures  and  mutilates  the  nature  of  that  child,  and  wrendi 
his  whole  structure  into  deformity. 

The  being,  J/an,  is  more  complex  and  diversified  in  constitution,  and  mo 
Tariously  endowed  in  faculties,  than  any  other  earthly  work  of  the  Creator, 
is  in  this  assemblage  of  powers  and  prerogatives  that  his  strength  and  n^ee 
reside.  They  constitute  his  sovereignty  and  lordship  over  the  creation  aroa 
him.  By  our  bodily  organization  we  are  adapted  to  the  material  world  in  whi 
we  are  placed ;— our  eye  to  the  light,  which  makes  known  to  us  every  chani 
in  the  form,  motion,  color,  position,  of  all  objects  within  visual  range ;— our  e 
and  tongue  to  U\e  air,  which  fiows  around  us  in  silence,  yet  is  forever  readr 
be  waked  into  voice  and  music ; — our  hand  to  all  the  cunning  works  of  art  whi 
subserve  utility  or  embellishment  Still  more  wonderfully  docs  the  spiriti] 
nature  of  man  befit  his  spiritual  relations.  Whatever  there  is  of  law,  of  ordi 
of  duty,  in  the  works  of  Gk)d,  or  in  the  progressive  conditions  of  the  race,  all  ha' 
their  spiritual  counterparts  within  him.  By  his  perceptive  and  intellects 
faculties  he  leams  the  properties  of  created  things,  and  discovers  the  laws  I 
which  they  are  governed,  ^y  tracing  the  relation  between  causes  and  efTec 
he  acquires  a  kind  of  prophetic  visicm  and  power ;  for,  by  conforming  to  the  v 
changing  laws  of  Nature,  he  enlists  her  in  his  service,  and  she  works  with  him 
fiilfimng  his  predictions.  Regarded  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  member  of  a  ra 
which  reproouces  itself  and  passes  away,  his  lower  propensities, — those  which 
holds  in  common  with  the  brutes, — ^are  the  instincts  and  means  to  preserve  hi 
self  and  to  perpetuate  his  kind ;  while  by  his  tastes,  and  by  the  social,  moral,  ai 
religious  sentiments  of  which  he  is  capalie,  he  is  attuned  to  all  the  beauties  ai 
subUmities  of  creation,  his  heart  is  made  responsive  to  all  the  delights  of  frien 
ship  and  domestic  affection,  and  he  is  invited  to  hold  that  spiritual  intercom 
wiui  his  Maker,  which  attonce  Btrengthens  and  enraptures. 

Now* the  voice  of  God  and  of  Nature  declares  audibly  which  of  these  vario 
powers  within  us  are  to  command,  and  which  are  to  obey ;  and  with  whidi, 
every  questionable  case,  resides  the  ultimate  arbitrament.  Even  the  low« 
propensities  are  not  to  be  wholly  extirpated.  Within  the  bounds  prescribed  1 
the  social  and  the  divine  law,  they  have  their  rightful  claims.  But  the  moi 
and  the  religious  sentiments, — Benevolence,  Conscience,  Reverence  for  the  A 
creating  and  All-bestowing  Power, — ^these  have  the  prerogative  of  supremai 
and  alwolute  dominiim.  Ihese  are  to  walk  the  halls  of  the  soul,  like  a  god,  D 
8u£fer  rebellion  to  live  under  their  eye.  Yet  how  easy  for  this  many-gifted  I 
ing  to  fall, — ^more  easy,  indeed,  because  of  his  many  gifts.  Some  subject-facoll 
some  subordinate  power,  in  Uie  spiritual  realm,  unfortunately  inflamed,  or,* 
what  is  fax  more  common, — unwisely  stimulated  by  an  erroneous  educatic 
grows  importunate,  exorbitant,  aggrandizes  itself,  encroaches  upon  its  fellor 
faculties,  imtil,  at  last,  obtaining  the  mastery,  it  subverts  the  moral  order  of  t] 
soul,  and  wages  its  parricidal  war  against  the  sovereignty  of  conscience  withi 
and  the  laws  of  society  and  of  Heaven  without.  And  how  unspeakably  dreadf 
are  the  retributions  which  come  in  the  train  of  these  remorseless  usurpers,  wb 
they  obtain  dominion  over  the  soul  1  Take,  for  instance,  the  earlicst-develope 
the  most  purely  selfish  and  ianimal  appetite  that  belongs  to  us, — that  for  noi 
ishing  beverage.  It  is  the  first  which  demands  gratification  after  birth.  Su 
jected  to  the  laws  of  temperance,  it  will  retain  its  zest,  fresh  and  genial,  f 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  it  affords  the  last  corporal  solace  upon  earth  to  tl 
parched  lips  of  the  dying  man.  Yet,  if  the  possessor  of  tliis  same  pleasure-givii 
appetite  shall  be  incited,  either  by  examples  of  inordinate  indulgence,  or  1 
festive  songs  in  praise  of  tlie  vine  and  the  wine-cup,  to  inflame  it,  and  to  feed  i 
deceitful  fires,  though  but  for  the  space  of  a  few  short  year^  then  the  spell 
the  sorcerer  will  be  upon  him ;  and,  day  by  day,  he  will  go  and  cast  himself  in 
the  fiery  furnace  whicn  he  has  kindled ; — nor  himself,  the  pitiable  victim,  aloo 
but  he  will  seize  upon  parents  and  wife  and  his  group  of  innocent  children,  ai 
plunge  with  them  all  into  the  seething  hell  of  intemperance. 

So  there  v^  in  human  nature,  an  innate  desire  of  acquiring  property, — of  ow 
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IB^  lomeihiiig,— of  usin^  the  poesessives  my  and  mine.  Within  proper  limitfl, 
thu  instinct  is  laodabl]^  indulged.  Its  success  affords  a  pleasure  in  which  reason 
on  take  a  part  It  stimulate  and  strengthens  many  other  Acuities.  It  makes 
u  thouffhtful  and  fore-thoughtfiiL  It  is  the  parent  of  industry  and  frugality, — 
and  industry  and  firugality,  as  we  all  know,  are  blood-relations  to  the  whole 
funilj  of  the  virtues.  But  to  the  eye  and  heart  of  one  in  whom  this  loye  of  ao- 
^oiaition  has  become  absorbing  and  insane,  all  the  diversified  substances  in  crea- 
tion are  reduced  to  two  classes, — ^that  which  is  gold,  and  that  which  is  not ; — and 
all  the  works  of  Nature  are  valued  or  despised,  and  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
lociety  upheld  or  assailed,  as  ihey  are  supposed  to  be  favorable  or  unfi&vorable 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  festive  circle 
or  in  the  funeral  train ;  whether  in  hearing  the  fervid  and  thrilling  appeals  of  the 
aanctuary ,  or  the  pathos  of  civic  eloquence,  one  idea  alone, — ^that  of  money,  money, 
moiiey, — ^holds  possession  of  the  miser's  soul ;  its  voice  rings  forever  in  his  ear ; 
and  were  he  in  the  garden  of  Eden, — ^its  beauty,  and  music,  and  perfume  suffu- 
Nttg  all  his  senses,— 3iis  only  thought  would  be,  how  much  money  it  would  bring  I 
Sudi  misdiief  comes  from  giving  supreraacn^  to  a  subordinate,  though  an  essen- 
tial and  highly  useful  fskculty.  This  mischief  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  parents 
and  teachers  produce,  when,  through  an  ignorance  of  the  natural  and  appropriate 
methods  of  inducing  children  to  study,  they  hire  them  to  learn  by  the  offer  of 
pecuniary  rewards. 

So,  too,  we  all  have  an  innate  love  for  whatever  is  beautiful ; — a  sentiment 
that  yearns  for  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  arts,  and  in  the 
embellishments  of  Ufe, — a  feeling  which  would  prompt  us  to  '^  gild  refined  gold, 
to  paint  the  lily,  to  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet,  and  add  another  hue  unto  the 
jramhowy    Portions  of  the  external  world  have  been  exquisitely  adapted  to  this 
inborn  love  of  the  beautiful,  by  Him  who  has  so  clothed  tne  lilies  of  the  field  that 
ther  outshine  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.    This  sentiment  ma^  be  too  much  or  too 
little  cultivated ; — so  little  as  to  make  us  disdain  gratifications  that  are  at  once 
iDDOoent  and  pure ;  or  so  much  as  to  over-refine  us  into  a  hateful  fastidiousness. 
In  the  works  of  nature,  beauty  is  generally,  if  not  always,  subordinated  to  utility. 
b  cases  of  incompatibility,  gracefulness  yields  to  strength,  not  strength  to  grace- 
folnesa.    How  would  the  rising  sun  mock  us  with  his  splendor,  if  he  brought  no 
life  or  warmth  in  his  beams  I    The  expectation  of  autumnal  harvests  enhances 
the  beauty  of  vernal  bloom.    These  manifestations  of  nature  admonish  us  re- 
specting the  rank  which  ornament  or  accomplishment  should  hold  in  the  char- 
acter and  in  the  works  of  men ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  education  of  children. 
Christ  referred  oecanonally  to  the  beauties  and  charms  of  nature,  but  dwelt 
perpetually  upon  the  obligations  of  duty  and  charity.    But  what  opposite  and 
enevous  offenses  are  committed  on  this  subject  by  cufferent  portions  of  society  1 
Ihe  laboring  classes,  by  reason  of  early  parental  neglect  in  cultivating  a  love  for 
the  beautiful,  often  forego  pleasures  which  a  boimtiful  Providence  scatters  pro- 
fosely  and  gratuitously  around  them,  and  strews  beneath  their  feet ;  while  there 
IB  a  class  of  persons  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  social  scale,  who,  from  never 
oomprehending  the  immeasurable  value  of  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
created,  and  the  vast  beneficence  of  which,  from  their  wealth  and  station,  they 
are  capable,  actually  try  every  thing;  however  intrinsically  noble  or  sacred,  by 
some  conventional  law  of  fasluon,  by  some  arbitrary  and  capricious  standard  of 
elegance.    In  European  society,  this  class  of  "  fashionables"  is  numerous.    They 
have  their  imitators  here, — ^beings,  who  are  not  men  and  women,  but  similitudes 
only, — ^who  occupy  the  vanishing  point  in  the  perspective  of  society,  where  all 
that  is  true,  or  noble,  or  estimable  in  human  nature,  fades  away  mto  nothing. 
With  this  class  it  is  no  matter  what  a  man  does  with  the  "  Ten  Commandments," 
proTided  he  keeps  those  of  Lord  Chesterfield ;  and,  in  their  society.  Beau  Brum- 
mel  would  take  precedence  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

In  a  Report  lately  made  by  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  the  survey  of 
tlua  Commonwealth,  I  noticea  a  statement  respecting  some  farmers  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  county  of  Essex,  who  attempted  to  raise  sun-flowers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  oil  from  the  seeds.  Twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  the 
largest  crop  ndsed  by  any  one.  Six  bushels  of  the  seed  yielded  but  one  gallon 
of  oil,  worth,  in  the  market,  one  dollar  and  seventeen  cents  only.  It  surely  re- 
<lQred  DO  great  boldness  to  assert  that  the  experiment  did  not  succeed :— culti- 
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TatioD,  one  acre:  product,  three  gallons  of  oil;  yalne,  three  dollars  and  fiftj 
cents  I — ^which  would,  perhaps,  about  half  repay  the  cost  of  labor.  Woe  to  thie 
farmer  who  seeks  for  independence  by  raising  sun-flowers  I  Ten  times  woe  to  the 
parents  who  rear  up  sunnflower  sons  or  sun-flower  daughters, — ^instead  of  sons 
whose  hearts  glow  and  bum  with  an  immortal  seal  to  run  the  noble  career  of 
usefuhiess  and  virtue  which  a  hapuy  fortime  has  laid  open  before  them ; — instead 
of  daughters  who  cherish  such  high  resolves  of  duty  as  lift  them  even  above  an 
enthusiasm  for  greatness,  into  those  loftier  and  serene  regions  where  greatness 
comes  not  from  excitement,  but  is  native,  and  ever-springing  and  ever-abiding. 
Every  eoa^  whatever  may  be  his  expectations  as  to  fortune,  ought  to  be  so  edu- 
catea  that  he  can  superintend  some  part  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  sodal 
life ;  and  every  daughter  ought  to  be  so  educated  that  she  can  answer  the  claims 
of  humanity,  whether  those  claims  require  the  labor  of  the  head  or  the  labor  of 
the  hand.  Every  daughter  ought  to  be  so  trained  that  she  can  bear,  with  dignity 
and  self-sustaining  abiUtv,  those  revolutions  in  Fortune's  wheel,  which  sometimes 
bring  the  kitchen  up  and  turn  the  parlor  down. 

Again ;  we  have  a  natural,  spontaneous  feeling  of  self-respect,  an  innate  sense 
that,  simply  in  our  capacity  as  human  beings,  we  are  worth  something,  and  en- 
titled to  some  consideratioa  This  principle  constitutes  the  interior  frame-work 
of  some  of  the  virtues,  veiled,  indeed,  by  their  own  beautiful  covering,  but  still 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  in  an  erect  posture,  amidst  all  the  overbearing 
currents  and  forces  of  the  world.  Where  this  feeling  of  self-respect  exists  too 
weakly,  the  whole  character  beocHnes  limber,  flaccid,  impotent,  sinks  under  the 
menace  of  opposition,  and  can  be  frightened  out  of  any  thing  or  into  any  thing. 
On  the  other  nand,  when  this  propensity  ag^andizes  itself,  and  becomes  swollen 
and  deformed  with  pride,  and  conceit,  and  mtolerance,  it  is  a  for  more  offensive 
nuisance  than  many  of  those  which  the  law  authorizes  us  to  abate,  summarily, 
by  force  and  arms.  Our  political  institutions  are  a  ridi  alluvium  for  the  growth 
of  self-esteem ;  for,  while  every  body  knows  that  there  are  the  greatest  differ* 
ences  between  men  in  point  of  honesty,  of  ability,  of  will  to  do  g^cKl  and  to  pro- 
mote right,  yet  our  nindamental  laws, — and  rightly  too, — ordain  a  poUtical 
equality.  But  what  is  not  right  is,  that  the  politiod  equality  is  the  fact  mainlj 
regarded,  while  there  is  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
equalities. And  thus  a  £Eiculty,  designed  to  subserve,  and  capable  of  subserving 
the  greatest  good,  engenders  a  low  ambition,  and  fills  the  land  with  the  war- 
whoop  of  party  strife. 

These  are  specimens  only  of  a  long  list  of  original  tendencies  or  attributes  of 
the  human  mind,  from  a  more  full  enumeration  and  exposition  of  which,  I  must, 
on  this  occasion,  refraia  But  have  not  enough  been  referred  to,  to  authorize  ut 
to  assert  the  general  doctrine,  that  every  teacher  ought  to  have  some  notions, 
dear,  definite,  and  comprehensive,  of  the  manifold  powers, — the  various  nature,-— 
of  the  beings  confided  to  his  hands,  so  that  he  may  repress  the  redundancy  of  a 
too  luxuriant  growth,  and  nourish  the  feeble  with  his  fostering  care  ?  No  idea 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  that  children  go  to  school  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  only,  and  not  to  form  character.  The  character  of  children  is  always 
forming.  No  place,  no  companion  is  without  an  influence  upon  it ;  and  at  scbdid 
it  is  formed  more  rapidly  tnan  any  where  else.  The  mere  fact  of  the  presence 
of  so  many  children  together,  puts  the  social  or  dissocial  nature  of  each  into 
fervid  action.  To  be  sent  to  scnool,  especially  in  the  country,  is  often  as  great 
an  event  in  a  child's  life,  as  it  is,  in  his  father  s,  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Court : 
and  we  all  know  with  what  unwonted  force  all  things  affect  the  mind,  in  new  placea 
and  under  new  circumstances.  Every  child,  too,  when  he  first  goes  to  school, 
understands  that  he  is  put  upon  his  good  behavior ;  and,  with  man  or  child,  it  is 
a  very  decisive  thing,  and  reaches  deep  into  character  and  far  into  futurity,  when 
put  upon  his  good  belinvior,  to  prove  recreant  Now,  teachers  take  children 
under  their  care,  as  it  were,  durinp  theJirH  warm  days  of  the  spring  of  life,  wh^ 
more  can  be  done  toward  directing  their  growth  and  modifying  their  disposi- 
tions, than  can  be  done  in  years,  at  a  later  season  of  their  existence. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  that  every  teacher  should  know,  by  what  means,— 
by  virtue  of  what  natural  laws, — the  human  powers  and  faculties  are  strength- 
ened  or  enfeebled.  There  is  a  principle  runmng  through  every  mental  opera- 
tion,— withcNit  a  knowledge  of  which,  without  a  knowledge  how  to  apply  which. 
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the  life  of  the  most  fiuthfal  teacher  will  be  only  a  suoceasion  of  well-inteDtkMied 
emn.    The  growth  or  decline  of  all  our  powers  depends  upon  a  stcadfiMt  law. 
Tbere  is  no  more  chance  in  the  processes  of  their  growth  or  decay  than  there  is 
in  the  Multiplication  Table,    itiey  crow  by  exercise,  and  they  lose  tone  and 
Tigor  by  inaction.    All  the  faculties  nave  their  related  objects,  and  they  grow 
by  being  excited  to  action  through  the  stimulus  or  instrumentality  of  those  ob- 
jects   Each  faculty,  too^  has  its  own  set  or  class  of  related  objects ;  and  the 
clnasoo  of  related  objects  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  do  the  corresponding 
fkculties  which  they  naturally  excite.     If  any  one  power  or  faculty,  therefore,  is 
to  be  strengthened,  so  ajs  to  perform  its  office  with  facility,  precision,  and  dis- 
patch, that  identical  faculty, — not  any  other  one, — must  be  exercised.     It  does 
Dot  strengthen  my  left  arm  to  exercise  my  right ;  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  as  of  the  organs  of  the  b(xly.     The  whole  pith  of  tliat  saying 
of  Solomoo,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  consists  in  this  prinaple, 
because  **  to  train"  means  to  drill,  to  repeat,  to  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
agtin, — Uiat  is,  to  exercise.    Solomon  does  not  say,  **  Tell  a  child  the  way  he 
ehoold  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it"     Had  he  said  this, 
we  ooiud  refute  him  daily  by  ten  thousand  facts.    Unfortunately,  education 
among  us,  at  present,  c<MQsists  too  much  in  telling,  not  in  training^  on  the  part  of 
psrenta  and  teachers ;  and,  of  course,  in  hearing,  not  in  doing,  on  tbe  part  of  chil- 
dren and  pupils.    The  blacksmith's  right  arm,  the  philosopher's  intellect,  the 
philanthropist's  benevolence,  all  grow  and  strengthen  according  to  this  law  of 
exercise.     Hie  farmer  toorks  solid  flesh  upon  his  cattle ;  the  pugilist  strikes  vigor 
into  his  arms  and  breast ;  the  foot-soldier  marches  strength  into  his  limbs ;  the 
practical  man  thinks  quiclmess  and  judgment  into  his  mind ;  and  the  true  Ohris- 
tisn  lives  his  prayers  of  love  and  his  thoughts  of  mercrv,  until  every  man  becomes 
lib  hn^iker.     Our  own  experience  and  observation  furnish  us  with  a  life-full  of 
evidence  attesting  this  principle.     How  did  our  feet  learn  to  walk,  our  fingers  to 
write,  our  cM'gaos  of  speech  to  utter  an  innumerable  variety  of  sounds  ?     By  what 
means  does  the  musician  pass  from  coarse  discords  to  perfect  music, — from  hob- 
bliog  and  shambling  in  his  measure,  to  keeping  time  like  a  chronometer, — from 
a  alow  and  timid  touch  of  keys  or  chords,  to  such  celerity  of  movement,  that^ 
thoQ|^  his  will  sends  out  a  thousand  commands  in  a  minute,  his  nimble  fiuger» 
obey  them  alll    It  is  this  exercise,  this  repetition,  which  gives  to  jugglers  their 
marrdous  dexterity.    By  dint  of  practice,  their  motions  become  quicker  than 
oor  eyesight,  and  tnus  elude  inspection.     A  knowledge  of  this  principle  solves 
many  of  the  riddles  of  life,  by  showing  us  whence  comes  the  domineering  strength 
of  bmnan  appetites  and  passions.    It  comes  from  exercise, — from  a  long  iiidul- 
geooe  of  them  in  thought  and  act, — until  the  offspring  of  sinful  desire  turn  back, 
and  £east  upon  the  vitals  of  the  wretch  who  nurtured  them.    It  is  this  which 
makes  the  miser  pant  and  raven  for  gain,  more  and  more,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  ahortne«s  of  the  life  during  which  he  can  enjoy  it.     It  is  this  which  sends  the 
drookard  to  pay  daily  tribute  to  his  own  executioner.    It  is  this  which  scourges 
ba^  the  gambler  to  the  hell  he  dreads. 

b  is  by  this  law  of  exardae  that  the  perceptive  and  reflective  intellect, — I 
mean  the  powers  of  observing  and  judging, — are  strengthened.    If^  therefore,  in 
tbe  education  of  the  child,  the  action  of  uiese  powers  is  early  arrested ;  if  his 
whole  time  is  engrossed  and  his  whole  energy  drawn  away,  by  other  things ;  or, 
if  he  is  not  supplied  with  the  proper  objects  or  apparatus  on  wliich  these  facul- 
ties can  exert  themselves, — then  the  after-life  of  such  a  child  will  be  crowded 
with  practical  errors  and  misjudgments.    As  a  man,  his  impressions  of  things 
will  be  faint  and  fleeting ;  he  will  never  be  able  to  describe  an  object  as  he  saw 
it,  nor  to  tell  a  story  as  he  heard  it.    No  handcrafbsman  or  mechanic  ever  be- 
comes what  we  call  a  first-rate  workman,  until  after  innumerable  experiments 
aoii  judgments, — ^that  is,  repetitions,  or  exercises.    And  the  rule  is  the  same 
evea  wiUi  genius ; — artisan  or  artist,  he  must  practice  long  and  sedulously  upon 
^m^  proportions,  reliefs,  before  he  can  become  the  first  sculptor  of  the  age,  or 
the  fint  Dootmaker  in  the  city.    The  teacher,  then,  must  continue  to  exerdse 
the  powers  uf  his  pupils,  until  he  secures  accuracy  even  in  the  minutest  things 
he  teacbea.    Every  cnild  can  and  should  learn  to  judge,  almost  with  mathemati- 
cal exactness,  how  lo^  an  inch  is ; — ^no  matter  if  he  does  not  g^ess  within  a  foot 
of  it  the  first  time.    Whether  the  story  of  Casper  Hauser  be  true  or  not,  it  hm 
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Teiisimilitade,  and  is  therefore  iiuitnictive.  It  warns  us  what  the  general  resnll 
must  be,  if^  by  a  non-presentation  of  their  related  objects,  the  faculties  of  a  child 
are  not  brought  into  exercise.  We  meet  with  persons  every  day  who,  in  regard 
to  some  one  or  more  of  the  faculties,  are  Gasper  Hausers.  This  happens,  almost 
universally,  not  through  any  natmtd  defect,  but  because  parents  and  teachers 
have  been  ignorant,  either  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised,  or  of  the  related  objects 
through  whose  instrumentality  they  can  be  excited  to  action. 

But  here  arises  a  demand  for  great  skill,  aptitude,  and  resources,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher ;  for,  by  continuing  to  exercise  the  same  £Ebculty,  I  do  not  mean  a 
monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  action,  nor  a  perpetual  presentation  of  the 
same  object  or  idea.  Such  a  course  would  soon  cloy  and  disgust,  and  t^us  ter^ 
minate  all  effort  in  that  direction  Would  a  child  ever  learn  to  dance,  if  there 
were  but  one  figure ;  or  to  sing,  if  there  were  but  one  tune  ?  Nature,  science, 
art,  offer  a  boundless  variety  of  objects  and  processes,  adapted  to  ouicken  and 
employ  each  of  the  faculties.  These  resources  the  teacher  should  nave  at  hn 
command,  and  should  make  use  of  them,  in  the  order,  and  for  the  period,  that 
each  particular  case  may  require.  Look  into  the  shops  of  our  ingenious  artisans 
and  mechanics,  and  see  their  shining  rows  of  tools,— )iundreds  in  number, — but 
each  adapted  to  some  particular  process  in  their  curious  art.  Look  iuto  the  shop 
or  hut  of  a  savage,  an  Indian  mecnanic,  and  you  will  find  his  chest  of  tools  com- 
posed of  a  single  jack-knife  I  So  with  our  teachers.  Some  of  them  have  appsr 
ratus,  diagram,  chart,  model ;  they  have  anecdote,  epigram,  narrative  liistory,  iiy 
which  to  illustrate  every  branch  of  study,. and  to  fit  everjr  variety  of  diifiposh 
tion ;  while  the  main  resource  of  others,  for  all  studies,  for  all  ages,  and  for  dl 
dispositions,  is — the  rod  1 

Again:  a  child  must  not  only  be  exercised  into  correctness  of  observation, 
comparison,  and  judgment,  but  into  accuracy  in  the  narration  or  description  of 
what  he  has  seen,  heard,  thought,  or  felt,  so  that,  whatever  thoughts,  emotiom^ 
memories,  are  vnUiin  Hitn,  he  can  present  them  all  to  others  in  exact  and  lumi- 
nous words.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Accustom  your  children  constantly  to  this :  if  a 
thing  happened  at  one  window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened 
at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check  them.  Tou  do  not  know  where 
deviation  from  the  truth  wUl  end."  Every  man  who  sees  effects  in  causes,  will 
fully  concur  with  the  Doctor  in  regard  to  the  value  of  such  a  habit  of  accuracy 
as^LB  here  implied.  If,  in  the  narration  of  an  event,  or  in  the  recitation  of  a  les- 
son, a  child  is  permitted  to  begin  at  the  last  end  of  it,  and  to  scatter  the  middle 
about  promiscuously,  depend  upon  it,  if  that  child,  after  growing  up,  is  called 
into  court  as  a  witpess,  somebody  will  suffer  in  fortune,  in  reputation,  or  peihaps 
in  life.  When  practicing  at  the  bar,  I  was  once  engaged  in  an  important  case  of 
slander,  where  the  whole  question  of  the  innocence  or  giult  of  the  defendant 
turned  upon  the  point  whether,  at  a  certain  time,  he  was  seen  out  of  one  win- 
dow or  out  of  another;  and  the  stupid  witness  first  swore  that  it  was  one 
window,  then  another  window,  and  at  last,  thought  it  might  be  a  door ;  and 
doubtless,  he  could  have  been  made  to  swear  that  he  saw  him  through  the  slr^- 
light.  Would  you  appreciate  the  importance  of  accuracy,  in  observation  and 
statement,  take  one  of  those  cases  which  so  frequently  occur  in  our  courts  of 
law,  where  a  dozen  witnesses, — aU  honest, — swear  one  way,  and  another  dozen, — 
equally  honest,^-counter-swear ;  and  contrast  it  with  a  CAse,  which  so  rarely 
occurs,  where  a  witness,  whose  mind,  like  a  copying  machine,  having  taken  an 
exact  impression  of  whatever  it  has  seen  or  heard,  attests  to  complicated  facts, 
in  a  manner  so  orderly,  luminous,  natural, — giving  to  each,  time,  locality,  propor- 
tion, that  when  he  has  finished,  every  auditor,— oench,  bar,  spectators, — all  feel 
as  though  thev  had  been  personally  present  and  witnessed  the  whole  transac- 
tion. Now,  although  something  of  this  depends,  unquestionably,  upon  soundness 
in  physical  and  mental  organization,  yet  a  vast  portion  of  it  is  referable  to  the 
early  observation  or  neglect,  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  parent,  of  the  law  we  are 
considermg. 

There  is  another  point,  too,  which  the  teacher  should  regard,  especially  where 
only  a  small  portion  of  non-age  is  appropriated  to  school  attendance.  In  exer- 
cising the  faculties  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  them,  the  greatest  amount 
of  useful  knowledge  should  be  commimicated.  The  faculties  may  be  exercised 
and  strengthened  in  acquiring  useful  or  useless  knowledge.    A  farmer  or  a  stone- 
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OB  maj  exercise  and  streogtheii  the  mosdes  of  his  body,  by  pitching  or  roll- 
iilg' timbers  or  stones  backward  and  forward;  but,  by  converting  the  same  ma- 
toials  into  a  house  or  a  fence,  he  may  at  once  gain  strength  and  do  good.    Every 
tesdier,  at  the  same  time  that  he  exercises  the  faculties  of  his  pupils,  ought  to 
impart  the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  knowledge ;  and  he  should  always  be 
above  the  temptation  of  keeping  a  pupil  in  a  lower  department  of  study,  be- 
cause  he  himself  does  not  unaerstand  tne  higher;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  pre- 
maturely carrying  his  pupil  into  a  higher  department,  because  of  his  own  igno- 
nmoe  of  the  lower.    Suppose  a  bright  boy,  for  instance,  to  be  studying  arithmetic 
and  ffeqgraphy,  at  school    Now,  arithmetic  cannot  be  taught  unless  it  is  under- 
stood;  but,  with  the  help  of  an  atlas,  and  a  text-book  whose  margin  is  slU  covered 
▼ith  questions,  the  busmess  of  teaching  geography  may  be  set  up  on  a  very 
slender  capital  of  knowledge.    And  here  a  ^aAer  who  is  obliged  to  be  very 
eoooomical  of  his  arithmetic,  would  be  tempted  to  keep  his  pupil  upon  all  the 
small  towns,  and  tiny  rivers,  and  dots  of  islands  in  the  geography,  in  order  to 
dday  him,  and  gain  time, — ^like  the  officers  of  those  banks  whose  specie  runs 
hw,  who  seek  to  pay  off  their  creditors  in  ceiUs^  because  it  takes  so  long  to  count 
the  copper.     Every  teacher  ou^ht  to  know  vastly  more  than  he  is  required  to 
teadk,  so  that  he  may  be  fumiahed,  on  every  suoject,  with  copious  illustration 
aod  instructive  anecdote ;  and  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  disabused  of  the  notion, 
ihey  are  so  apt  to  acquire,  that  they  carry  all  knowledge  in  their  satchels. 
Every  teacher  should  be  possessed  of  a  faculty  at  explanation, — a  tact  in  dis- 
cerning and  solving  difficulties, — not  to  be  used  too  often,  for  then  it  would 
topersede  the  effort  it  should  encourage, — ^but  when  it  is  used,  to  be  quick  and 
sure  as  a  telescope,  bringing  distant  objects  near,  and  making  obscure  ones  dis- 
tinct   In  the  important,  but  grossly  neglected  and  abused  exercise  of  reading, 
for  instance,  every  new  fieu;t,  every  new  idea,  is  netoa  to  the  child ;  and,  did  he 
fiilly  understand  it,  he  would  be  as  eager  to  learn  it,  as  we  are  to  learn  what  is 
MiM  to  us.    But  how,  think  you,  should  we  be  vexed,  if  our  news-bringer  spoke 
every  third  word  in  a  foreign  language ;  or  gave  us  only  a  Pennsylvania  news- 
paper printed  in  German,  when  we  wanted  to  know  how  their  votes  stood  in  an 
dectioQ  for  President?    Whatever  words  a  child  do^  not  imderstand,  in  his 
reading  lesson,  are,  to  him,  words  in  a  foreign  language ;  and  they  must  be  trans- 
lated mto  his  own  language  before  he  can  take  any  interest  in  them.    But  i^ 
iutead  of  being  transLated  into  his  lanfi;uage,  they  are  left  unnoticed,  or  are 
tian^ted  into  another  foreign  language  still, — that  is,  into  other  words  or  phrases 
of  which  he  is  ignorant, — ^then,  the  diild,  instead  of  delightful  and  instructive 
ideas,  gets  empty  words,  mere  sounds,  atmospheric  vibrations  only.     In  Dr. 
JcbnsoQ*8  Dictionary,  the  word  "  Net-worlt^*  is  defined  to  be  "  any  tmng  reticu- 
lated or  decussated,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections."    Now  who, 
%Dorant  of  the  meamng  of  the  word  **  net-work"  before,  would  understand  it 
aay  better  by  being  told,  that  it  is  "  any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  with 
nterstices  between  the  intersections  f"    Nor  would  he  be  much  enlightened  if,  on 

tioos 


ing  further,  he  found  that  the  same  author  had  given  the  following  defini- 
B  of  the  defining  words : — "  reticiUated,"  ** formed  with  interstitial  vacuities  ;'* 


We."    A  few  years  since,  a  geography  was  published  in  this  State, — the  preface 
of  which  boasted  of  its  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  children, — and,  on  the 
lecood  page,  there  was  this  oefinition  of  the  words  "  zenith  and  nadir :" — "  zenith 
and  naair,  two  Arabic  words  importing  thMr  own  tianiJUaiion."    A  few  years 
ttnoe,  an  English  traveler  and  booK-makcr,  who  called  himself  Thomas  Ashe,  Esq., 
Tiflited  the  Big  Bone  Licks,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  found  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth,  in  great  abundance,  and  whence  he  carried  away  several  wagon-loads 
of  bones.    In  describing  the  size  of  one  of  the  shoulder-blades  of  that  animal,  he 
■ays,  it  •*  was  about  as  large  as  a  breakfast-table  T     A  child's  mind  may  be  dark 
and  ignorant  before,  but,  imder  such  explanations  as  these,  darkness  will  coagu- 
late, and  ignorance  be  sealed  in  hermetically.    Let  a  school  be  so  conducted  but 
foooe  season,  and  all  life  will  be  abstracted  from  it;  and  it  will  become  the 
I*infal  duty  of  the  school  committeei  at  its  dose  to  attend  a  post-mortem  ex- 
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amination  of  the  children, — ^without  even  the  melancholy  satis&ciion  of  beliernqg 
that  science  will  be  benefited  hj  the  horrors  of  the  dissectioa 

Every  teacher  should  be  competent  to  some  care  of  the  health  of  his  ptipla, — 
not  merely  for  the  pm'pose  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  school-room,  and, 
of  course,  the  transition  which  the  scholars  must  undergo,  on  entering  or  leaving 
it, — ^thouffh  this  is  of  no  small  importance, — but  so  that,  as  occasion  offers,  he 
may  incmcate  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  leading  conditions  upon  which  health 
and  life  depend.  I  saw,  last  year,  in  the  public  town  school  of  Northampton,— 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Hubbard, — more  than  a  hundred  boys,  from  ten  or 
eleven  to  fiften  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  pointed  out  the  place  and  gave  the 
name  of  all  the  principal  oones  in  their  bodies,  as  well  as  an  anatomist  would 
have  done ;  who  explamed  the  physiological  processes  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  alimentation  of  food,  and  described  the  putrefactive  action  of  ar- 
dent spirits  upon  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  stomach.  Now  such  boys  have  a 
chance,  nay,  a  certainty,  of  far  longer  life  and  far  better  health,  than  they  would 
otherwise  have ;  and  as  they  grow  up,  they  will  be  far  less  easily  tempted  to 
emulate  cither  of  the  three  cockney  graces, — Gin,  Swearing,  and  Tobacco. 

But  I  must  pass  by  other  considerations,  respecting  the  growth  and  iiivigora- 
tion  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  classes  of  subjects  upon  which  they 
should  be  employed.  I  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  another  topic,  incalculab^ 
more  important. 

The  moral  faculties  increase  or  decline,  strengthen  or  languish,  by  the  same 
law  of  exerdse.  In  legislating  for  men,  actions  are  mainly  regarded ;  but  in  the 
education  of  children,  motives  are  every  thinfff  motives  are  fv'kry  tuino.  AD, 
this  side  of  the  motive,  is  mere  mechanism,  and  it  matters  not  whether  it  be 
done  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  crank.  There  was  profound  philosophy  in  the  old 
theological  notion,  that  whoever  made  a  league  with  the  devil,  in  order  to  gratify 
a  passion  through  his  help,  became  the  devil's  property  afterward.  And  so, 
when  a  teacher  stimulates  a  child  to  the  performance  of  actions,  externally  right, 
by  appealing  to  motives  intrinsically  wrong,  he  sells  that  child  into  bondage  to 
the  wrong  motive.  Some  parents,  finding  a  desire  of  luxurious  food  a  stronger 
motive-power  in  their  children  than  any  other,  accomplii?h  every  thing  throu^ 
its  moans.  They  hire  them  to  go  to  school  and  learn,  to  go  to  church  and  re- 
member the  text,  and  to  Ix-have  well  bofore  company,  by  a  promise  of  daintien. 
Every  repetition  of  tliis  enfeebles  the  sentiment  of  duty,  through  it«  inaction, 
while  it  increases  the  desire  for  delicacies,  by  its  exercise ;  and  as  tliey  success- 
ively come  into  competition  afterward,  the  virtue  will  be  found  to  have  becmne 
weaker,  and  the  appetite  stronger.  Such  parents  touch  the  wrong  pair  of 
nerves, — ^the  sensual  instead  of  the  moral,  the  bestial  instead  of  the  divine. 
These  springs  of  action  lie  at  the  very  extremes  of  human  naturc,^-one  cfaui 
down  among  the  brutes,  the  other  up  among  the  seraphim.  When  a  child,  90 
educated,  becomes  a  man,  and  circumstances  make  him  the  trustee  or  fiduciary 
of  the  friendless  and  unprotected,  and  he  robs  the  widow  and  orphan  to  obtain 
the  means  of  luxury  or  voluptuousness,  we  exclaim,  "  Poor  human  nature,**  and 
are  rea<ly  to  appoint  a  Fast ;  when  the  truth  is,  he  was  educated  to  be  a  knave 
under  tliat  very  temptation.  Were  a  surgeon  to  operate  upon  a  human  body 
with  as  little  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  this,  and  wnip  round  his  double-edged 
knife  where  the  vital  parts  lie  thickest,  he  would  be  tried  for  manslaughter  at 
the  next  court,  and  deserve  conviction. 

Take  another  example ; — and  I  instance  one  of  the  motive-forces  which,  for  the 
last  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  has  been  mainly  relied  on,  in  our  ecbools,  academiet, 
and  colleges,  as  the  stimulus  to  intellectual  effort,  and  whioli  has  done  more 
than  every  thing  else  to  cause  the  madness  and  the  profligacy  of  those  political 
and  social  rivalries  that  now  convulse  the  land.  I«t  us  take  a  child  who  has 
only  a  moderate  love  of  learning,  but  an  inordinate  passion  for  praise  and  place ; 
and  we  therefore  allure  him  to  study  by  the  enticements  of  precedents  and  ap- 
plause. If  he  will  surpass  all  his  fellows,  we  advance  him  to  the  post,  and  a^ 
nalize  him  with  the  badges  of  distinction,  and  never  suffer  the  siren  of  flattery 
to  cease  the  enchantments  of  her  song.    If  he  ever  has  any  compassionate  mia- 

S'vings  in  regard  to  the  effect  which  his  own  promotion  may  have  upon  his  leie 
-illiant,  though  not  less  meritorious  fellow-pupils,  then  we  seek  to  withdraw  hie 
thoughta  from  this  virtuous  channel,  and  to  turn  them  to  the  selfish  contempla- 
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tian  of  his  own  briUiant  fortunos  in  future  years ; — if  waking  oonBcience  ever 
wbkpen  in  his  ear,  that  that  {>leaBtire  is  dianonorable  which  gives  pain  to  the 
iDDooent ;  then  we  dazzle  him  with  the  gorgeous  vision  of  triumphal  nonors  and 
npUading  multitudes ; — ^and  when,  in  after-life,  this  victim  of  false  influences 
deaerta  a  righteous  cause  because  it  is  declining,  and  joins  an  unrighteous  one 
becanae  it  is  prospering,  and  sets  his  name  in  history's  pillory,  to  be  scoffed  and 
jeered  at  tar  ages,  then  we  pour  out  lamentations,  in  prose  and  verse,  over  the 
moral  aoicide  1  And  vet,  by  such  a  course  of  education,  he  was  prepared  be- 
forehand, like  a  skillfully  organized  machine,  to  prove  a  traitor  and  an  apostate 
si  that  very  conjuncture.  No  doubt,  a  coUege-boy  will  learn  more  Greek  and 
Latin  if  it  is  generally  understood  that  college-honors  are  to  be  mainly  awarded 
fat  proficiency  in  those  languages ;  but  what  care  we  though  a  man  can  speak 
leven  languages,  or  dreams  in  Hebrew  or  Sanscrit,  because  of  their  familiarity, 
if  be  has  never  learned  the  lang^uage  of  sympathy  for  human  suffering,  and  is 
deaf  when  the  voice  of  truth  and  duty  utters  their  holy  mandates  I  We  want 
men  who  feel  a  sentiment,  a  consciauaneUy  of  brotherhood  for  the  whole  human 
nee.  We  want  men  who  will  instruct  the  ignorant, — ^not  delude  them ;  who 
will  SQOCor  the  weak, — not  prey  upon  them.  We  want  men  who  will  fly  to  the 
iBoral  breach  when  the  waters  of  desolation  are  pouring  in,  and  who  wul  stand 
there,  and,  if  need  be,  die  there, — applause  or  no  appkuse.  No  doubt,  every 
floe  b  bound  to  take  watchful  care  of  that  portion  of  his  happiness  which  right- 
faUy  depends  upon  the  good  opinion  of  others ;  but  before  any  teacher  attempts 
to  secure  the  proficiencnr  of  his  pupils  by  inflaming  their  love  of  praise  and  place, 
ought  he  not  to  appeal,  with  earnest  and  prolonged  entreaty,  to  every  higher 
saitim^it  ?  and  even  then,  should  he  foil  oi  arousing  a  desire  for  improvement, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  abandon  a  pupil  to  mediocrity,  or  even  insignificance, 
ttttn  to  insure  him  the  highest  eminence  by  awakening  an  unholy  ambition  in  his 
boMoil  It  is  infinitely  better  for  any  nation  to  support  a  hospital  for  fools,  than 
to  have  a  parliament  or  a  congress  of  knaves. 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  moral  developments.  Ignorance  may  appeal  to  a 
wrong  motive,  and  thus  give  inordinate  strength  to  an  inferior  sentiment,  while 
Voneatly  in  quest  of  a  right  action.  For  a  few  times,  perhaps  even  for  a  few 
years,  the  appeal  may  be  successful ;  but,  by-nnd-by,  the  inferior  sentiment,  or 
popeosity,  will  gain  predominance,  and  usurp  the  throne,  and  rule  by  virtue  of 
Haown  might. 

80^  too^  a  train  of  circumstances  may  be  prepared,  or  a  system  of  government 

adopted,  designed  by  their  author  for  good,  yet  productive  of  a  venomous  brood 

gf  feelizigs.     Suppose  a  teacher  attempts  to  secure  obedience  by  fear,  instead  of 

kve,  bat  still  lades  the  energy  or  the  talent  requisite  for  success.    Forthwith, 

tad  firom  the  necessity  of  the  case,  there  are  two  hostile  parties  in  that  school, — 

tke  teacher  with  his  government  to  maintain,  the  pupils  with  their  various  and 

erer-springing  de^es  to  gratify,  in  defiance  of  that  government.    Not  only  will 

tWe  be  revolts  and  mutinies,  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  in  such  a 

Mhool,  bat,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  because  of  its  meanness  and  baseness,  there 

win  be  generated  a  moral  pestilence  of  deception  and  trickery.    The  boldest 

tpaiUi — ^those  already  too  bold  and  fool-hardy, — will  break  out  mto  open  rebell- 

ion,  and  thus  b^in  to  qualify  themselves  to  become,  in  after-life,  violators  and 

oratemners  of  the  laws  of  society ;  while  those  who  are  already  prone  to  con- 

eeahnent  and  perfidy,  will  sharpen  their  wits  for  deception ;  the  v  will  pretend 

to  be  saying  or  doing  one  thing  when  saying  or  doing  another ;  they  will  sever 

the  connectioa  between  tongue  and  heart ;  thev  wUl  make  the  eyes,  the  face, 

ttid  aU  the  organs  that  contribute  to  the  natural  language  belie  the  thoughts ; 

and,  in  fine,  will  turn  the  whole  body  into  on  instrument  of  dissimulation.    Such 

duidren,  under  such  management,  are  every  day  preparing  to  become, — not  men 

of  frtnkness,  of  ingenuousness,  of  a  beautiful  transparency  of  disposition, — but 

uppers  and  miners  of  character, — men  accomplishing  all  their  ends  by  strata- 

geia  and  ambush,  and  as  full  of  guile  as  the  nrst  serpent.    Who  of  us  has  not 

weo  Mme  individual  so  secretive  and  guileful  as  to  be  impervious  to  second- 

Hg^  or  even  to  the  boasted  vision  of  animal  magnetism  ?  '  I  cannot  but  believe 

toat  most  of  those  hateful  specimens  of  duplicity, — I  might  rather  say,  of  tripli- 

dty,  or  multiplicity, — ^which  we  sometimes  encounter  in  society,  had  their  origin 

mthe  attempts  made  in  early  life  to  evade  commands  injudiaously  given,  or  not 
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enfbroed  when  giyea  If  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  education  of  children  de^ 
mands  diacr^ion,  prudence,  wisdom,  it  is  the  commands  which  we  impose  upoo 
them.  In  no  case  ou^ht  a  command  ever  to  be  issued  to  a  child  without  a  moral 
certainty  either  that  it  will  be  yoluntaril^  obeyed,  or,  if  resisted,  that  it  can  be 
enforced;  because  disobedience  to  superiors,  who  stand  at  first  in  the  place  oC 
the  child's  conscience,  prepares  the  way  for  disobedience  to  conscience  itself 
when  that  &culty  is  deyeloped.  Hence  the  necessity  of  discriminating,  as  a 
preliminary,  between  what  a  child  will  do,  or  can  be  made  to  do,  and  the  coo- 
trary.  Hence,  when  disobedience  is  apprehended,  the  issue  should  be  tried 
rather  on  a  case  of  prohibition  than  of  injunction,  because  a  child  can  be  deterred 
when  he  cannot  be  compelled.  Hence,  also,  the  necessity  of  discriminating  be- 
tween what  a  child  has  the  moral  power  to  do,  and  what  it  is  in  yain  to  expect 
from  him.  Take  a  child  who  has  been  brought  up  luxuriously,  indulgently,  self- 
ishly, and  command  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  mcur  some  great  sacrifice  for  a 
mere  stranger,  or  for  some  object  which  he  neither  understands  nor  yalucs,  and 
disobedience  is  as  certain  as  long  days  in  the  middle  of  June ; — I  mean  the  (Be- 
obedience  of  the  spirit,  for  fear,  perliaps,  may  secure  the  performance  of  the  out- 
ward act.  Such  a  child  knows  nothing  of  the  impulsions  of  conscience,  of  the 
joyful  emotions  that  leap  up  in  the  heart  after  the  performance  of  a  generoot 
deed ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  put  such  a  weight  of  self-denial  upon  his  beneyo- 
lence,  the  first  time,  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  camel's  load  upon  his  shoulderSb 
Such  a  child  is  deeply  diseased.  He  is  a  moral  paralytic  In  regard  to  all 
beneyolent  exertion  and  sacrifice,  he  is  as  weak  as  an  infant ;  and  he  can  be  re- 
covered and  strengthened  to  yirtuous  resolutions  only  by  degrees.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  physician,  who,  the  first  time  his  patient  emerged  from  a  sick 
diamber, — ^pallid,  emaciated,  tottering, — should  prescribe  a  match  at  wrestlinfl; 
or  the  running  of  races  ?  Tet  this  would  be  only  a  parallel  to  the  modem 
which  selfish  or  yicious  children  are  often  treated ;  nay,  some  persons  prepare  or 
select  the  most  difiicult  cases,— cases  requiring  ereat  generosity  or  morat  intre- 
pidity,— ^by  which  to  break  new  beginners  into  uie  work  of  beneyolence  or  duty. 
i{j  by  a  bad  education,  a  child  has  lost  all  generous  affections  (for  no  child  is 
born  without  them) ;  if  he  neyer  shares  his  books  or  diyides  his  luxuries  with  his 
playmates ;  if  he  hides  his  playthings  at  the  approach  of  his  little  yiaitors ;  if  his 
eye  neyer  kindles  at  the  recital  of  a  magnanimous  deed, — of  course  I  mean  one 
the  magnanimity  of  which  he  can  comprehend, — then  he  can  be  won  back  to 
kindness  and  justice  only  b}^  laborious  processes,  and  in  almost  imperceptiUe 
degrees.  In  every  conversation  before  such  children,  generosity  and  self-aenial 
should  be  spoken  of  with  a  fervor  of  admiration  and  a  gE>w  of  sympathy.  Stories 
should  be  told  or  read  before  them,  in  which  the  principal  actors  arc  signalized 
by  some  of  the  qualities  they  delight  in  (always  provided  that  no  element  o(f 
evil  mingles  with  them) ;  and  when  their  attachments  are  firmly  fastened  upoo 
hero  or  heroine,  then  the  social,  amiable,  and  elevated  sentiments  which  are 
deficient  in  the  children  themselves,  should  be  developed  in  the  actors  or  charae- 
ters  whom  they  have  been  led  to  admire.  A  child  may  be  led  to  admire  aiiall- 
ties  on  account  of  their  relationships  and  associations,  when  he  would  be  mdil^ 
ferent  to  them  if  presented  separately.  If  a  child  is  selfish,  the  occasion  for  kind 
acts  sliould  be  prepared,  where  all  the  accompaniments  are  agreeable.  As  tlie 
sentiment  of  benevolence  gains  tone  and  strength,  and  beg^  to  realise  some  of 
thot»e  exquisite  gratifications  which  Ood,  by  its  very  constitution,  has  annexed  to 
its  exercise,  then  let  the  collateral  inducements  be  weakened,  and  the  experi- 
ments assume  more  of  the  positive  character  of  virtue.  In  tliis  way,  a  chiui  so 
selfish  and  envious  as  to  l)e  grieved  even  at  the  enjoyment  of  others,  inay  be 
won,  at  last,  to  seek  for  delight  in  ofiices  of  humanity  and  self-sacrifice.  There 
is  always  an  avenue  through  which  a  child's  mind  can  be  reached ;  the  failures 
oome  from  our  want  of  perseverance  and  sagadty  in  seeking  it.  We  must  treat 
moral  more  as  we  treat  physical  distempers.  Week  after  week  the  mother  sits 
by  the  sick-bed,  and  welcomes  fasting  and  vigils;  her  watchfulness  surroumls 
her  child,  and  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  that  wealth  or  life  can  com- 
mand, she-  strives  to  bar  up  every  avenue  through  which  death  can  approach 
him.  Did  mothers  care  as  much  for  the  virtues  and  moral  habits  as  for  the 
health  and  life  of  their  offspring,  would  they  not  be  as  patient,  as  hopeful,  and 
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II  kxig-mifferiiig  in  administering  antidote  and  remedy  to  a  child  who  is  morally, 
If  io  one  who  is  physically,  dis^ued  f 

Is  it  not  in  the  way  aSoYe  described, — after  a  slowly  brightening  twilight  of 
weeks,  perhaps  of  months, — that  the  oculist,  at  last,  lets  in  the  light  of  the  merid- 
ian snn  upoQ  the  couched  eye !  Is  it  not  in  this  way,  that  the  conyalesoent  of 
i  feyered  bed  adyances,  from  a  measured  pittance  of  the  weakest  nutritioni  to 
that  andaciouB  health  which  spurns  at  all  restraints  upon  appetite,  whether  as  to 
qoantity  or  quality !  For  these  healings  of  the  diseased  eye  or  body,  we  de- 
mand the  professional  skill  and  science  of  men,  educated  and  trained  to  the  work ; 
nay,  if  any  impostor  or  empiric  wantonly  tampers  with  eye  or  life,  the  injured 
party  accuses  him,  the  officers  of  the  law  arrest  him,  the  jurors  upon  their  oaths 
oooyict  him,  the  judges  pass  sentence,  and  the  sheriff  executes  tne  mandates  of 
the  law ; — while  parties,  officers,  jurors,  judges,  and  sheriffs,  with  one  consent^ 
employ  teachers  to  direct  and  tram  the  godBke  faculties  of  their  children,  who 
neyer  had  one  hour  of  special  study,  who  neyer  receiyed  one  lesson  of  special 
JEMtmction,  to  fit  them  for  their  momentous  duties. 

Ij^  then,  the  business  of  education,  in  all  its  departments,  be  so  responsible ;  if 
there  be  such  liability  to  excite  and  strengthen  any  one  fa^ty  of  the  opening 
mind,  instead  of  its  antagonist ;  if  there  be  such  danger  of  promoting  animal  and 
lelfish  propensities  into  conmiand  oyer  social  and  moral  sentiments ;  if  it  be  so 
easy  for  an  unskillful  hand  to  adiust  opportunity  to  temptation  in  such  a  way 
that  the  exposed  are  almost  certam  to  fall ;  if  it  be  a  work  of  such  delicacy  and 
difficulty  to  reclaim  those  who  haye  wandered ;  if,  in  fine,  one,  not  deeply  con- 
Tersant  with  the  human  soul,  with  all  its  yarious  faculties  and  propensities,  and 
with  all  the  circumstances  and  objects  which  naturally  excite  them  to  activity, 
b  in  incomparably  greater  danger  of  touching  the  wrong  spring  of  action,  thim 
cne  unacquainted  with  music  is  of  touching  the  wrong  key  or  chord  of  the  most 
eompUcated  musical  instrument, — then,  ought  not  every  one  of  those  who  are 
iofltailed  into  the  sacred  office  of  teacher,  to  be  **  a  workman  who  ncedeth  not  to 
be  ashamed  i"  Surely,  they  should  know,  beforehand,  how  to  touch  the  right 
apring,  with  the  right  pressure,  at  the  right  time. 

There  is  a  terrible  oisease  that  sometimes  afflicts  individuals,  by  which  all  the 
nusdes  of  the  body  seem  to  be  unfastened  from  the  volitions  of  the  mind,  and 
then,  after  being  promiscuously  transposed,  to  be  refastened ;  so  that  a  wrong 
pair  of  muscles  is  attached  to  every  yohtioa  In  such  a  case,  the  afflicted  patient 
never  does  the  thing  he  intends  to  do.  K  he  would  walk  forward,  his  will  starts 
the  wrong  pair  of  muscles,  and  he  walks  backward  When  he  would  extend  his 
r^t  arm  to  shake  hands  with  you,  in  salutation,  he  starts  the  wrong  pair  of 
mnaclea,  thrusts  out  his  left,  and  slaps  or  punches  you.  Precisely  so  is  it  with 
the  teacher  who  knows  not  what  faculties  of  his  pupils  to  exercise,  and  by  what 
objects,  motives,  or  processes,  they  can  be  brought  mto  activity.  He  is  the  wiU 
of  the  school;  they  are  the  body  which  that  wiU  moves;  and,  through  ignorance, 
he  is  perpetually  applying  his  will  to  the  wrong  points.  What  wonder,  then,  if^ 
f— wfcig  day  after  day  in  pulling  at  the  wrong  pairs  of  muscles,  the  teacher  in- 
rolvea  ue  school  in  inextricable  disorder  and  confusion,  and,  at  last,  comes  to  the 
eoofietioo  that  they  were  never  made  to  go  right  ? 

But,  says  an  objector,  can  any  man  ever  attain  to  such  knowledge  that  he  can 

touch  as  he  should  this  **  harp  of  thousand  strings  ?"     Perhaps  not,  I  reply ;  but 

Ilk,  in  my  turn.  Cannot  every  man  know  better  than  he  now  does  ?    Cannot 

''■'Mtth^Tg  be  done  to  make  good  teachers  better,  and  incompetent  ones  less  in- 

eompetent  f    Cannot  something  bo  done  to  promote  the  progress  and  to  dimin- 

iih  tne  dangers  of  all  our  schools  ?     Cannot  something  be  done  to  increase  the 

intdligence  of  those  female  teachers,  to  whose  hands  our  children  are  committed, 

Vk  the  earliest  and  most  impressible  periods  of  childhood  ; — and  thus,  in  the  end, 

to  inarease  the  intelligence  of  mothers, — for  every  mother  is  ex  officio  a  member 

of  the  College  of  Teachers  ?    Cannot  something  be  done,  by  study,  by  discus- 

M,  by  practical  observation, — and  especially  by  the  institution  of  Normal 

Schools, — which  shall  diffuse  both  the  art  and  tne  science  of  teaching  more 

▼idely  through  our  community,  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  diffused  t 

My  friends,  you  cannot  go  for  any  considerable  distance  in  any  direction,  within 

the  Umits  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth,  without  passing  one  of  those  edifices 

pvoCetiedly  erected  for  the  education  of  our  children.    Tliough  rarely  an  archi- 
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tectural  onuunent,  yet,  always  they  are  a  moral  beauty,  to  tlie  land  in  which 
we  dwell.  Enter  with  me,  for  a  moment,  into  one  of  these  important,  though 
lowly  manmona.  Smrey  those  thickly  seated  benches.  Before  us  are  clustered 
the  children  of  to-day,  tue  men  of  to-morrow,  the  inmiortals  of  eternity  1  What 
costly  works  of  art ;  what  splendid  galleries  of  sculpture  or  of  painting,  won  by 
a  nation's  arms,  or  purchased  by  a  nation's  wealth,  are  comparable  in  value  to 
the  treasures  we  have  in  these  children?  How  many  livmg  and  palpitating 
nerves  come  down  from  parents  and  friends,  and  center  in  their  young  hearts ! 
and,  as  they  shall  advance  in  life,  other  living  and  palpitating  nerves,  which  no 
man  can  number,  shall  go  out  from  their  bosoms  to  twine  round  other  hearts,  and 
to  feel  their  throbs  of  pleasiu'e  or  of  pain,  of  rapture  or  of  agony  I  How  many 
fortunes  of  others  shall  be  linked  with  their  fortunes,  and  shall  share  an  equal 
faie.  As  yet,  to  the  hearts  of  these  young  beings,  crime  has  not  brought  in  its 
retinue  of  fears,  nor  disappointment  its  sorrows.  Their  joys  are  joys,  and  their 
hopes  more  real  than  our  realities ;  and,  as  visions  of  the  future  burst  upon  their 
imaginations,  their  eye  kindles,  like  the  yoimg  eagle's  at  the  morning  sunbeaftL 
Grouping  these  children  into  separate  circles,  and  looking  forward,  for  but  a  few 
short  years,  to  the  fortunes  that  await  them,  shall  we  predict  their  destiny,  in 
the  terrific  language  of  the  poet : — 

^  Tkfse  aball  the  fury  paraions  tear 
The  vidtaroa  of  the  mind, 
DiadaioAil  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  Shame  that  bkuUcs  behind. 

"  Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  froin  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  aucrifloe, 
And  grinning  Infiuny. 

^The  stings  of  Falsehood,  those  shall  fary. 
And  haixl  untcindnefls'  alter*d  eye 
That  modu  the  tear  it  fon^  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse,  with  blood  deflJed* 
And  moody  Madness,  laughing  wild, 
Amid  seyerest  woe ;— ** 

of,  concentrating  our  whole  souls  into  one  resolve, — ^high  and  prophetical^ 
strong, — ^that  our  duty  to  these  children  shall  be  done^  shall  we  proclaim,  in  the 
blessed  language  of  the  Savior ; — "  It  is  not  the  will  of  youb  Fatuer  wmcH 

IB  IN  HKAVXN,  THAT  ONE  OF  THESE  LITTLE  ONES  SHOULD  PERISH." 


AN  ADDBESS* 

# 

EDWARD  EVERETT,  GOVERNOR  OF  MABSACHUSETTB, 
AT  na  onoraio  of  thb  normal  school  at  bahsb,  SBPTBiont  6,  1839. 


We  are  assembled  to  take  a  suitable  public  notice  of  the  opening  of  an  in- 
stitatton  in  this  place,  destined,  as  we  hope,  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  cause  of  common  school  education.  The  visitors  of  the  institution  have 
thought  it  expedient  that  a  public  explanation  should  be  made,  at  this  time,  of 
its  nature  and  objects,  and  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  with  which  it  is 
foonded ;  and  they  have  requested  me,  on  their  behalf,  to  appear  before  you  for 
this  purpose.  I  have  compiled  with  their  request  cheeifully.  My  official  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
tare,  has  established  the  school,  and  the  deep  personal  interest  I  take  in  Uie 
result  of  this  experiment  for  the  improvement  of  popular  education  in  the  com- 
monwealth, (convinced  as  I  am  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  do  more  than  has  yet  been  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  common  schools,)  are  the  motives  which  have  led  me,  at 
considerable  personal  inconvenience,  to  undertake  the  duty  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

The  institution  which  is  now  opened  in  this  pleasant  and  prosperous  village, 
is  deToted  to  the  education  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  is  called  a 
Normal  School.  The  name  normal  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  which  signi- 
fies a  rule,  standard,  or  law.  Schools  of  this  character  were  called  Normal 
Schools,  on  their  establishment  in  France,  either  because  they  were  designed  to 
ser^e  in  themselves  as  the  model  or  rule  by  which  other  schools  should  be 
organized  and  instructed,  or  because  their  object  was  to  teach  the  niles  and 
methods  of  instructing  and  governing  a  school.  This  name  has  been  adopted 
to  designate  the  schools  for  teachers  established  in  Massachusetts,  because  it  is 
already  in  use  to  denote  similar  institutions  in  Europe ;  because  it  applies  ex- 
clusively to  schools  of  this  kind,  and  prevents  their  being  confounded  with  any 
others  *,  and  because  it  is  short,  and  of  convenient  use.  It  has  been  already 
tdopted  in  England  and  in  our  sister  states,  in  writing  and  speaking  of  institn- 
tioDs  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Schools  of  this  kind  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  1748,  a  private 
school  for  teachers  was  established  by  the  Rev.  John  Julius  Hecker,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  at  Berlin,  and  chief  counselor  of  the  consistory  of  that  place.  A 
docoment  cited  by  M.  Cousin,  in  his  celebrated  report  on  the  subject  of  public 
instraction  in  Prussia,  speaks  of  Hecker  as  "the  first  individual  who  undertook 
to  train  young  men  for  the  art  of  teaching."  This  little  institution  was  founded 
It  a  very  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  Europe :  in  fact, 
it  was  an  era  of  mighty  movement  tnroughout  the  world.  Frederic  II.,  com- 
monly, and  by  a  somewhat  questionable  title,  called  the  Great,  was  projecting 
the  plans  of  aggrandizement  by  which  he  aimed  to  raise  Prussia,  oefore  his 
time  a  secondary  state,  to  the  rank  of  a  leading  power  in  Europe.  It  would 
^Te  been  happy  for  his  subjects  and  mankind  if  all  his  measures  had  been^as 
vise  or  as  innocent  as  those  which  he  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  educar 
tioQ.  He  seems  early  to^ave  comprehended  the  importance  of  the  systematic 
education  of  teachers:  and  in  the  year  1754,  the  private  school,  established 
onder  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hecker,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  primair 
sdiool  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks.  It  was  airected, 
^a  royal  ordinance  of  that  year,  that  all  schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks, 
vlwse  places  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  should  be  appointed  from  this  insti- 
tution. It  is  probable  that  at  the  same  lime  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
S^emment  for  its  support. 

*  CoDied  bjr  permiMioQ  from  "■  OroHtmt  and  Speeekea  m  vaHout  oocaaioiu,  by  Edmard 
^*>^.  2toIi.    Boium:  CbarletCLItUe  and  JtiDM  Brawn.    IffiO." 
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Scarcely,  however,  was  this  beginning  made  in  the  systematic  education  of 
teachers,  when  the  dreadiul  Seven  Years'  war  came  on ;  a  war  which  spread 
from  our  western  wilderness,  where  it  broke  out,  to  the  bounds  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  remotest  £aropean  settlements  in  India.  Frederic  was  the  hero 
of  this  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  conducted  it  with  a  perseverance, 
skill  and  resolution,  which  astonished  mankind,  and  came  out  of  it  with  an  ex- 
hausted treasury,  shattered  health,  and  a  wasted  kingdom.  The  Normal  School 
at  Berlin,  in  common  with  all  the  other  institutions  of  the  country,  languished 
under  the  pressure  of  the  times.  It  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incon- 
siderable establishments  of  the  same  character  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  only 
institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  was,  of  course,  whollv  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  kingdom.  In  1770,  a  fund  of  four  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally was  appropriated  by  Frederic  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  Prussian 
schools,  ana  it  was  expended  in  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers.  A  considera- 
ble impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  education  by  this  endowment ;  but  I  do 
not  find  any  farther  notice  of  the  progress  of  Normal  Schools  during  the  residne 
of  his  reign. 

Shortlv  after  his  death,  the  French  Revolution  began ;  and  in  the  disastrous 
wars  ana  convulsions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  various  states  of  Germany,  and 
none  more  so  than  Prussia,  were  trampled  to  the  dust.  The  effects  were  felt 
in  all  their  institutions ;  but,  as  oAen  happens  in  human  affairs,  the  moment  of 
extremest  depression  is  the  moment  of  commencing  regeneration.  The  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  broken  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution,  and  to  owe  a  precarious  existence  to  the  clemency  of  Napoleon. 
At  this  gloomy  period,  it  occurred  to  some  noble  minds  to  attempt  the  restora- 
tion of  affairs  by  a  strong  appeal  to  the  popular  mind,  and  by  awakening  a 
powerful  sentiment  of  patriotism.  Every  thing  was  resorted  to  which  could 
promote  this  end.  The  clergy  were  appealed  to ;  the  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities were  agitated ;  a  secret  association,  under  the  name  of  the  Unian  of  VirhLe^ 
(Tugendbund,)  was  formed  throughout  the  country;  the  ancient  German  cos- 
tume was  revived ;  a  jealousy  of  foreigners  inculcated  ;  and,  as  an  important 
instrument  toward  the  end  in  view,  the  attention  of  the  government  was,  in 
1809,  again  particularly  turned  to  the  subject  of  education  of  teachers.  In  1810, 
the  Normal  School  at  Berlin  was  re-organized ;  but  before  the  result  could  be 
seen,  the  great  and  final  struggle  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  with  Napo- 
leon took  place.  The  conflict  was  for  the  independence  or  subjection,  the  fife 
or  death,  of  nations.  The  entire  population  rose  as  a  man  at  the  call  of  the 
governments ;  the  universities  and  academies  sent  their  young  men,  scarce  able 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  musket,  to  the  war;  and  it  terminated  in  the  overthrow 
oi  the  invader. 

From  that  moment,  every  thing  in  Germany  seemed  animated  with  new  life. 
Prussia,  in  particular,  with  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace,  bent  all  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  upon  national  education,  as  the  great  safeguard  of  na- 
tional independence.  The  Normal  School  of  Berlin  was  transferred  to  Potsdam, 
as  a  situation  more  retired  and  favorable  for  its  objects.  Similar  schools  were 
proposed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  and  in  the 
year  1819,  the  subject  of  education  was  referred  to  a  separate  department  of  the 

f»vemment,  under  a  minister  of  state  exclusively  devoted  to  its  administration, 
he  present  oi^anization  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education  dates  from  this 
period,  and  by  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance  of  the  ffovemment  of  the  same 
year,  a  royal  Normal  School  is  established  in  each  or  the  ten  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  as  nn  essential  part  of  the  system.  From  these  seminaries,  with  the 
aid  derived  from  various  local  establishments  of  the  same  character,  teachers 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  instruction  are  fuftiished  for  all  the  public 
schools  of  Prussia.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on  contemporaneously 
in  Saxony,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wirtemberg,  in  Baden,  and  other  German  states. 
The  example  early  spread  to  France,  and  more  recently  to  Holland.  One  or 
two  institutions  of  a  private  character  have,  it  is  believed,  been  established  in 
Shgland  for  the  formation  of  teachers ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  at  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  by  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  of  the  realm,  to  fbnnd 
a  central  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  London.* 

*  flinee  the  dellTerr  of  this  addreM,  thfai  and  other  timilar  projectn  bare  gone  into  htehlj  mie< 
ocaiful  operation  in  England,  under  ttie  aoaplcea  of  the  committee  of  the  prirjeouacll  Ibr  ada 
cation. 
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The  attention  of  the  fiiends  of  education  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
hMs  for  some  time  been  tamed  to  this  sublet    In  New  York,  some  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  for  trainmg  teachers  at  the  incorporated  acad- 
emies of  the  state.    In  some  of  our  own  respectable  academies,  the  qualifying 
of  teachers  of  both  sexes  has  been  particularly  attended  to,  and  these  establish- 
ments, in  point  of  fact,  have  served  as  the  nurseries  from  which  many  of  our 
schools  have  been  furnished  with  instructors.    In  addition  to  what  has  been 
done  in  this  way,  an  institution,  amply  endowed  by  private  liberality,  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time  at  Andover,  expressly  devoted  to  the  education  of  instruct- 
ors.  Many  respectable  teachers  have,  it  is  believed,  been  formed  at  this  school. 
The  subject  of  special  provision  by  public  authority  for  the  education  of 
teachers  has  at  many  different  times,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  considered 
by  the  committees  of  education  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.    Their 
establishment  has  been  strongly  urged  in  the  reports  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  emanated  from  this  source.    Among  thase  who  have  recommended  such 
I  provision  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  intelligence,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  a  citizen  of  this  county,  TMt.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,)  who, 
both  in  a  separate  publication  and  in  official  reports  as  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  has  rendered  distinguished  service  in  this  way. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1838,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  invited  to  this  subject.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  session,  the  secretary  of  the  board  was  authorized  by  a  friend  of 
education,  whose  name  was  not  communicated  to  the  public,*  to  inform  the 
Legislature  that  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  furnished  by  him  whenever  the 
same  sum  should  be  appropriated  from  the  public  treasury,  to  be  expended 
onder  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  qualifying  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  Massachusetts.  This  offer  was  promptly  accepted  by  the 
L^slatore,  and  the  requisite  appropriation  made. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  discharge  of  the  important 
trust  thus  devolved  upon  them,  are  minutely  set  forth  in  tneir  second  aimual 
report,  which  was  made  to  the  Legislature  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  ses- 
non.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  after  delib- 
erate and  anxious  reflection,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  claims  of  various 
places  proposed,  in  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  Lexington,  in  Middle- 
sex county,  and  Barre,  in  "Worcester  cotmty,  have  been  selected  as  the  sites  of 
two  of  the  Normal  Schools.  A  confident  expectation  is  entertained  that  a  third 
may  shortly  be  established  in  some  other  part  of  the  state.t 

These  institutions  are,  of  course,  to  some  extent  experimental.  They  are  so 
of  necessity.  The  funds  provided  for  their  support,  with  all  the  subsidiary  aid 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  friends  of  education  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  schools,  although  highly  creditable  to  the  generous  spirit  by 
which  they  are  furnished,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  endowment  of  permanent 
establishments.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  report  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it 
was  thought  proper  not  to  stake  the  result  of  the  whole  trial  on  one  school ;  but 
lo  afford  to  (ufferent  parts  of  the  commonwealth  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves.  It  was  further  considered  that  three  years  is  the  shortest  period 
which  would  authorize  any  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  system. 
It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  when  the  funds  to  be  disposed  of  are  divided 
among  three  schools,  and  distributed  over  three  years,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
idopc  the  most  frugal  scale  of  expenditure  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  to  be 
attamed.  Our  situation  in  this  respect  is  widely  different  from  that  of  foreign 
eoontries,  where  ample  funds  for  objects  of  this  kind  are  appropriated  by  wealthy 
gOTemments;  where  buildings,  apparatus,  libraries,  and  the  maintenance  of 
popils.  are  provided  for  by  permanent  dotations ;  and  as  many  instructors  are 
smported  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  fullest  development  of  the  system. 

The  narrowness  of  the  means  from  which  the  experiment  of  our  Normal 
Schools  is  undertaken  may  (though  we  trust  it  will  not^  defeat  its  success.  We 
hope  that  so  much  good  will  manifestly  be  done  witnin  the  range  of  our  re- 
•oorces,  that  the  Legislature  will  be  disposed,  and  private  benefactors  encour- 
^ed,  to  convert  our  temporary  Normal  Schools  into  permanent  foundations  for 
die  qualification  of  teacners.    Still,  however,  we  trust,  in  justice  to  all  con- 

*  Hie  late  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight. 

t  mace  this  addrcM  was  delivered,  a  third  Normal  School  has  been  founded  at  Bridgcwalar, 
nd  Uioie  at  Lezincton  and  Barre  have  b«en  tnuaferred  to  Ntwton  and  WeatflaJd. 
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cemed,  that  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  experiment  is  condncted  imder 
considerable  disadvantages,  independent  of  the  dimculties  incident  to  the  organ- 
ization of  every  new  institution.  This  consideration,  we  trust,  will  secure  as 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  community  in  which  the  schools  are  estab- 
lished, and  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  alwavs  of  great  importance  to  a  youth- 
ful institution,  that  it  should  be  kindly  regarded  in  the  place  where  it  is  estab- 
lished. We  trust  that  the  respected  principal  of  this  school,  and  all  who  may 
have  a  joint  care  with  him  in  conducting  it,  and  all  who  resort  to  it  to  qualify 
themselves  as  teachers,  will  enjoy  the  good  will,  and  be  favored  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  kind  offices,  of  the  reverendclergy  of  all  denominations,  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  lead  and  influence  in  the  other  professions,  and  of  the  citizens 
generally  in  this  part  of  the  commonwealth.  While  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  school  creditable  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed,  nothing  will 
do  more  to  promote  its  prosperity  than  the  friendly  regard  of  an  enlightened 
public. 

This  occasion  requires  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  and  objects  of  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  importance  of  a  systematic  education  of  teachers.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  of  late  on  this  subject.  Not  to  mention  foreign  publica- 
tions, it  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  legislative  reports  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  a  very  valuable  essay  by  Professor  Stowe,  on  Normal  Schools  and  Teach- 
ers' Seminaries,  has  recentlv  been  given  to  the  public.  The  necessary  limits  of 
an  address  of  this  kind  will  require  my  remarks  to  be  of  a  very  general  char- 
acter. 

The  office  of  the  teacher,  in  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  and 
training  up  those  who  are  to  take  our  places  in  life,  is  all-imponant.  After  all 
that  has  been  said,  in  all  ages,  on  the  subject,  more  than  justice  has  not  been, 
and  never  can  be,  done  to  the  theme.  With  no  small  part  of  the  children  in  the 
community,  the  intercourse  of  the  teacher  with  the  young  is  scarcely  inferior, 
in  closeness  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  kept  up,  to  that  of  the  pa- 
rents ; — not  at  all  inferior,  in  the  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enougn  to  be  sent  to  school,  the  teacher  is  relied 
imon  to  furnish  occupation  for  the  opening  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  direct  its 
efforts  in  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  to  suggest  the  first 
distinct  ideas  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  in  conduct  and  morals. 
The  child  is  committed  to  the  teacher  s  hands  in  the  very  morning  of  life,  when 
the  character,  still  more  than  the  young  limbs,  is,  so  to  say,  still  in  the  gristle. 
They  have,  both  limbs  and  character,  acquired  some  of  their  proper  consistency 
and  power  of  resistance;  but  to  how  much  of  the' intellectual  and  moral  frame 
are  not  the  first  impress  and  shaping  to  be  given  at  school  1  Is  this  a  light 
matter?  If  the  teacner  was  to  fasnion  your  child's  personal  proportions,  or  to 
remold  his  features,  with  what  jealousy  would  you  inquire  after  his  qualifica- 
tion for  that  task  1  Is  it  of  less  importance  how  he  fashions  and  molds  the 
featores  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  of  small  account,  whether  your  child's  germinating 
faculties — to  use  a  proverbial  expression,  to  which  no  rhetoric  can  add  force — 
shall  be  "  nipped  in  the  bud,"  a  bud  in  which  seeds  of  immortal  life  and  heav- 
enly intelligence  have  been  curiously  wrapped  by  the  Creator  1  The  husband- 
man can  tell  us  if  it  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  conseouence  whether  you  employ 
a  skillful  or  an  unskUlful  person  to  raise  a  cro  or  com,  the  growth  of  a  few 
months,  under  a  simple  process  of  culture.  And  yet  so  much  depends  on  pro- 
per management,  that  from  the  same  seed  vou  may  see,  in  one  neld,  the  com 
towering  up,  vigorous,  swelling  with  life  and  strength,  its  broad,  healthy  leaves 
crackling  till  the  farmer  thinks  he  can  both  hear  it  and  see  it  grow,  the  graceful 
tassel  dancing  on  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  and  dropping  its  fertilizing  powder 
on  the  silken  filaments,  which  force  their  way  from  tne  top  of  the  husk  to  receive 
the  vital  principle,  and  convey  it  to  the  ripening  ear ;  and  perhaps  on  the  other 
^e  of  the  way,  in  a  comer  of'^the  sluggard's  garden,  straggling  with  rank  weeds 
for  the  joint  possession  of  the  unenriched  soil,  you  will  see,  from  the  same  seed, 
a  scanty,  blighted,  sickly  crop,  yellow  as  safifron  when  it  ought  to  be  green,  and 
black  when  it  ons^t  to  be  yellow,  and  scarce  promising  a  few  meager  stalks  for 
the  bam-yaid.  Whenever  I  wimess  such  a  contrast  in  the  natural  world,  I  ask 
myself,  with  trembling,  whether  the  mind  is  a  principle  so  much  less  delicate 
than  a  blade  of  grass, — whether  the  proper  care  and  culture  of  the  intellect,  the 
raising  up  and  the  training  up  of  that  unspeakable  mystery  on  earth,  a  thinking, 
reascming,  discoursing,  immortal  creaturej— are  so  inferior  in  importance,  in 
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dtfficalty,  and  in  the  amoont  of  the  consequences  involved,  that  while  we  would 
trost  the  tillage  of  onr  field,  the  sowing  of  oar  corn,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
harvest,  only  to  an  expert  and  a  judicious  hand,  any  one  may  be  trusted  to 
keep  our  schools  and  cultivate  the  minds  of  our  children  1 

These  inquiries  scarcely  need  an  answer.  Every  man*s  reflection  who  is 
able  10  reason  on  the  subject, — every  one's  observation  who  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  it,— every  one's  experience  who  has  had  children  of  his  own  confided 
to  a  .succession  of  teachers,  and  siill  more,  who,  at  any  time,  has  himself  been 
engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  will  satisfy  himself  that  the  teacher's  duty 
is  important,  complicated,  and  arduous.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  job-work,  to 
which  any  one  may  turn  his  hand,  but  a  professional  calling,  which  requires 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  experience. 

There  is  scarce  such  a  thing  conceivable,  as  even  a  solitary  act,  consisting 
of  several  parts  or  movements,  which  does  not  admit  of  every  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  the  manner  and  success  of  the  performance.  See  two  men  handle  an 
ax,  in  cutting  down  a  tree,  one  a  raw  hand,  the  other  a  practiced  woodman. 
Look  at  two  ^rsons  on  horseback,  of  equal  courage  and  strength,  the  one  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  in  the  saddle,  the  other  an  expert  rider.  One  seems  to 
realize  the  fable  of  the  Centaur,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  part  of  the  animal  on 
which  he  is  moving ;  the  other  can  scarce  keep  his  seat.  Let  an  inexperienced 
person  go  to  work  with  a  handsaw  or  a  paint  brush ;  or  undertake  to  conduct  a 
jnece  of  cloth  through  a  power-loom,  or  to  cover  a  whip-handle  with  its  myste- 
rious network ;  and  he  will  be  very  sure,  for  several  times,  to  fail.  I  tnink 
there  are  few  persons  in  this  assembly,  except  those  who  may  have  had  con- 
siderable practice,  who  can  drive  a  nail  straight  into  a  board,  without  striking 
their  fingers  with  the  hammer.  In  fact,  "  to  hit  a  nail  on  the  head,"  simple  as 
the  operation  seems,  is  in  reality  one  of  so  much  nicety,  that  it  has  become  a 
proverbial  expression  for  dexterity  and  skill. 

We  might  cast  our  eyes  over  the  entire  circle  of  human  pursuit,  and  find  new 
iOustrations  of  the  necessity  of  diligent  preparation  for  every  calling ;  and  no 
one  can  seriously  suppose  that  the  office  oi  an  instructor  makes  an  exception. 
But  inasmuch  as  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  are  as  yet  hardly 
known  by  name  among  us,  it  is  a  natural  question  how  teachers  in  our  country 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
May  not  the  means  which  have  hitherto  proved  adequate  for  the  supply  of  our 
schools  with  competent  instructors,  still  suffice  for  that  purpose  1  Tne  question 
ii  a  (air  one,  and  deserves  a  candid  answer. 

Whoever  thinks  that  we  are  favored  with  an  ample  supply  of  teachers,  as 
well  qualified  as  can  be  wished,  needs  no  fun  her  answer.  Whoever  considers 
that  of  the  teachers  in  times  past  and  at  the  present  day  in  our  schools,  there 
are  those  possessing  all  degrees  of  qualification,  from  very  high  to  very  low,  it 
wili  seem  a  pertinent  inquiry,  what  their  means  of  preparation  have  been ;  and 
such  an  inquirer  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  we  need  a  more  systematic 
and  efficient  preparation  for  this  purpose. 

We  must  assume,  then,  first,  that  natural  aptitude  goes  very  far,  on  the  plan 

hitherto  pursued,  in  deciuing  tne  qualification  of  the  teacher.    This,  under  all 

eirenmstances,  will  be  an  important  element.    One  man  will  be  a  better  teacher, 

with  litUe  or  no  training  or  experience,  than  some  others,  who  pass  their  lives 

in  the  business.    This,  however,  is  equally  the  case  in  every  pursuit  or  calling, — 

in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  farming, — and  is  never 

thought  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  education.    Some  remain  inefficient  and 

incapable  afier  every  imaginable  advantage ;  others,  with  slender  opportunities, 

bound,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  leap,  to  the  front  rank.    I  have  seen  a  person, 

whOy  from  his  infancy,  never  knew  a  want ;  who  passed  from  the  arms  of  a 

careful  nurse  into  the  care  of  the  best  of  teachers;  who  enjoyed,  from  the  first, 

every  conceivable  aid  and  encouragement,  (except  the  most  efficient  of  all,  the 

spar  of  necessity,)  the  best  of  masters,  the  best  of  books  in  abundance,  and 

steady  schooling,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  school  education,  grossly  ignorant  in 

every  branch  ofknowledge ;  while  another,  of  the  same  age,  educated  under  the 

stem  discipline  of  necessity,  with  limited  means,  the  ordinary  chance  of  in- 

itiactors,  tne  old  books  which  his  father  wore  out  before  him,  and  attendance  at 

school  tar  from  steady,  has  advanced  from  one  branch  to  another,  mastering 

each  as  he  eoes,  with  a  keen  relish  for  learning,  and  an  ever-craving  appetite 

ior  new  trau.    Whatever  may  be  the  calling  of  these  two  men,  one  is  destined 
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to  eminence,  the  other  to  £BLilare.  Should  circnmstances  call  them  to  the  !■ 
structor's  desk,  it  is  quite  endent  that  he  who  has  learned  little  will  have  siU 
less  to  teach,  while  the  other  will  be  very  likely  to  exhibit  the  same  facility  ii 
the  communication  as  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

In  the  next  place;  the  teacher's  fitness,  at  the  present  day,  depends  yenr  mod 
on  the  kind  of  mstruction  which  he  received  himself  while  at  school.  Ii  he  wai 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  taught  by  a  sound,  accurate,  and  judicious  instructoFi  hn 
will  be  not  unlikely  to  exhibit  that  character  himself.  A  good  degree  of  the 
school-keeping  capacity,  and  I  may  say,  also,  incapacity,  are  traceable  to  ihii 
source.  Our  schools  are  under  a  kind  of  traditionary  discipline.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent  they  are  kept  by  young  men  and  women,  who  make  a  pretty  isr 
pid  transition  from  the  pupil's  bench  to  the  master's  and  mistress's  chair. 
Unless  they  possess  strong,  original  minds, — which  are  not  very  common,— 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  that  they  will  rise  above  the  standard  of  the  schooli 
where  they  were  themselves  taught.  If  these  were  very  good,  they  will  be  mow 
apt  to  fall  below  it.  Mediocrity  is  much  more  ant  to  be  propagated  than  ex- 
cellence. If  a  teacher  of  average  capacity  keep  tne  school  for  a  few  years,  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  make  any  improvements,  and  will  do  very  well  if  he  handi 
it  over  to  his  successor  as  good  as  he  found  it.  When  this  state  of  things  pre* 
vails  in  a  community  for  a  long  course  of  years,  we  behold  the  painl'ul  spectacle 
of  schools  in  the  rear  of  every  thing  else.  There  is  progress  in  every  thina 
else,  but  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  even  degenerating.  I  have  heard  judi- 
cious observers  express  the  doubt,  whether  the  average  of  our  district  schools, 
at  the  present  day,  are  better  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  remark  ii 
jui^i,  it  is  a  state  of  things  not  very  creditable  to  the  commonwealth.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  general  progress  of  improvement,  they  ooght  to  be  much  better. 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  be  quoted  herealler,  as  a  proof  that  there  is  a  law  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  like  that  which  has  been  observed  in  the  natural 
world,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  products  of  the  earth — that  the  fruit  which 
is  borne  on  the  graft  runs  out  with  the  original  stock.  Good  husbandry  requirBi 
that  attention  should  be  constantly  given  to  the  discovery  of  improved  metoods, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  raised  from  the  seed.  Tradition  is  closely 
allied  to  degeneracy. 

Where  the  teacher  engas:es  in  his  pursuit  for  life,  a  new  source  of  qualifies* 
lion  presents  itself  of  great  value;  1  mean  experience.  He  qualifies  himselfl 
But  such  teachers  are  not  found,  I  presume,  in  many  of  our  common  schools. 
They  rise  to  higher  stations.  Besides  this,  it  may  happen,  when  Experience  is 
the  teacher,  as  with  teachers  of  other  kinds,  the  pupil  is  by  no  means  sure  to 
excel  his  master.  Self-instruction  is  not  always  improving.  It  depends  on  the 
character  of  a  man's  mind,  how  much  advantage  he  derives  from  experience. 
The  experience  of  one  man  is  clear  and  decisive.  He  commits  an  error,  per- 
ceives it,  and  henceforward  avoids  it.  He  is  struck  with  the  advantage  of  some 
procedure  or  method,  traces  that  advantage  to  its  principle,  builds  a  rule  upon 
It,  and  enlarges  or  amends  his  practice  to  the  end  of  lite.  The  experience  oi 
other  men  yields  them  no  such  fruit.  It  is  vague  and  irresolute.  They  live  snd 
act,  but  have  no  experience,  properly  so  called.  Proceeding  without  steady 
principles  of  conduct,  without  the  intelligence  or  the  moral  aptitude  to  profit  by 
their  mistakes,  the  working  of  one  day  counteracts  that  of  another.  It  is  only 
where  order,  the  first  law  of  earth,  as  well  as  Heaven,  presides,  that  day  imto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  imto  night  showeth  forth  knowledge.  Withoot 
this  guide  of  conduct,  experience  may  perplex  instead  of  directing.  The  m^ 
take  of  to-day  produces  the  mistake  of  to-morrow ;  and  life  is  exhausted  in  hslP 
finished  experiments  and  constantly-repeated  blunders,  so  that  whether  a  msn^ 
experience  profit  him  depends  upon  whether  it  is  good  experience,  which  msy 
be  either  successful  experience,  or  unsuccessful  experience  wisely  heeded ;  SM 
it  may  oAen  happen  tnat  the  recorded  experience  of  another  more  judidoas 
mind  will  in  reality  guide  a  man  better  than  his  own. 

The  recorded  experience  of  others,  then, — that  is,  books, — is  another  mesns 
by  which  the  teacher  at  present  qualifies  himself  for  his  calling.  UnquestioDS> 
bly,  the  conscientious  instnicior  may  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the 
ea refill  study  of  judicious  publications  on  the  subject  of  his  pursuit.  The  nuoi- 
ber  of  these  is  greatly  multiplied  of  late  years.  It  is  a  branch  of  literature  com- 
paratively of  recent  growth ;  and  without  doing  injustice  to  the  works  of  lbs 
patriarchs  in  this  science,  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero  to  the  writings  of  Aschsm^ 
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oflfihoD,  of  Locke,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  practical  views,  what  has 
beet  written  within  the  last  fifly  years  exceeds,  both  in  amount  and  value,  all 
that  had  before  been  given  to  the  world  on  the  subject  of  education.  As  far  as 
mj  acquaintance  with  the  subject  extends,  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth  are 
entitlea  to  the  credit  of  having  first  promulgated,  in  the  English  language  at 
kist,  sound  and  jcidicious  views  as  to  the  whole  business  of  education.  A  per- 
80D  thoroughly  possessed  of  every  thing  in  her  works,  would  have  but  little  to 
ieun,  as  to  general  principles,  (with  one  exception,)  from  other  sources. 
There  are,  however,  many  toings,  of  course,  in  her  publications,  not  applic^le 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country;  and  on  one  all-important  topic,  me 
sobject  of  religious  instruction,  there  is  a  deeply  to  be  lamented  deficiency. 
For  the  practical  purposes  of  the  American  teacher,  some  good  works  have 
appeared  in  our  own  country,  of  which  that  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  appears  to  me 
decidedly  the  best.  No  person  can  peruse  it  without  gaining  new  conceptions 
of  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  duty,  and  practical  hints  as  to  the  best  method 
of  discharging  it.  Whether  a  perusal  of  it  will  not,  in  most  cases,  leave  on  the 
reader's  mind  a  painful  impression  as  to  the  imperfection  of  our  schools,  in  con- 
dition and  management,  is  a  question  which  each  must  answer  for  himself 

Prom  the  various  useful  works  on  the  business  of  instruction,  the  faithful 
Radier  will,  under  all  circumstances,  derive  great  benefit.  But  neither  in  this 
nor  any  other  calling,  will  the  solitary  study  of  books  effect  all  that  is  to  be  de- 
ibed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  objection  to  this  and  all  the  other  sources  of  self- 
iBstmction,  which  arises  from  the  condition  of  the  schools,  while  the  master  is 
okdeavoring  to  improve  himself  Those  of  our  children  may  do  well  who  have 
the  advantage  of  his  teaching,  after  he  has  qualified  himself  by  experience  in 
ofice  and  the  study  of  good  books ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  those  who  are  to 
get  their  education  while  this  process  is  going  on,  and  before  it  has  proceeded 
to  any  valuable  extent?  As  a  general  remark,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  unjust 
to  say,  that  most  of  our  teachers  retire  from  that  pursuit  about  the  time  they 
become  well  qualified  to  carry  it  on  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  necessity  of  some  specific  preliminary  preparation 
for  the  office  of  teacher — apreparation  which  shall  fit  him  in  some  degree  be- 
forehand for  his  duties.  To  afibrd  this  preparation,  is  the  precise  object  of  a 
Normal  School.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  purpose  than  to  set  up  the  preten- 
sion that  there  can  be  no  well-qualified  teacher  without  such  a  school ;  but  that 
great  advantages  may  be  expected  from  a  regular  plan  of  instruction,  in  semi- 
naries devoted  to  this  object ;  a  plan  of  instruction  to  come  in  aid  of  all  the 
other  means  of  improvement,  on  which  the  faithful  teacher  must  now  exclu- 
iifely  depend.  To  afibrd  this  instruction,  is  the  object  of  the  Normal  Schools 
BOW  estaolished  in  the  commonwealth.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  so 
thorough  and  comprehensive,  as  the  theory  of  a  perfect  institution  of  the  kind 
nqoires.  There  are  no  funds  applicable  to  the  expense  of  such  an  establish- 
■ent;  and  our  young  men  and  women  could  not  generally  afibrd  the  time  re- 

r' lite  for  a  very  long  course  of  preparation,  because  the  majority  of  our  districts 
Dot  require,  and  would  not  support,  teachers  who,  having  been  at  great  ex- 
pease  of  time  and  mone^  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  calling,  would  need  a 
proportionate  compensation.  We  suppose  that  many  of  those  who  resort  to 
theK  institutions,  will,  at  present,  be  able  only  to  pass  but  a  part  of  one  year  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  advantages ;  but  while  provision  is  made  for  the  shortest 
peiiodffor  which  any  individual  could  reasonably  wish  to  be  received,  a  thorough 
Wie  of  instruction  will  also  be  arranged  for  those  who  desire  to  devote  a 
loMer  time  to  their  preparation  as  teachers. 
Midi  a  course  of  instruction  will  obviously  consist  of  the  following  parts : 
1.  A  careful  review  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  in 
oir  common  schools ;  it  being,  of  course,  the  first  requisite  of  a  teacher  that  he 
>iMxild  himself  know  well  that  which  he  is  to  aid  others  in  learning.  Such  an 
teqatintance  with  these  branches  of  knowledge  is  much  less  common  than  may 
hejKoerally  gupposed.  The  remark  may  sotmd  paradoxical,  but  I  believe  it 
wflf  bttr  examination,  when  I  say,  that  a  teacher  thoroughly  versed  in  those 
Wmchef  of  knowledge  only  which  are  taught  in  our  common  schools,  is  as 
dtteoh  to  find  as  a  nrst-rate  lawyer,  divine,  or  physician,  statesman,  man  of 
^viaeBS,  or  farmer.  A  good  schoolmaster  should  be  able  to  read  and  speak  the 
^#ish  language  with  propriety,  ease,  and  grace ;  and  this  can  not  be  done  with- 
^t  thorough  knowledge  of  its  gnimmar.    He  should  possess,  at  the  same 
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time,  a  clear,  shapely,  and  rapid  hand-writing,  and  be  well  versed  in  the  ele- 
mental principles  and  operations  of  numbers.  Without  ffoing  beyond  these 
three  branches, — best  designated  by  the  good  old-fashioned  names  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,—-!  venture  to  sa^  that  a  man  who  possesses  them 
thoroughly  is  as  rare  as  one  of  correspondmg  eminence  in  any  of  the  learned 
professions.  And  yet  the  law  requires  such  masters  for  our  district  schools. 
What  says  the  statute  1  "  In  every  town  containing  fifty  families  or  house- 
holders, there  shall  be  kept,  in  each  year,  at  the  charge  of  the  town,  by  a  teacher 
or^achers  of  competent  abilities  and  good  morals,  a  school  for  the  instractioii 
of  children  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  good  behavior." 

How  few,  even  of  those  considered  men  of  education,  are  thorocfghly  versed 
even  in  the  branches  required  by  law  in  our  common  schools !  How  much 
fewer  who  know  them  as  a  teacher  should  know  them !  for  a  tebcher  ought  to 
know  of  every  thing  much  more  than  the  learner  can  be  expected  to  acquire. 
The  teacher  must  know  things  in  a  masterly  way,  curiously,  nicely,  and  in 
their  reasons. 

The  great  mistake  in  monitorial  instruction  is,  that  it  supposes  that  the  mo- 
ment the  bare  knowledge  of  a  fact  in  its  naked  form  is  attamcd,  it  qualifies  a 
person  to  teach  it  to  others.  The  teacher  must  see  the  truth  under  all  its 
aspects,  with  its  antecedents  and  consequents,  or  he  can  not  present  it  in  just 
that  shape  in  which  the  young  mind  can  apprehend  it.  He  must,  as  he  holda 
the  diamond  up  to  the  sun,  turn  its  facets  round  and  round,  till  the  pupil  catches 
its  luster.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  said  of  a  grown  person  that 
he  is  too  learned  to  teach  children ;  that  he  knows  too  much,  is  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  minds,  to  perceive  their  difficulties.  I  imagine  the  trouble  gen- 
erally to  be  of  the  opposite  character.  The  man  of  learning  either  never 
understood  the  matter  thoroughly,  or  he  has  forgotten  what  he  once  knew.  He 
has  retained  enough  of  his  school  learning  for  the  particular  calling  of  life  he 
has  chosen ;  but  he  has  not  retained  a  clear  recollection  eC  the  elemental  truths 
which  it  is  necessary  the  learner  should  comprehend.  If  in  this  state  of  things 
he  can  not  comprehend  the  schoolboy's  difficulty,  it  is  not  his  superior  wisdom, 
but  his  ignorance,  which  is  at  fault.  These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  tiie 
science  of  numbers,  over  which  most  of  our  children  pass  languishing  davs  and 
weeks,  vainly  striving  to  master  a  hard  "  sum  "  or  a  hard  rule,  which  they 
finally  give  up  in  despair,  or  of  which  they  content  themselves  with  some  falae 
explanation,  from  pure  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  child  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  at  one  of  our  district  schools,  had  run  through  the 
chief  niles  of  arithmetic,  as  it  used  to  be  taught,  doing  all  the  sums,  and  setting 
them  down  in  his  ciphering  book,  without  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the 
reason  of  any  one  of  the  operations.  At  last,  after  going  for  a  second  or  third 
time  through  the  rule  of  decimals,  he,  for  the  first  time,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  nature  of  a  decimal  fraction,  of  which  he  had  been  wholly  ignorant  before, 
and  which,  in  his  simplicity,  he  thought  a  discovery  of  his  own.  It  was  not  till 
some  time  afterward  that  he  found  out  that  mankmd  had  for  a  great  while  been 
aware  that  a  decimal  is  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  unit 
with  as  many  ciphers  as  the  numerator  has  places.  The  first  object  of  instrac- 
tion  in  a  Normal  School  is,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  space  of  time  assigned  to 
its  instructions,  to  go  over  the  circle  of  branches  required  to  be  taught,  and  see 
that  the  future  teacher  is  thoroughly  and  minutely  versed  in  them. 

2.  The  second  part  of  instruction  in  a  Normal  School  is  the  art  of  teaching. 
To  know  the  matter  to  be  taught,  and  to  know  it  thoroughly,  are  of  themselves, 
though  essential,  not  all  that  is  required.  There  is  a  peculiar  art  of  teaching. 
The  details  of  this  branch  are  inexhaustible,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  most  im- 
portant principles  may  be  brought  within  such  a  compass  as  to  afibrd  material 
Denefit  to  those  who  pass  even  the  shortest  time  at  these  institutions.  The  sub- 
ject should  be  taken  up  at  its  foundation,  in  those  principles  of  our  nature  OD 
which  education  depends ;  the  laws  which  control  the  faculties  of  the  youthiul 
mind  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  truth;  and  the  moral  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  pupil  which  must  be  brought  into  harmonious  actlbn.  The 
hiture  teacher  must  be  mstructed  in  ihe  most  efiectual  way  of  reaching  untaught 
mind— a  process  subtile,  difficult,  various.  The  first  thing  requisite  often  will 
be  to  ascertain  what  has  to  be  unlearned,  both  as  to  positive  errors  and  bad 
habits  of  mind.    The  child  who  has  been  accustomed  to  add  numbers  together 
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hf  counting  on  his  fingers,  instead  of  learning  a  simple  addition  table  by  rote 
mt  tlie  outset;  who  has  formed  to  himself  a  small,  ill-looking,  and  illegible 
tenwl,  mider  the  name  of  a  ronning  hand,  withoat  ever  having  learned  to 
shape  the  letters  in  bold  and  fair  proportions ;  or  who,  under  the  notion  of  re- 
finements beyond  the  common  stanaard,  has  been  taught  such  barbarisms  as 
"  he  ^ew  me  the  book,"  "  I  have  began  to  read  it,"  "  had  I  have  had  time  to 
go,"— such  a  child,  I  say,  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  heavily  laden 
with  a  cargo,  which  it  must  be  the  first  labor  and  care  to  throw  overboard. 

Bat  the  art  of  teaching  is  not  confined  to  a  correction  of  the  errors,  or  a  re- 
finrn  of  the  bad  habits,  01  the  mistaught  pupil.  Where  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  done,  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  still  to  be  guided,  aided,  and  encouraged 
in  its  progress.  The  perfection  of  the  art  of  teaching  consists  in  hittiog  the 
precise  point  between  that  which  the  studious  pupil  must  do  for  himself,  and 
that  which  the  instructor  may  do  with  him  and  for  him.  It  is  not  enough,  in 
(etching  a  child  to  read,  to  correct  with  a  harsh  voice  some  gross  error  which 
ke  may  make  in  reading  a  verse  or  two  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  National 
Reader.  The  teacher  must  himself,  patiently,  kindly,  and  with  a  gentle  voice, 
read  the  passage  over  repeatedly,  and  see  tliat  the  learner  understands  the 
meaning  of  every  word,  and  of  the  whole  sentence.  It  is  peculiar  to  arithmetic, 
that  though  there  are  degrees  of  readiness  in  performing  its  operations,  there 
are  no  degrees  of  clearness  and  certainty  in  the  knowledge  of  its  principles. 
The  incredible  ^vexation  which  attends  the  study  of  this  branch  with  many 
children,  generally  arises  from  the  unskillfulness  of  the  teacher,  in  not  taking 
care  that  the  learner,  as  he  goes  along,  understands  thoroughly  each  successive 
Mep.  If  diis  be  done,  the  child  often  years  old  will  know  what  he  knows  at  all 
at  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Some  simple  schoolboy  muse,  in  former  times, 
kis  recorded  its  sorrowful  experience  on  this  subject  in  the  following  plaintive 
l&d,  in  my  day,  very  popular  strain — 

"  MaltipUcation  ia  vexation, 
Division  is  aa  bad, 
The  rule  of  three  doth  puzzle  me, 
And  practice  makes  me  mad." 

But  if  proper  care  be  taken  that  every  step  be  thoroughly  understood  before 
idrancmg  to  the  next,  multiplication  and  division  will  be  found  as  simple  as 
addition  or  subtraction ;  while  the  rule  of  three  and  practice  have  been  shown, 
ia  ihe  recent  and  best  school  books,  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  all 
mestions  usually  performed  by  their  aid  can  be  more  readily  performed  by  sim- 
per processes.  I 

One  thing  is  certain ;  that  though  there  can  be  no  difierence  in  the  average 
capacity  of  equal  numbers  of  the  children  in  two  schools  in  the  same  commu- 
nis, there  is  often  a  vast  difference  in  the  average  scholarship,  after  the  same 
unoont  of  schooling.  To  what  can  the  difference  be  ascribed,  but  to  the  dif- 
kxeat  de^es  of  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers  1  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  children  who,  after  having  been  months,  and  even  years,  employed  either 
oa  the  lower  elements  or  on  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  leave  school,  at 
last,  knowing  nothing  thoroughly,  and  not  much  su|>erficially.  Thev  can  not 
lead  with  fluency,  force,  and  intelligence,  to  say  nothing  of  grace  and  beauty; 
Ihcy  write  a  poor,  unsteady,  hieroglyphical  hand ;  they  have  no  clear  notions 
of  grammatical  construction,  and  are  awkward  and  incorrect  in  the  use  of 
annbers.  Perhaps  this  is  the  description  of  nearly  half  the  children  who  leave 
school  in  town  or  country.  The  little  that  is  learned  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
fqoally  inaccurate  and  shallow.  The  fault  is  commonly  laid  at  the  pupil's 
door,  especially  if  he  has  had  what  is  usually  called  schooling  enough,  ithink, 
however,  generally,  that  the  fault  is  with  the  teacher,  who  is  frequentlv  not 
thoroughly  versed  himself  in  what  he  undertakes  to  teach — more  frequently  un- 
ikflled  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  astonishing  difference  sometimes  noticed 
ia  the  progress  of  the  same  school  under  different  teachers,  in  successive  sea- 
aoos,  snows  how  much  is  justly  attributable  to  this  cause. 

Besides  the  general  art  of  teaching,  there  are  peculiar  methods,  applicable  to 
each  branch  of  knowledge,  which  should  be  uniblded  in  the  instructions  of  a 
Nomial  School ;  but  this  is  a  topic  in  which  my  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  en- 
Saee.    I  hasten  to 

3.  The  third  branch  of  instruction  to  be  imparted  in  an  institution,  which 
coneems  the  important  subject  of  the  goyemment  of  the  school,  and  which 
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might  perhaps  more  justly  have  been  named  the  first.    The  best  method  of 
SOvemiDg  a  school — that  is,  of  exercising  such  a  moral  influence  in  it  as  is  moit 
lavorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  pupils — will  form  a  very  important  p^  of 
the  course  of  instruction  designed  to  qualify  teachers  for  their  calling.    It  is 
this  part  of  their  duty  which  is  probably  least  considered  by  themselves  or  their 
emplovers ;  for  the  reason,  pernaps,  that  qualification  in  this  respect  is  least 
capable  of  being  estimated  by  an  external  standard.    But  how  much  is  not  im- 
plied in  the  words  "  to  govern  a  school  !'*    For  several  hours  in  the  day,  the 
teacher  is  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  parent  over  fifty  or  sixty,  perhaps  over 
ninety  or  a  hundred  children.    Parents  can  form  an  opinion  whether  this  is  a 
task  to  be  executed  without  system,  without  prindples,  and  as  a  matter  of  course : 
or  whether  it  is  not  that  in  which  the  youtnful  teacher  will  most  stand  in  neea 
of  all  the  preparation  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire.    Without  the  aid  of  that 
instinct  of  natural  afiection  whicn  fortifies  parental  authority,  he  is  expected, 
with  a  parent's  power,  to  control  alike  the  docile  and  the  obstinate,  the  sullen 
and  the  gay.     While  his  entire  intercourse  with  his  pupils  is  that  of  constraint 
and  requisition,  he  must  acquire  an  absolute  control  over  many  a  yonthfbl 
spirit,  which  has  already  been  irritated  by  caprice,  soured  by  tyranny,  or  spoiled 
by  indulgence  at  home.    And  he  is  to  do  this  not  by  violence  and  storm,  but  by 
wisely  threading  the  maze  of  that  living  labyrinth,  the  afl*ections  of  the  youthfiu 
heart.    In  this  department  perhaps  greater  Improvement  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  than  in  anv  other;  tnere  has  been  a  general  call  for  moral  influence,  in- 
stead of  physical  power.    I  do  not  say  that  this  last  should  never  be  resorted  ta 
but  I  trust  the  day  is  wholly  past  for  that  ferocious  warfare  between  master  ana 
pnpU  which  was  once  so  general,  «nd  with  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  tuminr 
the  teacher's  office  into  a  hateful  tyranny,  and  the  happy  season  of  chlldhool 
into  a  long  martyrdom.    Dr.  Johnson,  in  composing  a  legal  argument  to  be 
used  by  another  person,  puts  into  his  mouth  the  sentiment,  "  that  a  school  cm 
be  governed  only  by  fear."    It  would,  I  think,  have  been  much  nearer  the  tmtb 
to  say,  that  a  school  can  be  governed  only  by  patient,  enlightened,  Christian 
love,  the  master  principle  of  our  natures.    It  softens  the  ferocity  of  the  savage; 
it  melts  the  felon  in  nis  cell.    In  the  management  of  children  it  is  the  great 
source  of  influence ;  and  the  teacher  of  youth  though  his  mind  be  a  storehonse 
of  knowledge,  is  ignorant  of  the  fijst  principles  of  his  art,  if  he  has  not  em> 
braced  this  as  an  elemental  maxim. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  are  smooth  sayings,  and  that  moral  dis- 
cipline is  unattended  with  difficulty,  and  preferred  by  an  indolent  age  for  its 
compaVative  ease.  The  reverse  is  nearer  the  truth.  To  walk  the  rounds  of 
the  school  with  a  ratan  in  the  hand,  to  be  bestowed  as  liberally  on  the  thought- 
less exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  on  the  restlessness  of  the  little  urchin  un- 
used to  his  confinement,  and  on  the  mistakes  of  mere  inadvertence  or  absolute 
ignorance,  as  on  hardened  perversity  and  resolute  disobedience,  is  a  much 
easier  task  than  to  graduate  each  of  these  cases  on  the  scale  of  moral  demerit, 
and  to  treat  them  accordingly.  It  is  related  of  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch,  that  he 
very  early  manifested  that  skill  in  numbers  which  afterward  raised  him  to  the 
level  of  me  first  mathematicians  of  the  day.  While  quite  a  child  at  school,  be 
performed  a  difficult  sum  in  arithmetic  with  astonishing  readiness.  His  school- 
master was  at  once  so  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  governing  a  school,  and  had  so 
little  acquainted  himself  with  the  powers  of  his  pupil's  mind,  that  he  thought  it 
impossible  the  task  should  have  been  performed  without  assistance,  and  asked 
who  had  helped  him.  On  being  told  by  young  Bowditch  that  he  had  done  it 
himself,  the  coarse  tyrant  severely  chastised  him  for  falsehood — a  treatment 
well  calculated  to  subvert  the  entire  moral  frame  of  a  sensitive  lad,  but  mnch 
more  simple  than  it  would  have  been  for  an  tmderstanding  such  as  this  master 
possessed  to  enter  into  a  carefUl  analysis  of  the  capacities  of  his  forward  papH. 
The  instruction  of  the  Normal  School  will  thereiore  dwell  on  the  government 
of  youth  as  of  paramount  importance;  as  that  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  which 
demands  the  rarest  union  of^  (qualities,  which  most  tries  the  temper,  and  I  will 
add,  when  faithfully  and  judiciously  performed,  is  most  important  in  its  results. 
€Hve  me  the  child  whose  heart  has  embraced  without  violence  the  gentle  lore 
of  obedience,  in  whom  the  sprightliness  of  youth  has  not  encroached  on  defer- 
ence for  authority,  and  I  would  rather  have  him  for  my  son,  though  at  the  ace 
of  twelve  he  should  have  his  alphabet  to  learn,  than  be  compelled  to  strogQ^ 
with  the  caprice  of  a  self- willed,  obstinate  youUi,  whose  bosom  has  become  a 
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Tiper^  nest  of  the  onainiable  passions,  although  in  early  attainments  he  may 
lie  (he  wonder  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with  the  teacher's  duty,  on  which  it 
amy  be  expected  that  instruction  will  be  afforded  in  itie  Normal  SchooL 
Among  these  is  the  all-important  subject  of  direct  instruction  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion, the  relations  of  teachers  and  parents,  of  teachers  and  the  higher  school 
anthorities,  and  the  duties  of  teachers  to  each  other  and  to  the  community,  and 
of  the  community  to  them,  as  the  members  of  a  respectable  profession.  I  am 
necessarily  prevented  by  the  limits  of  the  occasion  from  entering  upon  any  of 
these  subjects. 

4.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  aid  of  all  the  instruction  and 
exercises  within  the  limits  of  the  Normal  School,  properly  so  called,  there  is  to 
be  established  a  common  or  district  school,  as  a  school  of  practice,  in  which, 
mder  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  the  young  teacher 
may  have  the  benefit  of  actual  exercise  in  the  business  of  instruction.  This,  of 
eoorse,  is  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  system }  but  I  am  obliged  to  dismiss 
it  with  this  simple  mention. 

Such  then,  briefly,  are  the  nature  and  objects  of  a  Normal  School,  and  such 
the  manner  in  which  it  proposes  to  qualify  teachers.  We  do  not  expect  that  it 
vill  work  miracles:  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  it  does  good;  and  of  this  only  we 
fisel  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence,  that  no  young  man  or  young  woman 
can  pass  even  three  months  in  the  institution  without  leaving  it  better  qualified 
fiv  the  business  of  instruction.  We  trust  the  result  will  be  such  as  eventually 
to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  We  have  spared  no  pains, 
vith  the  means  at  our  command,  to  secure  in  advance  the  confidence  of  an  en- 
lightened public.  The  talent,  the  services,  and  the  distinguished  character  of 
me  gentlemen  to  whom  the  schools  already  founded  have  been  intrusted,  are  a 
fledge  to  the  community  of  what  may  be  expected  from  their  labors  in  this 
cause.  Among  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tioQ  for  the  government  of  the  Normal  Schools,  it  has  been  provided  that  a  por- 
tioa  of  Scripture  shall  be  daily  read ;  and  it  is  their  devout  hope  that  a  fervent 
nirit  of  prayer,  pervading  the  heart  of  both  principal  and  pupils,  may  draw 
down  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  pursuits. 

I  can  not  forbear,  sir,'  to  express  to  you,  on  this  occasion^  the  deep  sense 
which  is  felt  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  importance  of^the  trust  which 
Ihey  have  connded  to  your  hands.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you,  that  all 
their  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  school,  and  your  own  connection  with  it, 
liare  been  entirely  unanimous,  and  that  a  large  measure  of  confidence  is  re- 
posed both  in  your  ability  and  disposition  to  mlfil  their  expectations.  The  re- 
putation which  you  bring  to  this  place,  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  faithful 
labor  in  a  highly  responsible  station  elsewhere,  (Bowdoin  College,^  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  to  the  public  of  the  services  which  may  be  expected  from  you 
k  this  new  and  tmtried  position.  On  you  and  the  highly  respected  principal  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Lexington,  (Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce,)  it  will  depend  at  present, 
h  no  small  degree,  whether  institutions  or  this  description  shall  win  the  public 
fiiTor,  and  be  incorporated  into  our  system  of  common  school  education.  We 
ue  wnsible  of  the  deep  responsibility  which  this  consideration  devolves  upon 
]foo,and  shall,  at  all  times,  extend  to  you,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  support 
md  encouragement  you  may  need.  ^  Should  this  efibrt  succeed  to  improve  our 
schools  by  the  increased  qualifications  of  our  teachers,  you  will  have  the  satis- 
heUon  of  being  the  first  in  our  country  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  the  most 
eoiinent  ns<efulness.  Ages  may  pass  away  before  an  opportunity  will  present 
itself  of  working  greater  good  tnan  will  be  efi*ected  by  those  in  this  generation, 
vho  shall  lay  the  foundations  of  decided  improvements  in  popular  education. 
We  commend  you,  sir,  to  the  support  of  this  enlightened  conmiunity,  and  the 
cire  of  a  watchful  Providence. 

To  you,  my  young  friends  of  either  sex,  who  have  entered  yourselves  as 
pv^Qs  of  the  Normal  School,  we  would  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  will  be  anxiously  fixed  upon  yon,  and 
^Ktae  who,  with  yon,  may  be  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of 
h&provement  which  this  institution  affords.  You  are  about  to  prepare  your- 
■^ns,  under  great  advantages,  for  the  important  office  of  insirucuon.    This 

*  Profenor  a  P.  NewBian. 
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momentous  trust,  which  hitherto,  almost  without  exception,  in  this  country,  has 
been  assumed  without  specific  preparation,  will  be  approached  by  you,  after 
having  had  its  principles  carefully  unfolded  to  you,  with  some  opportunity  of 
putting  them  to  practice,  in  the  model  school,  which  will  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
stitution. When  you  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  instruction,  the  community 
will  reasonably  expect  of  you  that  you  should  exhibit  unusual  fitness  for  thie 
work.  Let  this  thought  engage  you  to  enter  upon  your  studies  with  redoubled 
zeal.  A  failure  on  your  part  to  meet  the  public  expectation,  will  have  an  inju- 
rious effect,  for  some  time,  on  this  attempt  to  improve  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  in  institutions  expressly  devoted  to  that  object.  On  the  other  hand, 
your  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  object  you  are  pursuing,  and  your  visible  im- 
provement in  the  noble  skill  of  aiding  m  the  development  of  mind  and  the  for- 
mation of  character,  while  they  will  put  you  upon  the  path  of  acknowledged 
usefulness  and  prosperity,  will  contribute  essentially  to  the  permanent  adoption 
of  Normal  Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  public  education. 
M.a,y  a  higher  motive  than  human  approbation  animate  your  conduct,  and  the 
Divine  blessing  crown  your  studies  with  success. 

Permit  me,  fellow-citizens  and  friends,  in  bringing  this  address  to  a  close,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  establishment,  in  the  bosom  of  this  community,  of  an 
institution,  destined,  we  trust,  to  be  an  instrument  of  great  good.  We  place  it 
under  the  urotection  of  an  intelligent  public.  Its  organization  is  simple ;  itt 
action  will  be  wholly  free  from  parade  and  display ;  its  fruits,  we  trust,  will  be 
seen  in  raising  the  standard  oi  common  school  education.  This  object,  we 
confess,  we  regard  as  one  of  paramount  importance, — second  to  no  other  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  spiritual  concerns  of  man.  If  there  be  any 
persons  to  whom  the  words  "  conmion  schools  "  and  "  common  school  educa- 
tion" convey  an  idea  of  disparagement  and  insignificance,  such  persons  are 
ignorant,  not  merely  of  the  true  character  of  our  political  svstem,  but  of  the  na« 
ture  of  man.  I  certainly  intend  nothing  derogatory  to  our  higher  seminaries  of 
education,  in  town  or  in  country.  They  are  recognized  by  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  magistrates  to  encourage  and  promote 
them,  and  they  are  justly  strong  in  the  public  favor.  But  whether  we  consider 
the  numbers  who  enjoy  their  benefit,  the  relative  importance  to  the  state  of  an 
entire  well-educated  population,  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  receive  the 
advantages  of  an  education  at  the  higher  seminaries,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  a  liberal  education  may  be  had  elsewhere,  but  that  a  common 
school  education  must  be  had  at  home  or  not  at  all,  no  rational  man,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  superior  importance  of  the  common  schools. 
They  give  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  child  learns 
more  by  his  fourth  year,  than  the  philosopher  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his 
life ;  he  learns  to  affix  an  intelligible  sijp  to  every  outward  object  and  inward 
emotion,  by  a  gentle  impulse  imparted  from  his  lips  to  the  air.  In  like  manner, 
I  think  it  may  with  trutn  be  saia,  that  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  when  taught  in  a  finished,  masterly  manner, — reading,  in 
which  I  include  the  spelling  of  our  language, — a  firm,  sightly,  legible  hand- 
writing, and  the  elemental  niles  of  arithmetic,  are  of  greater  value  tnan  all  the 
rest  which  is  taught  at  school.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  nothing  else  can  be 
taught  at  our  district  schools ;  but  the  young  person  who  brin^  these  from 
school  can  himself,  in  his  winter  evenings,  range  over  the  entire  field  of  useful 
knowledge.  Our  common  schools  are  important  in  the  same  way  as  the  com- 
mon air  the  common  sunshine,  the  common  rain,  invaluable  for  tneir  common- 
ness. They  are  the  comer-stone  of  that  municipal  organization  which  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  our  social  system ;  they  are  the  fountain  of  that  wide- 
spread intelligence,  which,  like  a  moral  life,  pervades  the  country ;  they  are  the 
nursery  of  that  inquiring  spirit  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of^ 
the  blessings  of  an  inquiring,  Protestant,  spiritual  faith.  Established  as  thejr 
were  by  special  legislation  in  the  infancy  of^the  colony,  while  they  are  kept  np^ 
and  supported  with  a  liberality  corresponding  with  the  growth  of  the  country^ 
no  serious  evil  can  befall  us.  Whatsoever  other  calamities,  external  or  internal.^ 
may  overtake  us,  while  the  schools  are  supported,  they  will  furnish  a  perenni 
principle  of  restoration.  With  her  three  thousand  district  schools,  supported 
the  public  expense,  nothing  but  the  irreversible  decree  of  Omnipotence  c« 
bring  the  beaming  roreheadof  Massachusetts  to  the  dust.  Vicissitudes  ma; 
blight  the  foliage,  but  there  will  be  vigor  in  the  trunk,  and  life  at  the  roo 
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Ttlent  will  constantly  spring  up  on  her  barren  hill-sides,  and  in  her  secluded 
▼ales,  and  find  an  avenue,  through  her  schools,  to  the  broad  theatre  of  life, 
where  great  affairs  are  conducted  by  able  men.  Other  states  may  exceed  her 
in  fertility  of  soil,  but  the  skillful  labor  of  her  free  citizens  will.clotne  her  plains 
with  plenty.  Other  states  may  greatly  outnamber  her,  but  her  ingenuity  will 
people  her  shady  glens  and  babbling  waterfalls  with  half-reasoning  engines, 
which  will  accomplish  the  work  of  toiling  myriads.  Other  states  will  far  sur- 
pass her  in  geographical  domain ;  but  the  government  of  cultivated  mind  is  as 
Docmdless  as  the  universe.  Wheresoever  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  in  the 
long  line  of  coming  ages,  there  is  a  reasonable  being,  there  is  a  legitimate  sub- 
ieet  of  mental  influence.  From  the  humblest  village  school,  there  may  go  forth 
t  teacher  who,  like  Newton,  shall  bind  his  temples  with  the  stars  of  Orion's 
belt, — with  Herschel,  light  up  his  cell  with  the  beams  of  before  undiscovered 
planets, — with  Franklin,  grasp  the  lightning.  Columbus,  fortified  with  a  few 
soond  geographical  principles,  was,  on  the  deck  of  his  crazy  caravel,  more  truly 
the  monarch  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  than  Ferdinand  ana  Isabella,  enthroned 
beneath  the  golden  vaults  of  the  conquered  Alhambra.  And  Robinson,  with 
the  siinple  training  of  a  rural  pastor  in  England,  when  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of 
Delft  Haven,  and  sent  his  little  flock  upon  their  gospel  errantry  beyond  the 
vorid  of  waters,  exercised  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world 
vlnch  will  last  to  the  end  of  time. 


REMARK^ 


AT  THE  DEDICATION  OP  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

AT  BRIDGEWATER. 

August  19, 1846. 


The  completion  of  a  new  edifice  to  accommodate  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater  was  signalized  by  appropriate  exercises,  on  the  19th 
of  Aagust,  1846.  Addresses  were  made  during  the  day  by  His  Excellency, 
GoYemor  Briggs,  Hon.  William  G.  Bates,  of  Westfield,  Amasa  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Brookfield,  at  the  church,  and  in  the  new  school-room.  After  these 
addresses  the  company  partook  of  a  collation  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  which 
oceasion  the  health  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  given 
by  tlie  president  of  the  day,  and  received  by  the  company  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  To  this  sentiment  Mr.  Mann  responded  as  follows,  as  reported 
in  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 

Mr.  President :  Among  all  the  lights  and  shadows  that  have  ever  crossed  my 
pith,  this  day's  radiance  is  the  brightest.  Two  vears  ago,  I  would  have  been 
vOliog  to  oompromiae  for  ten  years'  work,  as  hard  as  any  I  had  ever  performed, 
to  hive  been  insured  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  should  see  what  our  eyes 
this  day  behold.  We  now  witness  the  completion  of  a  new  and  beautiful  Nor- 
mal School-house  for  the  State  Normal  Scnool  at  Bridgewater.  One  fortnight 
from  to-morrow,  another  house,  as  beautiful  as  this,  is  to  be  dedicated  at  West- 
field,  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  that  place.  West  Newton  was  already 
ponded  for  by  private  munificence.  Each  Normal  School  then  will  occupy  a 
ooiue,  neat,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  to  its  wants ;  and  the  Principals  of 
the  sdwols  will  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  keeping  a  Normal  School  in 
ID  a6-Nonnal  house. 

I  shall  not  even  advert  to  the  painful  causes  which  have  hastened  this  most 
desirable  consummation, — since  what  was  meant  for  evil  has  resulted  in  so  much 
food.  Let  me,  however,  say  to  you,  as  the  moral  of  this  result,  that  it  strengthens 
■  m^  own  mind  what  I  have  always  felt ;  and  I  hope  it  will  strengthen,  or  cre- 
>^  in  all  your  minds,  a  repugnance  to  that  sickly  and  cowardly  sentiment  of  the 
poet,  which  made  him  long 

*^  For  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildenieas 
Some  bouodleis  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumor  of  opprosaion  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuocewHil  or  Bucceeaftd  wars, 
Might  nerer  reach  him  more.^ 

"n^re  is  oppression  in  the  world  which  almost  crushes  the  life  out  of  humanity. 
^e  is  deceit,  which  not  only  ensnares  the  unwary,  but  almost  abolishes  the 
security,  and  confidence,  and  delight,  which  rational  and  social  beinfi^  ought  to 
coioy  m  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  are  wars,  and  de  question 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  tortures  the  good  man  a  thousand  times  more 
^  any  successes  or  defeats  of  either  belligerent.  But  the  feeling  which  spring 
^  spontaneously  in  my  mmd,  and  which  I  hope  springs  up  spontaneously  m 
i^  minds,  my  fi-iends,  in  view  of  the  errors,  and  calamities,  and  iniquities  of 
^  race,  is,  not  to  flee  from  the  world,  but  to  remain  in  it ;  not  to  hie  away  to 
^t  solitudes  or  hermit  cells,  but  to  confront  selfishness,  and  wickedness,  and 
l^iMirance,  at  whatever  personal  peril,  and  to  subdue  and  extirpate  them,  or  to  die 
^  the  attempt.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  feeling  like  this  among  your  friends,  and 
*he  friends  of  Uie  sacred  cause  of  education  in  which  you  have  enlisted,  you  well 
^w  that  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  would  have  been  put  down,  and 
^  this  day  never  would  have  shone  to  gladden  our  hearts  and  to  reward  our 
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toils  and  aacrifices.  Let  no  man  who  knows  not  what  has  been  suffered,  wiurt 
has  been  borne  and  forborne,  to  bring  to  pass  the  present  erent,  accuse  me  of  an 
extravagance  of  joj. 

Mr.  I^esident,  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an  era  in  the  progress  of  edu> 
cation, — which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  process  of  civilization,— on  this  western 
continent  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  completion  of  the  first  Normal 
School-house  ever  erected  in  Massachusetts, — in  the  Union, — ^in  this  hemisphere. 
It  belongs  to  that  class  of  events  which  may  happen  once,  but  are  incapaole  of 
being  repeated. 

I  believe  Normal  Schools  to  be  a  new  instrumentalitv  in  the  advancement  of 
the  race.     I  believe  that,  without  them,  Free  Schools  themselves  would  be 
vhom  of  their  strength  and  their  healing  power,  and  would  at  length  become 
mere  charitj  schools,  and  thus  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form.    Neither  the  art  of 
printing,  nor  the  trial  by  jury,  nor  a  free  press,  nor  free  suffrage,  can  long  exist, 
to  any  oeneficial  and  salutary  purpose,  without  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers ;  for,  if  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate,  . 
the  Free  Schools  will  become  pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper  schools  will  pro- 
duce pauper  souls,  and  the  free  press  will  become  a  false  and  licentious  press, 
and  ignorant  voters  will  become  venal  voters,  and  through  the  medium  and 
guise  of  republican  forms,  an  oligarchv  of  profligate  and  fla^tious  men  will  ^t- 
em  the  land ;  nay,  the  universal  diffusion  and  ultimate  triumph  of  all-glonoos 
Christianity  itself  must  await  the  time  when  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  amoog  • 
men  through  the  instrumentality  of  good  schools.    Coiled  up  in  this  institution^  - 
as  in  a  spring,  there  is  a  vigor  whose  uncoiling  may  wheel  the  spheres. 

But  this  occasion  brings  to  mind  the  past  history  of  these  schools,  not  less  tfaiB  ' 
it  awakens  our  hopes  and  convinces  our  judgment  respecting  their  future  suoceoL* 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand,  a  paper,  which  contains  the  origin,  the  source,  tlM' 
punetum  taliens,  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts.  [Here  Mr.  Mann  read 
a  note  from  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  dated  March  10th,  1888,  authorizing  bim,' 
Mr.  Mann,  to  say  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would 
be  given  bv  an  individual  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Common  Schoda^ 
provided  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum.  The  reading  was  received 
with  great  applause.] 

It  will  be  oDserved,  resumed  Mr.  Mann,  that  this  note  refers  to  a  conversation 
held  on  the  evening  previous  to  its  date.  The  time,  the  spot,  the  words  of  that 
conversation  can  never  be  erased  from  my  souL  This  dav,  triumphant  over  the 
past,  auspicious  for  the  future,  then  rose  to  my  sight.  By  the  auroral  light  of 
ikope,  I  saw  company  after  company  go  forth  from  the  bosom  of  these  institutions, 
like  angel  ministers,  to  spread  abroad,  over  waste  spiritual  realms,  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  the  delights  of  virtue.  Thank  God,  the  enemies  who  have  since 
risen  up  to  oppose  and  malign  us,  did  not  cast  their  hideous  shadows  across  that 
beautiful  scene. 

The  proposition  made  to  the  Legislaturo  was  accepted,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, in  both  branches;  and  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1889,  the  first  Normal 
School,  consisting  of  only  three  pupils,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  under  the  care 
of  a  gentleman  who  now  sits  before  me, — Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce,  of  Nantucket, — ^then 
of  island,  but  now  of  continental  fame. 

[This  called  forth  great  cheering,  and  Mr.  Haon  said  he  ehoidd  alt  down  to  give  Mr.  Pierce  aa 
opportunity  to  reapood.  Mr.  Pieroe  aroae  under  great  embarraasmcnt ;  starting  at  the  Bound  of 
his  name,  and  half  doubting  whether  the  eloqamt  Secr^ary  had  not  intended  to  name  some 
other  person.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  in  a  very  happy  manner  extricated  hinuelf  from 
the  **  u'*  in  which  the  Secretary  had  placed  him.  He  spoke  of  his  children,  the  pupils  of  the 
first  Normal  School,  and  of  the  honorable  competition  which  ought  to  extot  between  the  several 
schools ;  and  to  the  surprise,  as  well  us  r^ret,  of  all  who  heard  him,  he  spoke  of  being  adnK»- 
lahed  by  inflrmitiea  which  be  could  not  mistake,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire  lh>m  the  p«o- 
feaaion.  The  audience  felt  as  if,  for  once  in  his  life,  this  exceUent  teacher  had  threatened  to  do 
wrong.    He  then  tokl  an  amusing  anecdote  of  a  professor  who  retained  his  office  too  long,  and 

was  toasted  by  the  students  in  the  words  of  Dr.  VVatta,--^  The  Rev.  Dr. ,  Huah,  my  babe, 

lie  still  and  alumbw."    And  then  he  aat  down  amidst  the  sinoere  plaudits  of  the  company,  wlie 
seemed  lo  thiiric  he  was  not  ^  so  plaguy  old**  as  he  wished  to  appear.] 

I  say,  said  Mr.  Mann,' on  resuming,  that,  though  the  average  number  of  Mr. 
Pierced  school  is  now  from  sixty  to  eighty ;  and  though  this  school,  at  the  pres- 
ent term,  oonsista  of  one  hundred  pupiU,  yet  the  first  term  of  the  first  school 
opened  with  three  pupils  only.    The  truth  ia,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to 
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mj  00,  the  Norman  Schools  had  to  come  to  prepare  a  way  for  themAelTes,  and  to 
■how,  hj  practical  demoDstration,  what  thej  were  able  to  aooompliah.  Like 
Ghnsdanity  itself  had  thej  waited  till  the  world  at  large  called  for  tnem,  or  was 
ready  to  reoeiye  them,  they  would  never  have  come. 

In  September,  1839,  two  other  Normal  Schools  were  established :  one  at  Barre, 
■I  the  county  of  Worcester,  since  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
den ;  and  the  other  at  this  place,  whose  only  removal  has  been  a  constant  mov- 
ing onward  and  upward,  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  prosperity  and  uso- 

In  tnuan^  down  the  history  of  these  schools  to  the  present  time,  I  prefer  to 
bring  into  view,  rather  the  agencies  that  have  helped,  than  the  obstacles  whicli 
have  opposed  them. 

I  say,  then,  that  I  believe  Massachusetts  to  have  been  the  only  State  in  the 
UnioQ  where  Normal  Schools  could  have  been  established ;  or  where,  if  estab- 
liihed,  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  continue.    At  the  time  they  were 
estaUiahed,  five  or  six  thousand  teachers  were  annually  engaged  in  our  (jommon 
Schools ;  and  probably  nearly  as  many  more  were  looking  forward  to  the  same 
oceo^iation.    These  incumbents  and  expectants,  together  with  their  £Eunilies  and 
drdea  of  relatives  and  acquaintances,  would  probably  have  constituted  the 
fntAer  portion  of  active  influence  on  school  affiurs  in  the  State ;  and  had  they, 
as  a  body,  yielded  to  the  invidious  appeals  that  were  made  to  them  by  a  few 
agents  and  emissaries  of  evil,  they  might  have  extinguished  the  Normal  Schools, 
as  a  iriurlwind  puts  out  a  taper.    I  honor  the  great  body  of  Common  School 
teachers  in  Massachusetts  for  the  magnanimity  they  have  displayed  on  this  sub- 
ject   I  know  that  many  of  them  have  said,  almost  in  so  many  words,  and,  what 
■  nobler,  they  have  acted  as  they  have  said : — "  We  are  conscious  of  our  defi- 
deooes ;  we  are  grateful  for  any  means  that  will  supply  them, — ^nay,  we  are 
ready  to  retire  from  our  places  when  better  teachers  can  be  found  to  fiU  them. 
We  deiiye,  it  is  true,  our  daily  bread  from  school-keeping,  but  it  is  better  that 
oar  bodies  should  be  pinched  with  hunger  than  that  tne  souls  of  children  should 
itanre  for  want  of  mental  nourishment ;  and  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  husks 
vUch  the  swine  do  eat,  if  wc  could  prefer  our  own  emolument  or  comfort  to  the 
ntellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation.    We  give  you  our  hand 
and  our  heart  for  the  glorious  work  of  improving  the  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
▼liile  we  scorn  the  baseness  of  the  men  who  would  appeal  to  our  love  of  gain, 
or  of  ease,  to  seduce  us  from  the  path  of  duty."    This  statement  does  no  more 
tltto  justice  to  the  noble  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  Massachusetts. 
To  be  sure,  there  always  have  been  some  who  have  opposed  the  Normal  SchooK 
and  who  will,  probably,  continue  to  oppose  them  as  long  as  they  live,  lest  they 
themaelves  should  be  superseded  by  a  class  of  competent  teachers.    These  are 
thej  who  would  arrest  education  where  it  is ;  because  they  cannot  keep  up  with 
it,  or  overtake  it  in  its  onward  progress.    But  the  wheels  of  education  are  rolling 
oo.  and  they  who  will  not  go  with  them  must  go  under  them. 

The  Normal  Schools  were  supposed  by  some  to  stand  in  an  antagonistic  rela- 
tion to  academies  and  select  schools ;  and  some  teachers  of  academies  and  select 
icfaools  have  opposed  them.  They  declare  that  they  can  make  as  good  teachers 
as  Konnal  Schools  can.  But,  sir,  academies  and  select  schools  have  existed  in 
this  State,  in  great  numbers,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  generation  of 
Mhoot-teacherB  does  not  last,  at  the  extent,  more  than  three  or  four  years ;  so 
thstadocen  generations  of  teachers  have  passed  through  our  Public  Schools 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Now,  if  the  academics  and  high  schools  can  supply 
tt  sdequate  number  of  school-teachers,  why  have  they  not  done  it  ?  We  have 
^raited  half  a  century  for  them.  Let  them  not  complain  of  us,  because  we  are 
onvfllipg  to  wait  half  a  century  more.  Academies  are  good  in  their  place ; 
ooDsKS  are  good  in  their  place.  Both  have  done  invaluable  service  to  the  cause 
of  Mncation.  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  vastly  higher  now  than  it  would 
We  been  without  their  aid ;  but  they  have  not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  com- 
petent teachers ;  and  if  they  perform  their  appropriate  duties  hereafter,  as  they 
We  done  heretofore,  they  cannot  supply  them ;  and  I  cannot  forbear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  ezpresB  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  left  in  their  hands, 
^e  never  can  have  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  for  our  Common  Sdiool^ 
without  a  perpetual  Pentecost  of  miraculous  endowments. 
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But  if  any  teacher  of  an  academy  had  a  riffht  to  be  jealous  of  the  Narmal 
Sdoboola,  it  was  a  ffentleman  now  before  me,  tviio,  at  the  time  when  the  Bridge- 
water  N<nrmal  Sdiool  came  into  his  town,  and  planted  itself  hj  the  path  which 
led  to  his  door,  and  offered  to  teach  gratuitously  such  of  the  young  men  ^and 
women  attending  his  school,  as  had  proposed  to  become  teadiers  of  Common 
Schools,  instead  of  opposing  it,  acted  with  a  high  and  magnanimous  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  humanity.  So  fax  from  opposing,  he  gaye  his  yoice,  his 
yote,  and  his  purse,  for  the  establishment  of  the  school,  whose  benefits,  you,  my 
young  firiends,  have  since  enjoyed.  (Great  applause.)  Don't  applaud  yet,  said 
jir.  Mann,  for  I  haye  better  thin|^  to  tell  of  mm  tlum  this.  In  the  winter  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  1840,  it  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  attack  was 
made,  in  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  upon  the  Board  oi  Education,  the  Nor- 
mal Schools^  and  all  the  miproyements  which  had  then  been  commenced,  and 
which  baye  since  produced  such  beneficent  and  abundant  fruits.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  go  back  to  the  condition  of  thmgs 
m  1887.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Normal  Schools,  and  to  throw  back  wim 
indignity,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  money  he  had  given  for  their  support 

'iDa.t  attack  combined  all  the  elements  of  opposition  which  selfishness  and 
intolerance  had  created, — ^whether  latent  or  patent.  It  ayailcd  itself  of  the 
argument  of  expense.  It  appealed  inyidiousiy  to  the  pride  of  teachers.  It 
menaced  Prussian  despotism  as  the  natural  conse<^uence  of  imitating  Prussia  in 
preparing  teachers  for  schools.  It  fomented  political  partisanship.  It  inyoked 
reli^us  bigotry.  It  united  them  all  into  one  phalimx,  animated  by  yarioos 
BBotiyea,  but  intent  upon  a  single  object.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Ohainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  and  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  of 
New  Bedford,  made  a  minority  report,  and  during  the  debate  which  followed, 
he  defended  the  Board  of  Eaucation  so  ably,  and  vindicated  the  necessity  of 
Normal  Schools  and  other  improvements  so  convincingly,  that  their  adversaries 
were  foiled,  and  these  institutions  were  saved.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer 
is  the  Hon.  John  A.  Shaw,  now  Superintendent  of  schools  in  New  Orleans. 

(TrolonKed  cheers;— and  the  pause  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  aflbrdod  aD  opportonity  to  Mr.  Shaw* 
In  his  modeat  and  unpreieDdinff  manner,  to  dinclaim  the  active  and  efficient  agency  which  he  bad 
had  in  rescuing  the  Normal  Schools  firom  destruction  before  they  had  had  an  opportanltj  to 
oommeod  themselTes  to  the  public  by  their  woiiu;— but  all  this  only  increased  the  animalioo  of 
the  company,  who  umeared  never  before  to  have  had  a  chance  to  pay  off  any  portion  of  their 
debt  ot  grautude.  AiW  silence  was  restored,  Mr.  Shaw  said  that  every  passing  yvar  enforced 
upon  him  the  lesson  oi  the  importance  and  value  of  experience  in  school-keeping.  Long  as  be 
had  taught,  he  felt  himself  improved  by  the  teachings  of  observation  and  practice ;  and  he  most 
iheref(H«  ezpreas  his  Joy  and  gratitude  at  the  establishment  and  the  prosperity  of  the  acbool  at 
that  place,  whatever  might  be  the  personal  consequences  to  himself.] 

Nor,  conUnued  Mr.  Mann,  is  this  the  only  instance  of  noble  and  generous  coo- 
duct  which  we  are  bound  this  day  to  acknowledge.  I  see  before  me  a  gentle- 
man who,  though  occupying  a  station  in  the  educational  world  far  above  any  of 
the  calamities  or  the  vicissitudes  that  can  befall  the  Oommon  Schools. — ^though, 
pecuniarily  considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  him  whether  Uie 
Common  Schools  flourish  or  decline, — ^yet,  from  the  beginning,  and  especially  in 
the  crisis  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  came  to  our  rescue,  and  gave  all  his 
influence,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  teacher,  to  the  promotion  of  our  cause ;  and  whom 
those  who  may  resort  hith«r,  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  this  building  shall 
stand,  will  have  occasion  to  remember,  not  only  with  warm  emotions  of  the 
heart,  but,  during  the  wintry  season  of  the  year,  with  warm  sensations  of  the 
body  also.*     I  refer  to  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson. 

[Mr.  Emerson  was  now  warmly  cheered,  until  he  rose,  and  in  a  heartfelt  address  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, expreased  his  interest  in  tho  school,  und  in  the  cause  of  education,  which  he  begged  the 
joung  teachen  not  to  consider  as  limited  to  this  imperfect  stage  of  our  being.] 

lliese,  said  Mr.  Mann,  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  early  history.  The  late 
events  which  have  resulted  in  the  generous  donations  of  inoividuals,  and  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Legiskture,  for  the  erection  of  this,  and  another  edifice  at  West- 
field,  as  a  residence  and  a  home  for  the  Normal  Schools, — these  events,  I  shall 

•  Mr.  Emenon  hits  furnished,  at  his  own  expense,  the  furnace  by  which  the  new  school-house 
ib  lo  be  wanned. 
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ooDsult  my  own  feelings,  and  perhaps  I  may  add,  the  dignit j  and  forbearance 
which  belong^  to  a  day  of  triumph,  in  passing  oj  without  remark. 

[This  part  of  ttie  biaUnr,  however,  was  not  sUowed  to  be  loet  As  soon  as  the  Secretary  had 
takeo  his  seat,  the  Rer.  Mr.  WatentoD,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  subaciip- 
rioQ  to  erect  the  two  school-hooses,  arose,  ^nd  eloquentiy  completed  the  hist^.  He  stated,  ui 
briei;  that  the  Idea  of  providing  suitable  buildings  for  the  Normal  Schools  originated  with  some 
thirty  or  tartj  Mends  of  popular  education,  who,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  purty,  had  met,  in 
BoalOD,  in  the  winter  of  1844-5,  to  express  their  sympathy  with  Mr.  Mann  in  the  vexatious  oon- 
ttet  which  he  had  so  sucoesaftiily  maintained ;  and  who  desired,  in  some  suitable  way,  to  express 
Iheir  approbation  of  his  ooun»  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  and  difficult  wrork  of  reforming  our 
ComsQoo  Schools.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  bestow  upon  Mr.  Alann  some 
i/okok  evincive  of  the  jpersonal  and  public  r^ard  of  its  members;  but,  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  nr  more  grateAil  and  acceptable  to  him  to  Aimish  some  sub- 
ilanlial  and  efficient  aki  in  carrying  fbrward  the  great  work  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  in 
removing  those  obstacles  and  hinderances  both  to  his  own  success  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
eaoae,  which  nothing  but  an  expenditure  of  money  could  eflbct.  No  way  seemed  so  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose  as  the  placing  of  the  Normal  Schools  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  basis,  by 
ftiniiahing  them  with  suitable  and  permanent  buildings ;  and  the  persons  present  thereupon 
pledged  themselves  to  ftmiish  $5000,  and  to  ask  the  L^islature  to  ftuiiish  a  like  sum  for  this  tm- 
portuit  purpose.  The  grant  was  cheerftdly  made  by  the  L^;islature,  whose  good-will  has  since 
Deen  further  expreaaed  by  a  liberal  grant,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  those  temporary  Normal 
Schools,  called  Teachers*  Institutes.  Mr.  Mann,  who  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  then  cdhtinued 
asfolkyws:] 

I  have,  my  young  friends,  former  and  present  pupils  of  the  school,  but  a  single 
word  more  to  say  to  yon  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  word  of  caution  and  admoni- 
tioD.  Ton  have  enjoyed,  or  are  enjoying,  advantages  superior  to  most  of  those 
engaged  in  our  Common  Schools.  In  ever  pride  yourselves  upon  these  advan- 
tageSb  Think  of  them  often,  but  always  as  motives  to  greater  diligence  and 
exertion,  not  as  points  of  superiority.  As  you  go  forth,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
boanty  of  the  State,  you  will  probably  oe  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 
Sabnut  to  it  without  complaint.  More  will  sometimes  be  demanded  of  you  than 
is  reasonable.  Bear  it  meekly,  and  exhaust  your  time  and  strength  in  perform- 
ing your  duties,  rather  than  in  vindicating  your  rights.  Be  silent,  even  when 
yoa  are  misrepres^ted.  Turn  aside  when  opposed,  rather  than  confront  oppo- 
sition with  resistance.  Bear  and  forbear,  not  defending  yourselves,  so  muoi  as 
tnuting  to  your  works  to  defend  you.  Yet,  in  counseling  you  thus,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  be  a  total  non-resistant, — a  perfectly  passive,  non-elastic  sand- 
bag, in  society ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  resist  until  the  blow  be  aimed,  not  so 
mnch  at  you,  as,  through  you,  at  the  sacred  cause  of  human  improvement,  in 
which  you  are  engaged, — a  point  at  which  forbearance  would  bo  allied  to  crime. 

To  the  young  ladies  who  are  here — teachers  and  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  become  teachers, — I  would  say,  that,  if  there  be  any  hiunan  being 
▼bom  I  ever  envied,  it  is  they.  As  I  have  seen  them  go,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  with  inexhaustible  cheerfulness  and  gentleness,  to  their  ob- 
lenre,  unobserved,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unrequited  mbors,  I  have  thought 
that  I  would  rather  fill  their  place,  than  be  one  in  the  proudest  triumphal  pro- 
oeasion  that  ever  received  the  acclamations  of  a  city,  though  I  myself  were  the 
crowned  victor  of  the  ceremonies.  May  heaven  forgive  them  for  the  only  sin 
vfaich,  as  I  hope,  they  ever  commit, — that  of  tempting  mo  to  break  the  com- 
mndment,  by  coveting  the  blissfulness  and  purity  of  their  quiet  and  secluded 
Tvtues. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  BRIDGEWATER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL-HOUSE, 

BT    WILLIAM   O.    BATES, 

Auf^  I9thy  1846. 


Gtntlemen  of  the  Board  of  Edtteatum^  Teacher 8^  and  Friendt : 

The  sagacious  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  1845,  and  the  enlightened  lib- 
erality of  philanthropic  individuals,  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  means  of  erecting  two  edifices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  One  of  those  edifices  is  now  coinpleted ;  and  this  daj  it  is  to 
be  set  apart  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  desired.  The  occasion  has  been  deemed 
one  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  public  and  joyful  commemoration ;  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  by  their  appointment, 
I  appear  before  you,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  performances  of  the  day.  We 
have  assembled,  then,  to  dedicate  a  school-house  I  The  executive  authority  of 
this  ancient  Commonwealth,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  wise  and  the  learned 
firom  the  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  friends  of  progressive  improre- 
meni  in  the  cause  of  education,  without  regard  to  conventional  lines  or  state 
boundaries,  have  convened  to  rejoice  in  the  dedication  of  a  building  which  hence- 
forth is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  instruct  the 
diildren  of  the  State  in  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

**  Is  not  this,"  methmks  I  hear  an  objector  exclaim,  "  a  trivial  matter  f  Are 
there  not  other  and  more  appropriate  occasions  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  there  not 
bright  days  in  our  national  calendar,  events  in  our  history,  to  fire  the  soul  of  song, 
and  to  swell  the  anthem  of  joy  ?  Have  you  no  voice  of  praise  for  that  recent 
ooosummation  which  has  extended  our  institutions,  in  peaceful  perpetuity,  to  the 
distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  ?  Give  over,  then,  this  inapposite  attempt  to  dig- 
nify so  unimportant  an  event  as  that  whidi  has  called  us  together  this  day." 

Every  nation  has  its  own,  its  peculiar  days  of  rejoicing.    The  birth  of  a  prince, 
the  accession  of  a  king,  the  yielding  up  of  a  charter,  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty, 
have  swelled  the  hearts  of  many  an  oppressed  and  suffering  people.    Our  own 
country  has  even  nobler  themes  than  tnese.    But,  if  it  be  the  object  of  social  life 
to  iocrease  our  pleasures  here ;  if  the  cultivation  of  our  moral  powers  is  to  minis- 
ter to  our  enjoyments  hereafter ;  if  the  aim  of  political  institutions  is  to  secure  to 
a  people  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  there 
can  be  no  more  heart-cheering  vision  than  to  behold  a  rich  and  powerful  State 
Mlemnly  pledging  its  wealth  and  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  a  cause  upon 
vhich  all  these  interests  depend.    Indeed  of  all  the  events  in  our  historic  annals 
of  which  orators  have  discoursed  and  poets  have  sung,  there  is  not  one,  worthy 
of  a  lasting  commemoration,  which  is  not  intimately  connected  with  the  cause 
which  has  convened  us  to-day.    Take,  for  example,  that  ever-meniorable  event, 
whidi  stands  out  in  our  history  as  the  brightest  and  the  noblest,  since  the  great 
triamph  of  Columbus,  and  ask  yourselves  why  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.    Is  it  that  a  few  adventurers  succeeded  in  establiab- 
iog  a  colony  which  hasbeen  ripened,  bj  subsequent  wisdom,  into  this  great  empire  t 
twit,  driven  by  persecution  from  their  native  land,  they  fled  to  the  solitude  of  a 
Dev  continent,  and  converted  a  refuge  from  present  distress  into  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  every  clime  t    The  feelings  wnich  animated  them  were  nobler  than 
these,  and  their  plans  more  enduring.    They  came  hither  to  found  a  State !    All 
their  desires  and  their  energies  tended  to  this  one  object.    Danger  could  not  appal, 
Bering  could  not  deter  them  from  its  pursuit     When  they  left  the  harbor  of 
Delft-haven,  and  while  their  frail  bark  staggered  under  the  fearful  billows,  their 
breaats  were  laboring  for  the  development  of  those  great  principles  of  govem- 
iQent  whidi  were  destined  to  win  for  them  the  natitude  of  a  world.    When 
they  landed  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  they  stood  upon  the  territory  of  a  cir- 
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ilised  state ;  and  the  sun  which  woke  the  first  mormzig  of  their  occupancy,  shone 
upon  a  regularly  organized  govemment. 

Nor,  amid  the  gloom  which  enshrouded  them,  and  the  dangers  whidi  threat- 
ened to  ingulf  their  infiEUit  colony,  did  they  falter  in  the  designs  which  had  their 
hirth  in  suffering.  Having  elicited  the  great  principle  of  the  capability  of  man 
£or  the  duties  of  self-goyemment,  they  set  forth,  at  once,  to  provide  the  means 
of  demonstrating  that  capability ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  stni^Ie  for  the 
very  existence  of  their  colony,  they  provided  by  enactment,  withm  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence,  for  the  future  education  of  its  children. 

The  first  provision  for  public  instruction  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
was  passed  mthe  year  1642.  Five  years  after,  in  1647,  another  act  was  passed, 
securmg,  still  more  effectually,  the  education  of  the  young;  but  in  the  year  1692, 
just  two  centuries  after  the  discovery  of  this  contment,  the  means  of  diffusing 
{be  light  of  learning  and  religion,  not  only  throughout  that  continent,  but  throngfa- 
out  the  world,  were  provided  in  the  enactments  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.*    Other 

Satriots  and  other  sages,  before  them,  had  labored  earnestly  for  the  diasemina- 
on  of  intelligence — and,  in  the  early  ages,  some  of  them  had  fSedlen  martyrs  to 
their  zeal  in  this  noblest  cause — but  it  was  reserved  for  "  the  Fathers  "  to  in- 
graft that  great  principle  on  the  laws  of  a  country,  as  a  maxim  of  govemment, 
that  cUl  the  people  of  a  State  thould  be  educated  hy  the  State. 

This  provision  is  entitled  **  An  Act  for  the  settlement  and  support  of  ministert 
and  schoolmasters.''  **  The  Fathers  "  evidently  considered  Learning  to  be  the 
handmaid  of  Religion,  and  while,  in  the  law,  they  provided  for  the  former,  hf 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  magistracy  to  supply  any  want  of  the  stated  means 
of  grace  by  the  appointment  of  a  smtable  pastor  at  the  expense  of  the  neglect- 
ful town,  they  secured  the  promotion  of  learning  by  heavy  penalties  for  each 
case  of  neglect 

But  then,  as  now,  there  were  enlightened  men  whose  zeal  and  intelligence 
were  in  advance  of  their  age.  The  act  of  l701,f  after  reciting  the  former  act, 
proceeds  as  follows :  **  The  observance  of  which  wholesome  and  necessary  law  ii 
shamefully  neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  re<|nired, 
tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  irreligion,  whereof  nievoiia 
oompliunt  is  made."  It  then  provides  for  the  redress  of  these  evils,  and  enacts 
that  the  penalties  for  future  neglect  shall  be  doubled ;  that  every  grammar- 
master  shall  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the  town  and  the  ministers  of  two 
adjoining  towns,  or  any  two  of  them ;  that  no  minister  of  any  town  shall  perform 
such  services,  as  a  teacher,  as  to  discharge  the  town  from  the  performance  of  its 
duties  under  the  act ;  and  that  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  grand-jurors,  shall 
diligently  inquire  and  true  presentment  make  of  all  breaches  and  neglect  of  the 
same,  that  due  prosecution  may  be  made  against  the  offenders. 

Nor  were  they  more  zealous  in  providing  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  risiiur 
generation,  than  they  were  solicitous  as  to  the  characters  of  the  teachers ;  ana 
uieir  wisdom,  in  this  respect,  far  transcends  the  legislation  of  modem  days.  We 
provide,  in  reference  to  our  security  in  the  quabfication  of  teachers,  that  the^ 
shall  be  examined  by  a  competent  l>oard  of  judges,  and,  if  not  found  to  be  quah- 
fied,  why,  then,  that  their  employers  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  pay  them 
for  their  services.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  a  grossly  incompetent  teacher, 
who  has  been  rejected  for  the  want  of  proper  mor^  or  literary  qualifications, 
may  form  the  mmds  and  morals  of  our  oiilaren,  according  to  his  own  standard 
of  character ;  and  yet,  if  his  employers  are  so  inclined,  he  may  receive  a  reward 
for  his  work  of  evu.  But  even  this  safeguard  applies  only  to  the  public  schoolib 
In  our  academies,  and  in  the  numerous  private  schools  with  which,  unfortimately, 
our  country  abounds,  there  is  no  legal  check  upon  the  injury  which  a  bad  man 
may  work  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who,  by  misjudging  parents,  may 
be  committed  to  his  charge.  No  matter  how  much  he  may  lack  in  intelligenoe 
or  in  morals ;  no  matter  how  positively  depraved  he  may  oe  in  his  sentiments  or 
in  his  conduct ;  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  teacher  under  the  law,  or  rather  in  spite  of 
the  law,  and  may  exert  a  most  deleterious  influence  upon  the  minds  of  those 
whose  education  should  be  under  its  especial  guardianship. 
Not  such  were  the  views  of  those  wise  men  who  have  transmitted  to  us  that 
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^anoioa  system,  under  the  operation  of  which  the  hitherto  discordant  elements 
<if  government  have  moved  on  in  unbroken  harmony.  They  considered  the 
teidier  as  the  former  of  the  man ;  and  that,  to  secure  a  virtuous  and  an  intelli- 
gent coummmty,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  provide  the  means  of  good  instruc- 
taoD,  but  to  guard  a^^ainst  the  influences  of  bad.  Their  opinions  on  this  subject 
vere  fully  and  forably  expressed  in  the  act  of  1712,  wnich  is  known  as  the 
"Reformation  Act.***  Its  preamble  recites,  that,  ''forasmuch  as  the  well  edu- 
cstiDg  and  instructing  of  duldren  and  youth,  in  families  and  schools,  are  a  neces- 
nry  means  to  propagate  religion  and  good  manners,  and  the  conversation  and 
example  of  heads  of  families  and  schools  having  great  influence  on  those  under 
their  care  and  government,  to  an  imitation  thereof"  no  person  ^  shall  presume  to 
aet  up  or  keep  a  school,'*  without  the  allowance  and  approbation  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and,  the  law  continues,  if  any  person  **  shall  oe  so  hardy"  as  to  offend 
aeainst  its  provisions,  he  shall  forfeit  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  inflicted  as  long  aa 
Ins  school  shall  continue,  and  as  often  as  he  may  be  prosecuted  therefor. 

Sndi  were  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Pilgrims.  Such  were  the  objects  at 
which  they  aimed,  and  the  means  by  which  those  objects  were  sought  to  be  ao- 
eompliahea.  And  when  we  consider  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end,  when  we  contemplate  the  sure  and  rapid  progress  which  has  marked  our 
eoarse  aa  a  nation,  the  more  sure,  and  the  more  rapid,  accordingly  as  we  have 
idhered  to  and  maintamed  those  principles  which  they  established — who  shall 
ny  that  the  first  vision  of  a  free  and  an  mdependent  republic  did  not  break  upon 
their  sight,  while  they  were  tossing  upon  the  ocean  m  the  cabin  of  the  May 
Flower! 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  opinion  which  has  been  incidentally  expressed,  and 

which  has  obtained  a  general  credence  throughout  the  world,  that  the  security 

of  oar  free  institutions  depends  upon  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  for  the  uni- 

Tentl  education  of  the  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  it  surely  cannot  be 

ittppropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  nor  can  the  occasion  itself  be  trifling  and 

onimportant,  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  that  provision  affects 

tbe  people  in  relation  to  our  government.     If  the  consideration  subserves  no 

other  purpose  than  to  renew  our  recollections  of  those  whose  stout  hands  and 

vboee  stouter  hearts  provided  for  us  this  goodly  land,  it  is,  at  leJhst,  but  a  fitting 

tnbvte  paid  at  the  call  of  gratitude.    But  the  consideration  may  produce  a  more 

uefiil  result ;  and,  as  Old  Mortalitv,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Covenanters,  **  con- 

adered  himself  as  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty,  while  renewing  to  the  eyes  of  posterity 

the  decaying  emblems  of  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  forefathers,  and  thereby 

trinuning,  as  it  were,  the  beacon-light  which  was  to  warn  future  generations  to 

defend  their  religion  even  unto  blood,"  so  we,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  noblest 

of  tiie  monimients  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  be  led  to  emulate  them  in  their  zeal,  to 

atdi  the  fire  of  their  devotion,  and  to  resolve  to  hand  down  to  future  ages  this 

ifdendid  memorial  of  their  imdying  fame. 

THnd  country  from  which  the  Pilgrims  fled  is  a  monarchy.  In  it  the  three 
esNtttial  modifications  of  government  are  arranged  with  so  nice  an  adaptation  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  to  make  the  British  constitution  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  There,  is  the  freedom  of  the  press !  There,  is  the  trial  by  jury  I  There, 
erery  man's  property  is  secured  to  nim  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
every  man's  nouse  is  his  castle.  There,  the  path  to  wealth  is  open  to  every 
tnveler,  and  honors  and  rewards  are  ready  to  be  showered  upon  the  successful 
md  the  deserving.  How  8eduloa<ily  they  labor  to  promote  tneir  national  pros- 
perity !  And,  to  secure  that  object,  how  carefully  tney  watch  over  the  welfare 
of  those  who  mav  become  their  monarchs  1  The  birth  of  a  royal  infant  is  an- 
D'lonced  as  a  subject  of  national  congratulation,  and  the  announcement  is  hailed 
^  a  response  of  national  enthusiasm.  The  most  experienced  and  celebrated 
phraiGians  watch  over  even  its  healthful  hours,  and  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune 
ve  proud  to  be  its  nurses.  Learning  waits  upon  and  calls  forth  the  developnient 
of  its  intellect,  and  science  strengthens  its  powers  by  well-adapted  and  juaidous 
^ttrcifle.  Learned  treatises  and  controversial  publications  discuss  the  means  for 
the  cultivation  of  all  its  faculties,  and  the  whole  nation  watches  for  its  progress 
with  more*  than  a  parental  anxiety.    And  why  t    Because  this  infant  may  be  a 
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oomponent  part  of  their  own  ffovemment ;  and  they  know  how  much  the  happl 
ness  and  welfare  of  a  people  depend  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  tnoi 
mlera. 

Nor  is  their  zeal  for  the  bleesings  of  a  good  government  expended  in  thaii 
efforts  for  the  education  of  the  executive  ]x>wer  only.  Tlieir  judicial  and  thea 
legislative  departments  are  equally  the  objects  of  their  fostering  care.  Of  tha 
judiciary,  it  is  sufficient  to  remarl^  that  the  exorbitant  salaries  of  the  office,  an^ 
the  pension  which  follows  its  resignation,  have  ever  called  the  highest  talflol 
from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  and  made  the  judges  of  England,  from  the  earlietl 
ages,  the  true  expounders  of  the  law  and  the  pure  ministers  of  justice. 

Of  the  Legislative  branch,  the  House  of  Lords  is  composed  principally  of  thoti 
who  derive,  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  the  office  of  hereditary  rulers  of  tfai 
realm.  And,  to  guard  against  the  deteriorations  which  inevitably  follow  Hm 
accident  of  birth,  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  nation  are  promoted  ti 
thepeerage,  to  superadd  to  the  distinctions  of  rank  the  dignity  of  intelligenoa. 

The  remaining  branch  of  the  Legislature  consists  of  that  body  of  men  whkb  I 
designed  to  represent  the  great  interests  of  the  people.  But  so  guarded  is  Ikf 
election  of  the  members  of  the  fiouse  of  Commons  by  the  controlunf  powers  d 
the  crown  and  the  peers,  and  the  dictates  of  a  cautious  and  wair  pohc^r,  that  Iki 
people  of  England  depend,  for  their  immunities,  rather  upon  tne  opinion  of  tiM 
higher  estates  of  the  realm,  than  upon  the  influence  of  their  own  vdoe  in  Hm 
national  councils. 

I  refer  to  these  principles  of  British  legislation  with  no  view  to  the  consideratiQl 
of  their  expediency  ana  wisdom.  I  advert  to  them  only  to  show  with  whM 
solicitude  tney  endeavor  to  euard  against  the  irruptions  of  ignorance,  and  witi 
what  feelings  they  regard  educational  training,  even  in  a  monarchical  goyeni 
ment 

If  such  is  the  policy  of  England,  what  should  be  that  of  the  United  States 
If  such  is  the  practice  of  a  monarchy,  what  should  be  that  of  a  republic  I  I 
such  are  the  feelings  of  a  people  where,  although  the  rights  of  man  are  secured 
yet  his  interests  are  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  property,  what  should  be  ^ 
feelings  of  that  people  whose  system  of  government  recognizes  man  as  the 
or^in  of  its  actibn,  and  his  interests  as  the  choicest  objects  of  its  care  t 

When  our  fathers  fled  from  religious  persecution,  to  seek  the  "  pure 
of  faith,  they  sought  also  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  They  rejected  the  long 
cherished  doctrine  of  usurped  agency,  and  gave  back  to  man  liis  heaven-bon 
birthright.  They  repudia^d  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  a  system  which,  whSk 
it  protected  his  rights,  pressed  like  an  incubus  upon  his  interests,  and  they  reliei 
upon  a  scheme  of  self-fovemment  founded  upon  his  intelligence  and  virttM 
And,  truly,  it  was  the  sublimest  conception  which  ever  broke  upon  the  mind  oi 
a  patriotic  statesmaa  Conceive,  if  you  can,  of  an  intelligent  people,  **  nursed  iq 
from  brighter  influences,  with  souls  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  spacioua  ar 
and  high  knowledge,"  cp^fnizant  of  their  rights,  governed  by  their  duties,  denuuad 
ing  nothing  wrong,  yieldmg  ever  to  the  right,  just  in  all  the  relations  of  priTSli 
life,  and  acting  upon  these  principles  in  all  their  foreign  intercourse ;  and  wheir« 
is  the  Utopia  which  is  the  abode  of  a  more  well-imagined  happiness  f 

And  yet,  bright  as  the  conception  is,  it  is  the  home  designed  for  us  by  oo 
heroic  fathers.  It  is  no  Oceana,  it  is  no  Utopia.  The  realization  of  this  pun  i 
in  our  own  power ;  and  our  approach  to  it  will  be  proportionate  to  the  ardor  d 
our  zeal  and  the  warmth  of  our  devotion. 

Have  we  been  true  to  our  obligations  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  wliid 
have  been  assigned  to  us  to  perform  f  Have  we  imitated  even  the  zeal  and  tb 
wisdom  of  a  monarchy  f 

Who  are  our  rulers  ?  Are  they  those  who  claim  a  descent  from  a  long  Uni 
of  illustrious  ancestors  ?  Are  they  those  who  by  their  wealth  clothe  themselTe 
with  the  right  to  rule  f  Or  are  they  those  who  purchase  the  offices  of  the  Stall 
as  in  the  most  venal  of  the  days  of  the  Roman  State  f 

Who  are  the  persons,  that,  m  this  country,  are  to  stand  in  the  place  of  tbt 
monarch  ?  Every  native-bom  male  child  m  the  Union  is  tlie  heir-apparent  t 
the  throne  of  this  great  empire.  Who  are  to  compose  our  House'  of  Lards 
Every  citizen  of  the  age  or  thirty  years,  who  shall  have  resided  within  th< 
United  States  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  is  eligible  to  that  exalted  station 
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Who  are  to  oonistitate  that  popular  branch,  -which  in  England  is  denominated 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  a^e  of  twenty -five  years,  seven  of  which  shall  have 
been  passed  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  is  a  legal  qualification  for  the  peo- 
ple's representative.  These  are  the  persons  who,  together  -with  the  judicial 
department,  form  the  three  constituent  parts  of  the  most  complex  government 
apOD  earth.  These  are  the  persons  to  whom  are  intrusted  those  powers  which 
ars  guarded  with  so  much  care  by  the  educational  policy  of  a  monardiy. 

And  now,  let  us  ask  if  we  rival  the  wisdom  of  this  poli(rv  ?  Are  the  youth, 
the  future  presidents,  and  senators,  and  representatives  of  this  country,  thus 
CMrefully  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  those  auties  which  they  will  and  must  be 
ailed  upon  to  perform  f  Are  uiey  trained,  in  their  early  years,  according^  to 
the  great  laws  of  health,  so  as  to  produce  "  a  soimd  mind  in  a  sound  body  f " 
Do  ue  wise  and  the  learned  watch  over  and  guide  their  intellectual  progress^ 
and  imbue  their  impressible  minds  with  the  love  of  virtue  ?  Or  are  they  not, 
nther,  suffered  *'  to  come  up,**  like  neglected  plants,  ignorant  of  the  relations  of 
dvil  life,  and  unknowing  of  iJiose  important  trusts  which  are  to  be  committed  to 
them  ?  Who  can  well  estimate  the  vast  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  the 
eondnct  of  these  rulers  I  How  firaught  may  be  their  conduct  with  good ;  how 
preenant  with  evil  I  Their  acts  may  destroy  the  balance  of  this  well-adjusted 
eoi&ieracy,  and  arraj^  brother  against  brother  in  the  strife  of  blood.  Theu*  con- 
duct may  embroil  nation  with  nation,  and  convert  our  smiling  fields  into  the 
Qolgothas  of  battle.  Their  decision  may  change  the  industrial  character  of  the 
vhole  people,  and  turn  thrift  into  idleness,  and  plenteousness  into  famine.  Their 
fnamples  may  exalt  vice,  debase  virtue,  and  give  respectability  and  character 
even  unto  crime.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  powerful  to  good,  and  strong  against 
evil,  they  can  unseal  the  hidden  springs  of  their  country's  prosperity,  and  read 
the  nation's  gratitude  in  the  nation's  eyes. 

But  let  us  advance  more  directly  to  what  is  suggested  by  the  occasion,  and 
ttotemplate  this  subject  in  its  relation  to  our  own  State.  Whatever  may  be  the 
bte  of  the  government  of  which  it  forms  a  component  part,  and  whatever  may 
be  our  feelings  or  our  duties  toward  it,  yet,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
ntti,  oar  first  civil  obligations  were  assumed,  and  in  its  cause  shall  our  latest 
efiortsbe  made. 

Like  Uiat  of  other  States,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  three 
depirtoienta.  The  Legislative,  consisting  of  our  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
tttves,  enact  those  laws  which  are  intended  to  secure  our  rights  and  promote 
ov  welfiu'e.'  The  judicial  department  declares  what  those  laws  are,  and  settles 
tbe  eooflicting  rights  of  individuals  under  them.  The  Executive  power  carries 
into  eiecutioQ  the  will  of  the  people,  as  thus  expressed  and  declared.  We  have 
idopled,  as  a  part  of  its  system,  the  doctrine  oif  universal  suffi-age ;  and  practi- 
ttlly,  the  avenues  to  office,  as  well  the  highest  as  the  lowest,  are  open  to  every 
Qaeo.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  Such  is  that 
■fitem  of  laws  and  institutions,  by  which  we  prosper,  and  under  which  we  live. 
No  well-informed  person  will  deny,  not  merely  how  important,  but  how  indis- 
peonble  is  a  government  of  laws  to  the  prosperity  of  a  people.  But  still,  there 
ve  few  who  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  its  mfluence,  through  all  the  relations 
ttd  cireumatances  of  life.  Indeed,  there  are  thousands  whose  whole  knowledge 
of  iti  effecta  is  derived  from  the  experience  of  others.  They  are  not  impleaded 
thBinaelvefl,  nor  do  they  implead  their  fellows.  They  are  not  changed  with 
Qime,  and,  of  course,  feel  no  alarm  at  its  undirected  terrors.  They  know  that  it 
is  aroond  them,  with  its  invisible  shield,  and  they  inquire  not  whence  it  comes, 
or  vktther  it  goes.  They  regard  it  as  they  do  the  sun  that  warms,  and  tlie  air 
vladi  surroui^  them.  They  know  that  the  sun  will  shine,  and  that  the  atmos- 
phere will  breathe  around  them  the  elements  of  life  ;  and  they  seem  to  consider 
^  man,  in  his  imperfect  institutions,  is  to  rival  the  wisdom  and  the  beneficence 
^  the  Creator.  When  they  walk  abroad,  they  know  that  the  arm  of  the  law  is 
•wr  them,  to  protect  them  from  periL  They  visit,  without  fear,  the  most  re- 
ntote  and  sequestered  scenes ;  for  they  feel  that  it  will  restrain  the  hand  of 
^ioleooe,  ana  blunt  the  steel  of  the  assassin.  They  repose  in  their  habitations 
dving  the  long  hpurs  of  night ;  for  the  law  makes  their  house  their  castle,  and 
pv'iitecte  it,  as  well  against  secret  mischief  as  open  aggression.  They  consider, 
■  ihart,  that  their  property  is  protected  by  the  nation's  strength,  and  that 
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milUoDB  of  bayonets  are  the  sure  guaranties  for  the  presenraiioo  of  theor  liba^ 
ties. 

There  are,  however,  moral  influences,  resulting  from  the  operations  of  law, 
which  are  still  more  striking.  How  does  it  pervade  the  very  spirit  of  sooietj, 
and  control  the  whole  conduct  of  men  in  their  daily  intercourse  I  How  does  it 
strengthen  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  their  hearts,  and  induce  them  to  do  right, 
almost  without  volition  I  How  it  extends  even  to  the  domestic  rehUions — 1»- 
strains  the  excess  of  parental  authority,  and  deepens  the  feeUngs  of  filial  obe- 
dience 1  How  it  binds  the  husband  to  the  wife,  m  the  most  endearing  rplatiwi, 
and  renders  more  indissoluble  those  holy  ties  which  are  the  unspeakaole  cfaaim 
of  social  existence  !  And  when,  at  last,  they  feel  that  they  are  about  to  depui 
from  those  who  are  to  live  after  them,  and  to  leave  them  to  Uve  on,  withoiit 
their  natural  protection,  with  what  confidence  do  they  turn  from  the  tmsta  of 
interested  men  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  1 

And  yet,  these  laws  and  instituticHis,  with  all  the  momentous  interests  whidbi 
grow  up  and  flourish  imder  them,  depend  for  their  existence  upon  these  three 
co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government  They  sprang  forth,  at  first,  full- 
armed  in  wisdom,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  power,  but  they  cannot,  like 
her,  rely  upon  a  native-bom  immortality.  They  are  the  mere  creations  of  legia- 
lative  will,  and  the  power  which  made  them  can  again  destroy.  Look  at  the 
affluence  which  successful  acquisition  has  concentrated  in  this,  the  ridiest  of  the 
States.  It  is  held  only  by  a  legal  teniure.  The  law  can  tax  it ;  the  law  can  ap- 
propriate it ;  and  what  shall  protect  it  from  the  inroads  of  fraud,  and  the  aggree- 
aions  of  violence,  if  the  law  were  to  withhold  its  protecting  arm  t  Our  hoaaei 
and  our  lands  we  hold,  as  we  imagine,  by  the  securest  of  all  tenures ;  bot  a 
single  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  destroy  the  muniments  of  ow 
title,  and  our  respective  portions  of  "  the  great  globe  itself"  may  take  to  them- 
selves the  light  wings  of  the  morning. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  conceded  that  our  rulers  should  be  both  virtuous  and  in- 
telligent, and  yet  that  the  same  necessity  does  not  exist  for  a  virtuous  and 
intelligent  constituency.  This  supposition  assumes  that  the  principles  of  legisla- 
tion are  so  complex  and  intricate,  that  the  people  are  to  choose  others  to  (U»  lor 
them  those  governmental  acts  of  which  they  cannot  perceive  the  wisdooL  Suck 
a  doctrine  is  upheld  in  other  governments,  in  the  other  hemisphere ;  but  it  is 
repudiated  by  the  very  principles  of  republicanism.  As  well  might  the  legiali^' 
tive  power  be  delegated  in  perpetuity,  as  well  might  the  offices  of  our  rulen 
depend  upon  the  accident  of  birth,  as  that  the  results  of  their  authority  should 
rest  upon  any  other  foimdation  than  the  consent  and  the  approval  of  the  peo|)]e 
governed.  We  employ  a  physician,  indeed,  to  do  for  us  what  we  are  presumed 
to  be  unable  to  do  for  ourselves,  and  we  submit  ourselves,  unarguing,  to  his 
guidance.  "  What  he  wills,  unargued,  we  obey."  But  in  matters  of  legislation, 
however  complicated,  we  are  presumed  to  be  the  judges.  We  vote  for  a  poUie 
officer  because  we  know  his  opinions,  and  our  vote,  therefore,  should  be  but  the 
true  expression  of  our  own ;  and  we  might,  in  igncHimce  of  the  healing  art,  as 
properly  administer  remedies  to  a  diseased  patient,  as,  in  ignorance  of  poliUoal 
mformation,  thrust  our  nostrums  into  the  body  politic. 

And  who  that  has  watched  our  legislative  history  does  not  know  that  the  acts 
of  our  rulers  are  but  the  embodiment  of  the  popukr  will  I  Who  does  not  know 
that  no  legislation  can  be  permanent  or  useful  which  does  not  rest  upon  the  sen- 
timent of  an  approving  people  ?  The  act  may  be  wise  in  its  inception  and 
beneficent  in  its  operation ;  but  it  is  the  public  sentiment  alone  whidi  can  give 
it  vitality ;  and  unless  the  public  mind  can  be  made  to  perceive  and  approve  its 
wisdom,  it  will  slumber,  as  though  it  were  useless,  until  another  law  shall  abro- 
gate its  provisions. 

But,  it  it  were  granted  that  ignorant  and  vicious  men  will  choose  wise  and 
virtuous  rulers ;  that  those  who  cannot  perceive  the  wisdom  of  wise  laws  wifl 
yet  acquiesce  in  their  permanency ;  in  short,  that  a  system  of  government  founded 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  upheld  by  these  conservative 
principles  alone,  has  within  itself  that  miraculous  efficacy  of  winning  to  it  the 
support  of  ignorance  and  vice — still,  let  me  ask  whether,  in  the  choice  of  wise 
and  virtuous  rulers,  we  fulfill  to  the  government  all  the  duties  of  good  citisenst 

Let  any  one,  who  is  inclined  to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  go  into  our  court! 
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of  josUce,  and  see  how  those  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  which  the  con- 
ititation  ui^olds,  depend  as  much  upon  their  administration  as  upon  the  laws 
themselyes !  How  complicated  are  the  subjects  which  are  presented  at  a  judi- 
cal trial !  How  strangely  intermingled  are  questions  of  fact  with  the  prinaples 
of  law !  How  snbtle  and  astute  are  the  arguments  of  those  who  often  make  the 
▼one  appear  the  better  reason !  How  profoundly  logical  are  the  reasonings  of 
the  judge! 

ijid  then,  too,  how  harassing  are  often  the  questions  of  evidence  I  The  treach- 
ovos  memory,  the  mistaken  apprehensions,  the  corrupt  misstatements  of  wit- 
neases,  leave  the  truth  in  doubt.  How  adroitly  the  opposing  counsel  labor 
tliroQgh  a  lon^  and  searching  examination  to  unravel  the  web  of  error  and  de- 
stroy the  equipoise  of  a  suspended  judgment  1  Now  all  these  nice  questions  of 
fact,  these  apmications  of  law,  these  arguments  of  counsel,  these  reasonings  of 
the  coort,  aiKi  this  weighing  in  the  nicest  of  scales  the  conflicting  evidence,  are 
to  be  settled  and  passed  upon  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  approved  by  the  people 
and  coming  from  among  the  people  !  How  momentous  is  often  the  result  of 
tbeir  opinions  !  Property,  liberty,  and  life  itself,  hang  upon  their  verdicts ;  and 
jet  how  often  is  it  that  their  verdict  is  wrong !  And  is  it  not  necessary  that 
jivora  shoold  be  intelligent  t  Go  to  the  litigant,  who  watches  the  progress  of 
nis  cause  with  an  intensity  of  interest,  and  upon  whose  heart  every  cu'cumstance 
of  trial  tells,  like  the  puncture  of  a  nerve,  and  ask  him  if  his  rights  are  safe  in 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  jury. 

Recently,  in  one  of  the  counties  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  an  incompetent 
Jpryman  was  observed  to  slumber  during  the  progress  of  an  important  trial 
The  fiici  was  communicated  by  a  j)arty  to  his  counsel  "  Let  him  sleep,"  was 
the  repty;  ''his  dreams  will  be  as  intelligent  as  his  waking  thoughts."  **  I  be- 
lieve it^  said  the  party,  as  he  sat  down,  heartsick,  in  Ms  seat ;  and  the  juror 
slumbered  till  his  labonous  breathing  attracted  the  attention  of  the  judges. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  unjust  loss  of 'property,  of  liberty,  or  even  of  life  itself 
which  alone  should  prompt  us  to  labor  for  the  promotion  of  increased  intelli- 
eenoe  amooff  those  who  may  act  upon  our  juries.  Every  wrong  adjudication 
has  a  more  deleterious  effect  than  the  mere  loss  of  either  of  these  rights,  how- 
ever valuable  they  may  be  to  their  possessor.  It  weakens  the  confidence  of  man 
in  the  honesty  of  his  peers ;  it  jeopards  that  feeling  of  security  which  is  essential 
to  individual  happiness ;  it  impairs  the  strength  of  our  reliance  upon  that  great 
eoosarative  feature  of  a  representative  government ;  and,  by  forcing  upon  the 
mizid  the  remembrance  of  a  wroi^  endured,  it  weakens  our  desire  to  give  per- 
maaeDcy  to  those  institutions  which  have  partially  failed  to  answer  the  ena  of 
their  oreatioQ. 

Bat  still,  when  the  suffering  litigant,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
calls  for  increased  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  jury-box,  let  him  reflect,  that 
hoverer  embarrassing,  and  arduous,  and  important  are  the  duties  of  a  juror,  they 
are  not  more  important,  and  require  no  more  consideration,  than  those  political 
dutiea  which  are  performed  sometimes,  abnost  without  even  a  thought  of  duty. 
IWre  are  other  modes  in  which  education  ministers  to  the  prosperity  and  the 
security  of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  to  some  of  which  I  can  only  refer,  and 
to  othm  I  cannot  even  allude. 

The  more  than  three  hundred  flourishing  towns  and  cities  in  our  Commonwealth 
have  nmnidpal  duties,  which  education  alone  can  enable  them  to  perform.    The 
aanual  election  of  their  municipal  officers,  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and 
hridgea,  the  sanitary  reg^ulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  the 
adoj^ioD  of  precautionary  measures  agamst  the  conmiission  of  crime,  the  pre- 
ventivefl  agamst,  the  remedy  for,  and  the  support  of  honest  poverty,  the  regiila- 
tioBs  for  the  security  of  individual  property,  the  appropriations  for  beneficent 
imimcipal  objects^  the  applications  of  money  for  those  mstitutions  of  learning,  the 
nstflosnee  of  which  the  law  has  wisely  thrown  upon  them,  and  the  appointment 
of  penoDs  to  watdi  over  these  nurseries  of  virtue  and  knowledge — all  these  ob- 
jects require  the  exercise  of  those  higher  qualities,  both  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
^rithoot  which  we  are  neither  faithful  to  our  trusts,  just  to  ourselves,  nor  mind- 
&1  of  oar  posterity. 

Having  thus  fiur  considered  the  necessity  of  popular  education  in  a  popi^ 
goremment,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  manner  in  which  it  affocts  the  operation 
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of  thit  yaat,  wiae,  and  complex  system,  let  mo  ask  of  you  whether  the  pe 
equal  to  the  responsibilities  which  have  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
of  our  goYemment.    I  do  not  now  refer  to  that  great  State,  in  one  of  1 
^prossional  districts  of  which  there  is  not  a  single  newspaper,  because  iti 
itants  cannot  read !  nor  to  those  constituent  parts  of  our  great  confi 
where  candidates  for  office  advocate  their  own  claims  by  oral  addresses, 
the  ear  is  the  only  organ  of  communication  between  them  and  their  const 
nor  to  those  other  sections  of  our  Union,  where  vice  and  ignorance  reigi 
phant  over  the  institutions  of  the  ballot,  and  **  fools  rush  in  where  angdi 
tread ;"  but  here,  in  our  own  venerated  State,  and  in  reference  to  our 
loved  Massachusetts,  I  ask  of  you,  her  citizens,  if  the  people  have  arrived 
consummation  in  the  education  of  the  young,  when  enorts  for  improvem< 
safely  cease.    There  is  not,  I  trust,  in  all  the  mass  of  people  witnin  her 
a  single  individual  who  will  give  an  affirmative  answer.    They  know  t 
offices  and  interests  of  our  towns  have  aeain  and  again  depended  upon 
vote  !    They  know  that  more  than  once  the  vote  of  a  single  individual 
placed  or  elevated  the  very  highest  of  our  officers  1    They  know,  too,  thi 
the  character  of  the  legislation  of  our  Commonwealth  has  depended  n 
votes  of  those  who  never  read,  who  never  heard  read,  I  might  almost  8 
never  heard  ofy  the  people's  constitution  I 

Thus  feeling,  thus  believing,  there  is  not  a  man  of  them  who  would 
to  stay  the  march  of  improvement ;  and,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  educatic 
if  not  for  the  sake  of  his  children  and  of  the  people,  yet  for  the  sake  < 
institutions  which  are  perhaps  our  too  constant  boast,  he  will  look  with  ei 
sire  for  that  period  when  the  will  of  the  people  shall  be  directed  by  intc 
'  and  virtue. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  are  these  hopes  to  be  realized  t    Ho^ 
people*  to  be  educated  ?    How  is  every  man,  who  assumes  the  duties  of 
zen,  to  be  fitted  for  the  performance  of  them  ? 

Will  you  point  me  to  the  family  relation,  and  affirm  that  those  who 
creators  of  tne  body  are  also  to  be  the  educators  of  the  mind  and  heart 
true  that  around  the  knees  of  the  mother  many  a  youth  is  vet  to  recer 
so  many  illustrious  citizens  have  already  received — those  invaluable  ] 
which  alone  can  form  the  man.  It  is  true  that  from  tlie  lips  of  many 
the  child  is  to  be  inspired  with  those  holy  impulses  wliich  are  to  quk 
march  along  the  path  of  virtue.  But  not  all  parents  are  sufficiently  capi 
all  have  the  requisite  opportmiity,  for  the  performance  of  this  great  duti 
besides,  how  true  is  the  doctrine  which  has  received  the  approbation  of  tJ 
orator  of  the  age,  that  all  the  children  of  a  republic  should  be  educate 
people's  schools ! 

Win  you  point  me  to  our  colleges  and  our  university  ?  Alas  I  how  fei 
children  of  our  State  receive  the  enlightenment  of  their  instruction  I  I 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  fostered  by  their  children,  they  aro 
be  cherished  by  succeeding  generations.  But,  though  they  may  gild  t 
ncnces  of  society,  they  can  never  irradiate  the  sequestered  vales  of  life, 
may  stand,  indeed,  as  the  great  Bethesdas  of  heahng,  but  there  is  a  grea 
tuoe  of  folk,  halt,  blind,  and  withered,  who  can  never  rejoice  in  the  he 
their  waters. 

Will  jou  refer  me  to  those  academic  institutions  which  shine  as  lease 
in  our  htcrary  horizon  ?  They  have  exercised,  and  are  destined  still  to  c 
an  important  office  in  the  dissemination  of  virtue  and  sound  learning ;  b 
can  never  rival  in  their  usefulness  the  seminaries  of  the  people.  And 
they  are  not  free  school*.  They  have  been,  and  must  still  be,  supported 
price  paid  for  labor ;  and  however  useful  they  may  be  as  places  of  prej 
for  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  or  for  the  acquisition  of.  an  elegant 
ful  education  by  a  large  class  of  our  citizens,  they  can  never  form  a  link 
vast  chain  of  intercommunication  which  is  to  give  an  enkindling  impulse  t 
citizen  in  the  land 

There  are  in  the  State  more  than  200,000  children,  between  the  ages  c 
16  years.  Of  these,  about  600  are  supposed  to  be  students  of  our  collej 
university,  and  about  12  000  to  be  members  of  the  various  academical 
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tiQOi    There  are,  then,  about  190,000  children,  who,  if  educated  at  all,  are  to 
be  educated  in  our  Common  Schools. 

And  in  yiew  of  the  momentous  interests  which  rest  upon  these  institutions  of 
the  State,  the  question  naturally  occurs  to  us.  Are  they  acieq uate  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  designs  of  those  who  created,  and  of  those  who  &8tered,  and  who  still 
foiter  them  t  No  one  expects  an  affirmative  answer.  Every  one  admits  that 
tfaere^  in  the  school-room,  our  children  are  to  be  imbued  with  the  knowledge  and 
with  the  love  of  duty ;  diiat  there  it  is  that  their  powers  are  to  be  trained^  their 
TiewB  expanded,  and  their  hearts  improved ;  but  no  ohe  believes  that  those  by 
vhom  all  these  results  are  to  be  accomplished  are  competent  to  the  task.  I 
mjght  confidently  appeal  to  the  experience  of  those  who,  either  long  ago  or  at  a 
later  period,  have  left  the  Common  Schools,  as  to  the  competency  of  their  teach- 
er&  I  might  confidently  refer  to  the  very  teachers  themselves.  I  might  refer 
liso  to  the  opinions  of  those  parents  whose  children  are  now  fitting  themselves 
Ibr  the  field  of  usefulness,  or  preparing  for  that  harvest  of  evil  which  is  sure  to 
fiiUow  the  years  of  neglected  childhood.  But  many  a  parent  has  never  seen  the 
teacher  of  his  child ;  and  in  this  respect  they  rival  the  apathy  of  those  ignorant 
dtiisns  whose  votes  give  authority  to  the  voice  which  speaxs  from  the  ballot. 
Recently,  a  little  girl  objected  to  join  the  model  school  connected  with  ono  of 
onr  State  Normal  institutions.  "  Why,"  said  her  father,  "  you  will  receive  the 
Bitniction  of  your  regular  teachers,  assisted  by  those  Normal  pupils,  who  will 
iortnict  you,  imder  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  Normal  teacher  himself." 
*  I  know  that,"  she  rejoined,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  go  there  to  be  practiced 
iij^r  How  lou^  have  ignorance  and  immorality  "  practiced  upon  "  the  forming 
minds  of  diildhood  I  and  while,  with  the  keenness  of  avarice,  we  have  guarded 
the  nbordinate  interests  of  property,  to  what  rash  hands  have  we  committed 
the  inappreciable  interests  or  the  mind  and  heart ! 

AtMiming  the  necessity,  or  even  the  desirableness  of  elevating  the  standard 
of  Common-School  education,  and  adding  to  the  qualifications  of  those  teachers 
a  whom  is  invested  a  charge  of  such  vast  resix)nsibility,  let  us  refer  to  the 
model  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  that  the  means  for  the  education  of  teachers 
duold  be  provided  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  But  no  one  supposes  that 
teiflhers  can  be  educated  there  without  some  diange,  both  in  the  expenses  and 
m  the  mode  of  teaching.  A  change  in  one  particular  alone  would  be  productive 
<if  DO  beneficial  result.  If,  for  instance,  the  expenses  should  bo  diminished,  and 
i,  iadeed,  those  persons  who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of 
teacUog  were  to  be  supported  wholly  at  public  expense,  ^ere  would  still  remain 
the  objection,  that  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  these  institutions,  with  a  view 
to  the  learned  professions,  is  not  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  creation  of  a  sym- 
pith^  with  the  mind  of  a  child ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  required  changes 
Vtts  made  in  the  course  of  instruction,  there  are  few  districts  which  would  feel 
theoMelTes  able  to  employ  a  teacher  so  expensively  educated. 

Svppose  both  these  objections  to  be  anticipated  by  a  diminution  of  the  expense, 
vid  toe  creation  of  a  department  for  the  education  of  teachers.  That  depart- 
nwnt  would  then  be  subordinate  to  the  other  departments  of  the  college,  or 
thow  departments  to  the  former ;  and,  in  cither  case,  disunion  of  feeling  and 
ooQiibD  of  interests  would  impair  the  usefulness  of  both.  But,  apart  from  tliis 
eflect)  the  creation  of  such  a  department  for  the  purposes  indicated,  or,  to  obvi- 
ite  idU  farther  the  objection,  the  appropriation  to  them  of  all  the  departments 
of  the  ecdlego,  would  oe,  in  one  case,  to  ingraft  a  Normal  School  upon  the  insti- 
toUai  of  a  college,  and,  in  the  other,  to  convert  the  college  itself  into  a  Normal 
SdhoiL  The  same  general  views  apply  to  the  use  of  our  incorporated  academies, 
fcr  the  purposes  incficated,  and  their  correctness  has  been  fully  verified  by  actual 
comment.  In  the  exercise  of  that  enlightened  liberality  which  for  a  long  time 
hie  characterized  the  educational  policy  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  this 
idaitieal  plan  was  resorted  to  as  a  system  of  means  to  qualify  the  teacliers  of 
their  Common  Schools.  An  academy  was  selected  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial 
diitncta,  upon  which  was  ingrafted  a  teachers'  department.  An  ample  appro- 
pmtiflD  was  made  for  a  library  and  apparatus,  and  a  further  sum  for  the  salary 
«f  tti  additional  instructor.  The  system  won  to  itself  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
^BmkBf,   Hie  sdbods  were  well  attended;  the  pupils  were  eagerly  sought  for  as 
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uwtmctors ;  and  soch  was  ibeir  buocom  as  to  induce  the  LegisUUtire  to  mdoB 
still  further  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  the  system. 

But  it  is  in  the  science  of  education  as  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles 
of  art  One  discoyery  or  one  improyement  only  prepares  us  for  anotner,  natil 
we  look  with  a  feeling  of  derision  upon  those  original  developments  which  once 
commanded  our  imbounded  admiration.  Such,  it  would  seem,  was  the  prognw 
of  opinion  as  to  this  reform  upon  the  educational  system  of  New  York.  Qrest 
even  as  the  advantages  were  which  attended  this  proyision,  it  was  found  thai 
the  plan  was  only  a  vein  ih  the  vast  mine  of  improvement ;  and  it  was  rigfatlj 
supposed  that,  if  the  establishment  of  a  department  subordinate  to  other  depwt* 
ments  was  attended  with  important  results  to  the  greatest  interests  of  the  State, 
surely  the  endowment  of  an  entire  institution  for  the  same  objects,  having  no 
rival  aims,  engrossed  by  no  partial  pursuits,  weakened  by  no  incidental  or  eot 
lateral  purposes,  not,  like  the  mistletoe,  insinuating  its  fibers  into  the  sobstaoee 
of  another  body,  and  dependmg  upon  it  for  a  precarious,  parasitical  ejaMenoe, 
but  striking  its  supporting  roots  deeply  into  the  soil  over  which  it  was  destjnad 
to  throw  its  healtnful  shade,  would  concentrate,  more  effectually,  the  power  of 
effort,  and  of  course  extend  more  widely  and  more  deeply  the  advanoemant  cf 
learning. 

Accordingly,  the  system  of  combining  teachers*  seminaries  with  academiea  bM 
been  abandoned.  A  Normal  School  has  been  established,  with  an  endownoBl 
worthy  of  the  wealth  and  character  of  that  State.  Already  the  effects  of  ki 
establishment  are  visible,  and  the  people  look  forward  to  its  future  infliMBfle 
with  a  firmer  belief  than  the  faith  of  prophecy. 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  wisdom  of  that  institution  which  haa  bMB 
established  in  our  own  State — ^which,  in  imitation  of  our  example,  has  bMO 
adopted  by  New  York,  and  which  has  long  existed  in  other  countries.  Let  m 
advert  briefly  to  our  own  State  history  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  law  of  1887,  creating  the  Board  of  Education,  made  it  its  duty  to  aobmift 
to  the  Legislature  such  observations  as  experience  and  reflection  might  magmk 
upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  andthB 
most  practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it. 

In  obedience  to  this  coll,  the  Board,  in  its  First  Annual  Report,  presented  tQ 
the  Legislature  its  views  of  the  propriety  of  the  establishment  of  an  inatitiiiki 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  with  a  well-digested  summary  of  the  reaacxia  in 
favor  of  such  an  institution  ;  and  the  summary  concluded  with  the  expreaiion  of 
a  sanguine  hope  that  the  resources  of  public  or  private  liberality,  apphed  to  tnA 
an  institution,  would  soon  remedy  the  existing  defects  in  the  character  ot  Urn 
teacher. 

This  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  individuals  was  promptly  met  by  one 
places  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  usefulness  of  weaUh.    Prompted  by  the 

portance  of  the  call,  Edmund  Dwight  (I  mention  it  for  the  hundredth  ti , 

because,  upon  an  occasion  like  the  present,  our  duties  would  be  incomplete  witli' 
out  a  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  the  act)  at  once  placed  the  sum  of  flOgOOC 
conditionally  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  tiiM 
report. 

The  same  Legislature,  to  which  the  report  was  made,  accepted  the  donatiOD 
fulfilled  the  condition  of  its  acceptance,  and  placed  at  their  aisposal  a  sum  ol 
equal  amount,  to  be  expended  m  qualifying  teachers  of  our  Gonunon  Schooli 
In  carrying  out  the  expressed  intention  of  the  XjO^islature,  the  Board  established 
at  successive  periods,  three  institutions  for  the  instruction  oP  teachers  in  **  tin 
theory  and  practice"  of  school-teaching ;  and  when  the  fund  which  had  beei 
placed  at  their  disposal  was  expended,  the  Legislature  of  1842  appropriated  thi 
further  sum  of  $6000  annually,  for  three  years,  to  secure  their  continuance. 

Has  this  conduct,  both  of  our  Legislature  and  of  the  Board,  proceeded  fSraB 
the  dictates  of  a  wise  policy  9 

To  strip  this  representation  of  its  illustrations,  the  propositions  may  be  pr** 
sented  thus : 

The  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  is  essential  to  its  prosperity.  That  people  can  only  be  educated  a 
the  Common  Schools.  Those  schools  are  inadequate  to  the  proper  educatkiiial 
training  of  that  leople,  by  reason  of  the  want  <M  a  proper  degree  of  attainment 
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k  the  tcndiers.  These  teachers  cannot  be  educated  at  our  colleges  and  our  acade- 
miea.  No  other  means  are  proposed  for  this  purpose  than  those  institutions  in 
▼liicfa  they  are  to  be  taught  the  rules  and  principles  for  harmoniously  unfolding 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  nature  of  man.  And  then  recurs 
the  questioD— Ib  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  the  dictate  of  a  viae 
policyt 

It  is  not  neoesaary  to  sustain  the  affirmative  by  argument.  It  needs  none. 
The  ▼err  statement  is  argument.  Ulustratimi  cannot  strengthen,  reason  cannot 
enforce  it  What !  Here,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  Old  Colony,  **  that  mother  of 
u  aU,"  shall  we  sit  down  gravely  to  discuss  a  proposition  of  which  even  barbarian 
igoonuooe  has  perceived  the  truth  ?  For  now,  even  now,  when  the  skeptic  cavils, 
aod  the  cautious  doubt,  the  sultan  of  Turkey  has  spoken  !  and,  in  his  seal  for 
the  intrcxiuction  of  the  improvements  of  the  age,  he  has  followed  an  act  of  roli- 
gions  toleration  by  the  establislimcnt  of  a  Normal  School 

France,  too,  has  spoken ;  and  her  voice  comes  to  us  in  tones  at  once  of  enoonr- 
agement  and  of  warning.  She  has  cultivated  the  intellect,  but  she  has  corrupted 
the  heart.  She  has  awakened  the  susceptibilities  of  the  soul,  but  she  has  incited 
them  to  crime ;  and  while  she  has  sho\vn  us,  by  the  example  of  intellectual 
training,  of  what  the  system  is  capable,  she  has  admonished  us  to  neglect  not  the 
improvement  of  those  other  powers,  the  harmonious  development  of  which  is 
'•Mne  the  education  of  the  maiL 

Prussia  also  has  spoken;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  wonderful  effects 
▼hidi  the  operation  of  her  Normal  Schools  for  a  generation,  has  wrought  upon 
ber  people — the  more  strikingly  wonderful,  from  the  disparity  whidi  it  nas 
crated  between  those  who  liave  enjoyed  their  benofitt*,  and  that  other  and  more 
teadiable  sex,  which,  by  its  exclusion,  had  been  cut  off  from  a  common  sym- 
pathy— we  are  led  to  prize  the  more  highly  that  beneficent  provision  of  our  own 
polity  which  declares  that  all  tlie  people  shall  be  educated. 

But,  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  Massachusetts  has  spoken ;  and  her  voice 
KDDds  harmoniously  with  that  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  She  has  watched 
tbe  rise  and  progress  of  these  institutions  with  a  cautious  dread  of  injudicious 
ioDovation,  and  yet  with  an  earnest  zeal  for  well-considered  improvement.  She 
bis  seen  her  doubts  of  their  usefubcss  resolved  by  the  light  of  experience,  and 
die  has  incorporated  tlicin  into  her  educational  policy.  The  three  State  Normal 
Bdxjols  are  now  her  recognized  offspring,  and  until  perfection  shall  have  super- 
leded  the  necessity  of  effort,  she  stands  pledged  to  their  support,  by  her  past 
loftcMT  and  her  present  fame.  The  uistitution  at  Newton  is  Normal  in  its  teach- 
m,  Normal  in  its  accommodations,  and  Normal  in  'the  results  which  it  has  pro- 
dcoed  and  is  still  producing.  The  institution  at  Westfield  will  start  forth  on  the 
Sd  of  September  next,  with  the  means  of  renewed  usefulness ;  and  this  day 
vitnesses  the  commencement  of  a  new  effort,  which  is  to  extend  a  benignant 
iaflaence  through  future  ages. 

And  now,  who  will  pronounce  as  unimportant  and  trifling  the  occasion  of  our 
MMmbling  f  Let  us  draw  within  the  circle  of  our  contemplation  the  prospective 
advantages  which  tliis  institution  promises,  and  see  if  our  imagination  clothes 
with  too  bright  a  hue  the  visions  of  the  future. 

We  behold  its  teachers  workuig  with  the  plastic  hand  of  an  artist  upon  the 
inmortal  mind.  We  behold  thum,  not  like  tne  painter,  who  makes  the  canvaa 
gW  with  those  delineations  of  genius  which  a  few  ycurs  will  obliterate ;  not  like 
the  sculptor,  who  fashions  and  works  out  the  features  of  greatness*,  the  enduring 
marble  of  which  the  hand  of  time  will  8(K)n  destroy ;  but  we  contemplate  them 
forming,  and  fashioning,  and  moulding  beings  who  are  to  exist  forever.  Here 
they  are  to  discipline  the  intellect,  to  train  the  fecliugs,  to  curb  the  passions,  to 
inspire  true  motives  of  action,  to  inculcate  pure  piinciples  of  morality,  and  to 
instill  that  deep  feeling  of  religious  obligation  wliicn  superadds  to  the  precepts 
of  [diiloeophy  the  impulse  of  an  enlightened  conscience.  Here  are  to  be  taught 
those  doctrines  of  relation,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  tlie  security  of 
p(ditical  rights  and  the  performance  of  social  duties.  Here  are  to  bj  drawn  out, 
•nd  developed,  and  expan<led,  the  illimitable  faculties  of  a  being  formed  in  God's 
own  image.    Here,  in  a  word,  man  is  to  be  eoucated. 

If  this  was  to  be  tlie  ultimate  object  of  the  establishment  of  this  institution, 
tad  the  papUs,  who  shall  thus  be  educated,  were  to  go  forth  only  as  future 
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fiithen  and  mothen,  and  citizens,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  their  enlig^ 
encd  example  1 

But  it  has  a  more  enlarged  and  extended  purpose.  The  pufuls  who  shall 
carry  from  these  walls  ihoae  principles  which  enlightened  wisdom  can  alone  imr 
part,  are  to  enter,  year  by  year,  those  ten  thousand  seminaries,  in  which,  day  by 
day,  are  formed  the  hearts  of  the  arbiters  of  this  nation's  destiny.  They  are  to 
transfuse  those  principles  into  other  minds.  They  are  to  multiply  and  extend 
those  streams  of  improvement  whidi,  proceeding  from  this  fountam,  are  destined 
to  increase  as  they  roll,  and  to  fertilize  as  they  flow. 

Let,  then,  those  two  great  States  which  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
fulfillment  of  this  great  effort,  go  on,  Imnd  in  hand,  with  a  unity  never  to  be  dis- 
severed. Let  their  example  be  for  the  imitation  of  other  States  and  the  praise 
of  all  posterity.  Then  shall  the  hardest  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  fr^ee 
governments  smooth  themselves  out  before  us,  and  then  shall  the  blessings  of 
free  institutions  be  bestowed  upon  the  people,  like  the  all-dispensing  bounty  of 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine. 


ADDRESS 

▲TTHK 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  WESTFIELD  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL-HOUSE, 

BT  KZV.  HKMAN  HUMPHREY,  D.  D^ 

September  8, 1846. 


frienda  and  Patron*  of  Popular  Education : 

Under  the  smilefl  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  this  beautiful  edifice  has  been 
reired  and  finished ;  and  we  are  assembled  to  exchange  our  mutual  congratula- 
tidos  upon  the  occasion.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Normal  School, 
ukI  it  IS  fitting  that,  before  its  ample  accommodations  are  thrown  open,  it  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  which  its  munificent  benefactors  designed  it 

Next  to  the  church,  the  school-house  rose  in  the  wildernesses  of  Plymouth  and 
Musachusetts  Bay,  under  the  saws  and  hammers  of  those  sturdy  Christian 
idventurer?,  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.*'  Their  deep  and  mr-reaching 
policy  was  to  educate  their  children  for  both  worlds ;  to  prepare  them,  by  early 
mtellcctual  and  moral  training,  to  glorify  God  here,  and  to  enjoy  him  forever  in 
his  kin^om.  By  providinc;  every  facility  in  our  power  for  tne  extension  and 
thoroughness  of  popular  education,  we  are  only  following  out  the  wise  forecast 
(^  the  men  who  scarcely  waited  for  the  thawing  off  of  the  icy  mail  with  which 
ther  were  clad  when  they  landed,  before  they  began  to  execute  their  purpoee, 
that  every  child,  however  poor,  in  their  infant  Commonwealth,  should  receive  at 
least  what  we  now  denominate  a  Common-School  education. 

Their  school-houses,  indeed,  were  cheap  and  humble  structures,  compared  with 
the  Dohle  Grecian  edifice  which  is  henceforth  to  adorn  tliis  prosperous  village, 
ud  open  its  doors  indiscriminately  to  all  the  youth,  far  and  near,  who  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  They  had  no  schools  of  a  higher  order  for 
the  training  of  their  teachers ;  but  they  did  what  they  could.  It  would  be  a 
ihame  and  a  sin,  if,  with  all  our  wealth,  and  all  the  experience  and  advance  of 
two  such  centuries  as  the  past,  we  should  content  ourselves  with  the  standard 
of  popular  education  as  they  left  it,  or  as  our  fathers  of  the  last  generation  left 
it   It  is  our  duty  to  leave  the  first  principles,  and  go  on  unto  per^tion. 

The  iDstructions  of  those  who  taught  us  in  the  primary  schools,  when  we  sat 
with  oar  feet  dangling  upon  the  four-legged  slabs,  just  from  the  saw-mill,  are 
pot  to  be  undervidued.  Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labored, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  accomplished  so  much  as  many  of  them  did.  But  the 
hest  of  our  primary  teachers  have  felt  and  do  feel  the  want  of  a  suitable  educa- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties ;  and  there  has  for  some  time 
heen  a  growing  conviction  in  the  public  mind,  that  teachin?  ought  to  be  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  profession,  and  that  to  meet  the  demand  we  must  have 
knewcUiss  of  professional  seminaries.  It  is  to  supply  this  desideratum  in  our 
o»Q  State,  that  the  Normal  Schools  of  West  Newton,  Bridgewater,  and  West- 
field  have  been  established  by  individual  and  public  munificence.  It  is  confess- 
edly an  experiment  of  very  great  importance,  and  every  facihty  ought  to  be 
*^Med  for  testing  its  claims  to  public  favor.  In  presenting  my  own  thoughts 
OQ  the  subject  to  this  enlightened  audience,  I  shall  touch 

Upon  the  argent  demand  for  better  quaUfied  teachers  in  our  Common  Schools : 

UpoQ  the  reasons  why  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  should  be  educated  with 
special  reference  to  the  profession  ; 

Upon  what  is  embraced  in  a  good  professional  teacher's  education ;  and 

UpoQ  the  adaptation  of  the  Noriual  system  of  instruction  to  ^ve  such  edn- 
eatioQ. 

Sadi  of  t^ese  topics  affords  ample  scope  for  on  opening  discourse ;  and  upon 
B'ors  than  Qoe  of  them  I  would  gladly  dwell  much  longer  than  my  limits  wHl 
allow. 

To  gUoce  at  the  first    The  proposition  is  thai  there  is  an  urgent  denumd  for 
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better  qualified  teachers  in  our  Common  Schools.  It  ia  an  asom  in  eTcry  trade 
and  profession,  that  a  man  must  first  learn  the  trade,  must  study  his  profeshion — 
in  otner  words,  must  be  educated  for  it  Ix^fore  he  comrncncea  A  black^mith  i» 
no  blacksmith  at  all  until  he  has  learned  how  to  smite  the  anvil  and  shoo  horses. 
Before  a  man  sets  up  for  a  tailor,  he  must  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship.  A 
cabinet-maker  must  leurn  the  use  of  tools  before  he  can  make  sofas  and  side- 
boards. The  jeweler  must  know  how  to  cut,  and  polish,  and  set  precious  stoneflL 
The  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  the  college  faculty,  must  all  be  edu- 
cated for  their  respective  professionr*,  to  entitle  them  to  pubhc  confidence.  This 
is  the  general  rule.  Is  the  schoolmaster  an  exception  i  Can  he  teach  others 
what  he  has  never  learned  himself  ?  Is  it  safe  to  confide  the  education  of  our 
children  to  a  mere  tyro ;  to  one  who  has  never  been  trained  himself  in  elementary 
studies  ?  He  may  be  very  honest  jmd  very  faithful ;  but  can  he  teach  rea  iing, 
or  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  surveying,  if  he  is  a  poor  reader  of  the  plainest 
prose,  and  gets  bewildered  every  day  among  the  tenses,  and  is  sure  to  lose  Ute 
points  of  compass,  and  find  himself  a  staring  left-hand  cipher  at  his  wiUi'  enl, 
whenever  he  ventures  into  the  regions  of  fractions  \ 

I  have  no  disposition  to  depreciate  the  talents  or  the  labors  of  our  primarf 
teachers.  In  mental  power  and  moral  worth,  they  will  not  suffer  in  compaiisoo 
with  any  equally  numerous  class  of  men  and  women  in  the  community.  Tlw 
nuUerial  is  excellent.  It  is  of  the  genuine  Saxon  growth.  The  world  camiol 
furnish  a  better.  As  a  class,  our  teachers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  raise  tiic 
standard  of  popular  education.  Tliey  work  hard.  They  do  as  well  as  they  know 
how.  In  these  respects  they  are  entitled  to  our  confidence  and  our  thanks.  As  s 
class,  I  honor,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able,  will  defend  them.  They  have  laid  the 
Commonwealth  under  lasting  obligations  of  gratitude  and  encouragement ;  waA 
if  she  had  done  more  for  them,  they  would  have  done  more  for  her. 

But  it  cannot  be  concealed  or  disputed,  that  our  schools  are  suffering  for  'want 
of  better  qualified  iustructors.  Very  few  of  our  teachers  have  been  systematic 
ally  educated  for  the  profession.  By  far  the  ^eater  number  have  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  thorough  professional  trainuig  at  all.  Thev  have  been  Icn  t( 
educate  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  that  mainly  by  the  process  of  expb 
rience  in  teaching.  It  seems  not,  till  lately,  Xo  have  entered  the  minds  of  mfm 
tlian  a  few,  even  of  the  enlightened  friends  of  our  Conunon  Schools,  that  teadb 
ors'  seminaries  are  at  all  necessary.  It  had  been  taken  fur  granted  that  tlM 
demand,  as  in  political  economy,  would  create  a  supply ;  and  that  any  pcanoi 
who  has  received  a  good  common  education  himself  must  be  competent  to  tead 
little  children  in  a  district  school  The  consequence  is,  that  while  we  have  eda 
Gated  shoemakers,  and  carpenters,  and  goldsmiths  enough — that  is,  men  brou^ 
np  to  their  business — we  have  but  few  educated  schoolmasters.  As  juster  vievi 
are  now  taken  of  the  subject,  and  are  extending  among  the  people,  the  complain' 
is  growing  louder  and  louder,  that  nothing  like  a  supply  of  competent  teachers 
can  be  had.  After  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  they  cannot  be  found.  Respect 
able  districts,  by  scores  and  hundreds,  are  omigod  to  take  up  with  such  as  nari 
no  pretension  to  the  requisite  qualifications. 

On  this  subject  the  annual  reports  of  school  committees,  from  all  parts  of  thi 
Commonwealth,  are  alarmingly  instructive.  I  might  quote  their  complaints  til 
sunset,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  schools  for  want  of  gcKxi  teacbefi 
Many  who  offer  themselves  for  examination  are  deficient  in  every  thing ;  a 
spelling,  in  reading,  in  penmanship,  in  geography,  in  grammar,  in  common  aiith 
motic  There  is  not  a  shigle  branch  which  they  arc  capable  of  teaching  prompt^) 
and  correctly.  Many  others  are  but  little  better  qualified  ;  and  the  majoritj 
would  be  dismissed  and  advised  to  go  back  to  their  domestic  and  rural  employ 
ments,  if  comj^etent  instructors  could  be  liad.  The  demand  for  such  teachers  i 
great,  and  it  is  increasing. 

We  will  next  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  shonlc 
be  educated  with  special  reference  to  the  profession.  "Whatever  a  man  under 
takes,  the  importance  of  his  knowing  how  to  do  it,  rises  in  proportion  to  thi 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  In  soon 
cases,  the  first  bungler  that  comes  along  may  bo  employed,  where  no  better  nun 
offers,  because,  if  he  fails,  it  is  very  little  matter;  but,  in  other  cases,  it  wouli 
bo  madness  to  employ  any  but  an  experienced  workmaa    You  may  let  any  bodh 
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hne  your  potato-patch  who  is  willing  to  undertake  it ;  but  the  ship  in  which  you 
inteod  to  drcuimiavigate  the  globe  mu<st  be  built  by  first-rate  workmen. 

When  you  bring;  a  teacher  into  one  of  your  primary  schools  of  forty  or  fifty 
duldren,  and  put  him  in  communication  with  tncir  opening  and  ductile  minds, 
vhat  is  the  taiak  which  he  has  before  him  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  material  upon  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  skill ; 
which  be  is  to  mold,  and  fiishion,  and  polisn  ?  If  it  were  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
sabstance,  it  might  go  into  rough  hands,  and  take  its  chance.  But  it  is  something 
infinitely  more  precious  and  ductile  than  the  finest  gold.  It  is  the  intelligent, 
the  immortal  mind,  or,  rather,  it  is  half  a  hundred  such  minds,  sparkling  around 
the  teacher,  and  all  opening  to  his  plastic  touck  It  is — what  shall  I  say  ?  a  sub- 
itance  of  the  finest  mold,  that  can  be  fashioned  and  chiseled  like  the  Grecian 
Apollo  ?  No !  it  is  a  spiritual  essence,  fresh  from  the  skies.  It  is  a  mysterious 
emanation  from  the  infinite  Source  of  being  and  intelligence,  an  immortal  mind — 
erer  jn'esent,  though  always  invisible,  in  the  school-room — seeing,  hearing,  think- 
ing, expanding ;  always  ready  to  take  the  slightest  impression  for  good  or  for 
einl,  and  certain  to  be  influenced  every  hour,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the 
teacher.     What  a  responsibility  1    What  a  task  I 

Consider  the  kind  of  substance  upon  which  the  schoolmaster  is  either  skillfully 
or  onakillfuUy  tracing  the  first  lines  that  it  receives,  after  the  invisible  cipher  of 
the  nursery,  and  what  the  sketching  upon  such  a  tablet  ought  to  be.  He  might 
go  down  to  the  sea-shore,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  write  as  rudely  as  he  pleased, 
tnd  the  first  refluefit  wave  would  wash  the  surface  just  as  smooth  as  the  last 
ehb  left  iL  He  might  draw  his  awkward  diagrams  upon  the  drifted  snow-bank, 
and  the  first  breath  of  air  would  whisk  them  away.  He  might  write  out  his 
lessons  like  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  and  it  would  make  no  difference ;  the  next  hour 
vonld  obliterate  them  aU. 

Bat  it  is  not  so  in  the  school-house.  Every  tablet  there  is  more  durable  than 
hnsfl.  Every  line  that  the  teacher  traces  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar  is,  as  it 
.vere,  **  graven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond.'*  Rust  will  eat  up  the  hardest 
netak ;  time  and  the  elements  will  wear  out  the  deepest  chiseling  in  marble  ; 
and  if  the  painter  could  dip  his  pencil  in  the  rainbow,  the  colors  would  at  length 
jfide  from  the  canvas.  But  the  spirits,  the  impressible  minds  of  tliat  groi;p  of 
children,  in  however  humble  circumstances,  ore  immortal  When  they  have 
cotlived  the  stars,  they  will  only  have  entered  upon  the  infancy  of  their 
bong:  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  impression  made  upon  them 
win  ever  be  obliterated.  Forgotten,  during  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time, 
many  things  may  be ;  but  the  cipher,  without  the  erasure  of  a  single  line,  in  all 
promhility  remains,  to  be  brought  out  by  the  tests  of  a  dying  hour,  or  the  trial 
of  the  last  day.  The  schoolmaster  literally  speaks,  writes,  teaches,  paints,  for 
etermtj.  They  are  immortal  beings,  whose  minds  are  as  clay  to  the  seal  under 
hii  hand.     Ana  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 

Just  look  at  the  case  in  another  li^ht.  They  are  the  children  of  a  hundred 
nd  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families,  who,  as  they  successively  become  old 
eooo^  are  receiving  their  education  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts. 
At  present,  they  are  under  tutors  and  governors,  and  have  no  direct  influence, 
floe  way  or  the  other,  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  who 
are  they  f  Go  with  me  from  school  to  school,  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
eoonty  to  county,  and  let  us  inquire.  On  that  little  form  directly  in  front  of  the 
tetdier,  dts  a  distinguished  and  skillful  physician.  Just  behind  him  you  see  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  General  Court.  On  another  bench,  behind  the 
door,  sits  a  professor  of  mathematics,  biting  his  pencil  and  puzzling  over  the  rule 
of  tlffee.  On  Uie  other  side  of  the  room,  that  chubby  boy  is  none  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  the  next  school  we  find  here  a  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, reading  in  tables  of  two  syllables ;  there,  from  one  of  the  poorest  fam- 
iBss  of  the  district,  an  importing  merchant,  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  and 
ckae  by  his  side  one  of  tne  shrewdest  laNvyers  in  the  county.  Going  on  to  the 
next  achool-hoose,  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  town,  we  find  a  selectman,  a 
ikertfl^  a  profesdor  of  languages,  and,  besides  a  number  of  enterprising  and  proe- 
perona  fiurmers  and  mechanics,  perhaps  a  representative  to  Congress.  But  we 
Buai  not  be  partial  in  our  visits.  Let  us  take  the  cars  and  go  into  another  seo- 
"    8Uito»  and  lee  what  we  can  find  there.    The  very  first  boy  we  ore*. 
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take  trudging  along  toward  the  village  school-house,  with  his  dinner-basket  in 
one  hand,  and  his  skates  in  the  other,  is  the  chief-justice  of  the  CommonwealtL 
"We  enter,  and  who  should  we  find  there  but  the  president  of  a  great  railroad 
company ;  a)^  one  of  tlie  richest  bankers  in  State-struet ;  two  or  three  clergy- 
men, of  as  many  different  denominations ;  a  chemist,  a  town  derk,  a  judge  of 
probate,  and  a  great  civil  engineer.  In  the  next  school  we  see  a  United  Stmtei 
senator  at  the  blackboard  ;  a  physician  just  getting  out  of  his  a-b-abs;  a  brigm- 
dior-general  trying  to  make  straight  marks  upon  his  pasteboard  slate ;  an  honor- 
able counselor  digging  out  his  first  sentence  m  parsing,  and  half  a  dozen  sdiool- 
teachers,  some  in  **  baker,"  some  in  "  a-cat-may-look-on-a-king,"  and  some  in  **  m-i-], 
to  be  troubled." 

But  we  are  not  through  yet  In  the  very  next  school  we  visit — it  may  be  is 
Boston,  it  may  bo  in  the  obscurest  mountain  town  of  the  interior,  it  may  be  on 
the  sea-boar<i,  or  under  the  shadow  of  Wachusett — we  find  an  associate  judgf 
of  the  Supremo  Court,  or  an  attomey-gcner^  or  a  foreign  embassador,  or,  tpew- 
ing  in  the  past  tense,  a  president  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  were  we  to  visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  Conmionwealtli,  we 
ahould  be  sure  to  find  nearly  all  the  ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  iudges,  legb- 
lators,  professors,  and  other  teachers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and,  in  short,  aU 
the  most  intelligent,  active,  and  useful  men  of  the  next  generation  in  theM 
schools.  We  cannot  now  point  them  out  by  name.  We  cannot  tell  who  of  them 
will  bo  governors,  and  juc^cs,  and  mercliant  princes ;  but  in  winter,  or  Bummer, 
or  both,  they  are  all  there.  They  are  receiving  the  rudiments  of  their  edacatno 
under  such  teachers  as  we  provide  for  them,  and  in  the  period  of  life  when  tht 
most  lasting  impressions  are  made.  More,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  done  dnriu 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  the  humble  district  school-house,  to  give  tone  ano 
shape  to  the  popular  mind,  than  in  all  the  years  that  follow.  Bad  habits  ol 
reading,  or  slovenly  habits  of  writing,  or  loose  habits  of  reciting  and  thinking; 
which  are  contracted  there,  will  cling  to  most  men  as  long  as  thev  live ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  permanent  advantages  of  a  good  beginning,  unaer  oompeteat 
instructors,  are  witnessed  and  acknowledged  by  alL  It  has  been  so  in  Mnai 
chusetts  from  the  beginning. 

Her  ffreat  men  have  commenced  their  education  in  the  'common  school-hooaa 
And  **  the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is  done  ii 
that  which  shall  be  done,  as  one  generation  passe  th  and  another  cometh."  Ii 
lees  than  half  a  century,  all  the  professions  in  our  noble  State  will  be  filled,  ail 
the  offices  will  be  held,  all  the  business  will  be  done,  and  nearly  all  the  properta 
will  be  owned,  by  the  boys  who  first  graduate  at  our  Common  Schools^  ana 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them  a  better  education.  It  will  be  ao  « 
long  as  these  schools  lure  sustained  and  open  to  all :  and  they  will  do  more  m 
less  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  as  the  teadien 
are  thoroughlv  or  superficialljr  educated.  Every  faithml  and  well-qualified 
instructor  in  the  humblest  district  school  is  a  public  benefactor.'  But  where  shall 
the  school  committees  look  for  a  sufficient  number  of  such,  till  Teachers'  ~ 
inaries  furnish  them  ? 

It  is  not  so  well  considered  as  it  should  bo,  that  education  is  both  a 
and  an  art.  Though  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  it  rests  on  deep  and  compit 
cated  elementary  principles,  and  calls  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the  early  sol- 
ceptibillties  and  operations  of  the  human  mind  than  any  other  science.  £vaiT 
child  has,  if  I  may  so  speak,  three  natures — a  physical,  a  mental,  and  a  Inoral, 
between  which  there  are  mysterious  sympathies  and  connections,  that  reciprO' 
cally  govern  and  are  governed.  He  has  organs  of  sense,  which  are  the  inlete  of 
knowledge,  and  without  which  he  could  not  learn  any  thing,  however  skillful  the 
teacher.  He  would  still  have  a  mind,  but  it  would  oe  a  prisoner,  groping  bope- 
lesslv  in  a  dungeon.  He  has  perception,  reason,  memory,  and  imagination,  at 
can  learn  and  apply  rules,  understand  propositions,  and  in  simple  examples  see 
the  connection  between  premises  and  conclusions.  He  can  be  stimulated  and 
swayed  by  motives,  and  is  peculiarljr  alive  to  thehr  influence.  He  is  susceptible 
of  a  great  variety  of  opposite  emotions—of  hope  and  fear ;  of  joy  and  sorrow; 
of  love  and  hatred.  But  I  need  not  enumerate.  Every  child  in  the  primary 
school  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  rational  nature — ham  a  conscience.  He  can  disoen 
between  good  and  evil    He  knows  the  difference  between  rjght  and  wroof^; 
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between  truth  and  falsehood.  In  short,  he  has  withm  him  all  the  elements  of 
high  reepcsisibilitj ;  all  the  noble  faculties  of  an  accountable  and  immortal  being. 
B^  these  fsculties  are  yet  to  be  unfolded,  to  be  cultivated,  to  be  edueoML 
Hie  understanding  needs  it.  The  memory  needs  it.  The  imagloation  needs  it. 
The  oooscienfCe  and  the  heart  need  it. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  education  as  an  art;  and  the  art  here,  as  in  most 
other  casesi,  is  founded  upon  the  science.  It  is  seizing  upon  the  elements  and 
reducing  them  to  order — ^it  is  arranging  and  applying  fundamental  pnnciplee. 
It  is  m^ding  the  mind,  and  stimulating  it  to  hif  n  and  noble  aims.  It  is  draw- 
ii^  out  its  powers,  teaching  it  its  own  strength,  and  making  it  work,  as  the 
incumbent  atmosphere  does  the  steam-online.  Iq  fine,  it  is  the  art  of  educating 
the  whole  man,  of  symmetrically  cultivatmg  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
papil's  mind,  and  training  him  up  to  the  love  and  practice  of  all  the  virtues.  In 
this  view,  education  holds  a  high,  if  not  the  highest  rank  among  the  liberal  and 
useful  arts.  But  it  is  no  more  intuitive  than  any  of  them.  The  art  of  educating, 
as  well  as  every  other  art,  must  be  studied,  must  be  learned.  Though  it  be  not 
essential  that  every  schoolmaster  should  be  a  profound  intellectual  and  moral 
philosopher,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  understand  what  the  motive  power  in 
the  child's  mind  is,  and  how  to  reach  it. 

It  would  be  mere  commonplace  to  add  that  no  one  can  teach  what  he  does 
Dot  understand  himself  He  may  trv ;  and  when  he  gets  fairly  swamped,  he 
na^  look  as  wise  as  an  owl  upon  a  hollow  tree.  He  may  blunder  along  over  the 
reatatioQ  like  a  bewildered  militia-man  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  bless  himself 
ihat  he  has  got  through  some  how  or  other ;  but  this  is  not  teaching.  It  is 
fflumbUog  and  hesitating ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  knocking  a  difficultv  on  the 
head  as  an  impudent  intruder,  or  shying  round  it  as  if  it  lay  coiled  and  hissing  in 
his  path,  like  a  serpent.  It  seems  to  be  strangely  overlooked,  in  many  quarters, 
Vftsa  to  this  day,  that  a  competent  education  S>r  teaching  embraces  a  groat  deal 
more  than  a  general  and  superficial  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  But  really  it  is  time  for  every  body  to 
QBderstand  the  difference  between  smattering  in  school,  six  hours  a  dav,  and 
teaching  thcnroughly,  accurately,  in  all  the  studies.  Every  branch  should,  if  po^ 
able,  be  as  familiar  to  the  instructor  as  the  first  lessons  in  the  child's  re4ider. 
If  it  is  not  at  his  tongue's  end,  he  labors  under  very  great  embarrassment  He 
has  no  time  to  study  out  the  lessons  as  he  goes  along.  He  needs  to  be  as  sure 
and  prompt  as  a  percussion-lock.  He  mikst  be,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
adiooL 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  required  of  him,  every  day  and  every 
hour.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  is  to  be  brought  under  strict  subordination 
hefiore  he  can  begin  to  teacli.  Half  a  hundred  children,  often  more,  of  all  ages, 
are  to  be  gwertud,  or  they  will  soon  govern  him,  as  they  do  their  parents  at 
heme.  £ven  after  his  authority  is  established,  it  requires  the  eyes  of^an  Argus 
to  keep  them  in  subjection  and  close  to  their  studies.  This,  of  itself  would  be  a 
hboriouB  task.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  and  theorizes,  try  it,  and  he  will  see. 
Bat  it  is  a  trifle  compared  with  what  the  sole  teacher  of  a  large  district  schod 
has  to  da  Look  in  upon  him,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  He  must  hear  from 
five  to  ten  classes  in  as  many  different  branches  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
and  must  do  it  in  the  midst  of  constant  interruptions.  Mr.  A^  may  I  go  to  the 
fire— may  I  go  out — may  I  get  some  snow  and  put  into  my  ink — may  I  go 
hflni€  and  get  my  slate  ?  Mr.  A.,  will  you  mend  my  pen — will  you  show  me 
how  to  do  this  sum  f  I  have  worked  upon  it  two  bourH,  and  it  won't  come  right 
Bohow.  I  wonder  what  such  hard  sums  were  made  for.  Mr.  A.,  Sam  pinched 
As.  Mr.  A.,  Ben  keeps  pulling  my  hair.  Mr.  A.,  Mr.  A.,  Bill  studies  so  loud 
that  I  can't  get  my  lesson.  Mr.  A.,  wliat  time  is  it  ?  Mother  says  I  must  go 
borne  at  three  o'clock,  and  do  the  chores. 

I^ese  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  thousand  and  one  queitions  and  other  inter* 
nptioDS  by  which  the  teacher  of  a  Common  School  is  harassed  from  morning  to 
M^  till  his  patience  is  woni  threadbare.  What,  then,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to 
D^oome  of  his  recitations  f  The  classes  mast  go  on  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  thej 
^  to  read,  and  spell,  and  recite  at  aU.  The  sun  will  not  stop  for  the  pens  to 
be  mended,  nor  for  the  tongues  to  cease.  Woe  to  the  master  who  cannot  attend 
Wnon  thao  one  or  two  things  at  once !    U^  when  a  clase  gets  up  to  read,  he  ■ 
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obUgod  to  take  tlio  book  nnd  follow  tLcm,  lio'^  dj  line,  to  sec  ^bother  they  oali 
the  words  right  and  mind  the  stops,  as  I  have  Bomctimes  myself  witnessed,  who 
will  keep  the  school  in  order,  and  all  the  rc^t  of  the  machmery  in  gear  and  in 
motion  ?  Poor  man !  how  I  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  and  how  I 
pity  the  school  too  I  So,  when  he  calls  tip  a  class  in  grammar,  or  in  arithmetic;  if 
he  IS  obliged  to  direct  liis  whole  attention  to  the  Icason ;  if  the  slightest  transpo- 
sition or  anomaly  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence  scmbj  him  to  his  aocidenoo  to 
pnszle  it  out,  wliile  tlie  whole  class  is  waiting,  dubious  of  his  success ;  or  if  the 
nine  digits,  with  their  cliaracteristic  obstmacy.  bring  him  to  a  dead  stand  in  some 
of  the  conmion  rules,  and  oblige  him  to  adjourn  the  recitation  oyer  night,  what, 
in  the  mean  time,  must  become  of  all  the  other  exercises  and  interests  of  the 
school  t  If  any  teacher  in  the  world  needs  to  haye  eyery  thing  by  heart,  it  b 
the  teacher  of  a  common  school  He  has  so  many  classes,  so  many  branches,  so 
many  wheels  to  keep  in  motion,  so  many  things  to  diyide  his  attention,  thaty  if 
he  is  not  thoroughly  educated  himself,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to 
those  who  are  committed  to  his  care.  It  may  be  no  fault  of  his  that  ho  is  defi* 
cient  in  some,  or  eyen  in  all  the  brandies  of  popular  education.  He  may  neTer 
have  been  thoroughly  educated  himsel£  Considering  his  limited  adyantagea,  he 
may  do  better  than  could  haye  been  expected ;  but  such  a  man  will  feel  his  dih 
fidendes,  and  the  school  will  suffer  in  spite  of  his  best  endeayors. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  I  Where  and  how  are  our  schoolmasters  and  sdbool* 
mistresses  to  be  better  educated  ?  There  is  no  want  of  the  material.  We  hmre 
young  men  and  young  women  enough  in  Massachusetts  who  would  prore  them* 
selves  worthy  of  the  highest  public  confidence  as  teachers  if  they  could  out  be  rego* 
larly  trained  to  the  profession.  But  w)  lie  all  admit  that  there  is  a  great  *^i*"*y!4 
for  more  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  some  suppose  thai  k 
can  be  fully  met  by  Uie  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State.  I  have  no  diqxni' 
tion  to  undervalue  these  seminaries.  They  are  the  glory  of  the  Commonwealth. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  ability  of  our  ooUeges  to  give  just  such  an  oducatioii 
as  every  schoolmaster  wants.  They  are  furmshed  with  ihe  ablest  instmctoni 
and  tAadi  many  things  which  are  far  in  advance  of  what  the  public  sdioQli 
require.  But  the  coUoges  have  no  teachers'  department,  and  do  not  pretend  tc 
qualify  their  graduates  and  undergraduates  for  common  schoolmasters.  Some 
of  them  teadi  the  winter  schools,  to  be  sure ;  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  gimafc' 
ed,  that  because  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Conic  Sections,  they 
must  know  all  about  the  branches  of  Common-School  education.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  non  sequitur  that  I  can  tliink  of  Because  a  youne  man 
can  read  Demosthenes  and  calculate  eclipses,  he  must  be  eminently  qoalmed  to 
teach  a  primary  sdiool !  It  is  no  disparagement  to  some  of  the  best  cliMinl 
scholars  to  say,  that  they  are  not  fit  for  common  schoolmasters.  They  are  wJbawt 
the  employment,  but  not  equal  to  it.  They  can  educate  teachers  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  can  teadi  the  a-b-abs,  and  *^  When  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  calsli 
larks.**  Experience  abundantly  proves  that  many  who  go  from  college  haUs  to 
try  their  hand  in  district  school-houses,  are  greatly  surpassed  by  some  who  noTer 
saw  a  college  in  their  lives ;  and  if  it  were  the  main  object  of  a  collegiate  o&Or 
cation  to  furnish  sdioolmasters,  every  one  must  see  how  very  inadequate  woold 
be  the  supdiy. 

The  acaoemics  can  do  more  than  the  colleges  m  educating  teachers,  and  tliey 
are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  what  they  have  done  ;  but  sometUnf 
more  is  wanted.  Wliilc  I  cannot  agree  with  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  speu 
disparagingly  of  our  academies,  as  teachers'  seminaries,  I  am  equally  unable,  on 
ihe  other,  to  coincide  with  tliosc  who  think  we  need  no  other  class  of  Teachenf 
Institutes.  The  truth,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  between  these  two  oxtreinesw  Le4 
the  academies  do  what  they  can.  There  is  room  for  their  most  strenuous  en- 
deavors, without  interfering  at  all  with  the  recent  movement  on  the  part  <d 
benevolent  individuals  and  tlic  State  in  the  same  direction.  If  a  sufficient  nam* 
ber  of  Teachers'  Seminaries  could  be  established  to  educate  all  the  schoolmasten 
and  mistresses  that  are  wanted,  the  case  would  be  different  But  when  wc 
remember  that  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  school  districts  in  Masaadni' 
setti^  reqnfarinff  almost  double  the  number  of  teachers  (including  winter  Mid 
■mnmer  tdhocli),  it  seems  as  if  every  one  must  see  that  the  agency  of  the  acada- 
wim  kk  kelpiiig  to  ftimish  them  cannot  be  dispensed  with.    Let  those  of  then 
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vfaidi  alrcadj  have  teachers'  departments,  make  tliem  atfll  more  thorough,  and 
let  othera  come  into  the  same  arrangement.  Still,  there  will  be  ample  room  for 
another  class  of  seminaries,  conveniently  located  in  different  part8  of  the  Com- 
Bkmwealth,  ezduslYely  devoted  to  the  education  of  teachers,  both  male  and 
female.  * 

Our  three  State  Normal  Schools  are  just  these  seminaries.  Their  solo  object 
ii  to  nu%  the  standard  of  popular  education  by  furnishing  the  Public  Scho<^ 
vith  abler  teachers  than  they  now  have,  or  can  have,  without  some  sucli  pro- 
naiuo.  Leaving  to  our  excellent  academies  the  task  of  fitting  young  men  for 
eoilege,  and  for  the  various  departments  of  business,  they  propose  to  take  as 
nany  prcmiising  youth  of  both  sexes  as  they  can  accommodate,  and  qualify  them 
thorooghlv  for  teaching.  This,  and  this  only,  is  what  the  Normal  Scliools  pro- 
poee ;  and  it  is  too  plam  to  need  argument,  that,  with  good  accommodations  and 
able  teachers,  they  can  do  more  than  the  academies  and  high  schools  in  tlils  par- 
tieiilar  department.  They  must  do  more  to  entitle  themselves  to  public  confi- 
dence and  patronage. 

Are  they,  then,  just  such  Teachers'  Seminaries  as  we  want  ?  Let  us  visit 
tliem  and  see.  The  accommodations  are  ample,  and  all  the  arrangements  highly 
eoDvenient.  Hie  buildings  are  new  and  handsome.  The  grounds  are  inviting, 
and  such  ornaments  as  time  alone  can  add,  will  make  them  still  more  so.  The 
kcatioDS  are  healthful,  and  iar  removed  from  dangerous  allurements.  The  prin- 
cipals are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  able  and  successful  teach- 
ers in  the  Common  Schools,  and  their  assistants  are  solt^ctcd  with  special 
regard  to  the  requisite  qualifications.  By  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the 
State,  tuition  is  free.  Every  branch  of  Cgmmon-School  education  is  taught,  and 
much  more  thoroughly  taught,  than,  for  the  want  of  timo,  any  of  these  branches 
em  be  in  our  best  academies.  Let  those  who  doubt  it  go  into  one  of  these  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  witness  the  drilling,  and  listen  to  the  recitations,  for  a  single 
ftrenoon,  aini  judge  for  themselves.  No  scholar  escapes :  no  one  can  be  super- 
ficial or  hesitate  without  being  made  to  feel  it  to  the  quick.  The  design  is  to 
make  prompt  and  able  teachers,  by  giving  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre^. 
eepi ;  to  make  them  so  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  studies,  that  when  they 
eome  to  take  charge  of  the  schools,  they  shall  never  be  at  a  loss,  never  keep  a 
dam  waiting  while  they  turn  over  books  to  refre!<h  their  own  memories.  The 
object  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  every  teacher  as  true  and  quick  as  steel ; 
lid  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  severe  drilling,  by  waking  up  the  mind  to  its 
bnt  efibrta,  and  keeping  it  wide  awake  from  morning  to  night.  To  be  a  first- 
rate  sdioolmaster,  a  man  must  be  able  to  attend  to  twenty  things  at  once.  To 
tUs  end,  he  must  be  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  studies,  as  I  have  before  said  ; 
iKi  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  such  place  for  getting  armed  and  equipped  at  all 
pontic  as  in  a  good  Normal  School.  If  any  branch  is  superficially  tauf^ht  in 
tlieae  schools,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  prmcipal  or  his  assistants ;  and  if  any 
iKompeteot  or  unfaithful  instructor  should  ever  be  retained,  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Bat  something  more  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  best  class  of  teachers,  than  the 
titoroagh  instruction  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  much  more  is  actually  done  in 
the  Normal  Sciiools.    The  best  methocis  of  teaching,  and  of  the  management  and 
9ovenunent  of  Common  Schools,  are  made  prominent  topics  of  familiar  lectures 
viii  eoDversation.    And  to  make  those  instructions  in  the  highest  degree  practi- 
cal, each  of  our  Normal  Schools  has  what  is  called  a  Model  Primary  School 
attached  to  it,  where,  in  turn,  the  Normal  scholars  have  opportunity  to  try  their 
ridll  in  teaching  and  governing,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Princi- 
psL    Besides  all  this,  public  sentiment  demands  that  the  Bible  should  be  made 
a  iext*book :  and  every  Principal  is  expected  to  give  moral  lectures  and  reli- 
gioas  instruction,  weekly,  if  not  daily,  in  the  school-room.    While  the  Board, 
Qodar  whose  control  the  State  has  placed  this  and  the  other  Normal  Schools, 
^nnld  not  oountenaoce  any  mere  sectarian  obtrusion  on  the  part  of  instructors, 
tttty  "woald  not,  I  am  persuaded,  continue  any  one  in  his  place  who  should  reject 
ths  Christian  Scriptures,  or  omit  to  inculcate  their  divine  precepts  upon  those 
^  aro  to  be  the  future  teacbers  of  our  Oonunon  Schools.    Mere  neutrality  in 
'digioo  on  the  part  of  any  principal,  were  absolute  neutridity  possible,  would  not 
Mtoinated,  I  am  sore,  by  the  present  Boird.    And  if  I  thooght  the  daj  wvfM 
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eyer  oome  when  tho  high  and  eternal  sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion  shodk 
no  longer  be  hold  up  in  the  Normal  Schools,  my  fervent  prayer  would  be,  tla 
then  '*  one  stone  might  not  be  left  upon  another." 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  upon  the  direct  agency  which  well-managed  Nonni 
Schools  must  needs  have  in  raising  the  standard  of  popular  education  throng' 
the  teachers  whom  they  educate  ;  but  if  they  succeed^  there  will  be  an  indirwi 
influence,  equally  auspicious,  if  not  more  so.  The  public  expect,  and  have  a  rig^ 
to  expect,  that  they  will  send  out  model  tcacJterB;  not  that  all  will  be  superk 
to  those  who  have  gone  before  them ;  but  that  some,  that  many  will  excel,  i 
proportion  to  their  superior  advantages ;  and  that  their  better  and  more  tburo«i|r 
me&ods  of  instruction  will  be  copied  by  other  teachers.  This  is  the  order  a 
nature  in  the  progress  of  all  human  improvements.  The  few  who  are  most  hi^d; 
endowed,  or  best  instructed,  are  looked  up  to  as  models  by  the  masses  in  eTer 
community.  The  fortunate  inventor  of  a  labor-saving  machine,  or  the  discoveri 
of  some  now  principle  in  physical  science,  is  a  public  benefactor,  even  though  \k 
should  not  teach  one  in  a  thousand  the  use  of  the  machine  or  the  applicatloo  a 
the  principle.  The  man  who  invents  a  new  and  improved  model  of  a  stem 
engine,  or  builds  a  better  water-wheel  than  any  before  in  use,  or  brings  out  firai 
his  power-looms  a  handsomer  and  more  substantial  fabric  than  any  other  mam 
fiicturcr,  or  makes  a  cheaper  and  better  button,  while  he  fills  his  own  pockiet 
virtually  teaches  a  thousand  others  how  to  do  tho  same  thing.  The  model, « 
the  article  manufactiu'ed,  is  before  them,  and  their  own  eyes  and  ingenidt' 
do  the  rest.  So  it  is  in  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  so  it  is  in  agrien! 
ture ;  so  it  is  in  building  bridges  and  making  roads.  A  single  turnpike,  pmriHj 
through  a  section  of  country  where  the  scraper  had  never  been  seen  before,  wil 
in  a  short  time,  wonderfully  improve  all  the  t^oss-roads  for  miles  and  mik 
on  both  sides  of  it.  It  is  the  model  road  for  all  the  highway  surveyors  far  aai 
near.  So  with  the  agricultural  school  Tliough  the  pupils  maj  be  few  in  nim 
ber,  yet  when  they  come  to  bo  scattered  abroad  over  the  farming  districts,  the 
will  not  only  teach  others  what  they  have  been  taught  themselves,  but  thoufland 
will  watch  their  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  profit  by  them. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  popular  educatioa  The  public  are  benefited,  bot 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  every  improved  method  of  instructicxL  Though  th 
teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools  snould«  for  some  years  to  come,  bear  but 
small  proportion  to  tho  whole  number  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  in  tli 
Commonwealth,  while  they  will  be  raising  up  a  class  of  teachers  under  their  ow 
improved  and  thorough  methods  of  instruction,  just  so  far  as  they  rise- above  Hi 
ordinary  level,  their  schools  will  become  model  schools  for  all  the  neighborn^ 
districts.  Every  valuable  improvement  in  teaching  and  governing  will  in  Hm 
be  copied,  and  thus  the  indirect  agency  of  the  Normal  Schools,  in  raising  tb 
standard  of  general  education,  will  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  thei 
direct  and  immediate  influence. 

I  am  aware  that  these  anticipations  may  be  regarded  as  quite  too  sangiiiii 
by  some  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  Public  Scliool 
Ihey  may  demand  of  us  how  much  the  Common  Sdiools  have  yet  been  benellte 
by  the  luirmal  Seminaries,  and,  because  their  expectations  have  not  been  m 
swered,  may  set  down  the  experiment  as  but  little  short  of  a  failure.  But  thef 
ought  in  fairness  to  consider  that  there  has  not  yet  been  time  enough  to  test  i* 
It  was  commenced  but  seven  years  ago,  and  under  several  disadvantages.  W 
had  no  teachers  who  had  themselves  been  trained  up  under  the  system.  Whe 
they  began,  they  had  much  to  leam,  as  well  as  every  thing  to  teach.  And  tlw 
had  no  suitable  accommodations.  It  is  only  the  last  year  that  the  first  school 
house  was  built,  and  the  other  two  are  now  just  finLwed.  Teachers. cannot  b 
thoroughly  educated  in  a  few  months  under  the  best  system  that  ever  was  Ai 
vised.  A  regular  course  requires  two  or  three  years  of  dose  study.  But  f«i 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  system  at  all ;  and  the  most  liighly  favoro 
have  not  had  time  to  show  what  they  can  do  since  they  left  the  schools  and  bi 
gan  to  teach.  It  would  be  quite  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  judge  of  tlie  adaptg 
tion  of  the  Ifonnal  system  to  the  wants  of  our  Public  Schools,  by  what  In 
already  been  oooomplished.  Give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  meet  th 
reasonaUe  expectations  of  an  enlightened  public,  let  it  be  abandoned. 

The  great  aifficuhy  hitherto  has  been  to  keep  the  pupils  long  enough  ii^  pn 
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feflcioDal  training.  The  Boafd  haye  done  what  thej  could  by  thebr  recommenda- 
tioQs  and  by-laws.  The  secretarj  and  the  principals  have  exhausted  their  per- 
saaatoiis,  I  will  not  say  in  vain,  but  without  any  tlung  like  that  degree  of  success 
which  they  have  fairly  earned.  We  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  in  this  respect 
we  haye  been  disappointed.  We  did  suppose  that  fine  accommodations,  free 
tuition,  and  the  best  instruction,  would  be  sufficient  inducements,  not  only  to  fill 
op  the  schools,  but  to  secure  attendance  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  In  this, 
I  tay,  we  have  been  disappointed.  Many  haye  remained  but  a  single  term,  but 
lew  haye  given  themselves  time  for  the  whole  course,  and  the  Normal  Schools 
hkve  been  held  answerable  for  their  deficiencies.  This  is  unreasonable.  Nobody 
erer  pretended  that  the  new  system  could  work  miracles — that  coming  in  at 
ooe  door  and  going  out  at  the  other  would  make  good  teachers.  The  Normal 
Sdiools  claim  no  supernatural  advantages  over  other  seminaries.  Thorough 
training  for  any  profession  is  a  slow  and  arduous  process.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tioQ  are  extending  the  time  as  fast  as  public  sentiment  will  sustain  them ;  and 
they  hope  to  be  able,  within  a  reasonaole  period,  to  make  it  a  condition  that 
those  who  enter  shall  remain  long  enough  to  reap  all  the  substantial  advantages 
wiuch  the  system  offers. 

But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  those  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tomties  for  judging  and  comparing,  will  bear  us  out  in  claiming,  that  many  of  the 
teachers  from  the  Normal  Seminaries  have  distinguished  themselves  already  in 
the  primary  schools,  and  are  giving  still  brighter  promise,  from  year  to  year,  of 
what  may  be  expected  hereafter.  Where  they  can  be  had,  the  normal  trained 
teschers  are  generally  preferred;  and  experience,  with  some  exceptions,  no 
doubt,  justifies  the  preference. 

Let  it  not  be  said  or  surmised  that  this  is  a  scheme  to  drive  other  worthy 
tcadiers  from  the  schools.  It  is  rather  to  aid  them  and  add  to  their  numbers. 
They  cannot  be  spared.  Not  one  district  in  ten  could  obtain  a  teacher  from  a 
Kormal  School  if  ever  so  much  disposed,  and  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come  the 
great  majority  must  be  trained  elsewhere.  Let  them  be  trained.  Let  the  most 
itrenuous  efforts  be  made  by  other  seminaries  to  raise  the  standard  of  popular 
education,  by  furnishing  better  qualified  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  than  have 
yet  been  raised  up,  and  we  will  rejoice  in  the  highest  measure  of  their  success. 
Let  a  competent  number  of  well-educated  teachers  be  provided,  through  what- 
firer  agency,  and  the  Board  will  mingle  their  congratulations  with  all  who  labor 
io  the  same  noble  cause. 

Friends  of  popular  education — as  I  am  sure  you  all  are — ministers,  laymen, 
pereots^  teachers,  school  committees,  let  me  stir  you  up  to  your  duties.  A  nobler 
oeki  kr  action,  for  educational  labors  and  improvements  than  our  own  beloved 
Oommoowealth  furnishes,  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon.  A  riclicr  legacy  than 
^  religious  institutions  and  Common  Schools  never  came  down  from  a  wise  and 
nous  ancestry.  Some  things  can  be  done  up,  and  then  dismissed  as  reauiring  no 
juther  care  or  labor ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  educatioa  Like  household  work,  it 
ii  Always  returning  and  never  done. 

We  have  none  the  less  to  do  because  oiu*  fathcrrs  did  so  much,  nor  will  our 
duUdren  be  eased  of  the  burden  by  our  highest  efforts  to  raise  the  standard.  All 
^  toil  is  to  be  gone  over  again  by  each  successive  generation.  It  is  a  circle 
^Inch  returns  upon  itself,  and  will  continue  to  return  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
pwcjsaion  of  children  coming  upon  the  stage  has  no  end.  Wait  we  ever  so  long, 
It  will  not  pass  by.  When  we  depart,  they  will  stiU  be  coming,  and  in  closer 
noks  than  ever.  Those  who  are  centuries  behind  will  surely  come,  and  the 
gjat  business  of  every  generation  will  be  to  educate  the  children  of  the  next, 
"bat,  therefore,  our  liands  find  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our  might. 

Citizens  of  Westfield,  we  congratulate  you  upon  your  educational  enterprise 
^  privileges.  Few  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  acted  upon  a  wiser  fore- 
^.  Besides  your  primary  schools,  with  doors  wide  open  to  every  child,  how- 
*^  poor,  you  have  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  academics  in  the 
State;  not  waxing  and  waning,  as  many  do,  but  always  flomrishing  under  able 
**«chers  and  a  supervision  which  forbicfs  its  decline.  With  these  high  advan- 
^ea  you  might  nave  rested  satisfied.  But  when  the  western  Normal  School 
^  to  be  permanently  located,  you  entered  into  an  honorable  competition  for 
«•  iddttiooal  fadlities  which  it  would  bring  to  your  doors.    Favored  by  your 
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natural  advantages,  and  entitling  yourselves  by  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  pref- 
erence, you  succeeded.  The  scliool  which  had  been  fur  some  time  suspended 
vras  brought  here,  and  reopened  with  temporary  accommodations,  and  now  this 
new  and  beautiful  edifice  is  to  receive  it.  Much  will  it  depend  on  your  co-oper- 
ation  with  the  Board  and  with  the  teachers  for  its  prosperity.  Upon  your  aid  in 
accommodating  the  scholars  from  abroad  on  reasonable  terms,  and  guarding 
them  against  those  moral  dangers  which  so  easily  beset  the  young,  we  confidently 
rely.  You  will  not  disappoint  this  expectation.  You  will  cherish  this  seminary 
as  you  do  your  schools  and  academy.  To  the  cause  of  good  learning  we  dedi- 
cate it  To  the  care  and  benediction  of  Heaven  we  commend  it.  May  H 
more  than  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors,  in  furnishing  teachers  ol 
a  high  order  for  many  generations. 


ASSOCIATIONS  AND  AQENOIES 

POR  THX 

Iin*ROVEM£NT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  MASSACHUSETTB. 


In  addition  to  the  annual  appropnation  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for 
the  support  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  Massachusetts  makes  an 
anoual  contribution  in  aid  of  several  associations  of  teachers,  for  their 
professional  improvement,  and  the  advancement  of  education  generally. 

TEACHERS'  INSTrrUTES. 

A  Teachers'  Institute,  as  the  term  is  now  used,  is  an  assemblage  of 
teachers  for  a  period  extending  from  one  to  four  weeks,  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  studies  they  are  to  teach,  and  to  witness,  and  to  some 
extent  practice,  the  best  methods  of  arranging  and  conducting  the  classes 
of  a  school,  as  well  as  of  obtaining  the  matured  ideas  of  experienced 
teachers  on  topics  of  educational  improvement.  They  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  conferences  of  teachers,  provided  for  in  the  school  laws 
of  Prussia  and  France. 

Massachusetts*  was  the  first  state  to  afford  legislative  encourage- 
ment to  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a 
year  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  defray 
certain  expenses  incident  to  this  class  of  meetings. 

Whenever  "  reasonable  assurance"  is  given  to  the  Board,  that  a  number 
of  teachers  of  common  schools,  not  less  than  fifty,  shall  desire  to  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  to  remain  in  session 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Board  shall  determine ;  the  Board,  by 
a  committee,  or  by  their  secretary,  or,  in  case  of  his  inability,  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  tliey  may  delegate,  are  to  appoint  a  time  and  place 
for  a  meeting,  make  suitable  arrangements  therefor,  and  give  due  notice 
thereof 

The  Board,  or  their  committee  or  appointee,  must  engage  teachers  and 
lecturers  for  each  institute  that  may  be  called;  provide  rooms,  fires, 
lights,  attendance,  and  so  forth ;  but,  for  these  purposes,  they  are  not 
authorized  to  expend,  on  any  one  institute,  a  greater  sum  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  By  a  regulation  of  the  Board,  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board,  incurred  in  caUing  and  attending  the  institutes, 
may  be  defrayed  from  said  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  ;  but  no  extra 
allowance  is  made  for  his  services.  The  personal  expenses  of  the  mem- 
h^rs  for  travel,  board,  and  so  forth,  are  to  be  defrayed  by  themselves. 
The  committee  of  the  Board,  their  secretary,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  person 
appointed  by  them  or  him,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  institute  in 
^bich  a  teacher  stands  to  his  school. 


*  Tike  followiof  notices  are  taken  from  Mr.  Blann's  *<  7Vn/A  Annual  Report," 
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The  instruction  at  the  institutes  is  designed  to  be  of  such  a  character 
as  shall  furnish  a  model  for  common  school  exercises,  although  the 
former  will  naturally  partake  more  of  the  oral  method  than  the  latter. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  tlie  time  during  which  the  institutes  are 
usually  held,  they  can  do  but  little  besides  giving  some  practical  skill — 
some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  For  a  mastery  of  principles,  or 
an  indoctrination  into  the  science  of  teaching,  Normal  Schools  must  be 
the  main  and  the  only  unfailing  reliance,  in  any  system  of  common  schools. 

The  evenings  of  the  session  are  usually  occupied  by  debates,  or  by 
lecturers,  who  treat  of  any  of  the  important  topics  embraced  in  the  vast 
range  of  common  school  interests. 

COUNTT  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Whenever  any  county  association  of  teachers,  and  others,  shall  hold 
semi-annual  meetings  of  not  less  than  two  days  each,  for  the  expresi 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  common  schools,  such  associations 
are  entitled  to  receive  fifty  dollars  a  year  from  the  state.  For  obtaining 
this  sum,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  association  must  certify, 
under  oath,  to  the  governor,  that  two  such  semi-annual  meetings  have 
been  held.  The  governor  will  then  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer 
of  the  commonwealth. 

At  the  head  of  this  class  of  associations,  stands  that  of  Essex  county, 
which  was  formed  in  August,  1830,  and  which  has  held  a  semi-annual 
meeting  every  year  to  the  present  time,  and  was  never  exerting  a  better 
influence  on  the  teachers  themselves,  or  their  schools,  than  now.  Its 
object  is  declared  to  be  '^  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  the  system  of 
education  generally." 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1845,  at  a  meeting  of  more  than  two  hundred  "practical 
teachers"  from  every  section  of  the  commonwealth,  on  the  call  of  the 
Essex  County  Teachers'  Association.  The  association  meets  CLonually, 
and  continues  in  session  two  days  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  topics 
of  educational  and  professional  improvement  In  1847,  "  a  committee  of 
publication"  was  appointed,  under  whose  direction  the  "  Massachusetts 
Teacher"  was  commenced,  in  1848,  and  has  since  been  issued  monthly. 
The  state  appropriates  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually  in  aid  of 
the  objects  of  the  association. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  institution  had  its  origin  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  other 
friends  of  education,  in  Boston,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1830.  A  com- 
mittee then  appointed,  reported  to  a  convention,  composed  of  several 
hundred  persons,  mostly  teachers,  from  eleven  different  states  of  the 
Union,  which  met  in  the  Representatives  Hall,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
in  the  same  year,  a  constitution,  which,  with  some  alterations,  was  adopted. 
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The  object  set  forth  in  the  constitution  is,  ^-  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge ia  regard  to  education."  This  object  has  been  gained  by  the 
delivery  of  valuable  lectures,  and  the  discussion  of  interesting  topics  re- 
laling  to  popular  education,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  August,  which 
usually  continues  for  five  or  six  days,  and  the  subsequent  publication 
of  the  same  in  an  annual  volume,  now  amounting  to  twenty.  These 
lectures  and  papers  have  been  prepared  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished educators  and  literary  men  in  our  country ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery,  and  since,  have  done  much  to  advance  common  education 
and  the  improvement  of  teachers.  Much  of  what  we  now  witness  and 
rejoice  in,  as  evidence  of  increased  interest  in  this  all-embracing  good 
cause,  can  be  traced  back  to  the.efibrts  of  the  members  of  this  Institute,  at 
their  anniversary,  and  in  their  own  spheres  of  usefulness  and  labor  at  home. 
Well  might  President  Wayland,  in  his  introductory  discourse,  in  1830, 
ay:  "  In  the  long  train  of  her  joyous  anniversaries.  New  England  has 
yet  beheld  no  one  more  joyous  than  this.  We  have  assembled  to-day,  not 
to  proclaim  how  well  our  fathers  have  done,  but  to  inquire  how  we  may 
enable  their  eons  to  do  better.  We  meet,  not  for  the  purpose  of  empty 
pageant,  nor  yet  of  national  rejoicing,  but  to  deliberate  upon  the  most 
soecessful  means  of  cultivating  to  its  highest  perfection,  that  invaluable 
amount  of  intellect  which  Divine  Providence  has  committed  to  our  hands. 
We  meet  to  give  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  carrying 
fi)r?rard  this  all-important  work;  and  here  to  leave  our  professional 
pledge,  that  if  each  succeeding  generation  does  not  act  worthily,  the 
guilt  shall  not  rest  upon  those  who  are  the  instructors  of  New  England." 
In  conclusion,  he  adds,  the  teacher  "has  chosen  a  noble  profession. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  philanthropic  mind,  than  to  behold 
intellectual  power  increased  a  hundred-fold  by  our  exertions,  talent  de- 
veloped by  our  assiduity,  passions  eradicated  by  our  counsel,  and  multi- 
tudes of  men  pouring  abroad  over  society  the  luster  of  a  virtuous  ex- 
ample, and  becoming  meet  to  be  inheritors  with  the  saints  in  light ;  and 
all  in  consequence  of  the  direction  we  have  given  them  in  youth.  It  be- 
comes us,  then,  to  act  worthily  of  our  station.  Let  us,  by  all  the  means 
io  our  power,  second  the  efforts  and  the  wishes  of  the  public.  Let  us  see 
that  the  first  steps  in  this  course  are  taken  wisely.  This  country  ought 
to  be  the  best  educated  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  we  can  do  much  toward  the  making  of  it  so.  God  helping  us, 
then,  let  us  make  our  mark  upon  the  rising  generation." 

This  spirit  has  characterised  many  of  the  eminent  teachers  who  have 
lectured  before  the  Institute,  and  have  made  the  anniversary  meetings 
aeasons  of  rejoicing,  and  congratulation,  and  encouragement  in  the  great 
work  of  school  improvement 

The  state  has  appropriated  annually,  since  1836,  three  hundred  dollars 
in  akl  of  the  publications,  and  other  objects  of  the  Association.  The  an- 
nual volume  of  proceedings  and  lectures  constitute  a  valuable  part  of  the 
educaUonal  literature  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  lectures  have  been 
re-published  in  England. 
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Lectures  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  o 
8TRUCTI0N  from  1830  to  1847.    Eighteen  volumes.    Boston :  Tick 

These  volumes  embrace  more  than  150  lectures  and  essays,  on  a 
variety  of  important  topics,  by  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  and  mofl 
cessful  teachers  in  the  country. 

CONTEXTS.— Vol.  I.  for  1S30.  Introductory  Disconrw,  by  President  Wayland. 
I.  Physical  Education,  by  John  C.  IVarren,  M.  D.  Lecture  II.  The  Dvvelopmtut  of 
tellMTtual  Fucultics,  and  on  Teiichin";  Giography.  by  James  G.  Carter.  Lecture  111.  ' 
fant  School  System,  br  VViUiatn  RusseJi.  Lecture  IV.  The  Spelling  of  Words,  and  a  1 
Method  of  Trachin.e  their  Mciininj^,  by  Gideon  F.  Thayer.  Lecture  V.  Lyciums  aiu 
ties  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Uiifful  Know It-dge,  bv  Nehemiah  Cleareland.  Lecture  W.  T 
Method  of  Teaching  Rhetoric,  by  Samitel  P.  Newman.  Lecture  Vll.  Geometry  and  i 
by  /"'.  J.  Grund.  Lecture  Vlll.  The  Monitorial  Svstem  of  Instruction,  by  Henry  K. 
Lecture  IX.  Vocal  Music,  by  WUliam  C.  Woodbridge.  Lecture  X.  Lintur  Dran 
Walter  R.  Johnson.  Lecture  XL  Arithmetic,  by  Warren  Colhurn.  L*:cture  XII.  C 
Learning,  by  Cornelius  C.  Feltun.  Lecture  XIII.  The  Construction  and  Furnishluf  of 
Rooms  and  School  Apparatus,  by  WiiUam  J.  Adams. 

Vol.  II,  for  1831.    Introductory  Lecture,  by  James  Walker.    Lecture  I.   EducatkH 
males,  by  George  B.  Bnw.rson.     Lecture  11.  Moral  Education,  by  Jacob  Abbott. 
III.  Usefulntrss  of  Lyc»;unis«,  by  S.  C.  Phillips.    J^.cturelW  Education  of  the  Five  Sci 
Wifliam  H.  Bro-tks.     Lecture  V.  The  Means  which  may  be  employed  to  stimulate  the 
without  the  aid  of  Rniulation,  by  Jvhn  L.  Parkhurst.     Lecture  VI.  Grammar,  b, 
Brtnon.    Lecture  VII.  lullurnce  ol  Aaidtmies  and  Ili^h  Sciiools  on  Common  Schools, 
Ham  C.  hyjicler.    Lecture  Vlll.  Natural  If  ibtory  as  a  Branch  of  Common  Education, 
ment  Durgin.    Prize  Essay  ou  SchooMIousts,  by  W.  A.  Alcott. 

Vol.  Ill,  for  1832.— Introductory  Discourse,  by  Francis  C.  Gray.  Lecture  I.  1 
Mctliods  of  Teaching  the  Living  Languages,  bv  George  Ticknor.  Lecture  II.  Bami 
Diseases  of  a  Literary  Life,  by  G.  J/oyu-ard,  M.  D.  Lecture  111.  The  Utility  of  Vtoib 
trations,  by  Walter  R.  Johnson.  Ltcture  IV.  The  Moral  lulluc nces  of  Physical  dclo 
John  Pierpont.  Lecture  V.  Prize  Essay,  on  the  Ttachin;?  of  Penmanship,  by  B.B. 
Lecture  vt.  Nature  and  Mtans  of  Early  Education,  as  deduced  from  Experience,  b( 
Alcutt.    Lecture  \ll.  On  Teaching  Grammar  and  Composition,  by  Asa  Rand. 

Vol.  IV.  for  1833.— Introductory  Lecture,  by  William  Sullican.  Lecture  I.  On  the 
tance  of  a  Knowleilge  of  the  Principles  oi  Physiolo^jy  to  Par<.ntB  and  Teachers,  by  J 
Reynolds,  M.  D.  Lecture  II.  The  Classification  of  8chool.s,  by  Samwl  M.  Bumiid 
ture  III.  Primary  Education,  by  Gardner  B.  Perry.  Lecture  IV.  Eumlation  iu  6ch( 
Ijt.uttard  Withingtun.  Lrcture  V.  The  bet:t  Method  of  Teaching  the  Ancient  Lanciii 
Alpheus  S.  Packard.  Lecture  VI.  Jacotot's  Method  of  Instruction,  bv  George  W. 
Lecture  VII.  The  best  Method  of  Teaching  Geography,  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Ledu 
Necf&4ity  of  Eiiiicating  Teachers,  by  ^Samuel  R.  Hall.  Lecture  IX.  The  AdaptaiMUi  < 
lectual  Philoisophy  to  luKtruction,  by  Afujah  R.  Baker.  Lecture  X.  The  best  Mode  of 
!ng  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Benjamin  Hale. 

Vol.  V.  Iif31.— Introductory  Lecture,  by  Caleb  Cushing.  Lecture  I.  The  best  Modi 
)ng  the  Allention  of  the  Young,  by  Warren  Burton,  jjccture  11.  The  Impmveniettl 
may  bi*  m:ide  in  the  Condition  of  Common  Schools,  by  Stephen  Farley.  Lecture  III. 
of  Parents  in  regard  to  the  Pchools  where  their  Children  are  Iiistruclrd,  by  Jacob 
Lecture  IV.  Maternal  Instruction  and  Management  of  Infant  Schools,  bv  M.  M.  Carll. 
V.  Teaching  the  Elements  of  Mathematics,  by  Thoma^  Sheruiin.  Lecture  VI  The  Da: 
Tendency  to  Innoratious  and  Extremes  in  Education,  by  Hubbard  Winslow.  Ltcturt  \ 
ion  of  Manual  with  Mental  Labor,  in  a  Bystcm  of  Education,  by  Beriah  Green.  Lectm 
The  History  and  Ust  s  of  Chemistry,  by  C.  T.  Jackson.  Lecture  IX.  Natural  Htstoi 
B:ady  in  Common  tikrhools,  by  A.  A.  Goulds  M.  D.  Lecture  X.  Science  of  Govemnu 
Branch  of  Popular  Education,  by  Joseph  Story. 

Vol.  VI,  for  1>?J5.— Introductory  Lecture,  by  W.  IT.  Fumess.  I^ctureJ.  The  Stnd; 
ClasMicK.  bv  A.  Crosby.  Lecture  IL  Education  for  an  Agricultural  People,  by  Samud^ 
Lecturr\lX.  Political  Influence  of  Schoolmaster**,  by  E.  Washburn.  Lecture  TV.  St 
ProspttctH  of  the  German  Population  of  this  Country,  by  H.  Bokum.  Lecture  V.  Relict 
ucation,  by  R  Park,  f^xlure  VI.  Importance  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Philowpn 
Mind  to  an  Instrin'tor.  by  J.  Gregg.  Lecture  Vll.  Ends  of  School  Discipline,  by  lit 
McK^an.  Torture  Vlll.  Importance  and  Means  nf  Cultivating  the  Social  AtTecttona  am* 
pils.  by  J.  Blanchard.  Lecture  IX.  Meaning  and  Objects  of  Education,  by  T.  B.  /Vj 
/ureX.  M:ajagement  of  Ji  Common  School,  by  T.  Dtcight^Jr.  Lecture  \\.  Moral  and 
urd  Culture  in  Early  Education,  by  R.  C.  Waterstim,.  Lecture  Wl.  Moral  U.seH  of  the  f 
Natural  II iirtury,  by  W.  Channing,M.  D.     Lectuie  XIII.  Schoolsof  the  Arts,  by  W.  J> 

Vol.  VII.,  for  1S3!>.— Z^c/wre  I.  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  Samwl  G.  HotetjM.'L 
ture  II.  TliorouKh  Teaching,  by  William  H.  Brooks.  Lecture  Ml.  Phypiology,  or  "Th« 
I  live  in."  by  WiUiam  A.  Alcott.  I^ecture  IV.  Incitements  to  Moral  and  IntelU  ctual  Well 
bv  J.  II.  Belcher.  lecture  V.  Duties  of  Female  Teachers  of  Common  Pchools,  by 
itmhall  Lecture  VL  Methods  of  Teaching  Elocution  In  Schools,  bv  T.  D.  P.  Stont 
ture  VII.  Intluenci^  of  Intellectual  Action  on  Civilization,  by  //.  R.  Cltavtland.  Leetu 
School  Discipline,  by  S.  R.  Hall. 

Vol.  VIIL,  for  1837.— Introductory  Discourse,  by  Rev.  Elipha  White.    Lrcture  L  fi 
the  Classics,  by  J-ihn  Mulligan.    lecture  II.  Moral  Education,  by  Joshua  Bates.     Leei 
Studv  of  Natural  History,  by  John  Letcis  Russell.     Lecture  IV.  Comparative  Merits  of 
and  i*ublic  Schools,  by  Theodore  Edson.    Lecture  \.  Elocution,  by  David  Fusdick^Ji 
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■rVL  ltcltliaiibctw«nih>BouilorTnuUHudili*FacuUTorsnDlT«n!lT,  &c.,  br  Jfat- 
rtrJAau.  LtOnreVll.  Scbool  Hel'onn,nrT™chni'8(mUiirie»,  bj  CAorlM  B™oi..  /— >■ 
anTlU.  TtMhliia  of  Comp«iIlaa  in  Sehoolii,  hj  R.  a.  Parktr.    Ltcluie  IX 


lehloa  or  Compnillaa  in  SehooU  hf  R,  a,  I 
aa  ta  FrlmuT  lanrnctian,  br  Thmu  H.  P. 


Paima:    Ltaurt  X.  R»dJo|  ud 

Vol.  IX,li>r  1938.— LxCurr  L  LlteraTrReipoiiilblUlrof  T«cbBrk.bT  Cliarlei  Whilt.  Lee- 
BR  U.  The  Hewi  ind  (he  Bcul ;  or.  Tbe  Rtltlivc  linparuniMi  of  InlellKinil  uid  Uonl  Cok 
nn,  br  i»>>*<i  Airlfan.  LicKin  UI.  Vd»1  Huaic  id  tommon  Schooli,  bj  JoHpA  Marring- 
UK,  Jr.  ZtthirelV.  Modtl  Bchnoli,  b>  T^iinuu  A.  Jmnu,  iecturcV.  Ob«rvBlioni  on  lb* 
IctnaiKTileiiiorCannKliciu.  bj  OmiKm  Olmmd.  LtrlunVl  Teaching o1  ^Btiith  Oram- 
Mr,  br  A  O.  Porktr.  LtHttrt  Vtl.  Muiuat  Uullti  of  Ptnnu  ud  Teuhert,  k>  Datid  P. 
Pt^    £««n  Vin.  ■lUi.lbeeulijKtol'EducillDa,  bj  Samtitl  O.  OctdricA. 

Toi-  X,l<>r  1831.— InlroducloiT  DiKDune,  TbeBduullaD  of  >  Fcfi  PfddIc,  b;  RoAerl  Soii- 
MAJi-.  XccfimL  PhTiloLagToflhFBkin,  bjJahna.  MHcalf.K.D  LrOurc  II.  Mind  uid 
JtaDtvalepmenu,  bTfWrtonilaci*.  Liaurttll.  A  CluncTuie  ia our  Common  Bchoola, 
iapdlLrr  B.  Ultaln.  Letlurc  IV.  Nslurnl  Thrology  m  (  Slurty  ta  Schools  bj  Henry  A. 
mUm.  ZtelmrtV.  IHrlMonorLabDrla Initniction, bj  nwHU CuAiu,  Jr.  LeaureVl  Ttit 
ChMB  of  (Htr  A(g  ud  Couolrj  upua  Teacheri,  by  Dacid  AfocJl.  £tctuTi  Vtt.  Prag-CH  of 
" — '  tcinee,  vkI  H*  Appliullon  Is  the  Buiinm  of  Pncllul  Life,  bj  Mirander  B.  £i«>Tn. 

I  VIIL  Tbe  ComurmlKre  Enulli  of  Education,  bj  T.  P.  AAlinan,    Liaurt  IX.  Phjd- 

oUoD,  br  .JM  I..  Pimm,  U.  D. 

ad  PbfiieJLl,  br  Jmhua  Bala.  Leclurr  II.  RnuilB  M  be  alcncd  u  in  School  ImtrucIioD  ud 
DlKipIiiE,  hj  T.  OuMnr  Jr.  tedura  III.  IMIj  of  Viaillqg  Scboali,  hj  T*«niu  it.  Oreow, 
ZkI»1T.  01SeclnDdSewaof8choollq«ru«ion,  by  J.  S.Miiiify.  LeefrcV.  Country, 
ud  iu  ConnecUoD  wiib  School  loaructloii,  by  Q.  P.  rAaver,  Lalun  VI.  On  Ibe  Bnin  ud 
■bt  ftomacb,  by  Ui^tr  Panmt,  H,  D.  Lecturt  VU.  Commoa  ComplsinU  Dude  igilnil 
IVaebs^  by  Jacob  Abbull, 

■ijUaui,'  i^clunil.  DntMeibodcrEierclslniitaBDif^niil  FscuVieaorth'Mlnd.ln' H'lA. 
B-nmi.  ZKBrniia  EduMIionofm»L!iborin(Cl«iet,byT.i*afA«-.  ircmre iV.  Impor- 
jBwar  (IM  Kuan)  SclencH  in  oor  Byaun  of  PniiDiu'  EdooUoo,  by  A.  Orai^.  Ucturt  V. 
JMCUldn  EHBUiallolotellfeburEdticUhimVf.  H^iMffuM.  i>niire  VI.  ampll- 
4r  ar  ObuKler,  u  AOVcihI  by  tha  ComiDon  Byattma  of  Eduulloo,  by  J.  S.  Bteighl.  Ltc- 
*nvn.  UMariheGlobfBinTeacbingBfogTapliyud  Aoronotny,  bt  A.  FlerniBg.    Ltttun 

Tot  XIII,  for  1818.— teeliire  1.  Moral  Educjlion,  br  Otergt  B.  Emertm.    Lerture  n.  Unt- 
— il  Lufiuft,  by  Sam^m  O.  Boat.    Leriurt  III.  The  Cinrd  Coiiefe,  bjr  E.  C.  IFim. 
an  IT.  &Tuai1ttwm.  a>  an  aid  ID  ScifEdacalioo,  l?  A.  B.  Muixtji.    Lslure  V.  Moral 
~"'  rgfTcMbera,  by  waiamB.  Wtul,    ZalvrtVl.  TbeTcuber'i  Daily  Frepu*. 


TotXIT,  tirW3.—Lalunl.  The  Bibio  in  Common  Schoola.  by  HsmanflwmB*r™,I>.i). 
IniNrt  n.  The  COaiBiBMdoii  of  Knoniedgc  bj  SWimon  Adamt.  LMure  III.  Moral  DlcBllT 
•tItaeTiKber'iOmce.  byPror./ A.  ^MU.  ieclurelv.  A  Itw  of  ibe  "  Ilowa"  olScboot 
tt^t,  ^  Barer  S.  Hoirard.  LatMirV.  AdvucemeiitlnlheMntiiBDdMcihDdanrPubU* 
hJnjTiiM,  by  Dmid  P.  Page  LtcOirt  VI.  Heading,  by  C.  Pie™.  Lrciurt  VII.  Some  of 
•tDatiMoTiieFalltafuiTtiulier,  btAlfrtd  Orienlea/.  ZeclKre  VUI.  Someof  IheDerecuof 
m  aiMoiB  of  Bducalton,  by  S.  B.  ^vibard.  LteOirt  IX.  Imporlince  of  our  Commen 
B^nii,  ^  S.  J.  Maf, 

yn.  XV,  tin  yS>A.—La*vri  I.  The  Hellcioua  Elemenl  In  Edncuion.  by  CaJ»'n  E.  SThk. 
tmftit  IL  Femla  EdmWion,  by  waHam  Auacfl.  ieclure  Hi.  Some  of  Ihe  Obaw^Iea  lo  tha  ■ 
Bwit»  Bacfw  of  Common  Bchoola,  br  CSarla  Narrktnd.  LtclurrlV.  SomeofiheDangera 
•fT^Ebiaa,  byi]»<eJP.  Oallaip.  LtebirtV.  Naturai  Bialorr  u  a  Regular  Clinic  io  our 
■n^vkaTbr  (aorlo  B»it(.  LtetartVI.  Clualul  Inatruciioo,  br  .:!.».  H'e/if.  Ltoun 
mMadnBiallae,  b>J'a«pABiUe.  ZeeTure  Vtll.  HBlbodBofT«cljln«1o  Read,  by.^mn- 
ima.  Onaf.  ZeehirtiX.  ilM  DntyoftheAmertcanTeacber,  byJoAnJV,ftJ/™i.  Ltc- 
MnX-nKKMcaHjofEdaealloninBHepubllcuFormofGoTerDMBnt,  hj  Bscaci  Manx. 

TOfcXTL  far  IBtS.- E«*ur«I.  Difnllyoflh*  Teacher'*  Office,  by  JoeJifoicei.D.  D.  Ad- 
inm.  Hu  POnuIioD  ud  EiCBllenee  of  Ibe  Female  Characler,  by  Joel  Hoirm  D.  D.  Zee- 
lB*n.  noDuHeaoTElullDlntCaininltleea,  by  Prof.  S.  i>.  i$ini6iini.  Leclurr  III.  The  Per* 
MTaKlitr,^DBiitutOlmMliad,L.L.D.  UtlurelV.  Fhyeiologr.byGdinin/Jarcff.M.D. 
fiilMaT  riilill Hiill i-.1.  r   I    fii  JXfureVI,  CounlyTeachera'iDMiluIa, 

Sa*H  nun.  Z«nire  VII.  Oeomphy,  by  fTiUiam  B.  fUrlt.  Lalurt  Vlll.  Vocal  Ho- 
b  Oomnon  Behoola,  by  ^.  .W.  JuAtum,  ttcture  IX.  lllnory,  by  ftenrje  8.  BOant. 
Tit  XVn,  for  IBK.-Joumd  of  Procetdinit.  Llal  of  OlEcEra.  Annual  Report.  Lee- 
te«L  Home  Frraratlon  (br  SehooL  by  Jamn  WMiman.  LtelurrH.  The  InOuente  of  Moral 
MMhtaneODalKproTement.  byif.  2.  »x*er.  ZecHirellL  TheEB«!n1iai>Dra  Common 
Uoel  Edoeallon,  ud  Ibe  eawlltione  moil  DiTOTBble  to  their  AKiinmenl,  by  Ru/iu  Pulsion. 
laWwIV.  The  Gdnealion  of  Ibe  Faculties,  and  the  Proper  BmpIoyBicDlot^  Young  Children, 
IjfciiinlJ.  Jf».  LtauttV.  TheObliKalionofTawnitDEiBTBIethBChuiicTerDraurConl- 
Bob  Rcboola.  by  LnlJirr  B.  Lirtcoln.  Lreiure  VI,  ImporUnce  of  Callivallng  Tirle  in  Earlr 
Lib,  by  Ariel  Parith.    Lfclure  VII.  On  Fhonolypy  ud  Phonography,  or  ^eKh.Wi-tl lug  and 
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AGENTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  1850,  the  Board  of  Education  were  authorized  to  appoint  two  Age 
to  visit  schools,  deliver  addresses,  and  in  other  ways  to  co-operate  with  t)i 
Secretary  in  his  labors. 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS. 

Although  the  State  has  not  granted  aid  to  any  Educational  Joan 
there  has  been  one  or  more  published  in  the  state  since  1826. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  the  first  number  of  the  American  Jom 
of  Education,  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  the  subject,  which  had 
peared  in  the  English  language,  was  commenced,  and  with  that  ti 
and  as  the  Annals  of  Education,  under  which  name  it  was  published  a 
1830,  continued  until  1839.  Month  afler  month,  year  afler  year,  this  al 
conducted  periodical  spread  before  a  limited  number  of  minds,  broader  < 
more  generous  views  of  education — its  nature,  objects,  and  methods— tl 
had  been  before  entertained.  To  William  Russell,  William  C.  Wc 
bridge,  and  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  are  the  friends  of  education  kuj 
indebted,  for  their  valuable  services  rendered  amid  many  discoon 
ments,  as  editors  of  this  periodical.  Hardly  a  number  appeared  for  M 
years  in  which  the  special  education  of  teachers  was  not  advocated  i 
enforced.  The  following  extract  of  the  origin  of  this  Journal,  is  la 
from  a  letter  by  William  Russell,  Esq. 

"  The  Joamal  of  Education  had  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  the  late  ThoiMl 
Wait,  of  Boston,  whose  attention  had  been  peculiarly  attracted  to  the  sabjoi 
edacation,  during  his  residence  in  Portland,  Maine,  at  the  time  when  the 
movements  were  there  made  for  the  introduction  of  a  pablic  system  of  prhi 
schools.  Mr.  Wait  had  retired  from  basmess ;  bat  on  the  return  of  one  ol 
sons  from  the  West,  on  whom  he  could  devolve  the  active  duties  of  publish 
he  applied  to  Mr.  John  Frost,  now  of  Philadelphia,  to  edit  the  intended  ] 
odical.  Mr.  Frost,  however,  was  suddenly  attack^  with  a  pulmonary  dte 
which  compelled  nim  to  resort  to  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  kmt  n 
and  Mr.  Wait  made  application  to  the  late  Dr.  Coffin,  of  Boston,  then  engi 
in  editine  the  Boston  Medical  Journal.  Dr.  Coffin  referred  Mr.  Wait  la 
self;  and  to  this  circumstance  was  owing  my  subsequent  connection  wfti 
Joamal,  as  its  editor,  for  nearly  three  years.  Early  m  the  second  year  of 
period,  Mr.  Wait  finding  the  business  connected  with  publishiitg  a  perkM 
too  burdensome,  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  whose  attention,  ere  1 
was  attracted  to  more  profitable  branches  of  the  business  of  publishing; 
the  Journal,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Carter,  was  taken  up  by  Me 
Carter  6c  Hendee,  and,  under  the  designation  of  Annals  of  Education, 
edited  by  Mr.  William  C.  Woodbridge,  assisted  by  Dr.  William  A.  Al 
Subseq^uently  the  work  was  published  by  Otis,  Broaders,  &  Co.,  in  w 
hands  it  was  discontinued  in  1839." 

In  August,  1838,  the  first  number  of  the  Common  School  Journal 
published  under  the  editorship  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  during 
continuance  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  i 
1849,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  B.  Fowler,  by  whoi 
is  still  edited  and  published  at  Boston. 

Iq  January,  1848,  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  was  commenced  ui 
the  editorial  charge  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Massachui 
Teachers'  Association.    Its  publication  is  still  continued  at  Boston. 


NEW  YORK. 


Among  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  legislative  provi- 
non  lor  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  stands  the  name  of  Governor 
De  Wit  Clinton.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1825,  he  recom- 
mends ^  to  their  consideration,  the  education  of  competent  teachers ;" 
and  in  1826,  he  again  adverts  to  the  subject  in  the  following  language : 

"Our  system  of  instruction,  with  all  its  numerous  benefits,  is  still. 
bnrever,  susceptible  of  improvement.  Ten  years  of  the  life  of  a  chila 
may  now  be  spent  in  a  common  school. .  In  two  years  the  elements  oi 
instruction  may  be  acquired,  and  the  remaining  eight  years  must  either 
be  spent  in  repetition  or  idleness,  unless  the  teachers  of  common  schools 
are  competent  to  instruct  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  The 
owrtwicn  of  geography,  algebra,  mineralogy,  agricultural  chemistry,  me- 
«^ni^^^  plmosophy,  surveying,  geometry,  astronomy,  poHtical  economy 
ttsd  eUiics^  might  oe  communicated  in  that  period  of  tune,  hy  able  pre- 
GCTtOFB,  without  essential  inteference  with  the  calls  of  domestic  industry. 
The  vocation  of  a  teacher  in  its  influence  on  the  character  and  destiny 
of  the  rising  and  all  future  generations,  has  either  not  been  fully  under- 
stood, or  du^  estimated.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ranked  among  the  learned 
pRifissaoDs.  With  a  full  admission  of  the  merits  of  several  who  now 
oficiate  in  that  capacity,  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  information  of 
fflaagr  of  the  instructors  of  our  common  schools  does  not  extend  beyond 
mnMiital  education ;  that  our  expanding  population  requires  constant 
Bfuctlnin  to  their  numbers ;  and  that  to  realize  these  views,  it  is  necet»- 
suy  that  some  new  plan  for  obtaining  able  teachers  should  be  devised. 
I  wrefore  recommend  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  those 
nsefbl  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  proper  to  engrafl  on  elementary 
attsimnents.  A  compliance  with  this  recommendation  will  have  the 
most  benign  influence  on  individual  happiness  and  social  prosperity." 

And  again,  in' his  message  in  1828,  Grovemor  Clinton  urges  the  subject 

on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

"  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  education  of  the  body  of  the 
people  can  never  attain  the  reqviisitc  perfection  without  competent  in- 
iti^ietors,  well  acqueunted  with  the  outlines  of  literature  and  the  elements 
of  acience."  He  recommends  with  this  view,  "a  law  authorizing  the 
npervisors  of  each  county  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2000«  provided 
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Ac^  tiie  sum  of  $28,000  was  directed  to  be  annually  paid  over  to  the 
Literature  Fund,  and  apportioned  among  the  Beveral  eu^emies  of  the 
State;  and  by  the  9th  section,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Re- 
ffents  of  the  University  *  to  require  every  academy .  receiving  a 
distributive  share  of  pubhc  money,  under  the  preceding  section  equal  to 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  estabhsh  and  maintain  in  such 
academy,  a  department  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  Regents,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
distributive  share  of  every  such  academy.'  Under  this  provision  ei^t 
academies,  in  addition  to  those  designated  specially  for  this  purpose  i)y 
the  Regents,  established  departments  lor  the  education  of  teachers. 

Desirous  of  knowing  the  practical  operation  of  the  departments  thus 
organized,  the  superintendent  (Mr.  Spencer)  during  the  summer  of 
1840,  commissioned  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  of  Union  College,  and  D.  H. 
Little,  Esq.  of  Cherry- Valley,  to  visit  these  institutions,  and  report  the 
result  of  Uieir  exammations  to  the  department,  accompanied  oy  such 
suggestions  as  they  might  deem  expedient.  Prof  Potter  in  his  report, 
after  enumerating  the  various  advantages  and  defects  which  had  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  observation  in  the  course  of  his  examinatbn, 
observes  in  conclusion : 

*The  principal  evil  connected  with  our  present  means  of  training 
teachers,  is,  that  they  contribute  to  supply  mstructors  for  select  rather 
than  for  common  schools ;  and  that  for  want  of  special  exercises,  they 
peribrm  even  that  work  imperfectly.  I  would  suggest  whether  some 
means  might  not  be  adopted  for  trdining  a  class  of  teachers,  with  more 
especial  reference  to  country  common  schools,  and  to  primary  schools 
in  villages  and  cities ;  teachers  whose  attainments  should  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  common  English  branches,  but  whose  minds  should  be  awa- 
kened by  proper  influence;  who  should  be  made  familiar  by  practice 
with  the  best  modes  of  teaching ;  and  who  should  come  under  strong 
obligations  to  teach  for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  In  Prussia  and  France, 
normal  schools  are  supported  at  the  public  expense ;  most  of  the  pupik 
receive  both  board  ana  tuition  gratuitously ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  course 
they  give  bonds  to  refund  the  whole  amount  received,  unless  they  teach 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  government  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
That  such  schools,  devoted  exclusively  to  tlie  preparation  of  toaching, 
have  some  advantages  over  any  other  metliod,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  experience  of  other  nations :  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that, 
as  supplementary  to  our  present  system,  the  establishment  of  one  in  this 
State  might  be  eminently  useful.  If  placed  under  proper  auspices  and 
located  near  the  Capitol,  where  it  could  enjoy  the  supervision  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Conmion  Schools,  and  be  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  it  might  contribute  in  many  ways  to  raise  the  tone  of  in- 
struction throughout  the  State.' 

From  an  examination  of  these  reports,  the  Superintendent  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  ^  these  departments  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  but 
sustained  and  encouraged,  and  the  means  of  establishing  a  large  numbei 
in  other  academies  provided.  They,  with  the  other  academies  and  col 
leges  of  the  State,  furnish  the  supply  of  teachers  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  schools.'  He  recommends  ^  the  extension  of  the 
public  patronage  to  all  the  academies  in  the  State,  to  enable  them  to 
establish  teachers'  departments ;  and  in  those  counties  where  there  are 
no  academies,  the  establishment  of  normal  schools.'  ^  One  model  school 
or  more,'  he  thinks,  ^  might  be  advantageously  established  in  some  een* 
tral  parts  of  the  State,  to  which  teachers,  ana  those  intending  to  be  such, 
might  repair  to  acquire  the  best  methods  of  conducting  our  common 
schools.' 
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By  a  reeohition  adopted  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uniyendty,  on  the  4th 
of  May  of  the  same  year,  ei^ht  additional  academies  were  designated 
for  the  establishment  and  mamteneusce  of  teachers'  departments;  and  the 
appropriation  to  each  of  the  institutions  in  which  such  departments  had 
been  organized  by  the  Regents,  reduced  to  $300  per  annum.  At  this 
period,  mcluding  the  academies  which  were  required,  under  the  act  of 
1838j  to  maintam  such  departments  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a 
specified  portion  of  the  Literature  Fund,  the  number  of  academies  in 
which  departments  for  the  education  or  teachers  were  organized  was 
twenty-three,  and  the  number  of  students  taught  in  them  about  six 
hundred." 

The  above  facts  and  extracts  have  been  principally  gathered  from  a 
'Report  of  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common 
Schools,"  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1844,  of  which  Mr.  Hul- 
bnrd,  of  St  Lawrence,  was  chairman,  and  the  author  of  the  able  docu- 
ment referred  to.  The  Committee,  on  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
a  State  Normal  School,  remark : 

"  From  this  recapitulation,  it  will  appear  that  the  principal  reliance 
of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  common  schools,  for  an  adequate 
mpply  of  teachers,  has,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  upon  the  acade- 
nues;  that  the  inabUity  of  the  latter  to  supply  this  demand,  induced,  in  1827, 
an  increase  ef  $150,000  of  the  fund,  appbcable  to  their  support ;  and  this  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  accomplish  this  object ;  that  ^e 
Regents  of  ue  University,  the  guardians  of  these  institutions,  cheuac^ 
tenzed  this  increase  of  the  fund  as  an  imwonted  and  "  extraordinary  " 
act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  State  towards  them ;  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  conmtion,  or  rather  the  avowed  expectations  on  which  it  was 
granted ;  accepted  the  trust,  and  undertook  to  perform  those  conditions, 
and  to  fulfill  those  expectations ;  that,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the 
superintendents,  ^  the  desist  of  the  law  was  not  sustained  ov  the  measures 
necessary  to  give  it  the  form  and  effect  of  a  system ;'  tiiat  to  remedy 
this  ev^  one  academy  was  specially  designated  in  each  Senate  district 
with  an  endowment  of  $500  to  provide  the  necesscury  means  and  faciii- 
ities  of  instruction,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $400,  for  the  main- 
taance  of  a  department  for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  soon  afler- 
wards  the  sum  of  $28,000  added  to  the  Literature  Fund  from  the  avails 
of  the  U.  S.  Deposite  Fund,  while  eight  additional  academies  were 
required  to  organize  and  msdntain  similar  departments ;  that,  finally,  the 
nnmber  of  these  departments  was  augmented  to  twenty-three,  and  every 
exertion  put  forth  to  secure  the  great  results  originally  contemplated  in 
their  establidimient ;  emd  that  in  the  jud^ent  of  successive  superinten- 
dents of  common  schools,  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  Uie  most 
eminent  and  practicsd  friends  of  education  throughout  the  state,  these 
institutions,  whether  considered  in  the  aggre^te  or  with  reference  to 
those  specially  designated,  from  time  to  time.  Tor  the  performance  of  this 
important  duty,  of  supplying  the  common  schools  with  competent  teachers, 
have  not  succeeded  m  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  Having, 
therefore,  to  revert  a^in  to  the  lan^age  of  the  superintendent  before 
referred  to,  *  proved  madequate  to  the  ends  proposed,'  may  not  now  *  a 
dumge  of  plan  be  insisted  on  without  hem?  open  to  the  objection  of 
abandomng  a  system  which  has  not  been  fairly  tested?'  And  nave  the 
academies  any  lust  reason  to  complain,  if  they  are  not  longer  permitted 
to  enjoy  undiminished  the  liberal  appropriations  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  State ybr  a  specific  object ;  an  object  which  they  have  not  been  able 
satis&ctonly  to  accomplish  ?" 
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This  committee  having  satiBfied  themBclves  that  all  former  legislation 
en  this  subject  was  inadequate,  and  having  examined,  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee, the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  inquired  into  their 
operation  in  other  countries,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  at  Albfimy,  "  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  for  com- 
mon schools,"  and  that  the  sum  of  $9,600  for  the  first  year,  and  $10,000 
annually  for  five  years  thereafter,  in  appropriations  for  its  support.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

This  institution  is  required  to  be  located  in  the  county  of  Albany ;  and 
is  to  be  under  the  supervision,  management  and  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  are 
authorized  and  required  "  from  time  to  time  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations ;  to  fix  the  number  and  compensation  of  teachers  and  othen 
to  be  employed  therein ;  to  prescribe  the  preliminary  examinatbn,  aad 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  pupils  shall  be  received  and  inBtraoted 
therein — the  number  of  pupils  from  the  respective  cities  and  ocKiDtie% 
conforming  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  ratio  of  population — ^to  fix  the  b- 
cation  of  the  said  school,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  Ihe 
grounds  and  buildings  therefor  shall  be  rented,  if  the  same  shall  not  he 
provided  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany;  and  to  provide  in  tl 
things  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  said  achoot? 
They  are  required  to  appoint  a  board,  consisting  of  five  persona,  infllB|r 
ding  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  are  to  constituto  Mb 
executive  committee  for  the  care,  management  and  government  of 
school,  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  RegentiL 
executive  committee,  are  to  make  full  and  detailed  reports  Grom  time'j 
time  to  the  Superintendent  and  Regents,  and  among  other  things  to  III*'' 
oommend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  fytrndfL 
schools. 

The  superintendent  and  Regents  are  required  annually  to  transmit  w 
the  Legislature  an  account  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures,  together 
with  a  detailed  report  from  the  executive  committee,  relating  to  the  pn>" 
gress,  condition,  and  prospects  of  the  school. 

The  city  of  Albany  tendered  the  use  of  a  suitable  building,  free  of 
rent,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  the  school  was  organized  and 
commenced  the  business  of  instruction  in  December,  1844,  under  the 
charge  of  David  P.  Page,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  as  Principal 

The  following  members  composed  the  Executive  Committee,  under 
which  the  institution  was  organized:  Hon.  Samuel  Young',  State 
Superintendent,  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm.  K  CampbeL 
Gideon  Hawley  and  Francis  DwigJUj  Esqrs. 
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AT  ALBANY. 


The  Normal  School  for  the  atrtle  of  New  York,  was  established  by  an 
tct  tithe  Legislature  in  1844,  "  for  the  ioatruction  and  pmcticc  of  Teach- 
en  of  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  Teach- 
ing." It  was  first  established  for  five  years,  as  an  experiment  and  went 
bto  operstion  oa  the  18th  of  December,  1844,  in  a  building  provided  gra- 
tuitously by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
In  1848,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  ''for  the  permanent  estab- 
Inhment  of  the  Stale  Normal  School,''  appropriating  $15,000  toward  the 
enctioii  of  a  suitable  building.  The  following  year  an  additional  appro- 
piiaiion  of  $10,000  was  made  for  its  completion.  A  large  and  commodious 
cdiaee,(&e  Fig.  1,2,3,4,3,  6,)  conlainiog  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Prin- 
eipal,  has  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  comer  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
Hfeela,  adjoining  the  State  Geological  and  Agricultural  Rooms,  To 
llut  buildiog  the  school  was  removed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1849.  At  the 
etpralion  of  the  term  of  five  years  for  which  this  institution  was  originally 
Wabliihed,  and  in  connectioa  with  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Bvunmftt 
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Session  ending  September  27, 1849,  Samuel  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  I 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  pronounced  an  address  in  whi 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Normal  School  is  thus  graphically  set  fb 

For  several  years  prior  to  1844,  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Co 
School  education  in  this  state  had  oecn  strongly  directed  to  the  inade 
of  the  existing  agencies  for  the  preparation  ot  duly  qualified  teach 
our  elementary  mstitutions  of  learning.  Liberal  endowments  hac 
time  to  time,  during  a  long  series  of  yearsjbeen  bestowed  upon  the  i 
mies  in  different  sections  of  the  state,  witli  a  view  to  the  attainment 
object ;  but  the  practical  inability  of  these  institutions  to  supply  t 
mand  thus  made  upon  them  with  all  the  resources  at  their  commanc 
became  obvious  and  undeniable.  The  establishment  of  Normal  S 
lor  this  special  and  exclusive  purpK)se  in  various  portions  of  Europe, 
popular  education  was  most  nourishing,  and  in  the  adjoining  state  ol 
sachusetts,  long  and  honorably  distin^ished  for  her  superior  publ 
private  schools,  and  the  manifest  tenancy  of  these  institutions  to  e 
and  improve  the  qualifications  and  character  of  teachers,  had  be( 
attract  the  regard  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen. 

On  a  winter's  aflernoon,  early  in  the  year  1844,  in  a  retired  apoi 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city,  might  have  been  seen,  in  e 
and  prolonged  consultation,  several  eminent  individuals  whose  nam* 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  are  now  universally  acknowh 
The  elder  of  them  was  a  man  of  striking  and  venerable  appearao' 
commanding  intellect  and  benignant  mien.  By  his  side  sat  one 
prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  whose  mental  faculties  had  long  been 
plined  in  the  school  of  virtuous  activity,  and  in  every  lineament  of 
coimteuance  appeared  that  resolute  determination  and  moral  power, 
seldom  fails  to  exert  a  wide  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  acti 
men.  The  third  in  the  group  was  a  young  man  or  slight  frame  anc 
thoughtful  visage ;  upon  whose  delicate  and  slender  form  premata 
bility  had  paljyably  set  its  seed ;  yet  whose  opinions  seemed  to  be  lit 
to  by  his  associates  with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard.  The  re 
ing  figure  was  that  of  a  well-known  scholar  and  divine,  whose  potei 
beneficial  influence  had  long  been  felt  in  every  department  of^the 
of  popular  education,  and  whose  energy,  activity  and  zeal  had  alrea< 
complished  many  salutary  and  much  needed  reforms  in  our  syit 
public  instruction. 

The  subject  of  their  consultation  was  the  expediency  and  practici 
of  incorporating  upon  the  Common  School  system  of  this  state  an  ef 
instrumentality  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  utility  of  s 
measure,  and  its  importance  to  the  present  and  prospective  inten 
education,  admitted,  m  the  minds  of^  these  distinguished  men,  of  no  < 
The  sole  question  was  whether  the  pubUc  mind  was  sufficiently  pre 
for  its  reception  and  adoption :  whether  an  mnovation  so  great  and  sti 
and  involving  as  it  necessarily  must  a  heavy  and  continued  expen 
of  tlie  public  money,  might  not  be  strenuously  and  successfully  rea 
and  whether  a  premature  and  unsuccessful  attempt  then  to  carry  in 
ecution  a  measure  of  such  vital  importance,  might  not  be  attended 
a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  cause  of  educ 
These  considerations  after  being  duly  weighed,  were  unanimous 
aside  by  the  intrepid  spirits  then  in  council ;  and  it  was  determined 
backed  by  the  strong  and  decided  recommendation  of  the  head  ( 
Common  School  Department,  immediate  measures  should  be  fort 
adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School.  The 
who  thus  gave  the  first  decided  impetus  to  the  great  enterprise,  ^ 
^ratifying  results  are  now  before  us,  were  Samuel  Young,  Calv 
HuLBURD,  Francis  Dwight,  and  Alonzo  Potter. 
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Mr.  Hulburd,  the  able  and  enlightened  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Goiieges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  of  the  Assembly,  visited  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  merits  and  practical  operations,  submitted  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
report  to  the  House,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  principle 
in  our  system  of  public  instruction.    The  bill  introduced  by  him,  and  sus- 
tained in  all  its  stages  by  his  powerful  influence  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, and  the  cooperation  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  education  through- 
oat  the  state,  became  a  law,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  annu- 
ally for  five  successive  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  State  Normal  School  in  this  city.     The  general  control  of  the 
lostitution  was  committed  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  by  whom  an 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  nve  persons,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  was  to  be  appointed,  upon  whom 
the  direct  management,  discipline  and  course  of  instruction  should  devolve. 
In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  Board  of  Regents^  in  June,  1844,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  comprising  the  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  then  Super- 
mteodent  of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Campbell,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawley,  and  Francis  Dwioht,  Esq.    Thie 
eommittee  forthwith  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  responsible  du- 
ties :  procured  on  very  liberal  and  favorable  terms  from  the  city  of  Albany 
the  lease  for  five  years  of  the  spacious  building  in  State  street,  recently 
occupied  by  the  Institution ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tkms  for  the  instruction,  government  and  discipUne  of  the  school,  the 
coarse  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  appointment  and  selection  of  the 
pamls^  dbc.,  and  procured  the  services  of  the  late  lamented  and  distin^ish- 
ed  Pnncipal.  then  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  together  with  his  col- 
league, Proft  Perkins,  of  Utica,  Uie  present  Principal,  as  teachers.     On 
the  18Ui  day  of  December,  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a  iai^  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  by  an  eloquent  address 
fimn  Cx>l.  Young,  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exercises. 
Twenty-nine  pupils,  thirteen  males  and  sixteen  females,  representing 
foorteen  counties  only,  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance,  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  brief  but  clear  and  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Page,  of  his  ob- 
jects, views  and  wishes  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  high 
doties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upon  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  for  the  school.    Before  the  close  of^  the  first  term  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1845,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  ninety-eight,  com- 
Misin^  about  an  equal  number  of  each  sex,  and  representing  forty  of  the 
Dfly-Dme  counties  of  the  state.    During  this  term  the  musical  department 
of  the  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Ilsley,  of  this  city, 
uid  instruction  in  drawing  was  imparted  by  Prof.   J.  B.  Howard,  of 
fteoaselaer. 

Oq  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  on  the  9th  of  April.  1845, 
170  pupils  were  in  attendance,  comprising  a  nearly  equal  proportion  oi 
males  and  females,  and  representing  every  county  in  the  state,  with  a 
single  exception.  Of  these  pupils  about  nine-tenths  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  teaching  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
OQ  the  28th  of  August,  with  a  public  examination  and  other  suitable  ex- 
Mciaes,  and  thirty-tour  of  the  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  Ex- 
ecQtive  Committee  and  Board  of  Instruction,  as  in  their  judgment  well 
Qualified  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
ueitate. 

On  the  15th  of  October  succeeding,  the  school  re-opened  with  180  pu- 
pil*, which  was  increased  during  the  progress  of  the  term  to  198  from 
every  county  in  the  state  but  one.  Tne  death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  which 
^k  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  created  vacancies  in 
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the  Executive  Committee,  which  were  supplied  by  the  appointment  pC 
the  Hon.  Harmanus  Bleecker,  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Yodng,  the  latter 
gentleman  having  been  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  by  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  of  Herkimer.  The  suddeo 
death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  and 
success  of  the  InstitutioDu  and  had  given  to  its  minutest  details  the  ottMi- 
fits  of  his  supervision  and  constant  attention,  cast  a  deep  gloom  upon  the 
inmates ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place  were 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  vain  and  illusory  nature  of  all  human  expecta- 
tions, h  or  several  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Dwight  had  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  devising  appropriate  means  for  tlie  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  school,  on  the  18tn  of  December.  Alas !  how  little 
could  he  imagine  that  the  long  line  of  Normal  pupils,  with  the  children  ol 
the  various  public  schools  of  the  city,  to  whom  also  he  had  been  a  wgnal 
benefactor,  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens  should,  on  that  day,  foUow 
his  lifeless  remains  to  their  long  home ! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term,  March  18,  1846.  a  public  examinatioii 
was  held,  which  continued  during  four  successive  ({ays,  and  convinced  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Institution,  that  the  work  of  preparation  fiNr 
the  teacher's  life  was,  in  all  resects,  thorough  and  complete.  The  di^o- 
ma  of  the  Institution  was  conferred  on  forty-seven  graduates. .  During 
this  and  'the  preceding  term  a  valuable  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Instruction,  by  promoting  to  the  charge  of  several  of  the  prindh 
pal  departments,  those  graduates  of  the  Institution  who  now  so  ably  and 
successfully  preside  over  these  departments.  The  Experiment€d  School, 
organized  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  was  placed  under 
the  general  supervision  of  its  present  teacher,  and  has  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  auxiliary  in  the  prsu^tical  preparation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Srincipal  school  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  teachers.  Two  hun- 
red  and  five  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  term,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May.  1846,  of  whom  sixty-three  re- 
ceived a  diploma  at  its  close  in  Septemoer  following.  During  the  fiiUl 
term,  commencing  on  the  second  of  November,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pupils  only  appeared,  forty-six  of  whom  graduated  in  March,  1847, 
At  the  commencement,  however,  of  the  sixth  term  in  May  subsequently, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  sixty- 
four  received  the  diploma  of  the  Institution  in  September ;  and  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  school  in  November,  two  hundred  and  five  pupils  appear- 
ed. Up  to  this  period  the  number  of  names  entered  on  the  Kegister  of 
the  school  as  pupils,  including  those  in  attendance  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventh  term,  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Of  these  two 
hundred  and  fifly-four  had  received  their  diploma  as  graduates,  of  which 
number  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  state ;  and  the  residue,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  different  academies  or  in  private  schools.  Of  those  who  had 
left  the  school  without  graduating,  nearly  all  were  engaged  during  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  teaching  in  the  several  Common  Schools. 

And  now  came  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  when  the  hitherto  brilliant 
prospects  of  the  Institution  were  overcast  with  deep  clouds  of  melancholy 
and  despondency — when  that  noble  form  and  towering  intellect  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  great  experiment  in  progress,  had  assid- 
uously presided  over  and  watched  its  development,  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  the  relentless  hand  of  the  great  destroyer — when  the  bereaved 
and  stricken  flock,  deprived  of  their  revered  and  beloved  guide,  teacher, 
friend,  mournfully  assembled  in  their  accustomed  halls  on  that  dreary 
and  desolate  January  day  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1848,  to  pay 
the  last  sad  obsequies  to  the  remains  of  their  departed  Principal.  In  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  his  high  faculties — in  the  meridian  brightness  of  his 
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lofty  and  noble  career— in  the  maturity  of  his  well-earned  fame  as  "first 
among  the  foremost"  of  the  teachers  of  America,  he  passed  away  from 
among  us,  and  sought  his  eternal  reward  in  that  better  land  where  the 
flis  and  the  obstructions  of  mortality  are  forever  unknown ;  where  the 
emancipated  spirit,  freed  from  the  clogs  which  here  fetter  its  hiffh  action 
and  retard  its  nobl!^t  development,  expands  its  illimitable  energies  in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  love.  It  is  not 
for  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  although  I  knew 
and  loved  him  well.  That  has  already  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  impress  which  his  masterly  and  well- 
trained  mind  lefl  upon  the  Institution,  ^e  child  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
and  earnest  efibrts.  and  upon  the  interests  of  education  generally  through- 
oat  the  state,  of  which  he  was  the  indefatigable  promoter,  has  been  of  the 
most  marked  character,  and  will  long  consecrate  his  name  and  memory. 

Since  this  period  the  progress  of  the  Institution,  under  the  auspices  of 
its  present  enlightened  Principal,  and  his  devoted  corps  of  assistants,  has 
been  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  At  Ihe  close  of  the.  seventh  term 
fIfVy  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  eighth  term  opened  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  of  whom  forty-six  received  their  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  term  opened  on  the  first  day  of  November  last  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  at  its  close  forty-three  were  graduated ; 
and  the  tenth  term,  which  has  now  just  closed,  opened  with  upwEurd  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-six  are  now  about  to  graduate. 

The  following  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  copied  from  the 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  1850 : 

'^  Each  county  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a  number  of 
pupils,  (either  male  or  female,)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  county 
and  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  called  bv  the  county  superintend- 
ent for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  should  be  held  and  the  appointment 
made  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  as 
Boon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
nal as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained,  usually 
before  the  close  of  the  former  term. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
they  graduate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily  vacating  their 
place,  or  by  improper  conduct. 

Persons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  counties, 
flioald,  af\er  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
themselves  the  first  day  of  the  terra,  for  examination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
inch  examination  is  satisfactory,  they  will  receive  an  appointment  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particular  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  exist    In  such  case  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11,  1849,  "every  teacher 
diall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher,  who  shall  have  in  possession  a 
Dipk>ma  from  the  State  Normal  School." 

Qualification  of  Applicants.  Females  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintendents,  in  making  their  appointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  political  opinions  of  applicants.  The  selections  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  moral  worth  and  abiUties  of  the  candidates. 
Decided  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendents,  give  the  highest  promise  of  becoming  the  most  effi- 
cient teachers  of  common  schools.    It  is  also  desirable  uiat  those  only 
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should  be  appointed  who  have  already  a  good  knowledge  of  the  oc 
branches  or  study,  and  loAo  intend  to  remain  in  the  school  uni 
graduate. 

Entrance.  All  the  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  are  requi 
sign  the  following  declaration: 

*  We  the  subscribers  hereby  declare^  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
ourselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  district  schools^  and  thai  our  i 
ject  in  resorting  to  this  ifarmal  Sduxjl  is  the  better  to  prepare  ou 
for  thai  important  duty} 

As  this  should  be  signed  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pupOi 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  import  before  they  are  appoint! 
is  expected  of  the  superintendents,  that  they  shall  select  such  i 
sacredly  fulfill  their  engagements  in  this  particular. 

Pupils  on  entering  the  school  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  exami 
and  are  classified  according  to  their  previous  attainments.  The  ti 
quired  to  accomplish  the  course  will  depend  upon  the  attaimneo 
udents  of  the  pupil,  varying  firom  one  to  four  terms.  Very  few^  ho 
can  expect  to  graduate  in  one  term. 

Privileges  of  the  Pupils.  All  pupils  receive  their  tuitio 
They  are  also  furnished  with  the  use  of  text-books  without  ci 
though  if  they  already  own  the  books  of  the  course,  they  would  c 
to  brmg  them,  together  with  such  other  books  for  reference  as  the 
possess.  Moreover,  they  draw  a  small  sum  from  the  fund  for  the  s 
of  the  school,  to  defray  m  part  their  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  apportion  the  sum  of  $1,700  among  the  256 
who  may  compose  the  school  during  the  next  term.     1.  Each  piqi 
receive  three  cents  a  mile  on  the  distance  from  his  county  town 
city  of  Albany.    2.  The  remainder  of  the  Sl}700  shall  then  be  i 
equally  among  the  students  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  will  show  how  much  a  student  of  each  couni 
receive,  during  the  ensuing  term : 

Albany,    $2.41;    Allegany,   $10.09;    Broome,   $6.76;    Cattar 
$11.17;  Ca)ruga.  $7.09;  Chautauque,  $12.49;  Chemung,  $8.35 
nango,  $5.41;  Clinton,  $7.27;  Columbia,  $3.28;  Cortland,  $6.67; 
ware,  $4.72;  Dutchess,  $4.66;  Erie,  $10.93;  Essex,  $6.19;  Fr 
$8.77;  Fulton,  $3.76 ;  Genesee,  $9.73 ;  Greene,  $3.43;  Hamilton, 
Herkimer,  $4.81;  Jefferson,  $7.21;  Kings,  $6.97;  Lewis,  $6.28;  J 
Bton.$9.19;  Madison,  $5.44;  Monroe,  ^98;  Montgomery,  $3,61: 
York,  $6.85;  Niagara,  $10.72;  Oneida,  $5.29;  Onondaga,  $6.40;  0 
$8.26;  Orange,  $5.44;  Orleans,  $10.12;  Oswego,  $7.21 ;  Otsego, 
Putnam,  $5.59;  Q,ueens,  $7.63;  Rensselaer,  $2.59;  Richmond. 
Rockland,   $6.07;  Saratoga,  $4.78;    Schenectady,  $2.86;   Sen 
$3.07;  Seneca,  $7.54;  St  Lawrence,  $8.59;  Steuben,  $8.89;  g 
$9.16;  Sullivan,  $5.80;  Tioga,  $7.42;  Tompkins,  $7.31;  Ulster, 
Warren,  $4.27 ;  Washington,  $3.85 ;  Wayne,  $7.84 ;  Westchester, 
Wvoming,  $9.85;  Yates,  $7.96. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  2 
sum  to  DC  received  will  be  proportionately  increased.  The  above 
ule  shows,  therefore,  the  minimum  sum  to  be  received  by  each 
His  apportionment  cannot  be  less  than  as  above  stated,  and  it  n 
more. 

This  money  will  be  paid  at  tlie  dose  of  the  term.. 

Apparatus.  A  well  assorted  apparatus  has  been  procured,  eufli 
extensive  to  illustrate  all  the  important  principles  in  Natural  PhUc 
Chemistry,  and  Human  Phvsiology.  Extraordinary  facilities  i 
study  of  rhysiologv  are  affonled  by  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  C 
which  is  open  at  all  hours  for  visiters. 
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LriRART.  Besides  an  abundant  supply  of  text-books  upon  all  the 
fmiDches  of  the  course  of  study,  a  well  select^  miscellaneous  library  has 
been  procured,  to  which  all  the  pupils  may  have  access  free  of  charge. 
In  the  selection  of  this  library,  particular  care  has  been  exercised  to  pro- 
cure most  of  the  recent  works  upon  Education,  as  well  as  several  vol- 
uabie  standard  works  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  History,  Mathematics, 
&C.    The  State  library  is  also  freely  accessible  to  all. 

Terms  and  Vacations.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  so  as 
to  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  This  also  enables  the  pupils  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheapness  of  traveling  by  the  various  means  of  water  communication 
in  the  State,  in  going  to  and  from  the  school. 

The  Summer  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  Mat,  and 
eontiDues  twenty  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  one  week  from  the 
first  of  July. 

The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
tnd  continues  twenty-two  weeks,  with  an  intermission  from  Christmas 
to  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  school  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  they  should  reach  Albsmy  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  preceding  the  day  of  opening.  The  Faculty  can 
then  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  boarding. 

As  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  preparatory  for  classification  will 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
aU  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  the  first  morning.  Those  who 
arrive  a  day  after  the  time,  will  subject  not  only  the  teachers  to  much 
trouble,  but  themselves  also  to  the  rigors  of  a  private  examination. 
After  the  first  week,  no  student,  except  for  the  strongest  recusons,  shall  be 
albwed  to  enter  the  schooL 

Price  of  Board.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families,  varies 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
ft  room  and  boarding  themselves,  have  sustained  themselves  at  a  lower 
rate.     This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies. Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  assured  of  the  respectability  of  the 
fiunilies  who  propose  to  take  boarders,  before  they  are  recommended  to 
the  pupils. 

Experimental  School.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  the  building  are 
mropriated  to  the  accommodation  of^the  two  departments  of  this  schooL 
These  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
manent Teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  SchooL 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  toe 
Normal  School,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  his  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  to  dis- 
charge the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible 
oflfcc.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
ieagt  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  there  are  ninety-three  pupils  between  the 
Jjea  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Fifty-eight  of  these  are  free  pupils, 
"fte  free  seats  will  be  hereafter  given  exclusively  to  fatherless  children, 
^isiding  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appropria- 
^n  by  the  city  to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  of  the 
wwns  of  the  schoo].    The  remaining  thirty-five  pupils  are  charged 

180  per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  books.     This  charge  is  made  merelT 

to  defray  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  school." 
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Course  of  Study. — The  following  is  the  course  of  study  for 
School ;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  wilh  the  whole  of  it,  on  the  part  c 
the  male  pupils,  is  made  a  condition  for  graduating. 

The  Sdiool  is  divided  into  three  classes,  Juniors,  Middles  and  Seis 
lORs.  These  classes  are  arranged  in  divisions  to  suit  the  convenience  ci 
recitatbn. 

Juniors. 
Reading  and  Elocadon. 
Spelling. 

Orthographyi Normal  Chart, 

Writing. 

Geography  and  Outline  Maps,  (with  Map  Drawing,)  MUcheU, 

Drawing,  (begun.) 

Intellectual  Arithmetic, CdUmm. 

Elementary  Arithmetic, Perkins. 

English  Grammar,  (begun,) Brawn. 

History  of  United  States, Willaon, 

Higher  Arithmetic,  (begun,) Perkins, 

Elementary  Algebra,  (begun,) Perkins. 

Middles. 
Reading  and  Elocution. 
Spelling. 

Orthography, Nomud  Chart, 

Writing. 

Geography  and  Outline  Maps,  (with  Map  Drawing,)  Mitchell. 

Drawing. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic, CoUnim, 

English  Grammar, Brown. 

History  of  United  States, Willson. 

Higher  Arithmetic,       Perkins. 

Elementary  Algebra, Perkins. 

Human  Physiology CuUtr. 

Geometry,  (begun,) PerkirhS. 

Perspective  Drawing, Lectures, 

Mathematical  Geography  and  Use  of  Globes. 

The  division  of  this  class  composed  of  the  Juniors  of  the  former  tenn,  will 
not  be  required  to  review  such  studies  as  they  have  already  completed. 

Seniors. 

Higher  Algebra,  Chaps.  VJI.  and  VIII,  (omitting 
Multinominal  Theorem  and  Recurring  Series,)  Perkins. 

Geometry,  Six  Books, Perkins^  Elements. 

'  Plane  Trigonometry,  as  contained  in    ...    .  Davies*  Legendre. 

JjBtnd  Surveying, Davies. 

Ifatural  Philosophy, «    .  Olmstead, 

Chemistry,  with  (Experimental  Lectures,)     .    .  SUUman. 

Intellectual  Philosophy,    .    • AbercronUne. 

Moral  Philosophy, Wayland,  abridged. 

Rhetoric, Lectures. 


C  Lectures,   Theory  and  PraC' 


Art  of  Teaching,      }     Uce  of  Teaching,  and 

(     perimtntal  School. 

Elements  of  Astronomy,  .    • Lectures. 

Lessons  in  Vocal  Music,  to  be  given  to  all. 

The  same  course  of  study,  omitting  the  Higher  Algebra,  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry and  Surveying,  must  be  attained  by  females  as  a  condition  of 
graduating. 

Any  of  the  pupils  who  desire  further  to  pursue  mathematics,  can  be 
allowed  to  do  so  after  completing  the  above  course  of  study. 
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Ill  the  Act "  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  ex- 
?nse  within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  passed  in  1818,  it  was 
^Kxfeade  the  duty  of  the  Controllers,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  "  to  establish  a  Model  School,  in  order  to  qualify 
t.eachers  for  the  sectional  schools,  and  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
s:tate.''     One  of  the  public  schools,  located  in  Chester  street,  was  accord- 
ingly organized  as  a  Model  School,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Lan- 
oaster,  whose  system  of  school  organization  and  instruction  was  introduced. 
TThia  school  was  used  to  some  extent,  as  a  pattern  afler  which  to  conduct 
the  other  schools,  and  as  a  school  of  practice  to  train  the  teachers,  and  to 
some  extent  the  monitors  of  the  other  schools,  up  to  1836,  when  the  system 
of  Lancaster  was  modified  so  far  as  to  substitute  an  older  class  of  females, 
graduates  of  the  school,  as  assistants,  in  the  places  of  the  monitors  selected 
from  the  pupils  themselves.     From  this  date  the  school  in  Chester  street 
did  not  differ  materially  from  any  other  school  of  the  s^me  grade  until 
1848,  when,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  present  accomplished  and  devoted 
Viincipal,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  Controllers,  il 
yf9B  re-organized  as  a  Normal  School,  according  to  the  present  idea  of 
ioch  an  institution. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  January,  1848,  by  an 
Address  from  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  this  new  agency  in  the  sys- 
tem, "which  contemplates  the  thorough  training  of  the  female  teachers 
in  those  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  and  in  such  practical  ex- 
ettiws,  as  will  discipline  and  develop  the  mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the 
chareu^ter,  insure  the  best  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  of  instruct- 
iog  children  in  their  studies,  establish  uniformity  in  teaching,  prevent 
Witless  experiments,  manifold  mistakes,  and  irreparable  loss  of  time,  with 
ail  their  sad  consequence?  to  teachers  and  pupils."  In  reference  to  this 
ia«t  point,  the  Principal,  in  his  Report  for  1850,  observes : 

"How  wide  the  difference,  in  point  of  usefulness  as  well  as  happiness, 
^tween  the  teacher  trained  to  a  proper  realization  of  her  duty  as  an  ed- 
itor, conversant  with  the  true  principles  of  her  art,  with  ability  to  apply' 
^m,  and  one  with  just  knowledge  sufficient  to  pass  an  examination  and 
>^re  a  situation ;  discovering,  when  too  late,  her  deficiency,  confined 
fitxn  day  to  day  to  the  same  round  of  unsuccessful  exertion,  discouraged 
^y  the  consciousness  of  her  incompetency,  and  humiliated  by  the  irresist- 
ible conviction  of  her  want  of  integrity,  in  continuihg  to  occupy  a  place 
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for  which  every  day's  experience  proves  her  unfit.  And,  if  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  her  pupils,  she  attempts  to  remove  her  deficiences  by 
study,  her  health  yields  to  her  over-taxed  strength,  and  she  is  compelled 
to  abandon  a  profession,  which,  but  for  the  want  of  proper  training  before 
engaging  in  it,  she  would  have  ornamented,  and  the  pursuit  of  which 
would  have  added  to  her  happiness,  instead  of  rendering  her  miserable." 

The  following  account  of  the  school  is  gathered  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Principal,  for  1849  and  1850. 

Number  of  Pupils. — The  first  term  of  the  school  was  commenced 
February  1st,  1848,  with  one  hundred  and  six  pupils;  since  which  time 
there  have  been  admitted  one  hundred  and  fifty-nve,  exclusive  of  those 
admitted  at  the  end  of  the  last  term ;  consequently,  the  whole  number 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  school,  is  two  hundred  and 
sixtv-one. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  number  belonging  to  the 
eclH>ol  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term,  and  also  the  admissions  and 
withdrawals  during  the  year : 

Attending  school  An^t  27th,  1849, 143 

Discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  February  15th,  18S0,  .    ,    .     4$ 

Remaining, 97 

Admitted  at  the  close  of  the  term, 58 

Attending  school.  February  I8th,  1850, 150 

Diacontinaed  at  toe  close  of  the  term  ending  July  96th,  1850, 40 

Remaining, 110 

Admitted  at  the  close  of  the  term, 40 

Attending  school,  September  2d,  1850,      150 

Average  nnmber  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  year, 136 

Average  daily  attendance,       128 

Admission  op  Pupils. — Pupils  are  admitted  twice  a  year,  in  February 
aod  July.  Afler  evidence  of  sufficient  age  (15  years)  is  presented,  the 
whole  test  of  the  Qualifications  of  candidates  consists  in  determining  their 
proficiency  in  the  branches  prescribed  ibr  examination.  Previous  to  the 
fast  examination,  the  candidates  were  remiired  to  answer  one  set  of  auea- 
tions  orally,  and  one  in  writing ;  the  oral  examination  bein^  a  guiae  in 
determining  whether  the  written  answers  were  given  by  the  candidate 
herself,  or  dirough  the  aid  of  some  one  sitting  near  her ;  it  being  imprac- 
ticable always  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  prevent  communication.  The 
general  correspondence  between  the  results  of  \he  oral  and  written  ex- 
amination, proved  the  double  examination  to  be  unnecessary.  Acting 
upon  this  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  examination  in  or- 
thography, definition  of  words,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  geography  and  arithmetic,  was  conducted  entirely  in  writing. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  examinations,  as  modified,  by  omitting 
the  oral  part,  is  as  follows : 

duestions  upon  each  subject  are  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  re- 
spective branches,  and  submitted  to  tne  Principal,  from  which  he  selects  a 
sufficient  number,  to  be  used  in  conducting  the  examinatioa 

To  prevent  any  improper  influence  that  might  result  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  names  of  tne  candidates,  a  ticket  having  a  number  upon  it,  is  given 
to  each ;  by  which  number  the  applicant  is  w>wn  during  the  examina- 
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^n ;  her  name  not  being  communicated,  until  afler  the  decision  is  made 
CI  to  her  admission. 

In  determining  the  candidate's  average  of  scholarship  in  any  particular 
l»ranch,  the  whole  number  of  facts  embraced  in  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions is  used  as  a  denominator,  and  the  number  answered  correctly  as  a 
numerator ;  and  the  part  of  10  expressed  by  this  fraction  fives  the  aver- 
age. Thus,  if  the  number  of  facts  in  a  branch  is  forty,  and  the  candidate 
answers  thirty-five  correctly,  the  average  is  obtained  by  taking  J|  of  10, 
and  is  expressed  by  8.75. 

The  several  averages  in  each  branch,  being  added  together,  and  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  subjects  of  examination,  the  general  average  of 
each  candidate  is  obtained.  The  lowest  average  of  scholarship  which 
shall  entitle  the  candidate  to  admission  is  then  determined  upon.  At  the 
last  examination,  those  having  averages  above  6  were  considered  quali- 
fied for  admission. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  of  examination  thus  indicated,  although  some  errors 
may  occur,  yet  they  can  not  be  numerous  or  important  The  method 
leaves  no  room  for  partiality,  as  the  averages  indicating  the  scholarship 
of  the  candidates  must  correspond  with  the  written  evidences^  which  are 
always  preserved  as  vouchers  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School,  compared  with  the  number  of  applicants,  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
an^e  instance  in  which  a  controller,  director,  teacher  or  parent,  was  not 
satasfied  with  the  propriety  of  the  rejections,  afler  having  examined  the 
written  answers  ofthe  candidates.  And,  in  every  instance,  I  have  found 
the  teachers  more  surprised  at  the  deficiency  exhibited  by  their  pupils, 
than  disappointed  that  they  were  not  a^^mitted.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants, admissions  and  rejections,  at  each  examination,  has  been  as  follows : 

Candidates.   Admitted.    Rdected. 

At  the  organization  of  the  school,  ...    156  106  oO 

Second  examination, .56  40  16 

Third            "               67  35  32 

Fourth           "               58  27  31 

Fifth              "               100  53  47 

Sixth             «               79  40  39 

Total, 516  301        215 

The  number  of  admissions  being  but  little  more  them  58  per  cent  of  the 

&pjpIi(»ntB. 

The  lowest  age  re^iuired  of  candidates  for  admission  is  fifteen  years ; 
the  average  age  of  ptipila  admitted  has  been  fifteen  years  and  ten  months. 

CouRSfi  OP  Instruction.  In  arranging  the  plan  of  instruction,  a 
primary  object  i^  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  pupil  constantly  in  contact  with 
(objects  immediately  or  incidentally  coimected  with  the  great  object  of 
Iter  training  and  to  habituate  her  to  think  in  reference  to  communicating 
l^r  thoughts  to  others.  In  accomplishing  this,  the  pupil  necessarily  at- 
jaina  that  mental  discipline,  essential  to  me  formation  of  habits  of  exact 
investigation  and  quick  discrimination,  which  enable  her  readily  to  com- 
prehend and  acqmre  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  it 
^  persiMcuity  and  clearness. 

As  the  name  imports,  the  Normal  School  is  designed  to  be  a  pattern 
school ;  the  instruction,  therefore,  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  most 
elementary  to  the  highest,  is  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  methods  of 
^CAching  which  are  intended  shaU  be  pursued  by  its  pupils. 

U  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  chilaren  of  natural  endowments  possess 
•n innate  desire  to  know;  the  eager  inquisitiveness  of  children  is  pro- 
^iaL    CdOMquenUy,  the  conclusk>n  it  self-evident,  that  the  buainess 
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of  the  elementary  educator  is  to  encoura^  this  oropensity.  With  this 
view,  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  m  the  Normal  School  exchides 
altogether  routine  recitations,  with  the  text  book  before  the  teacher  as  a 
guide,  and  the  pupils  reciting  from  memory,  that  which  they  have  learned 
merely  as  a  lesson.  No  teacher  uses  a  text  book  durinjgr  the  recitations;' 
meeting  the  classes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  widest  range  of  incidental  facts  which  may  preseot 
themselves  in  its  discussion,  she  invites  inquiry ;  and  questioning  becomes 
as  much  the  business  of  the  pupils  as  of  the  teacher. 

At  every  stage  of  instruction,  it  is  made  a  prominent  object  to  imbue 
pupils  with  a  iust  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  relations  as  teachers, 
and  to  cause  tnem  to  realize,  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  teacher  does  not 
consist  in  hearing  lessons;  but  that  her  business  is  thoroughly  to  develop 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  awaken  and  calf  forth  every 
talent  that  may  be  committed  to  her  care. 

Carefully  watching  the  results  of  the  training  described,  the  pleasing 
conclusion  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  that  as  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  good  in  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  as  mechanical  modes 
give  place  to  systems  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  so  the 
mterest  of  the  pupils  is  awakened ;  illustrating  the  important  fact  that, 
whether  in  schools  or  communities,  the  interest  excited  in  education  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  as  the  system  of  instruction  is  good,  and  efficiently 
carried  out 

Infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  that  spirit  which 
prompts  them  to  seek  knowledge  lor  the  sake  of  itself,  and  they  will  reach 
forward  from  elements  to  principles,  from  lower  to  higher  branches  of 
study,  until  the  mind's  own  food  creates  the  desire  for  more.  It  excites 
that  spirit  which  constantly  cries  "give" — the  outbursting  of  that  innate 
principle— the  spur  to  mental  acquirement— the  desire  to  know. 

Studies. — At  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  the  selection  of  sub- 

i'ects  of  instruction,  next  to  imparting  n  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
>ranches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  preference  was  given  to  those 
branches  best  calculated  for  mental  discipline,  in  connection  with  their 
utility  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pupi\e  in  after  life.  All  the  subjects 
embraced  in  tne  original  plan  of  the  school  are  now  taught  in  the  regular 
exercises  of  each  term.  While  the  range  of  study  is  extended,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  full  period  of  the  pupil's  connection  with  the  school,  it  is  suffi- 
cienUv  limited,  to  enable  all  of  ordinary  industry  and  talents  to  complex 
it  in  tne  prescribed  period,  if  the  pupil  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge 
at  the  time  of  her  admission. 

T%eory  and  Practice  of  TfocWng".— Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation ;  embracing  mental,  moral  and  physical  education.  Also,  in- 
struction in  school  government,  and  teacning  the  elementary  branches, 
and  practice  in  teacmng. 

AkUhematice. — Review  of  elementary  arithmetic,  and  imtruction  in 
higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  elementary  astronomy. 

Grammar. — Review  of  English  grammar,  and  instruction  in  etymol- 
ogy, rhetoric  and  elements  of  composition. 

Reading. — Instruction  in  Enghsh  Uterature,  and  the  art  of  reading. 

History, — Review  of  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
instruction  in  the  history  of  America,  history  of  England,  and  general 
history  of  the  world. 

ITrtttng'.— Instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship. 

Z>rairtn^.— Instruction  in  linear  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  from 
models,  and  principles  of  perspective. 
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Mtmc — loBtractioD  in  the  elements  and  practice  of  vocal  music 

Miscellaneous. — Instruction  in  natural  philosophy,  chemietiy  and  J^om- 
iolofly,  is  imparted  entirely  by  lectures  and  examinations,  by  the  rnn- 
cipel    Instruction  in  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl-^ 
vania,  is  given  by  the  Principal  and  teacher  of  history. 

In  arranffing  the  subjects  and  course  of  instruction,  the  aim  is  to  restrict 
them  chie^  to  such  branches  or  subjects,  as  are  essential  to  a  complete  fbl- 
fillment  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  under  whatever  circumstances  she  may 
be  placed ;  and  not  only  in  the  instruction,  but  in  every  relation  the  pupil 
holds  to  the  school,  her  future  destination  as  a  teacher  is  kept  prominently 
in  view. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  exercises,  is  the  recitation  of  the  pupils 
to  each  other ;  in  which  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  in  the  way  or  criti- 
dsm.  is  encouraged;  the  modes  of  illustration  being  suggested  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  to  meet  the  particular  cases  under  consideration,  xfais 
leads  to  originality  of  thought,  and  the  application  of  methods  not  attain- 
able in  any  other  way.  Thus,  from  the  very  entrance  of  the  pupiJ  into 
the  school,  to  the  completion  of  her  course  or  study,  practice  in  teaching 
Lb  blended  with  positive  instruction ;  and  the  powers  of  the  pupil  to  com- 
municate her  ideas  to  others,  are  successfully  cultivated ;  while  exactness 
in  the  use  of  language  becomes  habitual.  The  purpose  of  the  school, 
being  particularly  to  develop  the  talents  of  the  pupils  as  instructors,  after 
a  prescribed  course  of  instruction  on  any  topic  is  indicated  by  the  Princi- 
pal or  leacher  of  the  class,  the  recitations  are  left  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  founded  upon  strictly  inductive  princi- 
ples;— alwajTs  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  In  pursuing^ 
this  course  much  time  is  required,  and  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  teadier 
are  subjected  to  the  severest  test ; — while  mere  routine  teaching,  or  sim- 
ply inipartinff  positive  instruction,  so  generally  practiced  because  attended 
with  less  labor,  is  carefully  avoided.  In  the  application  of  the  first 
method,  the  mind  being  necessarily  the  active  agent  in  obtaining  knowl- 
ed|^  is  unfolded,  while  in  the  latter,  by  its  being  the  passive  recipient,  it  is 
liaEle  to  be  overburdened  and  the  memory  amy  improved.  Ir  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  acquired  by  the  inductive  method  is  ever  lost,  the  habit 
of  thinking  remains ;  and  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed  and  dis- 
ciplined. 

In  inculcating  general  principles,  the  theories  are  reduced  to  practice ; 
and  the  dan^r  of  forming  theoretical  teachers  is  thus  avoided.  By  ap- 
plying principles,  under  circumstances  where  error  is  sure  to  be  pomted 
out,  and  corrected  by  ihe  observation  of  class-mates  and  teachers,  every 
lesson  becomes  an  exercise  of  thought  and  reason. 

Schools  op  Practice. — The  schools  of  practice  consist  of  a  giris' 
grammar  school  with  230  pupils,  and  two  teachers,  female  principal  and 
assistant ;  and  a  boys'  secondary  school  with  147  pupils,  and  two  female 
teachers,  a  female  principal  and  assistant,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
Normal  students.  At  least  three  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are  em- 
ployed at  one  time,  in  teaching  in  each  school.  The  period  occupied  by 
ihejpupil-teacher  is  about  four  weeks  in  the  term. 

Tne  pupil-teachers  give  instruction,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  principals  of  the  schools  of  practice ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  wHk 
them  and  for  them ; — to  aid  them  by  advice,  suggestions  and  examp»le ; — 
in  effect,  to  instruct  the  classes  through  them  as  aids — not  as  substihUes, 
To  enable  the  principal  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to  the  inexperi- 
enced pupil-teacher  on  first  taking  charge  of  a  class,  those  engaged  in  the 
Khool  are  changed  at  such  intervals,  as  to  leave  two  experienced  teach- 
ers occupied  in  teaching  at  one  time ;  and  on  the  introduction  of  the  third. 
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the  principal  remains  with  her,  until  she  can  manage  the  class  alone ;  a 
new  teacher  is  then  substituted  for  the  one  having  been  longest  in  prac- 
tice. Before  placing  a  pupil  in  charge  of  a  class,  the  principal  of  the 
school  carefully  informs  her  as  to  the  particular  duties  connected  with  its 
instruction  and  management  If  ailer  a  brief  trial,  the  pupil-teacher  is 
found  deficient  in  abiuty,  readily  to  adapt  herself  to  the  circumstances  of 
her  new  position,  she  is  immediately  withdrawn,  her  deficiencies  noted, 
and  her  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  directed  to  their  removal.  The 
duty  of  assigning  lessons  is  performed  entirely  by  the  principal ;  the 
pupils  being  previously  examined,  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  upon  the 
subject  of  recitation.  Thus  making  them  immediately  responsible  to  h^, 
for  their  progress  in  learning. 

The  successful  management  and  instruction  of  the  classes  in  the  schoob 
of  practice,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  principals  of  these  schools; 
and  this  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  attention  given  to  the  minutie 
of  the  practical  duties  of  the  schools,  with  which  all  experienced  teachers 
are  familiar ;  guarding  the  pupil-teacher  from  failing  into  errors,  instantly 
checking  them  when  discovered,  cultivating  and  bringing  into  exercise 
that  tact  required  to  arouse  the  dull,  to  keep  in  check  the  restless,  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  indolent,  and  maintain  a  continued  and  uniform 
interest  throughout  the  whole  class  while  reciting. 

The  position  of  the  principal  thus  occupied,  is  peculiar  in  its  charac- 
ter ; — requiring  in  a  remarkaole  degree  promptitude,  patience  and  indus- 
try I  her  duty  Deing  not  merely  to  leack,  but  to  impart  through  others 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction ;  to  foster  correct  habits,  and  cultivate 
and  bring  into  action  the  powers  of  both  teachers  and  pu|)ils,  through  the 
agency  of  the  former.  The  character  of  these  schools  will  therefore  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  principals  perform  their 
duties,  whether  they  are  really  schools  of  jaraciice,  or  mere  ea^rimetUal 
schools,  in  which  the  pupil-teachers  are  leu  to  learn  to  correct  errors,  by 
first  making  them ; — wasting  their  own  time  and  that  of  their  pupils,  in 
attempts  to  discover  methods,  instead  of  putting  them  into  j^actice. 

In  afibrding  an  opportunity  to  the  Normal  pupils  to  acquire  practice  ia 
teaching  and  discipline,  the  question  may  arise,  whether  the  punils  whom 
they  teach  have  equal  advantages  with  tiiose  taught  entirely  by  perma- 
nent teachers.  The  success  or  any  school,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  ability  and  tact  of  the  principal  in  its  general  management.  In 
a  small  school,  where  the  instruction  is  all  given  by  one  teacher,  but 
little  qualification  is  necessary,  besides  ability  to  teacn  properly ;  but  as 
the  scnool  becomes  larger,  the  duties  devolving  upon  its  head  are  so  far 
extended  in  the  genercu  management  and  discipline,  as  to  render  the 
ability  to  teach  of  comparatively  little  value,  in  the  absence  of  tact  in 
school  government  Therefore,  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subordi- 
nate teachers  becomes  necessary,  so,  difierent  qualifications  are  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  principal ;  and  while  aptness  to  teach  is  an  indispNensable 
qualification,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  ability  to  control,  and  bring  into 
exercise  the  best  powers  of  the  assistant  teachers,  to  insure  the  emotive 
teacJiing  of  the  whole  school.  In  substituting  for  permanent  assistants, 
pujjil-teachers  who  remain  in  charge  of  the  classes  for  a  comparatively 
limited  period^  the  tact  of  the  pnncipal,  and  her  skill  in  school  govern- 
ment, form  so  important  an  element  in  the  success  of  the  school,  that  no 
aualifications  which  the  pupil-teachers  may  possess,  can  compensate  for 
»eir  absence. 

Under  corresponding  circumstances,  young  teachers  will  be  more 
thorough  in  their  instruction,  and  accomplish  more  work  than  older  ones: 
the  novelty  of  their  position,  their  desire  to  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
directing  them,  and  of  the  pupils  themselves ;  the  great  pleasure  derived 
from  bringing  into  practice  qualifications  they  are  conscious  of  possessing, 
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are  inceatives  to  exertion,  which  contribute  largely  to  success.  Again, 
the  pupil-teachers  are  frequently  found  to  communicate  in  a  manner  more 
inUuigibU  to  the  pujpils  than  those  who  are  further  removed  by  affe ; 
the  diiiculty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject,  bemglor- 
gotten  by  the  older  teacher,  while  not  only  the  difficulty,  out  the  proper 
means  to  overcome  it,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  younger  ones. 
The  zeal  and  energy  of  the  young  teacher  are  imparted  to  her  pupils ; 
they  exert  themselves  more  than  if  under  a  teacher  less  their  equal  in  age. 
There  is  more  sympathy  existing  between  the  pupOs  and  the  young 
teachers ;  friendsnips  are  formed,  a  desire  to  please  is  engendered,  and 
the  discipline  is  meuntained  more  by  self-control  than  by  forced  obedience. 
The  deep  interest  manifested  by  tne  pupil-teacher  in  the  progress  of  her 
scholars,  seldom  fails  to  produce  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
and  instances  are  not  imrrequent,  where  the  teacher  and  pupils  emulate 
each  other,  in  their  effi}rts  to  promote  one  another's  happiness.  If  to  all 
these,  is  aaded  the  watchful  care  of  the  principal,  the  results  can  not  be 
other  than  satisfactory. 

The  pupil-teachers,  before  meeting  their  classes,  are  required  carefully 
to  study  the  lessons  to  be  recited  during  the  day,  that  they  may  add 
interest  to  the  exercises,  by  imparting  instruction  on  subjects  incidental 
to  the  lesson.  The  confidence  of  the  class  is  thereby  gained ;  and  finding 
that  their  instructor  is  not  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  textbook,  they  look 
upon  her  as  the  teajcher,  not  the  mere  agent  to  compel  the  recitation  of  the 
contents  of  the  book.  Thus,  an  interesting  fact  or  an  appropriate  narra 
tive,  introduced  into  the  exercises,  is  oflten  found  to  give  to  the  young 
teadier  greater  influence  over  the  class,  than  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
dticipline. 

The  pupil-teacher,  accustomed  herself  to  rifi:id  thoroughness,  insists 
vfon  it  from  habit,  in  the  recitations  of  her  pupiE ;  the  constant  explana- 
tttn  leads  to  inquiry,  and  this  to  thought ',  and  in  this  manner  the  founda- 
tion of  correct  education  is  laid. 

While  the  general  control  of  the  school,  and  even  much  of  the  teaching, 
devolve  upon  the  principal,  the  pupil-teachers  are  made  accountable  to 
her  for  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  while  under  their  care,  and  also  for 
their  progress  in  learning.  It  is  therefore  made  their  duty  to  report 
promptly  to  the  principal  ail  cases  of  misconduct,  or  neglect  of  studies. 

To  render  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools  of  practice* 
conformable  to  the  methods  tauffht  in  the  Normal  School,  the  principal 
of  the  latter  devotes  a  portion  of  time  daily,  to  the  supervision  of  those 
teaching  in  them. 

Examinations. — Written  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  are  made  quarterly,  in  all  the  regular  branches  in  which  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  during  the  term.  As  the  pupil's  continuance  in  the 
Khool,  her  position  in  the  class,  or  her  promotion  to  a  higher  one,  depends 
upon  mese  tests  of  scholarship^  their  results  are  looked  to  with  much 
anxiety.  The  intervals  of  their  occurrence  are  not  sufficiently  ^eat  to 
lewcn  their  influence  on  the  recitations  of  the  pupils,  or  the  eveiy-day  dis- 
charge of  duty ;  while  their  repetition  is  frequent  enough  to  afford  suffi- 
cient means  ofestimating  the  improvement  The  results  of  these  examina- 
tions, with  the  register  of  the  daily  recitations,  are  preserved ;  affording 
a  complete  history  of  the  pupil's  standing  and  progress,  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  connection  with  the  school 

Graduating  Classes. — Twice  a  year  certificates  are  granted  to  such 
pupils  as  have  completed  the  prescnoed  course  of  study,  and  were  con- 
Kioered  properly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  public 
ecbools. 
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Population  of  First  School  District,  in  i850^ 

Number  of  Public  Schools, 

Classification  of  the  Schools^r— 

High  School  for  Boys, 

Normal  School,  

Grammar  Schools,      

Secondary  Schools. 

Primary  Schools,  .' 

Districtor  unclassified  Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars, — 

Males,       89 

Females, 91 

Total, 46 

Number  of  Teachers,— 

Male, 

Females, 

Total, 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  Teacher,       

Amount  expended  during  the  year,  for 

Salaries  and  Teachers SITI^SI 

Books  and  Stationery       36^ 

Sites,  Buildings  and  Furniture, 40^ 

Fuel,  Furnaces  and  Stoves,        13,49 

Total  expense  for  all  School  purposes, $338,43 

Amount  of  current  expenses,  exclusive  of  houses  and  furniture,  S^l,(ii 

Average  of  current  expense  to  each  pupil, :    .       i 

Average  of  expense  for  each  pupil,  exclusive  of  books  &c.,      .    . 

Average  expense  of  books  and  stationery  to  each  pupil,  .... 
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The  foUowing  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Scbools  for  1845,  will  show  the  steps  which  were  taken  from  1843  to  1848, 
to  improve  the  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  make  their  labors  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  schools. 

BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION. 

"As  a  permanent  depository  of  the  most  valuable  books  and  docaments  rela- 
ting to  schools,  school  systems,  and  particularly  to  the  practical  departments 
of  edacation,  I  have  nearly  completea  arrangements,  to  establish  a  library  of 
education  in  every  town,  either  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  or  of  some  district  or  town  library  association,  and  in  either 
case  to  be  accessible  to  teachers,  parents,  and  all  interested  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  system,  or  the  work  of  the  more  complete,  thorough  and  prac- 
tical edacation  of  the  whole  community.  Each  library  will  contain  about  tnirty 
boond  volumes,  and  as  many  pamphlets.  To  these  libraries,  the  Legislature 
night  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  forward  all  laws  and  documents  relating  to 
the  pablic  schools  of  this  state,  and  at  a  small  annual  expense,  procure  the 
Dost  raluable  books  and  periodicals  which  should  be  published  on  the  theory 
tad  practice  of  teaching,  and  the  official  school  documents  of  other  states,  and 
thus  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  popular 
edacation/' 

MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

"  Whenever  called  upon  by  school  committees,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
schools  which  from  their  location  might  become,  under  good  teachers,  models  in 
^  the  essential  features  of  arrangement,  instruction  and  discipline,  for  other 
schools  in  their  vicinity,  I  have  felt  that  I  was  rendering  an  essential  service 
toward  *  the  improvement  and  better  management  of  the  public  schools,'  by 
tiding  in  the  employment  of  such  teachers.  If  but  one  good  teacher  could  be 
pcnnanently  employed  in  each  town,  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  his 
teaching  and  example  would  be  soon  felt  in  every  school ;  and  his  influence 
voold  h^  still  more  powerful  and  extensive  if  arrangements  could  be  made  so  as 
<o  facilitate  the  visitation  of  his  school  by  other  teachers,  or  so  as  to  allow  of  his 
making  a  circuit  through  the  districts  and  towns  in  his  vicinity,  and  give  famil- 
iar and  practical  lectures  and  illustrations  of  his  own  methods  of  instruction. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  rapid  progress  of  education  that  parents,  committees  and 
teachers,  should  see  ana  know  what  a  good  school  is,  and  feel  that '  as  is  the 
teacher  so  is  the  school.' " 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE,  AND  AS80CUTION8. 

"  By  Teachers*  Associations  as  now  generally  used,  is  understood  the  pcr- 
n^ent  organization  of  teachers  among  themselv&s;  and  by  Teachers'  Institutes, 
a  temporary  meeting,  under  the  appointment  of  themselves,  or  the  school  oflicer 
of  the  state,  for  professional  improvement.  Teachers  in  eveir  town  have  been 
tuged  to  hold  occasional  meetings,  or  even  a  single  meeting,  ior  the  purpose  of 
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lisieniog  to  practical  lectures  and  discussioDS.  or  what  would  in  a 

better,  of  holding  familiar  conversation  together  on  topics  connc 

arrangement  of  schools,  or  methods  of  instruction  now  practise 

mended  in  the  various  periodicals  or  books  which  they  have  coos 

the  condition  of  their  own  schools.    But  something  more  perman 

able  than  these  occasional  meetings,  has  been  aimed  at  by  an  oiq 

the  teachers  of  the  state,  or  at  least  of  a  single  county,  into  a  Tc 

lute,  with  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  from  year  to  year,  whie 

to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  Xhn 

are  to  teach,  and  to  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  bes 

arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  well  as  of  i 

maturet  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educators  on  all  the  great 

ucation,  as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discussions  and  convei 

attainments  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  ac 

mind.    The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested,  by  the  experience  i 

of  others.    New  advances  in  any  direction  by  one  teacher,  will  be 

and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profession.    Old  and  detet 

will  he  held  up,  exposea  and  correctea,  while  valuable  hints  wi 

out  and  proveo.    The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit 

and  narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  character,  which  every  good  1 

and  to  which  most  professional  teachers  are  exposed,  will  be  with: 

viated.    The  sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit,  the  interchange 

discussion  of  topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement, 

of  extending  their  reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating  thepo^ 

of  written  and  oral  expression,  all  these  things  will  attach  teM 

other,  elevate  their  own  character  and  attainments,  and  the  sod 

niary  estimate  of  the  profession." 

ITINERATINO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

**  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Washington  County  Association 
of  a  well-qualifiea  teacher  were  secured  to  visit  ever}"  town  in  thj 
the  purpose,  among  other  objects,  of  acting  directly  on  the  schools . 
by  plain,  practical  exposures  of  defective  methods,  which  impair  t! 
of  the  schools,  and  illustrations  of  other  methods  which  would  mak 
immediately  and  permanently  better." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

''  Although  much  can  be  done  toward  improving  the  existing  < 
of  teachers,  and  elevating  their  social  and  pecuniary  position,  fc 
one  or  more  district  schools  in  each  town  and  county,  into  a  moc 
which  the  voung  and  inexperienced  teacher  may  resort  for  demo 
the  best  methods ;  or  by  sending  good  teachers  on  missions  of  educa 
out  the  schools  of  a  county;  or  by  associations  of  teachers  for  mut 
ment, — still  these  agencies  can  not  so  rapidly  supply,  in  any  syst 
education,  the  place  of  one  thoroughly-organized  Normal  Scnool,< 
tion  for  the  special  training  of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peci 
stances  of  tne  state,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  schools, 
conviction  resting  on  my  own  mind,  I  have  aimed  every  where  a 
the  nature,  necessity,  and  probable  results  of  such  an  institution,  i 
the  public  mind  for  some  legislative  action  toward  the  establisl 
such  school,  and  in  the  absence  of  that,  to  make  it  an  object  of  ass 
and  liberality.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  movement 
of  the  state,  would  be  met  by  the  prompt  co-operation  of  not  f 
minded  and  liberal-handed  friends  oi  education,  and  the  great  ente 
paring  Rhode  Island  teachers  for  Rhode  Island  schools,  might  soo 
cessful  operation." 

ADDRESSES  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  EDUC 

The  following  extract  from  Remarks  of  the  Commissionei 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  will  exhibit  his  mode  o 
the  way  for  a  broad,  thorough  and  liberal  system  of  public  ini 
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ioterestiiig  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the  living  voice  or  the  printed 
|)ig«^  in  the  natore  and  means  of  education,  the  condition  and  wants  of 
tiM  ichools,  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  desirable  improvements. 

"To  this  end  nablic  meedngs  have  been  held,  not  only  in  every  town>  but  in 
emy  Village  aiiA  neighboriiood,  more  numerous  and  more  systematic  in  tbeir 
plaaof  operations  than  was  ever  attempted  in  any  other  community,  or  than 
eoaid  have  been  carried  out  in  the  same  time  in  any  state  of  greater  territory, 
and  with  a  population  less  concentrated  in  villages  than  this.  More  than  eleven 
boadied  meetings  have  been  held  expressly  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  the 
pQbUc  schools,  at  which  more  than  nAeen  hundred  addresses  have  been  deliv- 
ered.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetings  have  continued  through  the  day 
and  evening ;  upward  of  one  hundred,  through  two  evenings  and  a  day ;  fifty, 
ilrrai^h  two  davs  and  three  evenings ;  and  twelve,  including  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitotes,  throngn  an  entire  week,  in  addition  to  this  class  of  meetings  and  ad- 
dresses, upward  of  two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers  and  parents  have  been 
lidd  for  lectures  and  discossions  on  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  studies 
or^narilv  pursued  in  public  schools,  and  for  exhibitions  or  public  examinations 
of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  certain  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  reading, 
fce.  These  meetings  have  proved  highly  useful.  Besides  these  various  meet- 
io^B,  experienced  teachers  nave  been  employed  to  visit  particular  towns  and 
Kctioas  of  the  state,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way-side  and  the 
iro^iide,  on  the  condition  and  improvement  oi  the  district  school.  By  these 
vahoas  agencies  it  is  believed  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held  withm  three 
Biles  of  every  home  in  Rhode  Island,  except  in  sections  of  a  few  towns  where 
a  audience  of  a  dozen  people  could  not  be  collected  in  a  circuit  of  three  or 
foar  miles. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses  and  by  the  sympathy  of  num- 
bers swayed  by  the  same  voice,  and  by  the  same  ideas,  must  be  added  the  more 
penaanent  and  thoughtful  interest  cultivated  by  the  reading  of  books,  pam- 
pUeis,  and  tracts  on  the  same  topics  at  home.    More  than  sixteen  thousand 
paaqihlets  and  tracts,  each  containing  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational 
matteTi  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  through  the  state ;  and  in  one  year, 
Hot  an  almanac  was  .sold  in  Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  ed- 
ucational reading  attached.    This  statement  does  not  include  the  official  school 
documents  published  by  the  state,  nor  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  nor  up- 
^^ard  of  twelve  hundr^  bound  volumes  on  schools  and  school  systems,  and 
Uie  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  which  have  been  purchased  by  teachers,  or 
^^hich  have  been  added  to  public  or  private  libraries  within  the  last  four  years. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  information  thus  disseminated,  the  columns  of  tne  dif- 
^rent  newspapers  published  in  the  state  have  always  been  open  to  original  and 
^elected  articles  on  education,  and  to  notices  of  school  meetings." 

The  author  of  the  Remarks  above  quoted  was  obliged,  from  impaired 
liealth,  to  resign  his  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  before 
lie  eould  organize  these  various  agencies  into  a  complete  and  permanent 
system  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of  the  teachers  of 
Hhode  Island.     His  plan  contemplated  a  thoroughly-organized  and 
equipped  Normal  School,  and  ultimately  two  Normal  Schools — one  to  be 
located  in  the  city  of  Providence,  having  a  connection,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  school  committee,  with  a  Public  Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Pri- 
nary  School,  or  Schools  of  Observation  and  Practice,  and  also  with  Brown 
University,  under  a  distinct  professorship,  and  with  access  to  libraries,  ap- 
paratus, and  courses  of  lectures,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  made  available ; 
—and  the  other  in  the  country.     The  Normal  School  at  Providence  was 
to  receive  two  classes'of  pupils— young  men,  whose  previous  studies  and 
talent  fitted  them  for  the  cheirge  of  the  most  advanced  classes  in  public 
Khools  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and  the  other  for  female  teachers. 
The  plan  of  a  Normal  School  in  the  country,  was  modeled  in  some  of 
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its  features  afler  the  institution  of  Verhli,  at  Kruitzlingen,  in  Swil 
of  which  an  account  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  It 
stitute  of  Instruction,  in  1846,  and  of  the  Training  School  at  Bait 
England.  In  this  school  the  teachers  were  to  support  themselves  i 
or  in  part,  or  at  least  the  expense  of  board  was  to  be  reduced,  a 
plan  of  the  Seminary  at  Mount  Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts.  In 
stitutions,  the  course  of  instruction  was  to  embrace  the  princ 
science  as  applied  to  the  leading  industrial  pursuits  of  the  peopl< 
state ;  and  in  this  department  of  the  plan,  the  co-operation  of  the  ' 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry,"  wa 
pated.  No  state  in  the  Union  possesses  such  facilities.  As  was  re 
by  the  Commissioner,  in  taking  final  leave  of  the  Legislature, 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1848 : 

"-Her  territory  is  small,  and  every  advance  in  one  town  or  dial 
easily  be  known,  seen  and  felt  in  every  other.  Her  wealth  is  abundan 
abundant,  and  more  equally  distributed,  than  in  any  other  state.  Hei 
tion  is  concentrated  in  villages,  which  will  admit  ot  the  establishment  ( 
schools  of  the  highest  grade.  The  occnpations  of  the  people  are  divi 
this  is  at  once  an  element  of  power  and  safety.  Commerce  will  giv< 
sion ;  mannfactures  and  the  mechanical  arts  will  give  activity,  powe 
tion  and  skill;  and  agriculture,  the  prudence  and  conservatism  whicl 
belong  to  the  intellectual  character  and  habits  of  a  people.  Rhode  U 
a  large  city,  to  which  the  entire  population  of  the  state  is  brought  by 
or  pleasure  every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  max 
telligence  and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital ;  a 
nately.  Providence  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  state  in 
cational  institutions, — in  the  provision  of  her  citizens  for  schools,  libra 
institutions  for  religion  and  benevolence." 

PROFESSORSHIP  IN  DIDACTICS  IN  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Brown  Univ< 
presented  in  the  Report  of  President  Wayland,  on  the  19th  of  Jul 
provision  is  made  for  a  course  in  "  Didactics,  or  the  Theory  and  ] 
of  Teaching."    The  following  explanation  is  given  in  the  Repor 

'*  The  course  in  Didactics  is  designed  at  present  especially  for  the  b 
teachers  of  common  schools.  There  will  be  held  two  terms  a  year  li 
partment,  of  at  least  two  months  each.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tiie  pro 
Didactics  to  review  with  the  class  the  studies  taught  in  common  sch« 
then  to  explain  the  manner  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others.  1 
professors  in  the  University  will  be  expected  to  deliver  to  this  class  : 
tures  in  their  several  departments  as  may  be  desired  by  the  Executive 

The  course  as  thus  explained,  if  entrusted  to  a  competent  p 
will  accomplish  much  good  to  a  limited  number  of  teachers,  wl 
bring  a  suitable  preparatory  knowledge,  and  be  able  to  meet  the  e 
of  a  residence  in  Providence.  But  unless  greatly  enlarged,  and  at 
nied  with  opportunities  of  observation  and  practice  in  the  public 
of  the  city,  it  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  femali 
ers  of  the  state,  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  male  teacher 
to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  will  be  so  far  extended,  as  to  embrace  a 
Scliool  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Committee  of  Provide! 
in  connection  with  a  Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Primary  Sc! 
Schools  of  Practice,  for  female  teachers,  like  that  in  successful  o] 
in  Philadelphia. 
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The  importance  of  making  early  and  efficient  provision  for  a  sufficient 
nomber  of  well-qualified  teachers,  weus  pointed  out  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  preliminary  report  to  the  Legislature,  on 
the  organization  of  the  system,  in  1837.  The  subject  was  repeatedly  pre- 
Mrted  to  the  public  in  subsequent  recommendations  from  the  same  offi- 
cei^  ontil  1849,  when  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  State 
Nomal  School,  "  the  exclusive  purposes  of  which  shall  be  the  instruction 
tf  yawns,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the 
Huxm  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common  school  education ;  also 
iitife  ioBtruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  and 
ifKiiltural  chemistry,  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States, 
ttiii  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens." 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessary  expenses  of  building,  books 
and  apparatus,  "  ten  sections  of  salt-spring  lands,"  were  appropriated,  as 
the ** Normal  School  Fund;"  and  to  meet  the  saleuies  of  the  Principal 
ud  Assistants,  the  Board  of  Education,  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
Sdiool  18  intrusted,  are  authorized  "  to  locate  fifteen  sections  of  salt- 
apriog  lands,"  as  the  "  Normal  School  Endowment  Fund,"  the  interest 
of  which  only  can  be  applied  to  the  above  purposes. 

The  Sehool  has  been  located  in  Ypsilanti,  the  citizens  of  that  beautiful 
▼iDige  having  tendered  for  the  use  of  the  School  an  eligible  lot  of 
ground,  a  subscription  of  $13,500  toward  a  suitable  building,  and  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  the  Model  School,  to  be  com- 
poied  of  the  children  of  the  village.  The  plan  of  the  building  has  been 
decided  on,  and  is  to  be  ready  for  the  occupation  of  the  Schod,  in  the 

eowie  of  1850. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

IN 

BRITISH  FROVINCE8. 
NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick,  in  1848, 
two  Training  Schools  were  established,  one  at  Fredericton,  and  the  other 
at  St  Johns,  as  an  experiment,  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  1850,  the 
act  was  continued  in  force  tYito  years  longer,  to  give  time  to  prepare  a 
more  comprehensive  measure  For  thie  education  of  teachers.  In  IsidO,  the 
school  at  Fredericton  was  united  with  that  at  St  Johns,  which  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  H.  DuvaL 

UPPER  CANADA. 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  was  established  at 
Toronto,  in  1846,  and  since  its  first  organization  has  been  under  the  im- 
mediate instruction  of  Professor  J.  B.  Robertson,  who  was  for  many  yean 
one  of  the  chief  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
National  Education  for  Ireland.  In  1850,  the  Provincial  Legislature  ap- 
propriated  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  procuring  a  site,  and  erecting  buildi^gi 
for  the  ^^  Provincial  Normal  and  Model  School."  The  September  mun- 
ber  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  Toronto,  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  and  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  province  to  eveiy 
school  district,  contains  the  following  notice : 

"  A  site  has  been  purchased,  consistfUg  of  neariy  eight  acres  of  gnmnd, 
beantifolly  situated  in  a  central  part  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  eoaposiiig  an  entire 
square.  This  ground  will  afibra  facilities  for  a  botanical  garaeiHHUie  proper 
accompaniment  of  the  Normal  School  lectures  in  vegetable  physiology;  also 
for  aericultural  experiments  on  a  limited  scale — an  anpropriate  illustratioii  of 
the  Normal  School  course  of  instraction  in  agricaitaral  cbemistrjr  and  seienee. 

The  Council  of  Pablic  Instruction  has  also  advertised  for  designs  and  plans 
for  the  Normal  and  Model  School  buildings,  including  rooms  for  a  school  of  art 
and  design, — offering  liberal  premiums,  so  as  to  insure  the  contributioiis  of  tlM 
highest  architectural  science  and  skill  in  the  country." 

Not  one  of  the  United  States  has  made  mora  progress  in  the  last  ten 
years  than  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  carrying  into  soocenful 
operation  a  system  of  common  schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev. 
Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.,  chief  superintendent  of  the  department  Dr. 
Ryerson 's  "  Report  on  the  Organization  of  a  System  of  Elementary  In- 
struction for  Upper  Canada,"  in  1846,  embodies  the  results  of  neaMy  two 
years'  observation  on  the  practical  workings  of  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems in  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  education. 
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CIRCULAR. 


This  Tolume,  although  prepared  from  documeDts  originally  col- 
lected, from  time  to  time,  to  assist  the  undersigned  in  maturing  his 
own  views  and  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  conunon  schools  of 
Connecticut,  and  particularly  in  devising  modes  of  operating  benefi- 
cially for  the  advancement  of  the  teacher^s  profession,  here  and  in 
Rhode  Island,  is  not  intended,  exclusively  or  mainly,  for  circulation 
b  thia  State.  It  embodies  information  which  the  author  believes 
can  be  made  available  in  organizing  new,  and  improving  existing  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction,  and  particularly  institutions  and  agencies, 
designed  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  in  every  State  of 
this  Union.  Its  value  does  not  consist  in  its  conveying  the  specula* 
tioDs  or  limited  experience  of  the  author,  but  the  matured  views  and 
raried  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators  and  teachers,  through 
ft  succession  of  years,  and  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances  of 
government,  society  and  religion.  It  is  believed  that  every  teacher, 
ftnd  every  school  officer,  who  will  peruse  these  pages  with  any  de- 
gree of  attention,  can  gain  valuable  hints  and  reliable  information,  as 
to  the  experience  of  States  and  Institutions,  which  can  be  turned  to 
good  account  in  his  own  school,  and  his  own  sphere  of  admlnistra. 
live  duty. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 

Hartford,  January  13,  1851. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practical  value  of  the  experiouce 
of  Germany  and  other  European  States  in  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration  of  Systems  of  Public  Instruction,  to  t'  ose  who  are  engaged 
io  the  work  of  establishing  and  improving  Public  Schools  in  this 
country,  no  one  who  has  reflected  at  all  on  this  subject,  can  doubt  the 
Applicability,  with  some  modifications,  of  many  of  the  institutions  and 
agencies  which  are  employed  there,  especially  in  Germany,  Ho!- 
i&nd,  and  Switzerland,  to  secure  the  thorough  professional  education, 
wd  progressive  improvement  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 
Among  these  institutions  and  agencies  are, 

1.  Institutions  supported  by  the  government,  wholly,  or  mainly 
devoted  to  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of  education  as  a 
Science,  and  in  methods  of  teaching  as  an  art.  In  most  of  the  Ger. 
man  States  these  institutions  are  known  as  Teachers'  Seminaries, 
ud  are  not  composed  of  children,  but  of  teacherj,  or  of  candidates 
ibr  admission  to  the  profession,  with  one  or  more  schools  for  children 
umexed  but  subordinate  to  them  as  schools  of  practice. 

Institutions  of  this  class  are  not  confined  to  training  teachers  for 
primary  or  elementary  schools,  but  are  established  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  professors  and  teachers  in  universities,  and  schools  of  second- 
try  and  superior  education. 

2.  Courses  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching, 
to  classes  of  young  persons  who  have  gone  through  the  stud'es  of  the 
primary  school,  and  who  enjoy  opportunities  of  observat'on  ar.d  prac- 
tice as  assistants,  in  the  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
•chools,  in  which  these  lectures  are  given.  These  schools  composed 
^f children,  are  always  located  in  brge  towns,  and  were  originally 
<leDominated  Normal  Schools,  because  they  were  patterns,  or  models, 
for  the  imitation  of  the  class  of  teac'ers, — the  rule  or  law  of  their 
practical  operation.     The  name  was  first  applied  in  Austria,  where 
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this  system  of  training  teachers  still  prevails,  and  was  adopted,    k 
France  to  designate  institutions  which  are  properly  Teachers'  Soju- 
inaries.     Through  the  reports  and  treatises  of  French  writers  ca 
education,  the  word  Normal  has  been  introduced  into  the  EoglM 
language,  as  synonymous  with  Teachers'  Seminaries,  when  used 
in  connection  with  schools.     Courses  of  Lectures  on  Didactics  and 
Pedagogy  are  common  in  the  Universities  and  Theological  Schools 
of  Grermany,  and  are  frequented  by  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  tbe 
Gymnasia,  and  other  schools  of  Secondary  and  Superior  Education. 
In  some  of  the  German  States  students  of  theology  are  required  to 
attend  these  lectures  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  right  per* 
formance  of  the  duties  of  school  committees,  •  which  are  always, 
although  not  exclusively,  composed  of  clergymen  of  different  denom- 
inations. 

3.  A  combination  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  and  the  Nonnal  . 
School,  (in  its  original  acceptance,  of  courses  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tice as  assistants  in  model  or  pattern  schools,)  with  a  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  business  of  teaching.  This  is  the  plan  of  pre* 
paring  teachers  which  has  worked  admirably  in  Holland,  and  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  England,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

4.  Institutions,  composed,  not  of  teachers  or  candidates  for  teach- 
ing, in  attendance  only  for  a  limited  period,  ranging  from  six  moQths 
to  four  years,  as  in  Teachers'  Seminaries  and  Normal  Schoolsi  but 
of  members,  who,  having  passed  through  a  novitiate,  or  preparatory 
oourse  to  test  their  vocation,  are  devoting  themselves  for  life,  firom 
religious  motives,  under  a  rule  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  but  without 
a  vow,  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  These  institutions,  {Ecoks- 
moire,  or  Mother  Schools,)  originated  in  France,  and  the  principal 
congregations  are  known  as  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. 
The  teachers  are  models  of  industry  and  Christian  devotion  in  their 
vocation,  and  their  Schools  for  the  poor  are  among  the  best  element* 
ary  schools  in  Europe.  A  modification  of  these  institutions  has  been 
recently  introduced  at  Kaisersworth,  and  Berlin,  in  Prussia. 

5.  An  Itinerating  Normal  School  Agency,  by  which  superior 
teachers,  of  experience  and  the  requisite  tact  and  talent  for  the  busi- 
ness circulate  among  the  schools  of  a  particular  district,  not  mainly 
for  the  purposes  of  inspection,  but  for  familiar  conversation  with 
teachers,  and  practical  illustrations  in  their  school-rooms,  of  improved 
methods  of  arranging  the  studies,  and  conducting  the  recitations  and 
discipline  of  the  schools. 
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6.  A  system  of  examination,  by  which  only  persons  of  the  right 
^t,  character,  attainments,  and  practical  skill,  are  licensed  to 
teach,  combined  with  modes  of  school  inspection,  by  which  incompe- 
tent and  unworthy  members  are  excluded  from  the  profession. 

7.  Plans  of  associations  of  the  teachers  of  a  town  or  larger  district, 
far  periodical  conferences  for  mutual  and  professional  improvement. 

8.  Legal  recognition  of  the  true  value  of  the  teacher's  office,  by 
eiemption  from  duties  which  will  interfere  with  the  full  performance 
oTits  duties,  and  by  provision  for  its  permanence  and  adequate  com- 
peosation,  independent  of  the  negligence  or  parsimony  of  parents 
tod  municipal  authorities. 

9.  A  system  of  promotion  from  a  less  desirable  school,  to  one 
more  so  in  respect  to  studies,  location,  and  salary,  dependent  not  upon 
fiiToritism,  but  generally  on  the  results  of  an  open  and  impartial  ex- 
unination. 

10.  Access  to  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  to 
educational  periodicals,  by  which  the  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  is  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  experienced  teachers 
in  his  own  and  other  times,  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

11.  Facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  some  industrial  pursuit,  out  of 
aehool  hours,  which  will  add  to  the  happiness  and  emoluments  of  the 
tettcher,  without  diminishing  his  personal  influence  as  the  educator 
of  the  community. 

12.  A  system  of  savings,  aided  and  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
mmt,  bat  founded  in  habits  of  thrift  and  forecast  in  the  teachers,  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  themselves  in  old  age,  or  sickness,  and 
tar  their  families,  in  case  of  death. 

By  these  and  other  institutions,  agencies  and  means,  recognized 
or  established  in  some  of  the  best  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
Biin^,  the  office  of  teacher  has  been  greatly  elevated  in  useful- 
ness, and  in  social  and  pecuniary  consideration.     It  is  the  object  of 
thi#  Tolume  to  bring  together  the  experience  of  different  states  in  this- 
most  important  department  of  the  whole  field  of  educational  labor, 
■s  presented  in  official  documents,  and  the  observations  of  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  educators.     For  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  done,  and  for  many  omissions  of  historical  facts,  the  au* 
thor  can  offer  no  other  apology  than  the  simple  statement  that  he  has 
found  the  time  he  could  devote  to  its  performance  altogether  too  short 
and  that  a  portion  of  this  time  has  been  occupied  by  official  duties,  or 
rendered  useless  for  this  purpose  by  ill  health. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  save  some  misapprehension  of  his  own  views 
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to  remark,  that  with  all  these  agencies  for  the  education  and  in 

provement  of  teachers,  the  public  schools  of  Europe,  with  their  ill 

stitutions  of  government  and  society,  do  not  turn  out  such  practioi 

and  efficient  men  as  our  own  common  schools,  acting  in  concert  wid 

our  religious,  social,  and  political  institutions.     A  boy  educated  i 

a  district  school  of  New  England,  taught  for  a  few  months  in  A 

winter,  by  a  rough,  half-educated  but  live  teacher,  who  is  eamia 

his  way,  by  his  winter's  work  in  the  school-room  out  of  the  profa 

sion  into  something  which  will  pay  better,  and  in  the  summer  bj 

young  female,  just  out  of  the  oldest  class  of  the  winter  school,  tf 

with  no  other  knowledge  of  teaching  than  what  she  may  have  gld 

ered  by  observation  of  the  diverse  practices  of  some  ten  or  twrfi 

instructors,  who  must  have  taught  the  school  under  the  intennitM 

and  itinerating  system  which  prevails  universally  in  the  country  4| 

tricts  of  New  England — a  boy  thus  taught  through  his  school  )^ 

but  subjected  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  stirring  influences  of  a -Al 

press,  of  town  and  school  district  meetings,  of  constant  interoofll 

with  those  who  are  mingling  with  the  world,  and  in  the  affafalj 

public  life,  and  beyond  all  these  influences,  subjected  early  tOm 

wholesome  discipline,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  taking  caiVI 

himself,  and  the  aflairs  of  the  house  and  the  farm,  will  have 

capacity  for  business,  and  exhibit  more  intellectual  activity  and 

satility  than  the  best  scholar  who  ever  graduated  from  a  Pi 

school,  but  whose  school  life,  and  especially  the  years  which  imi» 

diately  follow,  are  subjected  to  the  depressing  and  repressing  infill' 

ences  of  a  despotic  government,  and  to  a  state  of  society  in  whfdi 

every  thing  is  flxed  both  by  law  and  the  iron  rule  of  custom.    Bal 

this  superiority  is  not  due  to  the  school,  but  is  gained  in  spite 

school.     Our  aim  should  be  to  make  the  school  better,  and  to 

all  the  influences  of  home  and  society,  of  religion  and  free 

tions,  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  best  teaching  of  the  bestteacUR 

Hariford,  January  13, 1851. 
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GERMANY. 


^,*  as  a  whole,  as  one  people,  and  not  to  any  particular 
my,  as  now  recognized  on  the  map  of  Europe,  belongs  the 
iioroughly  organizing  a  system  of  public  education  under 
tion  of  the  civil  power.  Here,  too,  education  first  assumed 
name  of  a  science,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  training 
ret  taught  systematically  in  seminaries  established  for  this 
e. 

lermany,  or  to  any  one  people  or  any  civil  authority  any 
the  Christian  Church,  belongs  the  higher  credit  of  first  in- 
jblic  school,  or  mthcr  the  parochial  school,  for  the  elemen- 

of  the  poor,  which  was  the  earliest  form  which  this  mighty 
>dern  society  assumed.  After  the  third  century  of  the 
whenever  a  Christian  church  was  planted,  or  religious  in- 
blished,  there  it  was  the  aim  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
bund,  in  some  fofm,  a  school  for  the  nurture  of  children  and 
service  of  religion  and  duties  of  society.  Passing  by  the 
nd  catechetical  schools,  we  find,  as  early  as  529,  the  council 
ngly  recommending  the  establishment  of  village  schools, 

at  Mayencc  ordered  that  the  parochial  priests  should  have 

luoiif  in  his  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^Dufch  and  Oerman  Schaph,*' 
>n  ID  1840.  well  sayn  : 

in  mind  that  the  German  atates,  although  under  difl^rent  iroTemmenta,  are 
DCt  from,  and  independent  of  eaf  h  other,  as  France  and  Spain,  or  aa  Roairia 

Each  of  the  German  Rtatev  is  influenced  more  or  lew  by  every  other;  the 
ejuxta-position,  and  being  linked  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  !••- 
re.  The  boundary  line  that  separated  Prussia  from  Ilesae  on  one  aide,  or 
lother,  is  not  more  defined  than  that  of  a  count/  or  pariab  in  Engluid.  A 
a  post  painted  with  striiies,  in  a  public  road,  informs  the  traTeler  that  ha  la 
tate  into  another,  that  these  territorial  divisions  make  nochanire  in  the  gremt 
the  people :  whatever  the  name  of  the  stale,  or  the  color  of  the  stripea,  the 
y  provincial  diflTcrences,  are  the  same  :  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  Ibey 

The  national  spirit  mar  alwars  be  gathered  from  the  national  aonga,  and  In 
popular  are  those  which  speak  of  all  Germans  as  brothers,  and  allGermMi 
to  one  common  country,  as  may  be  fathered  from  the  Ibllowlnf  paaaaffa  ei 
t:— 

doea  a  German  claim  1  Adorn  the  landscape  of  the  Rhine  1 

i ;  know'st  thou  its  namel  Oh  no,  oh  no.  not  there,  alone, 

-Saxony  1  The  land,  with  pride,  we  call  oar  own. 

».  or  on  the  aea  1  Not  there.    A  German'a  heart  or  mind 

Saltic's  plains  of  sand  1  Is  to  no  narrow  realm  confined. 

^  of  Switzerland  1  Where'er  he  heara  hia  native  tongue, 

Iriatic  shores  1  When  hymns  of  praiae  to  God  are 

Pruialan  eagle  soars  1  There  is  bla  Fathf-rlantI,  and  he 

eorered  by  the  vine,  Haa  but  one  coontry— Germaay  I" 

2 
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•ehools  in  the  towns  and  villages,  that  the  little  children  of  all  the  faith* 
fol  might  learn  letters  from  them ;  ''  let  them  receive  and  teach  these 
with  the  utmost  charity,  that  they  themselves  may  shine  as  the  stara  for 
ever.  Let  them  receive  no  remuneration  from  their  scholars,  unless  what 
the  parents  through  charity  may  voluntarily  offer."  A  council  at  Rome, 
in  836,  under  Eugene  II.,  ordained  that  there  should  be  three  kinds  ot* 
schools  established  throughout  Christendom ;  episcopal,  parochial  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  others  wherever  there  could  be  found  place  and 
opportimity.  In  836,  Lothaire  I.  promulgated  a  decree  to  establish  eight 
public  schools  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  "  in  order  that  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given  to  all,  and  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  drawn  from 
poverty  and  the  didiculty  of  repairing  to  remote  places."  The  tliird 
council  of  Lateran,  in  1179,  says :  "  Since  the  Church  of  God,  as  a  piou« 
mother,  is  bound  to  provide  that  opportunity  for  learning  should  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  poor,  who  are  without  help  from  patrimonial  richeSi 
be  it  ordained,  that  in  every  cathedral  there  should  be  a  master  to  teach 
both  clerks  and  poor  scholars  gratis."  This  decree  was  enlarged  and 
again  enforced  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215.  Hence,  in  all  colleges 
of  canons,  one  bore  the  title  of  the  scholastic  canon.  The  council  of 
Lyons,  in  1215,  decreed  ''that  in  all  cathedral  churches,  and  others  pro- 
vided with  adequate  revenues,  there  should  be  established  a  school  and  a 
teacher  by  the  bishop  and  chapter,  who  should  teach  the  clerks  and 
other  poor  scholars  gnitis  in  grammar,  and  for  this  purpose  a  stipend 
should  be  assigned  him."* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  popular  school,  as  now  generally  under- 
stood— every  where  the  offspring,  and  con\panion  of  the  Church ;  sharing 
with  her,  in  large  measure,  the  imperfections  which  attach  to  all  new 
institutions  and  all  human  instrumentalities;  encountering  peculiar  diffi- 
culties from  the  barbarism  of  the  age  and  people  through  which  it  passed, 
and  which  it  was  its  mission  to  enlighten ;  and  every  where  crippled  by 
insufficient  endowments,  unqualified  teachers,  and  the  absence  of  all  text 
books,  and  necessary  aids  to  instruction  and  illustration.  The  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing,  in  1440,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  books  at 
prices  which  brought  them  more  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  the  study  and  use  of  the  vernacular  language  by  scholars  and 
divines,  and  particularly  its  employment  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible, 
hymns,  popular  songs,  school  books,  and  in  religious  instruction  gener- 
ally;  the  recognition  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  cities,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  the  higher  civil  power,  of  the  right,  duty  and  interest  of  the 
state,  in  connection  with,  or  independent  of  the  church,  to  provide  liberally 
and  efficiently  for  the  education  of  all  children  and  youth;  and  above  alL 
the  intense  activity  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  religious  movement 
of  Luther,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  assertkin  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Uie  scriptures ;  the  break- 
ing op  of  existing  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  the  diversion  of  funds 


*  Dif bj'a  Mores  OathoUcl. 
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from  religious  to  educational  purposes, — all  these  causes,  combined  with 
the  general  progress  of  society,  co-operated  to  introduce  an  advantageous 
change  in  the  organization,  administration,  instruction  and  discipline  ot 
the  popular  school  But  the  progress  actually  made  from  year  to  year, 
and  century  even  to  century,  was  slow,  and  after  three  hundred  years  of 
effi>rt,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  even  in  those  states  and  communities 
which  have  accomplished  the  most  toward  improving  the  outward  or- 
ganization and  instrumentalities  of  the  schools,  and  above  {ill  its  internal 
life  in  the  improved  qualification  and  position  of  the  teachers — for  as  is 
the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  A  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  names  in  the  history  of  popular  education  in  Germany,  and 
through  Germany,  of  Modern  Europe,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  at 
this  time  and  in  this  connection.  Among  these  names  stands  prominent 
llmt  of  Martin  Luther. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  1526,  Luther  says:* 

"Since we  are  all  required,  and  especially  the  magistrates,  above  all  other 
tkings,  to  educate  the  youth  who  are  born  and  are  growing  up  among  us,  and 
to  train  them  up  io  the  fear  of  God  and  iu  the  ways  of  virtue,  it  is  needful  that 
ve  have  schools  and  preachers  and  pastors.  If  the  parents  will  not  reform, 
Ihcy  must  go  their  way  to  ruin,  but  if  the  young  are  neglected,  and  left  without 
edacation,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  state ;  and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  country 
will  swarm  with  vile  and  lawless  people,  so  that  our  safety,  no  less  than  the 
command  of  God  requireth  us  to  foresee  and  ward  oH'the  evil."  He  maintains 
in  (hat  letter  that  the  government,  "  as  the  natural  guardian  of  all  the  young," 
has  the  right  to  compel  the  people  to  support  schools.  ''  What  is  necessary  to 
the  well-b^ing  of  a  state,  that  should  be  supplied  by  those  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  such  state  Now  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  and  bear  nile.  If  the  people  are  too  |)oor  to  pay  the 
expense,  and  are  already  burdened  with  taies,  then  the  monastic  funds,  which 
were  originally  given  for  such  purposes,  are  to  be  employed  in  that  way  to  re- 
lieve the  people."  The  cloisters  were  abandoned  in  many  cases,  and  the  diflS- 
cult  qnestion,  what  was  to  be  done  with  their  funds,  Luther  settled  in  this  judi- 
eioiis  manner.  How  nearly  did  he  approach  to  the  policy  now  so  extensively 
idopted  in  this  cocmtry,  of  supporting  schools  partly  by  taxation  and  partly  by 
faoos  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

In  15^  he  wrote  a  remarkable  production,  entitled  '*  An  Address  to  the 
Common  Councils  of  all  the  Cities  of^  Germany  in  behalf  of  Christian  Schools," 
bom  which  a  few  passages  may  here  be  extracted.  After  some  introductory 
remarks,  he  comes  directly  to  his  point,  and  says  to  his  countrymen  collec- 
tively: 

•*!  entreat  you,  in  God's  behalf  and  that  of  the  poor  youth,  not  to  think  so 
Mfhily  of  this  matter  as  many  do.    It  is  a  grave  and  serious  thing,  affecting 
Ife  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the  worid,  that  we  apply  our- 
lelres  to  the  work  of  aiding  and  instructing  the  young.    .    .    .    .    .    .    If  so 

much  be  expended  ever?  year  in  weapons  of  war,  roads,  dams,  and  countless 
oiher  thinss  of  the  sort 'for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  city;  why  should  not 
ve  expend  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  ignorant  youth,  to  provide  them 
with  skillfal  teachers  1  God  hath  verily  visited  us  Germans  in  mercy  and 
pfta  ns  a  truly  golden  year.  For  we  now  have  accomplished  and  learned 
yoang  men,  adorned  with  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  art,  who  could  be  of 
peat  service  if  employed  to  teach  the  young.    .    .    . 

Even  if  the  parents'were  qualified,  and  were  also  inclined  to  teach,  they  have 
nmnch  else  to  do  in  their  business  and  household  affairs  that  they  can  not  find 
ike  time  to  educate  their  children.    Thus  there  is  a  necessity  that  public  teach- 


*  TlM  fbOowtiv  extnels  an  taiken  from  Or.  SMTt* »  Lifk  qT  Martin  Luthtr^"  pubUshtd  \n 
^ ' — - — 1  annday  flebool  UntoD. 
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era  be  provided.  Otherwise  each  ODe  would  have  to  teach  his  own  childm 
which  woald  be  for  the  common  people  too  great  a  burden.  Many  a  fine  bo 
would  be  neglected  on  account  ofpovertv ;  and  many  an  orphan  would  woM 
from  the  negligence  of  guardians.  And  those  who  have  no  children  wool 
not  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  the  whole  matter.  Therefore  it  become! 
rulers  and  magistrates  to  use  the  greatest  care  and  diligence  in  respect  to  A 
education  of  the  young. 

The  diligent  and  pious  teacher  who  properly  instructeth  and  traineth  A 
young,  can  never  be  lully  rewarded  with  money.  If  I  were  to  leave  my  oflto 
as  preacher,  I  would  next  chose  that  of  schoolmaster,  or  teacher  of  boys;  for 
know  that,  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  greatest,  best,  and  most  osenil  toci 
tion;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two  is  the  better;  for  it  is  hard  I 
reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  to  do,  while  the  yoong  tm 
can  be  made  to  bend  without  breaking." 

In  1527,  a  visitation  was  made  of  the  churches  and  schools  of  the  elec 
torate  of  Saxony,  in  which  more  than  thirty  men  were  employed  a  whol 
year.  The  result  in  respect  to  education  was,  that  the  ^^  Saxon  aclm 
system,"  ns  it  was  called,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Joint  labors  of  Luther  aK 
Melancthon ;  and  thus  the  foundation  was  laid  (or  the  magnificent  orgtm 
ization  of  schools  to  which  Germany  owes  so  much  of  her  present  faoMi 

In  a  letter  to  Margrave  George,  of  Bradenburg,  July  18, 1529: — 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  Melancthon  and  myself,  upoif  mature  consideratia 
think  best  to  be  done.    First,  we  think  the  cloisters  and  foundations  may 

tinue  to  stand  till  their  inmates  die  out Secondly,  it  would 

exceedingly  well  to  establish  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  principality  a  lcan_ 
school,  in  which  shall  be  taught,  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  law,  and   . 
the  arts,  from  whence  preachers,  pastors,  clerks,  counselors,  &c.,   nuj 
taken  for  the  whole  principality.    To  this  object  should  the  income  or 
cloisters  and  other  religious  foundations  be  applied,  so  as  to  give  an  bononi 
support  to  learned  men ;  two  in  theology,  two  in  law,  one  in  medicine, 

matnematics,  and  four  or  five  for  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  Arc 

Thirdly,  in  all  the  towns  and  villages,  good  schools  for  children  should  be 
tablished,  from  which  those  who  are  adapted  to  higher  studies  might  be 
and  trained  up  for  the  public." 


Under  these  instructions  and  appeals  a  school  law  was  adopi 
Wirtemberg  in  1559,  and  modified  in  1565 ;  in  Saxony  in  1560,  ^ 
improved  in  1580;  in  Hesse  in  1565;  and  in  Brandenberg,  still  eaii& 
which  recognized  and  provided  for  the  classification,  inspection,  and  OB 
port  of  public  schools  on  substantially  the  same  plan  which  prevailflB 
this  day  throughout  Germany. 

The  pedagogical  work  of  Luther — his  labors  to  improve  the  meiium^ 
instruction — were  continued  by  Trotzendorf,*  in  Groldberg,  from  153^0 
1556;  by  Sturm,  in  Strasbourg,  from  1550  to  15S9;  by  Neander.  in  1 
feid,  fiom  1570  to  1595,  whose  schools  were  all  Normal  Schools,  in  tl 
original  acceptation  of  the  term,  paUtem  or  model  schools,  of  their  ti«» 
They  were  succeeded  by  Wolfgang  Ratich,  born  at  Wilster,  in  HoIsCtft 
in  1571 ;  by  Christopher  Helwig,  born  near  Frankfort,  in  1581 ;  anJ  ' 
Amos  Comenius,  bom  at  Comna,  in  Moravia,  in  1592 ;  who  all  labcpi^ 
by  their  writings,  and  by  organizing  schools  and  courses  of  inatructioiRf  ^ 
disseminate  improved  methods  of  teaching.  Comenius  was  invitedl  ' 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1631,  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  ii 


*  TroOendorf pmeticfd  the  monitorial  sjMem  of  inftrnction  two  hundred  and  mtr  vmS*  ^ 
fore  Dr.  Bell  or  Joaeph  Lancacter  tet  op  their  ehdma  for  Hi  dIseoTerj. 
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ing  hie  method  into  the  public  institutions  of  that  country.    But  in- 

commotions  interrupted  and  ultimately  defeated  his  plans. 
In  1618,  the  religious  war — known  as  the  Thirty  Yetirs^  war — broke  out 
Germany,  and  for  ai^  entire  generation  swept  over  the  land,  wasting 
fields,  destroying  cities,  tearing  fathers  from  the  protection  ot 
eir  families,  scattering  teachers  and  schools,  and  arresting  the  progress 
all  spiritual  and  educational  improvement.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  states  during  its  progress,  the  civil  government  be- 
to  take  effectual  steps  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  at  school, 
^y  making  it  compulsory  on  parents,  on  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  neglect,  to  send  them  during  a  certain  age.  This  was  first  attempted 
ia  Gotha,  in  1643 ;  in  Heildesheim,  in  1663;  and  in  Prussia,  in  1669 ;  and 
Oalemberg,  in  1681.  About  this  period,  two  men  appeared,  Philip  J. 
Spener,  born  in  the  Alsace  in  1635,  and  Augustus  Herman  Franke,  bom 
«tt  Lubeck  in  1663 ;  who,  the  first  by  the  invention  of  the  catechetic 
method,  and  the  last,  a  pupil  of  the  former,  by  the  foundation  of  the 
orphan-bouse  at  Halle  in  1606,  were  destined  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  education  in  Germany. 

The  history  of  the  orphan-house  at  Halle,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
practical  Christian  charity,  and  the  ever-extending  results  of  educational 
kbor.  While  pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  distributing  bread  to  the  poor,  with  whose  poverty  and  ignorance  he 
Was  equally  distressed.  To  relieve  at  once  their  physical  and  spiritual 
destitution,  he  invited  old  and  young  into  his  house,  and  while  he  distributed 
alms,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  oral  and  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  benefit  the  orphan  children  still 
more,  he  took  a  few  into  his  family  in  1694.  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
^(Is  of  the  charitable,  he  resorted  to  the  following  expedient,  according 
to  his  biographer,  Dr.  Guerike : 

"He  caosed  a  box  to  be  fastened  up  in  the  parlor  of  the  parsonage-house, 

and  wrote  over  it, '  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have 

Heed,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dweileth  the 

love  of  God  in  him  "?'  (I  John  iii.  17,)  and  underneath,  '  Every  one  according  as 

Ike  porposcth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give;  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity;  for 

Qod  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,'  (2  Cor.  ix.  17.)    This  box,  which  was  destined 

fer  the  reception  of  the  casual  gifts  of  those  who  visited  Franks,  was  fixed  an 

*t  the  commencement  of  1(595;  and  not  in  vain.    The  pa.ssage  (2  Cor.  Ii.  8,^ 

ll«d  (alien  in  his  way,  a  .^hort  time  before  this  circumstance,  and  now  ocetrred 

^kkt  incident  related' in  his  letter  to  Schade.    *  This,'  says  he,  'served  to  show 

le,  how  God  is  able  to  make  us  abound  in  every  good  work.* 

•  After  the  poor*s-box  had  been  fixed  up  in  my  dwelling  about  a  quarter  of  a 

r,'  relates  Franks,  *a  certain  person  put,  at  one  time,  four  dollars  and  s!x- 

I  groschen  into  it    On  taking  this  sum  into  my  hand,  I  exclaimed  with 

^leat liberty  of  faith, — This  is  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  something  really 

^Qod  ma.n  be  accomplished;  I  will  commence  a  school  with  it  for  the  poor. 

wVlthoai  conferring,  therefore,  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  acting  under  the  im- 

^ilse  of  faith,  I  made  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  the  amount  of 

«%o  dollars,  and  engaged  a  poor  student  to  instruct  the  poor  children  for  a  couple 

^  boors  daily,  promising  to  give  him  six  groschen  weekly  for  so  doing,  in  the 

^epe  that  Qod  would  meanwhile  grant  more;  since  in  this  manner  a  couple  of 

wMlare  would  be  spent  in  eight  weeks.' 

Franki,  who  was  ready  to  oflTer  op  whatever  he  had  to  the  service  of  his 
^slgkbor,  fixed  apon  the  ante-chamber  of  his  stndy,  for  the  school-room  of  the 
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poor  children,  who  began  regularly  to  receive  instruction  at  Easter,  16X 
this  school-room,  he  caused  a  second  box  to  be  fixed  up.  with  the  inscri 
'  For  the  expenses  of  the  instruction  of  the  children,  neearal  books,  &e.,'  u 
demeath, '  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord;  and  that  i 
he  hath  given,  will  he  pay  him  again,*  (Prov.  xix.  17.) 

At  Wniisuniide,  Franks  was  visited  by  some  friends,  who  were  much  p] 
at  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  to  which  they  contributed  a  few  d< 
Others  also  gave  small  donations,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  school-box. 
afler  WhiUtuntide,  when  some  of  the  townspeople  saw  how  regular] 
children  of  the  poor  received  instruction,  they  became  desirous  of  sending 
children  likewise  to  the  same  teacher,  and  offered  to  pay  him  weekly  a 
chen  for  each  child ;  so  that  the  teacher  now  received  sixteen  groschen  w 
for  a  five-hours'  daily  instruction.  The  number  of  his  scholars,  that  sni 
amounted  to  between  fiHy  and  sixty,  of  which  the  poor,  besides  gratuitoi 
struction,  also  received  alms,  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  to  incite  them  to  i 
school  the  more  willingly.  Donations  in  money,  and  linen,  for  shirts  ft 
poor  children,  began  now  to  arrive  from  other  places. 

About  Whitsuntide  of  the  same  year,  Franks  laid  also  the  first  foonc 
for  what  was  subseouently  called  the  royal  school.  The  widow  of  a  nobl 
desired  him  to  sena  her  a  domestic  tutor  fur  her  own,  and  one  of  her  fr 
children.  He  found  no  one  who  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  his  St 
and  therefore  proposed  to  the  parents,  to  send  their  children  to  Halle,  am 
he  would  then  provide  for  their  education,  by  able  teachers  and  guan 
The  parents  agreed  to  this  plan ;  and  a  few  months  afterward,  an  addl 
number  of  youths  were  sent,  and  thus  originated  the  seminary  above  roenti 
which,  in  1709,  consisted  of  an  inspector,  twenty-three  teachers,  and  sei 
two  scholars ;  and  in  1711,  by  means  of  Frank6*s  exertions,  had  a  buildin 
propriated  exclusively  to  it. 

In  the  summer  of  tne  same  year,  1695,  Franks  unexpectedly  and  udm 
edly  received  a  very  considerable  contribution ;  for  a  person  of  rank  w? 
him  with  the  ofierof  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  a 
the  poor,  and  especially  among  the  indigent  students.  This  money  was  si 
afterwanl  paid  over  to  him.  He  then  selected  twenty  poor  students,  wbc 
assisted  with  a  weekly  donation  of  four,  eight,  or  twelve  groschen;  'and 
says  he,  *  was  in  reality  the  origin  of  the  poor  students'  participating  to  the 
ent  hour,  in  the  benefits  of  the  orphan-house.' 

In  the  autumn  there  was  no  longer  sufficient  room  in  the  parsonage  fo 
increasing  number  of  scholars ;  he  therefore  hired  a  school-room  of  one  • 
neighbors,  and  a  second  in  the  beginnino:  of  the  winter.  He  then  divide 
scholars  into  two  classes,  and  providea  a  separate  teacher  for  the  childi 
the  townspeople,  and  another  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Each  teacher 
four  hours  instruction  daily,  and  received  a  guilder  weekly,  besides  lod 
and  firing  gratis. 

But  Franks  was  soon  made  to  see,  that  many  a  hopeful  child  was  depj 
when  out  of  school,  of  all  the  benefit  he  received  in  it.  The  idea  thei 
occurred  to  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1695,  to  undertake  the  entire  charge  and 
cation  of  a  limited  number  of  children ;  '  and  this,'  says  be, '  was  the  fir 
citement  I  felt,  and  the  first  idea  of  the  erection  of  an  orphan-house,  even  t 
I  possessed  the  smallest  funds  for  the  purpose.  On  mentioning  this  pi 
some  of  my  friends,  a  pious  individual  felt  induced  to  fund  the  sum  ol 
hundred  dollars  for  that  purpose, — twenty-five  dollars  for  the  interest  on  i 
were  to  be  paid  over  every  Christmas,  which  has  also  been  regularly  recc 
On  reflecting  upon  this  instance  of  the  divine  bounty,  I  wished  to  seek  oat 
poor  orphan  child,  who  might  be  supported  by  the  yearly  interest.  On 
four  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  all  of  the  same  family,  were  broii| 
me.  I  ventured,  in  confidence  upon  God,  to  receive  the  whole  four ;  bat  a 
of  them  was  taken  by  some  other  good  people,  only  three  were  left ;  bat  a  t 
soon  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  Seen  taken.  I  took  thet 
these  four;  placed  them  with  religious  people,  and  gave  them  weekly  h 
dollar  (or  the  bringing  up  of  each.  On  this,  it  happened  to  me,  as  is  gen< 
the  case,  that  when  we  venture  to  give  a  groschen  to  the  poor  in  faith,  w< 
a/Verward  no  hesitation  in  venturing  a  dollar  upon  the  same  principle, 
after  having  once  begun  in  God's  name,  to  receive  a  few  poor  orphans  wi 
•Dj  human  prospect  of  certain  assistance,  (for  the  interest  of  the  tre  hm 
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dollars  was  not  safficient  to  feed  and  clothe  a  single  one.)  I  boldly  4eA  it  to  the 
Loidto  make  ap for  whatever  might  be  deficient.  Hence  the  orphan-house  was 
bjr  00  means  commenced  and  founded  upon  any  certain  sum  in  hand,  or  on  the 
assorances  of  persons  of  rank  to  take  upon  themselves  ihe  cost  and  charges,  or 
apoa  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  as  was  subsequently  reported,  and  as  some 
vere  inclined  to  suppose ;  but  solely  and  simply  in  reliance  on  the  living  God 
in  heaven. 

'  The  day  afler  I  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  four  orphans  above-men- 

tioaed,  two  more  were  added;  the  next  day,  another;  two  days  afterward,  a 

fourth,  and  one  more  afler  the  lapse  of  a  week.    So  that,  on  the  I6ih  November. 

1®5,  there  were  already  nine,  who  were  placed  with  pious  people.'    He  fixea 

tipoD  George  Henry  Neubauer,  a  student  of  divinity,  to  have  the  oversight  of 

their  education  and  their  bringing  up.    '  Meanwhile,'  continues  he,  *  the  faithful 

God  aDd  Father  of  the  fatherless,  who  is  able  to  do  abundantly  above  what  we 

cm  ask  or  think,  came  so  powerfully  to  my  aid,  that  foolish  reason  could  never 

hare  expected  it.    For  he  moved  the  hearts  of  those  persons  of  rank,  who  had 

girea  me  the  five  hundred  dollars  already  mentioned,  to  present  me  with  an 

additional  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.    And  in 

the  middle  of  the  winter,  another  person  of  rank  was  incited  to  send  me  three 

hondred  dollars  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  attention  to  the  poor.    Another 

individual  gave  a  hundred  dollars,  and  others  gave  donations  of  smaller  sums.' 

Franke  had  hitherto  distributed  the  money  destined  for  the  npor  students 

weekly ;  but  in  1696,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  instead  of  a  weekly  allowance. 

to  give  them  dinner  gratuitously  ;  'in  the  firm  confidence  in  God,  that  he  would- 

frm  time  to  time  send  such  supplies,  as  to  enable  this  arrangement  to  be  con- 

linaed'    By  this  he  expected  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  poor  students ;  he 

eoaldalso,  in  this  manner,  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  and  possess  a 

better  insight  into  their  life  and  conduct ;  and  lastly,  restrain  the  applications 

of  the  less  needy,  '  who  would  gladly  have  been  more  delicately  fed.'    Two 

open  tables  were  therefore  provided— each  for  twelve  poor  students;  and  that 

one  thing  might  assist  the  other,  he  selected  the  teachers  of  the  charitY-achool 

fiom  them.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  teachers'  seminary,  which  al'ierward 

gradually  arose  out  of  it. 

The  schools  of  the  children  of  the  townspeople  who  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
their  instruction,  though  inadequate  to  the  expense,  were  separated  from  the 
tebool  for  the  poor,  at  the  request  of  the  townspeople  themselves;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1607,  another  school  was  added  for  those  tradesmen's  children  who 
were  instructed  in  the  elements  of  superior  science.  About  this  time  also,  more 
dasses  were  required  in  the  orphan  school,  on  account  of  the  increased  number 
of  the  pupils.  The  boys  and  girls  received  separate  instruction,  and  when  any 
of  the  lormer  manifested  abilities,  they  were  again  separated  from  the  rest,  andf 
instructed  in  languages  and  the  sciences  by  particular  teachers.  In  May,  1699, 
Franks  united  this  class  of  the  orphan  chilaren  with  the  class  of  the  trades- 
men's children,  who  likewise  received  superior  instruction.  These  arrange- 
ments for  imparting  a  more  learned  education,  show  us  the  rucliments  from 
whence  the  Latin  school  or  Gymnasium  afterward  developed  itself  In  Frank6*s 
institaiions,  wliich  in  1709  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  children, 
of  whom  sixty-four  were  orphans,  divided  into  seven  classes ;  and  in  1730, 
by  more  than  five  hundred  pupils. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Orphan  House,  or  Hallische  Waisen- 
bam,   embraced  all  the  institutions  which  now  belong  to  it 

L  The  Orphan  Asylum,  established  in  1694,  in  which  over  5,000  or- 
pbaos  had  been  educated,  up  to  1838,  gratuitously.  Such  of  the  boys  as 
numfot  peculiar  talent,  are  prepared  for  the  university,  and  supported 
there. 

2.  The  Royal  Pcedagogium^  founded  in  1696,  for  the  education  of 
ehildreQ  of  rich  and  noble  families.  Up  to  1839,  2,850  individuals  had 
been  educated  in  this  boarding  institution.  The  profits  of  this  school  are 
M  over  to  the  orphan  asylum. 
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3.  The  Latin  School^  established  in  1697,  for  pupils  from  abroad,  of 
less  wealthy  condition  than  the  former,  and  for  boys  of  the  city  of  Halle. 

4.  The  German  School^  for  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  do  not  wish 
to  give  them  a  classic  education. 

These  several  schools  number  from  3,000  to  4,000  pupil8,*of  every  age, 
and  in  every  study.  Besides  these  schools  tliere  are  other  features  in  the 
institution. 

5.  The  Cansiein  Bible  PresSj  established  in  1712,  to  furnish  the  Bible 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  profits  on  the  sale  of  an  edition  are  aj^Iied  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  next  edition. 

6.  A  Library^  commenced  by  Franke  by  setting  apart  his  own  books 
for  the  use  of  his  schools,  and  which  now  number  20,000  volumes. 

7.  An  Apothecary*8  Shop^  commenced  by  Franke  as  a  medicine  chest 
ibr  the  poor,  and  the  profit  of  which,  after  furnishing  the  wants  of  the 
orphan-house,  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

8.  A  Book  Establishment^  in  which  the  classics,  and  school  books,  are 
published  at  a  low  price,  not  only  for  the  institution,  but  for  the  trade 
generally. 

9.  A  house  for  widows. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  labors  of  Franks,  because  he  proved  his  faith  in 
God  by  his  works,  and  because  he  was  an  educator  in  the  largest  aad 
best  sense  of  that  desi^rnation. 

According  to  his  biographer,  the  first  teachers'  class  was  founded  by 
Franke  in  1697,  by  providing  a  table  or  free  board  for  such  poor  students 
as  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  and  selecting,  a  few  years  later,  out  of  the 
whole  number,  twelve  who  exhibited  the  right  basis  of  piety,  knowledge, 
skill  and  desire  for  teaching,  and  constituting  them  his  ^  SemiDarium 
Pneceptorum,"  Teachers'  Seminary.  These  pupil  teachers  received 
separate  instructiqn  for  two  years,  and  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of 
tbethods,  in  the  classes  of  the  several  schools.  For  the  assistance  thus 
rendered  they  bound  themselves  to  teach  for  three  years  in  the  institution 
after  the  close  of  their  course.  In  1704.  according  to  Raumer,  this  plan 
was  matured,  and  the  supply  of  teachers  for  all  the  lower  classes  were 
drawn  from  this  seminary.  But  besides  the  teachers  trained  in  Uiis 
branch  of  Frank^'s  great  establishment,  hundreds  of  others,  attracted  by 
the  success  of  his  experiment,  resorted  to  Halle,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
to  profit  by  the  organization,  spirit  and  method  of  his  various  schools. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pupils  and  disciples,  may  be  named, 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the  communities  of  United  BrethreOi 
or  Moravians,  in  Herrnhut,  in  1722;  Steinmetz.  who  erected  a  Normal 
School  in  Rlosterbergen,  in  1730 ;  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  first  Real 

*  It  it  interestinf  to  a  visitor  to  remark  in  the  chief  cities  of  Cknoany,  darinff  certain  hoan 
the  rilence  oftlie  streets,  with  their  entire  desertion  by  children,  and  the  contrast  oflhe  cbaoM 
prodoced  by  the  clock  striking  twelve.  The  road  and  faoimn  then  suddenly  swarm  wifb 
chlMren.  carrying  books  and  slates,  and  returning  from  the  studies  of  the  morning.  The  most 
striking  sight  of  the  kind  we  ever  witnessed  was  at  Halle,  where,  as  we  approached  a  larft 
educational  establishment  called  the  "  Ilallische  Wa'senhaua  •*  the  whole  of  its  juvenile  ia. 
mates,  3.000  in  number,  iMirst  forth  into  the  street,  and  Ailing  up  the  entire  roadway,  formed 
fto  unbroken  stream  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.— Hiekton'B  Duiek  and  Qerman  fkhtmtt. 
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School  in  Berlin,  to  which  a  seminary  for  teachers  was  attached  in  1748 ; 
Ramhalt,  who  lectured  in  the  Universiries  in  Jena  and  Giessen  in  pedagogic, 
and  reformed  the  schools  in  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  Felhiger,  who  reorgan- 
ised the  schools  of  Silesia,  and  afterward  those  of  Austria ; — these,  and 
others  scarcely  less  distinguished,  were  among  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
eessfbl  teachers  of  the  day,  and  were  known  as  the  school  of  Pietists. 

The  educational  school  of  Franke  was  followed  by  Basedow,  (bom  at 
Hamburg,  in  1723,)  Campe,  and  Salzman,  who  acquired  for  themselves 
a  European  reputation  by  the  Philanthropinum.  founded  by  the  former  at 
Dessau,  in  1781. 

This  institution  gave  its  name  to  the  school  of  educationists,  known 
as  Philanthropinic,  and  which  prevails  at  this  day  in  some  sections  of  Ger- 
many. Its  earliest  development  on  the  continent  was  made  by  Rous- 
seau, in  his  "  Emile,''  and  by  John  Locke,  in  England,  in  his  '*  Thoughts 
on  Education."  Its  great  aim  was  the  formation  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  following  the  indications  of  na- 
tufe.  The  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  was  to  be  hardened  and  invigora- 
ted, and  prepared  to  execute  w^ith  energy  the  designs  of  the  mind.  The 
discipline  of  the  family  and  school  was  softened  by  constant  appeals  to 
the  best  principles  in  the  child's  nature.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to 
instniction  in  language,  music,  and  the  laws  and  objects  of  nature.  Many 
of  these  principles  became  engrafted  on  to  the  teachers  ofNormEd  Schools, 
and  through  their  pupils  were  introduced  into  the  common  schools. 

About  this  time  appeared  Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Philanthropinic  School,  and  by  his  example  and  writings,  dif* 
fused  a  new  spirit  among  the  schools  of  primary  instruction,  all  over  Eu- 
rope.   Although  born  in  Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  in   1746,  and  although 
bis  personal  labors  were  confined  to  his  native  country,  and  their  immedi- 
ate influence  was  weakened  by  many  defects  of  character,  still  his  gen- 
eral views  of  education  were  so  sound  and  just,  that  they  are  now  adopted 
by  teachers  who  never  read  a  word  of  his  life  or  writings,  and  by  many 
who  never  heard  of  his  name.     They  have  become  the  common  property 
ofteaciiers  and  educators  all  over  the  world.    A  brief  notice"*  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  system,  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  which  has 
moulded  Uie  entire  character  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  during  the  last 
half  century,  can  not  be  deemed  irrelevant. 

*'The  father  of  Pestalozzi,  who  was  a  pliysician,  died  wheD  he  was  quite 
jroQDg,  and  his  early  education  was  left  to  nis  mother,  and  an  old  domesiic  of 
the  family,  until  he  was  of  an  age  to  pass  into  the  grammar  school  of  Zurich. 
In  coDseoaeDce  of  such  an  education,  corresponding  entirely  to  his  natural  dis- 
poritioD,  he  retained  a  remarkable  gentleness  andsimpHcity  of  manners,  which 
eoDtinned  through  his  Ions  life,  and  produced  that  agreeahle  mixture  of  manly 
«nd  female  excellence,  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  interesting  to  children. 
to  whom  his  person  was  unattractive.  Oppressive  treatment  at  school,  and 
Bittppreheosion  of  his  views  in  riper  years,  gave  him.  however,  a  keen  sense 
of  jasuce,  which  roused  him  to  vinaicate  the  cause  of  tne  oppressed  among  the 
lover  classes  of  the  people,  and  often  made  his  language  as  a  writer,  bitter  and 
•iitistic 

'  AkMfed  tnm  ta  artiete  br  WilUam  C.  Woodbrldgt,  in  th«  Anaak  of  Edocttlon,  for  Janii- 
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der  to  render  edncation  efiectnal  and  useful.  He  was,  therefore,  as  little  di» 
posed  as  Basedow,  to  sustain  school  despotism ;  bat  he  did  not  rely  on  artifidil 
excitements,  such  as  those  addressed  to  emulation.  He  preferred  that  the  clril< 
dren  should  find  their  best  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  increased  in  tellecioa 
yi|ror ;  and  expected  the  teacher  to  render  the  instruction  so  attractive,  that  tli 
delightful  feeling  of  progress  should  be  the  strongest  excitement  to  industry  ud 
to  morality. 

XIV.  Festalozzi  attached  as  much  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  di 
bodily  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  as  the  Philanthropinists,  and  il 
his  publications,  pointed  out  a  graduated  course  for  this  purpose.  But  as  Gait 
muths,  Vieth,  Jann,  and  Clias  treated  this  subject  very  fully,  nothing  fnrthe 
was  written  concerning  it  by  his  immediate  followers. 

Such  are  the  great  principles  which  entitle  Pesialozzi  to  the  high  praise  ol 
having  given  a  more  natural,  a  more  comprehensive  and  deeper  founcfatioD  til 
education  and  instruction,  and  of  having  called  into  being  a  method  whickii 
far  superior  to  any  that  preceded  it. 

But  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  Peite 
lozzi,  truth  requires  us  to  state  thai  it  also  involves  serious  defects. 

1.  In  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  and  fur  those  modes  d 
instruction  which  were  calculated  to  develop  and  invigorate  its  faculties,  Pet 
talozzi  forgot  too  much  the  necessity  of  general  positive  knowledge,  as  the 


terial  for  thought  and  for  practical  use  in  future  life.  The  pupils  of  bis  estali 
lishment,  instructed  on  his  plan,  were  too  ofien  dismissed  with  iniellectM 
powers  which  were  vigorous  and  acute,  but  without  the  stores  of  knowledgi 
important  for  immediate  use — well  qualified  for  mathematical  and  abstne 
reasoning,  but  not  prepared  to  apply  it  to  the  business  of  common  life. 

2.  He  commenced  with  intuitive,  mathematical  studies  too  early,  attachcc 
too  much  importance  to  them,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  time  to  them,  whid 
did  not  allow  a  reasonable  attention  to  other  studies,  and  which  prevented  ik 
regular  and  harmonious  cultivation  of  other  powers. 

3.  The  method  of  instruction  was  also  defective  in  one  important  point.  Sioi 
plification  was  carried  too  far,  and  continued  too  long.  The  mind  became  so  to 
customed  to  receive  knowledge  divided  into  its  most  simple  elements  and  sauitt 
est  portions,  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  embrace  complicated  ideas,  or  to  main 
those  rapid  strides  in  investigation  and  conclusion  which  is  one  of  the  most  i» 
portant  results  of  a  sound  education,  and  which  indicates  the  most  valitabk 
kind  of  mental  vigor  both  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  practical  life. 

4.  He  attached  loo  little  importance  to  testimony  as  one  of  the  sources  of  ou 
knowledge,  and  devoted  too  little  attention  to  historical  truth.  He  was  accns- 
tomed  to  observe  that  history  was  but  a  '  tissue  of  lies;'  and  forgot  that  it  wai 
necessary  to  occupy  the  pupil  with  man,  and  with  moral  events,  as  well  as  will 
nature  and  matter,  if  we  wish  to  cultivate  properly  his  moral  powers,  and  ele- 
vate him  above  the  material  world. 

5.  But  above  all,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  reference  to  religious  edncatioD, 
he  fell  into  an  important  error  of  his  predecessors.  His  too  exclusive  atteniiOB 
to  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  tended,  like  the  system  of  Basedow,  tc 
give  his  pupils  the  habit  of  undervaluing  historical  evidence  and  of  demandini 
rational  demonstration  for  every  truth,  or  of  requiring  the  evidence  of  iheij 
senses,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  to  which  they  were  constantly  called  tc 
appeal  in  their  studies  of  Natural  Histoiy. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  way,  that  many  men  of  profound  scientific  attainments 
have  been  led  to  reject  the  evidence  of  revelation,  and  some,  even,  strange  as  il 
may  seenK  to  deny  the  existence  of  Him,  whose  works  and  laws  they  study. 
In  some  of^the  early  Pestalozzian  schools,  feelings  of  this  nature  were  partlcii< 
larly  cherished  by  the  habit  of  asserting  a  falsehood  in  the  lessons  on  Mathe 
maiics  or  Natural  history,  and  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  contradict  it  or  dis< 
prove  it  if  they  did  not  admit  its  truth.    No  improvement  of  the  intelleciaal 

Sowers,  can,  in  our  view,  compensate  fur  the  ininry  to  the  moral  sense  and  tbi 
iminished  respect  for  truth,  which  will  naturally  result  Irom  such  a  conrsie. 

6.  While  Pestalozzi  disapproved  of  the  attempts  of  the  Philanthropinists  U 
draw  forth  from  the  minds  of  children,  before  they  had  stores  of  knowledge,  Im 
seemed  to  forget  the  application  of  his  principle  to  moral  subjects,  or  to  imagim 
that  this  most  elevated  species  of  knowledge  was  innate.  He  attempted  toe 
much  to  draw  from  the  minds  of  his  pupils  those  great  truths  of  religion  and  tlw 
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1  world  which  can  only  be  acquired  from  revelation  '^  and  tboa  led  them 
to  imagine  they  were  competent  to  judge  on  this  subject  without  external  aid. 
«  isobVioos  that  such  a  course  would  fall  in  most  unhappily  with  the  tenden- 
^&es  prodoced  by  other  parts  of  the  plan,  and  that  we  coula  not  hope  to  educate 
^■1  Mch  a  mode,  a  truly  Christian  community. 

The  personal  character  of  Pestalozzl  also  influenced  his  views  and  methods  of 

^Bdoeation  on  relieious  subjects.    He  was  remarkably  the  creature  of  power- 

4il  impulses,  which  were  usually  of  the  most  mild  and  benevolent  kina ;  and 

1%<  preserved  a  child-like  character  in  this  respect  even  to  old  age.    It  was 

^Totnbly  this  temperament,  which  led  him  to  estimate  at  a  low  rate  the  import- 

^aee  of  positive  religious  truth  in  the  education  of  children,  and  to  maintain 

ttat  the  mere  habit  of  faith  and  love,  if  cultivated  towani  earthly  friends  and 

t^oefactors,  would,  of  course,  be  transferred  lo  our  Heavenly  Father,  whenever 

lfci.s  character  should  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  of  the  child.    The  fundamental 

^rror  of  this  view  was  established  by  the  unhappy  experience  of  his  own  insti- 

t.iiiion.    His  own  example  afforded  the  most  striking  evidence  that  the  noblest 

i-npalses,  not  directed  by  established  principles,  may  lead  to  imprudence  and 

B*aiD,  and  thus  defeat  their  own  ends.    As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  men- 

l:ioDed  that,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  frequently  occurring,  on  which  he  was 

i^uced  to  extremity  for  want  of  the  means  of  supplying  his  large  family,  he 

Arrowed  four  hundred  dollars  from  a  friend  for  the  purpose.    In  going  home, 

^  met  a  peasant,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  his  cow.    Pes- 

Cilozzi  put  the  entire  bag  of  money  into  his  hands,  and  ran  off  to  escape  his 

Vkank^t.    These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  want  of  tart  in  reference  to 

Ihe  aflfairs  of  common  life,  materially  impaired  his  powers  of  usefulness  as  a 

Mctical  instructor  of  youth.    The  rapid  progress  of  his  ideas  rarely  allowed 

JUffl  to  execute  his  own  plans;  and,  m  accordance  with  his  own  system,  too 

noch  time  was  employed  in  the  profound  development  of  principles,  to  admit 

of  mach  attention  to  their  practical  application. 

But,  as  one  of  his  admirers  observed,  it  was  his  province  to  educate  ideas  and 
aot  children.     He  combated,  with  unshrinking  feoldness  and  untiring  perse- 
verance, through  a  long  life,  the  prejudices  and  abuses  of  the  age  in  reference  to 
edacation,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his  numerous  publications.    He  attacked 
with  great  vigor  and  no  small  degree  of  success,  that  favorite  maxim  of  bigotry 
tad  tyranny,  that  obedience  and  devotion  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  i«pQO- 
laace.    He  denounced  that  degrading  system,  which  considers  it  enough  to 
enable  man  to  procure  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  ofispring — and  in  this 
manner,  merely  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  beast  of  the  forest;  and  which 
deems  every  thing  lost  whose  value  can  not  be  estimated  in  money.    He  urged 
upon  the  consciences  of  parents  and  rulers,  with  an  energy  approaching  that  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  the  solemn  duties  which  Divine  Proviaence  had  imposed 
upon  them,  in  committing  to  their  charge  the  present  and  future  destinies  of 
their  fellow-beings.    In  this  way,  he  produced  an  impulse,  which  pervaded  the 
eontinent  of  Europe,  and  which,  by  means  of  his  popular  and  theoretical  works, 
reached  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  great.    His  institution 
at  Yverdan  was  crowded  with  men  of  every  nation;  not  merely  those  who 
vere  led  by  the  same  impulse  which  inspirea  him,  but  by  the  agents  of  kings 
and  noblemen,  and  public  institutions,  who  came  to  make  themselves  ac- 
qaainted  with  his  principles,  in  order  to  become  his  fellow-laborers  in  other 
cwmtries." 

When  the  Prussian  Government,  in  1809,  undertook  systematiccdly  the 
Wark  of  improving  the  elementary  schools,  as  a  means  of  creating  and 
diffusing  a  patriotic  spirit  among  the  people,  the  fame  of  Pestalozzi  was 
tt  its  height.  To  him  and  to  his  school,  to  his  method  and  to  his  disci- 
pies,  the  attention  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  kingdom  was  turned  for 
guidance  and  aid.  Several  enthusiastic  young  teachers  were  sent  to  his 
institution  at  Yverdun,  (Iferten,)  to  study  his  methods  and  imbibe  his 
i|iirit  oi  devodon  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  One  of  his  favorite  pupils, 
C.  B.  Zeller,  of  Wirtemberg,  and  who  shared  with  him  in  certain  weak- 
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ileiMes  of  character,  which  prevented  his  attaining  the  highest 
a  practical  educator  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  an  extensive  plaP. 
htvited  to  organize  a  Normal  School  at  Rcnigsberg,  in  the 
house  (orphanotrophy)   established   by  Frederick  III.,  on  the  13th 
January,  1701,  the  day  on  which  he  declared  his  dukedom  a  kin| 
and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king,  under  the  name  of  Frederick 
First     To  this  seminary,  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  opwarc 
one  hundred  clergymen,  and  eighty  teachers,  resorted,  at  the  expeni 
the  government,  to  acquire  the  principles  and  metliods  of  the  Pestal 
sian  system.    Through  them,  and  the  teachers  who  went  directly  to  I^  ^^ 
talozzi,  these  principles  and  methods  were  transplanted  not  only  i  "nh 
various  parts  of  Prussia,  but  also  into  the  schools  and  seminaries  of  otiier 
Btates  in  Germany.     Not  even  in  Switzerland  is  the  name  of  this  philan- 
thropist and  educator  so  warmly  cherished  as  in  Prussia, 

His  centennial  birthday  was  celebrated  throughout  Germany,  and  pa^ 
ticularly  in  Prussia,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1846,  with  an  enthusiaim 
usually  awarded  only  to  the  successful  soldier.  In  more  than  one  hundred 
cities  and  villages,  in  upward  of  one  thousand  schools,  by  more  than 
fiAy  thousand  teachers,  it  is  estimated  in  a  German  school  journal,  WM 
the  anniversary  marked  by  some  public  demonstration.  The  following 
notice  of  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated  in  Leipeic,  by 
founding  a  charity  for  the  orphans  of  teachers,  and  for  poor  and  neglected 
children  generally,  is  abridged  from  an  extended  notice  in  Redcn'i 
School  Gazette. 

**  At  the  first  school  boar,  the  elder  pupils  of  the  city  ,school  at  Leipsic,  were 
informed  by  a  public  address  of  the  eminent  merits  of  Pesialozzi  as  an  eminent 
teacher,  and  a  program,  wiih  his  portrait,  handed  to  them ;  this  program 
contained  an  adarcs.s  to  the  citizens  of  Leipsic,  by  Uie  Rev.  Dr.  Naumann  ;  the 
plan  of  a  public  charily,  to  be  called  the  Pestalozzi  Foundation,  (Elidung,)  by 
•Director  vo<^el ;  and  a  biographical  sketch,  by  Professor  Plato.  At  ten  o'clock, 
the  elder  pupils  of  the  burgher  school,  and  delegates  from  all  the  schools,  wiih 
their  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education,  as.sembled  in  the  great  hall  of  one 
of  the  public  schools ;  on  the  walls  were  portraits  of  Pestalozzi,  adoraed  with 
^rlands.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Hcv.  Dr.  Naumann.  who  had  visited 
Pestalozzi  in  Iferten,  and  by  other  gentlemen,  while  the  intervals  were  enliv- 
ened by  songs  and  music  composed  for  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  a  ^^eral 
association  of  all  the  teachers  in  Leipsic  was  formed,  for  the  purp<\se  ol  estab- 
Ibhing '  the  Pestalozzi  foundation,'  designed  for  the  education  of  poor  and 
neglected  children." 

In  Dresden  a  similar  charity  was  commenced  for  the  benefit  of  all  orphans 
of  teachers  from  any  part  of  Saxony.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  nearly 
all  the  large  cities  of  Germany.  In  Berlin  a  Pestalozzi  foundation  was  com- 
menced for  an  orphan-house,  to  which  contributions  had  been  made  from 
all  provinces  of  Pru.ssia,  and  from  other  states  of  Germany ;  to  the  direction 
of  this  institution  Dr.  Diesterweg  has  been  appointed. 

The  schools  of  most  of  the  teachers  and  educators,  whose  names  have 
been  introduced,  were  in  reality  Teachers'  Seminaries,  although  not 
to  designated  by  themselves  or  others.  Their  establishhienta  were  not 
ahnply  schools  A)r  children,  hut  were  conducted  to  test  and  exemplify 
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pvineiples  and  methods  of  education,  and  these  were  perpetuated  and 
dlsteminated  by  means  of  books  in  which  they  were  embodied,  or  of  pupils 
and  disciples  who  transplanted  them  into  other  places. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Frank6*8  biographer, 
and  of  Schwartz,  Raumer,  and  other  writers  on  the  history  of  education 
in  Germany,  the  first  regularly-organized  Teachers'  Seminary,  or  Normal 
School,  (not  normal  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  originally  used, 
as  a  school  of  children  so  conducted  as  to  be  a  model  or  pattern  (or  teach- 
ers to  imitate,  but  a  school  of  young  men^  who  had  already  passed  through 
qlo  elementary,  or  even  a  superior  school,  and  who  were  preparing  to  be 
teachers,  by  making  additional  attainments,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of  education  as  a  science,  and  of  its 
methods  as  an  art)  was  established  in  Ilallc.  in  a  part  of  Hanover,  prior 
lo  1704.    About  the  same  period,  Steinmetz  opened  a  cliiss  for  teachers 
in  the  Abbey  of  Klosterberge,  near  Magdeburg,  and  which  was  continued 
byResewitz,  by  whom  the  spirit  and  method  of  Franke  and  the  pietists 
were  transplanted   into  the   north  of  Germany.     In  1730,  lectures  on 
philology  and  tlie  best  methods  of  teaching  the  Latin,  Greek  and  German 
languages,  were  common  in  the  principal  universities  and  higher  schools. 
The  first  regularly-organized  seminary  for  this  purpose,  was  established 
atGottingen,  in  173S;  and  by  its  success  led  to  the  institution  of  a  similar 
course  of  study  and  practice  in  Jena,  Helle,  Helmstadt,  Heidelberg,  Ber- 
Ko.  Munich.  &c. 

In  1735,  the  first  seminary  for  primary  school  teachers  was  established 
m  Prussia,  at  Stettin,  in  Pomcrahia.  In  1748,  Hecker,  a  pupil  of  Franke, 
and  the  founder  of  burgher,  or  whnt  we  should  call  high  schools,  estab* 
liihcd  an  institution  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  in  Berlin,  in  which 
the  king  testified  an  interest,  and  enjoined,  by  an  ordinance  in  1752,  that 
the  country  schools  on  the  crown  lands  in  New  Mark  and  Pomerania 
ihoold  be  supplied  by  pupil  teachers  from  this  institution  who  had  learned 
the  culture  of  silk  and  mulberries  in  Hecker's  institution,  with  a  view  of 
eanying  forward  industrial  instruction  into  that  section  of  his  kingdom. 
In  1757,  Baron  von  Fiirstenberg  established  a  seminary  for  teachers  at 
Munstcr,  in  Hanover.  In  1767,  tlie  Canan  von  Rochow  opened  a  school 
on  his  estate  in  Rekane,  in  Bradcnburg,  where,  by  lectures  and  practice, 
he  prepared  schoolmasters  for  country  schools  on  his  own  and  neighboring 
properties.  To  these  schools  teachers  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, to  be  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  primary  instruction. 
In  1770,  Bishop  Febinger,  organized  a  Normal  {model)  School  in  Vienna, 
with  a  course  of  lectures  and  practice  for  teachers,  extending  through 
fiwr  months ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  deacon  Ferdinand  Kinder- 
Duum,  or  von  Schiilsteio,  as  he  was  called  by  Maria  Theresa,  converted 
ft  ^ool  in  Kaplitz,  in  Bohemia,  into  a  Normal  Institution.  Between 
1770  and  1800,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  teachers'  semina- 
nes  were  introdaced  into  nearly  every  German  state,  which,  in  all  but 
CIi^  instances,  were  supported  in  whole  or  in  port  by  the  govemmeiit 
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As  the  demand  for  good  teachers  exceeded  the  supply  furnished  hy 
seminaries,  private  institutions  have  sprung  up,  some  of  which  have  ■■ 
tained  a  popularity  equal  to  the  public  institutions.  But  in  no  state  ha-^ 
such  private  schools  been  able  to  sustain  themselves,  until  the  g^Z 
ernment  seminaries  and  the  public  school  system  had  created  a  dema=^ 
for  well-qualified  teachers.  And  in  no  state  in  Europe  has  the  expeaa 
ment  of  making  seminaries  for  primary  school  teachers  an  appendage 
a  university,  or  a  gymnasium,  or  any  other  school  of  an  academic  ch^ 
acter,  proved  successful  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  or  on  an  ^• 
tensive  scale. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  were  about  thirig 
teachers'  seminaries  in  operation.  The  wars  growing  out  of  the  Fren€sft 
Revolution  suspended  for  a  time  the  movements  in  behalf  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, until  the  success  of  the  new  organization  of  schools  in  Prussia, 
commencing  in  1809,  arrested  the  attention  of  governments  and  individ- 
uals all  over  the  continent,  and  has  led,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  seminaries  nearly  sufficient  to 
supply  the  annual  demand  for  teachers,  but  to  the  more  perfect  organlia- 
tion  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  the  system  of  Primary  Public  Instruction  as 
now  organized  in  the  German  states,  are. 

First,  The  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  right,  duty 
and  interest  of  every  community,  not  only  to  co-operate  with  parents  in 
the  education  of  children,  but  to  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  efficient 
inducement  and  penalties,  against  the  neglect  of  this  first  of  parental 
obligations,  in  a  single  instance.  The  school  obligation, — the  duty  of  pa-* 
rents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  provide  for  their  instruction  at 
home, — was  enforced  by  law  in  Saxe-Grotha,  in  1643 ;  in  Saxony  and 
Wirtemberg,  in  1659 ;  in  Hildesheim  in  1663 ;  in  Calemberg,  in  1681 ;  m 
Celle,  in  1689 ;  in  Prussia,  in  1717 ;  and  in  every  state  of  Germany,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  government  enactments  have  been  made  truly  efficient  by  en- 
listing the  habits  and  good  will  of  the  people  on  the  side  of  duty.  Wa 
must  look  to  the  generation  of  men  now  coming  into  active  life  for  the 
fruits  of  this  principle,  universally  recognized,  and  in  most  cases  wise^ 
enforced  in  every  state,  large  and  small,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  ani 
having  more  or  less  of  constitutional  guaranties  and  forms. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  schook 
of  different  grades,  according  to  the  population,  in  every  neighborhood, 
with  a  suitable  outfit  of  buildings,  furniture,  appendages  and  apparatoi. 

Third.  The  specific  preparation  of  teachers,  as  far  as  practicable,  fbr 
the  particular  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  are  destined,  with  ojfpat' 
tunities  for  professional  employment  and  promotion  through  life. 

Fourtk.  Provision  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  the  schook 
accessible  to  the  poorest,  not,  except  in  comparatively  a  few  instance^ 
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(hose  in  the  moat  despotic  governments,  by  making  them  free  to  the 
)r,  Imt  cheap  to  alL 

J^^ih,  A  system  of  inspection,  variously  organized,  but  constanl^  gen- 
and  responsible — reaching  every  locality,  every  school,  every 
teacher,  and  pervading  the  whole  state  from  the  central  government  to 
f2bft  remotest  district 

The  success  of  the  school  systems  of  Germany  is  universally  attributed 
Ivy  her  own  educators  to  the  above  features  of  her  school  law — especially 
those  which  relate  to  the  teacher.    These  provisions  respecting  teachers 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  true  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ofBce  of 
teacher  in  a  system  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  sufBcient  number  of  Teachers'  Seminaries,  or 
Normal  Schools,  to  educate,  in  a  special  course  of  instruction  and  practice, 
all  persons  who  apply  or  propose  to  teach  in  any  public  primarj'  school, 
with  aids  to  self  and  professional  improvement  through  life. 

3.  A  system  of  examination  and  inspection,  by  which  incompetent  per* 
•008  are  prevented  from  obtaining  situations  as  teachers,  or  are  excluded 
and  degraded  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  by  unworthy  or  criminal 
conduct. 

4.  A  system  of  promotion,  by  which  faithful  teachers  can  rise  in  a  scale 
of  lucrative  and  desirable  situations. 

5.  Permanent  employment  through  the  year,  and  for  life,  with  a  social 
position  and  a  compen6atk)n  which  compare  favorably  with  the  wages 
paid  to  educated  labor  in  other  departments  of  business. 

6.  Pr^Kiratory  schools,  in  which  those  who  wish  eventually  to  become 
teachers,  may  test  their  natural  qualities  and  adaptation  for  school  teach- 
ing before  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School. 

7.  Frequent  conferences  and  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  by  an 
ioterchange  of  opinion  and  sharing  the  benefit  of  each  others'  experience. 

8.  Exemption  from  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  recognition, 
io  sodal  and  civil  life,  as  public  functionaries. 

9.  A  pecuniary  allowance  when  sick,  and  provision  for  years  of  infirmity 
and  old  age,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

iO.  Books  and  periodicals,  by  which  the  obscure  teacher  is  made  par- 
ser in  all  the  improvements  of  the  most  experienced  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

With  this  brief  and  rapid  survey  of  the  history  and  condition  of  Popu- 
lar Education  in  Germany,  we  will  now  pass  to  a  more  particular  descrip- 
^  of  primary  schools  in  several  states,  with  special  reference  to  the  or- 
gaoizatron  and  course  of  instruction  of  Normal  Seminaries,  and  other 
nwam  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Before 
teg  this,  we  publish  a  table,  prepared  from  a  variety  of  school  doca- 
neoti,  exhibiting  the  number  and  locatbn  of  Normal  Schools  in  Germany, 
with  the  testimony  of  some  of  our  best  educators  as  to  the  result  of 
NoRiiai  School  syiteBi. 
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TABLB. 
Hinam  Am  looatiow  op  kobmal  ssmw aribs  w  ths  diftbrskt  arATBS  op 

The  ffUowing  Table  has  been  compiled  from  recent  official  documeni 
and  school  journals,  and  without  being  complete,  is  accurate  as  far  as  i 
goes.    Calinich,  in  an  article  in  Reden's  Magazine,  estimates  the  wholi 
number  of  public  and  private  seminaries  in  Germany,  at  one  hundred  an 
fiAynsix,  and  the  preparatory  schools  at  two  hundred  and  six. 

PRUSSIA, 45  HANOVER, 

SUPERIOR  SEMINARIES.  Alfcld,  f.   1750;    Hanover,    Hilde 

^;!sf B4S.i!iiJ:nts--  &  i^^'ssiSA  Sir 

bcrstadi,    f  1778;    Magxleburg,  friAnT7ivr 
1790;  Weissenfels,  f.  1794;   Kara- ^^h    »      i 


Carlsruhe,  f.  17r»8;  Ettlingen,  M< 
burg,  Mullheim. 


lene,  f.  1811;  Braunsberg,  f.  1810; 
Marienburg,  f.  1814;  Graudenz,  f. 
1816;  Neuzclle,  f.  1817;  Berlin,  f. 

1830;  CSslin,  f  1806;  Bnnzlau,  f.  Hesse-Cassf.l 

1816;  Bromberg,  f  1819 ;  Paradies.j     Fulda,  Romberg,  Schlicbtem. 

f.  1838;   Erfurt,  f  1820;  Buren,  f.  Hesse-Darmstadt, 

1825;  Menrs,  C  1^0;  Neuwied,  f 

1816;  Bruhl,  f.  1823;    Kempen,  f. 

1840;    Koniffsberg,    re-organized, 

1809;    Ober-Glogau,  rc-or.,   1815;  „ 

Posen,  f  1804 ;  boesi,  1'.  I8l8 ;  Low-  ^^*^"s^' 

en,  f.  1849. 


Friedbeig,  Bensheim. 

Anhalt, 

Bernburgf  Cotheo,  DessatL 


small,  or  secondary  seminaries. 
Angerburg,    f.    1829; 


Greiz,  Gera,  Schleiz. 

Saxe  Coburg-Gotha, 
Coburg;  Gotha,  f.  1779. 


Dgerburg     f    18S»;    Muhlhausen 'g^xE  Mkiningen, 

Greifswald     f  1791 ;    Kammm,  f.j    Hildburghausen. 
1840 ,  Pyritz,  f.  1827 ;  Trzemesseo,  f .  ^j        -iir 
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1829;  Gardelegen.f.  1821 ;  Eislcben,!^*^?  )^^'"i,«» 
f.  1836;  Pelershagen,  f.  lail ;  Lan-I    Weimar,  Eisenach, 
nhorst,    f^  1830;    Heiligenstadl,  Oldenburg,    .    .    . 

Oldenburg,  Birkenfeld. 

HOLSTEIN, 

MAnster;  Paderbom;   private  semi-     ^^Seberg,  f.  1780. 


r, 


jiau,  Alt-Dubem,  Siralsund. 

POR   FEMALE  TEACHERS. 


Danes  in  Berlin,  (Bormann) ;  Ma- 
rienwerder,  (Albert! ;)  iLaisers- 
werth,  (Pleidner.) 

AUSTRIA, :    11 

Vienna,  f.  1771 ;  Prague,  Trieste,  Salz- 
burg, Inspruck,  Graz,  GSrz,  Klag 
enfart,  Laibach,  Linz,  Brunn. 

SAXONY 10 

Dresden,  f.  1785 ;  Fletcher's  seminary, 
f.  1825;  Freiberg,  f.  1797;  Ziitau, 
Budissin,  Piauen,  Grimma,  Anna- 
berg,  Pima,  Waldenburg. 

BAVARIA 9 

Btmberg,  r.  1777;  EichstOdt,  Speyer, 
Kaiserslautem,  Lauingen,  AUciorf, 
Scbwabach. 

WIRTEMBERO, 8 

EssKngen,  Oehringen,  Gmtlind,  N&r- 
tiogen,  Stougart,  WeingarteD,  Ta> 
biziiseo. 


Saxe-Altenburo,       .    , 

Altenburg. 
Nassau, 

Idsiein. 

Brhnvwick, 

WolfenbOtlel. 

LCXRMBURG, 

Luxembui^. 

Lippe, 

Detmold. 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 
Ludwigslust. 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 
Mirow. 

Schwarzburo,    .... 
Radolstadt 

LUBBCK 

Bremen, 

Hamburg, 

Fbanxpost    ..... 
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RESULTS 
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following  testimony  oa  to  the  results  of  the  system  of  training  teacb- 
in  institations  organized  and  conducted  with  special  reference  to  com- 
n&imicating  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  is  gathered  from 
American  documents. 

Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Lane 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  "  Report  on  ElemerUary  Public  Instruction 
t9i  Europe,^  submitted  to  tlie  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  December,  1839, 
Siller  describing  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  common  schools  of 
t^U8sia  and  Wirtembcrg,  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  the  system  in  refer- 
cace  particularly  to  the  wants  of  Ohio : 

"The  strikuig  features  of  thU  eystcm,  even  in  the  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch 
Xvluch  my  limits  allow  me  to  give,  are  obvious  even  to  superficial  obaervation. 
^0  ooe  can  fail  to  observe  its  great  completeness,  both  as  to  the  number  and 
Wind  of  subjects  embraced  in  it,  and  as  to  its  adaptedncss  to  develop  everj 
power  of  every  kind,  and  give  it  a  useful  direction.  What  topic,  in  all  that  is 
5^eoes8ary  for  a  «ound  business  education,  is  here  omitted  ?  I  ciui  think  of  notb- 
iijj?,  niiless  it  be  one  or  two  of  the  mcKlorn  languages,  and  thcFc  are  introduced 
wherever  it  is  necessary.  I  have  not  taken  the  course  precisely  as  it  exists  in 
Mny  one  school,  but  liavc  combined,  from  an  investigation  of  ninny  institutions, 
tlie  features  wliich  I  suppose  wouUI  most  fairly  rcpre-ient  the  whole  system.  In 
the  Rlienb^h  provinces  of  Prussia,  in  a  considerable  ixirt  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
VTirtemberg,  French  is  taught  as  well  as  Gorman  ;  and  in  the  schools  of  Prussian 
X^oland,  German  and  Polisli  are  taught.  Two  languages  can  be  taught  in  a  school 
<juite  as  easily  as  one,  provided  the  teacher  bn  jKjrf»»ctly  f.imiliar  with  both,  as 
«uiy  <»iie  may  see  by  vi^itujg  Mr.  Solomon's  scIukiI  in  Cincinnati,  where  all  th« 
arwtmctioii  is  given  both  in  German  imd  English. 

What  fjiculty  of  mind  is  there  tliat  is  not  developed  in  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
"^ion  sketched  above  ?  I  know  of  none.  Tlie  perceptive  and  reflective  facultie% 
^  tie  memory  and  tlie  judgment,  the  iningination  :uul  the  taste,  the  moral  and  re> 
^gious  faculty,  and  even  the  various  kimls  of  pliysical  and  manu:d  dexterity,  all 
J*ave  op|K)rtunity  for  deveh)pnuMit  and  exercise.  Indeed,  I  think  the  system,  in 
~''t4  great  outlines,  as  nearly  complete  as  human  ingenuity  and  skill  can  make  it ; 
TOBgh  undoubtedly  some  of  its  arrangements  an<l  details  admit  of  improvement ; 
i  some  rJmnges  will  of  course  be  necess;iry  in  adapting  it  to  the  circumstances 
<liffcrent  countries. 

The  entirely  practical  characttT  of  the  system  is  obvious  throughout     It 

"~  every  subject  on  the  practical  side,  and  in  reference  to  its  adaptedness  to 

.    Tlie  dry,  tecluiical,  alwtrart  parts  of  science  are  not  thos»;  first  presented  ; 

**flt  the  system  proceeds,  in  the  only  way  which  nature  ever  ix)inteu  out,  from 

pkCKtice  to  tltenry,  from  facts  to  demonstrations.    It  Ima  often  been  a  complaint 

^^  rnipect  to  some  systems  of  education,  tbat  the  more  a  man  studied,  the  less  he 

*ciK!ir  of  the  actual  business  of  life.    Such  a  complaint  cannot  be  made  in  refer- 

Hwe  to  this  system,  for,  being  intended  to  educate  for  the  actual  business  of  life, 

^ii  object  is  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  oC 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  system  is  its  moral  and  religious  character. 
ti  morality  is  pure  and  elevated,  its  religion  entirely  removed  from  the  narrow- 
^*m  of  sectarian  bigotry.  Wlint  parent  is  there,  loving  Ids  cliildren,  and  wishing 
•Ikv«  tbem  respected  and  happy,  who  would  not  deiira  that  they  ihsw&dL  ^ 


But  pcrhana  wmie  will  bo  ready  to  say, '  The  scheme  is  indeed  an  ezc 
Qoe,  provided  only  it  were  practicable ;  but  the  idea  of  introdadng  so  vmU 
and  complete  a  course  of  study  into  our  oommoD  achools  is  entirely  Tiawoar 
can  never  be  realized.'  I  answer,  that  it  is  no  theory  which  I  hare  been  i 
iting,  but  a  matter  of  fnct,  a  copy  of  actual  practice.  The  above  system 
visionary  scheme,  emanatiD{r  fn>m  the  closet  of  a  recluse,  bat  a  sketch  i 
course  of  instruction  now  actually  pursued  by  thousands  of  schoolmasten, 
best  district  schools  that  have  ttver  been  orgimizcd.  It  can  be  done ;  for  : 
been  done — it  is  now  done :  and  it  ou^ht  to  be  done.  If  it  can  be  dc 
Europe,  I  believe  it  can  be  done  in  the  United  States :  if  it  can  bo  done  in 
sia,  I  know  it  can  be  done  in  Ohia  The  ])eoplc  have  but  to  say  the  won 
provide  the  means,  and  the  thin^  is  accomplished  ;  for  the  word  of  the  } 
ncre  is  even  more  powerful  tlian  the  word  of  the  king  there  ;  and  the  met 
the  people  here  are  altogotlior  more  abundant  for  such  an  object  than  the  i 
of  the  sovereign  there.  Sliall  this  object,  then,  so  desirable  m  itself,  so  es 
practicable,  so  easily  within  our  reach,  fail  of  accomplishment  t    For  the 

"J  and  welfare  of  our  state,  for  the  safety  of  our  whole  nation,  I  trust  it  wi 

fiiil ;  but  that  we  shall  scnm  witncw«,  in  this  commonwealth,  the  introdnctio 
system  of  common-school  instruction,  fully  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  on: 

^  Illation. 

;•  But  the  question  occurs,  J/me  can  this  be  done  ?     I  will  sive  a  few  brief 

t  as  to  sonje  things  which  I  suppose  to  l)c  essential  to  the  attainment  of  so  c 

blc  an  end. 

1.  Teachers  must  be  skillful,  and  trained  to  their  business.  It  will  at  oi 
perceived,  that  the  plan  above  sketched  out  proceeds  on  the  supposition  th 
tcaclier  has  fully  and  distinctly  in  his  mind  the  whole  course  of  instructic 
only  us  it  respects  the  matters  to  be  taught,  but  also  as  to  all  the  best  mo 
teaching,  that  he  may  be  able  readily  and  decidedly  to  vary  his  method  a 
ing  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  mhid  which  may  come  under  his 
This  is  the  only  true  secret  of  successful  teaching.  The  old  mechanical  m 
in  which  the  teacher  relies  entirely  on  his  text-book,  and  drags  every  mind 
through  the  same  dull  routine  of  creeping  recitation,  is  utterly  insufBcit 
meet  the  wants  of  our  people.  It  may  do  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  the 
object  of  the  school  is  to  learn  to  pronounce  the  words  of  the  Koran  in  odc 
monotonous  series  of  sounds ;  or  it  may  do  in  China,  where  men  must  never 
or  think  out  of  the  old  beaten  track  of  Cliinese  imbecility ;  but  it  will  ne^ 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  object  of  education  ought  to  be  to  make 
diately  available,  for  the  highest  and  best  purposes,  every  particle  of  real 
that  exists  in  the  nation.  To  effect  such  a  purpose,  the  teacher  must  poe 
strong  and  independent  mind,  well  disciplined,  and  well  stored  with  every 
pertaining  to  his  profession,  and  ready  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  every  c 
of  intellectual  capacity,  and  every  kind  of  acquired  habit.  But  Ikiw  ci 
expect  to  find  Huch  teachers,  unless  they  are  trained  to  their  business  t  A 
few  of  extraordinary  powers  may  occur,  as  we  sometimes  find  able  med 
and  great  mathematicians,  who  had  no  early  training  in  their  favorite  pui 
but  these  few  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  will  never  multiply  fast  enoc 
supply  our  sc)km>Is  with  able  teachers.  Tlie  management  of  tbe  human 
particularly  youthful  mind,  is  tlie  most  delicate  task  ever  committed  to  tlu 
of  man ;  and  shall  it  be  left  to  more  instinct,  or  shaJl  our  schoolmasters  hi 
least  OS  careful  a  training  as  our  lawyers  and  physicians  I 

2.  Teachers,  then,  must  have  Ihe  means  of  acquiring  the  necenary  qoi 
tioDs ;  in  other  wordsi  there  moat  be  institutions  in  which  the  business  of  tei 
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m  made  a  lysteiiiAtic  object  of  attention.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  multiplying 
our  institutioiM.  We  already  have  more  in  number  than  we  support,  and  it 
"Would  be  wise  to  give  power  and  efficiency  to  those  we  now  possess  before  we 
voject  new  ones.  But  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  ou^^ut  to  be  a  regular 
DraDch  of  study  in  some  of  our  academies  and  high  schools,  that  those  who  are 
looking  forward  to  this  profession  may  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  its  prin- 
oipleiL  In  additicm  to  tills,  in  our  populous  towns,  where  there  is  oppirtunity 
fir  it,  there  should  be  large  model  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  most  able  and 
experienced  teachers  that  can  be  obtained  ;  and  the  candidates  far  the  profesaioD 
who  have  already  completed  the  theoretic  course  of  the  academy,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  this  school  as  monitors,  or  assistants — thus  testing  all  their  theories  by 
practice^  and  acquiring  skill  and  dexterity  under  the  guidance  of  their  head 
master.  Thus,  while  learning,  they  would  be  teaching,  and  no  time  or  eflfort 
woald  be  lost.  To  give  efficiency  to  the  whole  system,  to  present  a  general 
standard  and  a  prominent  point  of  union,  there  should  be  at  least  one  model 
teaebers'  seminary,  at  some  central  point — as  at  Columbus — wliich  shall  be  amidy 
provided  with  all  the  means  of  study  and  instruction,  and  have  connected  witn  it 
•ehools  of  every  grade,  fur  the  practice  of  the  students,  under  the  immediate 
mperintendence  of  their  teachers. 

S.  The  teachers  must  be  competently  supported,  and  devoted  to  their  bun- 
oeiSL  Few  men  attain  any  great  degree  of  excellence  in  a  profession  unless  they 
love  it,  and  place  all  their  hopes  in  life  upon  it  A  man-  cannot,  consistently 
with  his  duty  to  himself^  engage  in  a  business  which  docs  not  afford  him  a  ccnn- 
petoit  support,  unless  he  has  other  means  of  Uving,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
many  who  engage  in  teaching.  In  this  country  especially,  where  there  are  such 
vart  fields  of  profitable  employment  open  to  every  enterprising  man,  it  is  not 
poaaible  that  tne  best  of  teadiers  can  be  obtained,  to  any  considerable  extent,  for 
onr  district  schools,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  We  have  already  seen  what 
moouragement  is  held  out  to  teachers  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  other  European 
nations,  and  what  pledges  are  given  of  competent  support  to  their  families,  not 
ooly  while  engaged  in  the  work,  but  when,  having  been  worn  out  in  the  public 
service,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  labor.  In  those  countries,  where  every  pro- 
fession and  walk  of  Life  is  crowded,  and  where  one  of  the  most  common  and 
oppressive  eviU  is  want  of  employment,  men  of  high  talents  and  qualifications 
tte  often  glad  to  become  teachers  even  of  district  schools ;  men  who  m  this  conn- 
try  would  aspire  to  the  highest  places  in  our  colleges,  or  even  our  halLs  of  legts- 
Ution  and  courts  of  justice.  How  much  more  necessary,  then,  here,  that  the 
prufes:uon  of  teacliing  should  afford  a  competent  support ! 

.  Indeed,  such  is  the  state  of  thing.-*  in  tliis  country,  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  male  teadiers  for  all  our  schools.  The  business  of  cducatinic,  especially 
young  children,  must  fall,  to  a  great  extent,  on  female  teachers.  There  is  not 
the  same  variety  of  tempting  employment  for  females  as  for  men  ;  they  can  be 
■npported  cheaper,  and  the  Creator  has  given  them  peculiar  qualifications  for 
the  education  or  the  young.  Females,  then,  ought  to  be  employed  extensive^ 
b  all  our  elementary  schools,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  in  ob- 
teining  the  qualifications  necessary  for  this  work.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
World  where  woman  holds  so  hi<;ii  a  rank,  or  exerts  so  great  an  influence,  as 
We ;  wherefore,  her  res|X)nsibiliti(>s  are  the  greater,  and  she  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  render  herself  the  more  actively  useful. 

4.  llie  children  must  be  made  comfortable  in  their  school ;  they  must  be 
pQDCtual,  and  attend  the  whole  course.  There  can  be  no  profitable  study  with- 
^t  personal  comfort;  and  the  uiconvenience  and  miserable  arrangements  of 
*Qoie  of  our  school-houses  arc  enough  to  annihilate  all  tliat  can  bo  done  by  the 
Wst  of  teadiers.  No  instructor  cm  teach  unless  the  pupils  are  present  to  be 
tnught,  and  no  plan  of  systematic  instruction  can  be  carried  steadily  through 
ttdess  the  pupils  attend  punctually  and  through  the  whole  course. 

5.  The  enil  Iren  must  be  given  up  implicitly  to  the  discipline  of  the  schooL 
Hothmg  can  be  dcme  unless  the  teacher  lias  the  entire  control  of  his  pupils  in 
ichool-bours,  and  out  of  school  too,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the  school  are  cooceroed. 
If  the  parent  in  any  way  interferes  with,  or  overrules,  the  arrangements  of  the 
tttcher,  he  may  attribute  it  to  himself  if  the  school  is  not  successful  No  teacher 
^erungbt  to  be  empbyed  to  whom  tha  entire  maimgement  of  tha  duldren  cut- 
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not  bo  safely  intrusted ;  and  better  at  uny  time  dismiss  the  teadier  than 
teract  his  diaci])liDe.  Let  parents  but  take  the  pains  and  spend  the  mauKj 
necessary  t(>  provide  a  comfortable  sdiool-house  and  a  competent  iead>er  §» 
their  children,  and  thoy  never  need  apprehend  that  the  discipline  of  the  aohool 
will  be  unreaHcuiably  severe.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  corporal  panishnMOt 
that  has  been  inflicted  in  scliools  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  discomfort  cf 
school-houses  and  the  unskillfulness  of  teachers.  A  lively,  sensitive  boy  is  atnck 
upon  a  bench  full  of  knot-holes  and  sharp  ridges,  without  a  support  for  his  feet 
or  his  back,  with  a  scoroliing  fire  on  one  side  of  him  and  a  frecsmg  wind  on  the 
other ;  and  n  stiff  Orbilius  of  a  master,  with  wooden  brains  and  iron  hands,  orden 
him  to  «^it  pcrfoctly  still,  with  nothing  to  employ  his  mind  or  his  body,  tiU  it  ii 
his  turn  to  read.  Thus  confined  for  hours,  wliat  can  the  poor  little  fellow  do  hot 
begin  to  wriggle  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  or  an  eel  in  a  frying-pan  ?  For  Uni 
irrepressible  effort  at  relief  he  receives  a  box  on  the  car ;  this  provokes  and  reo* 
ders  him  still  more  uneasy,  and  next  comes  the  merciless  ferule  ;  and  the  pool 
child  is  finally  burnt  and  frozen,  cuffed  and  beaten,  into  hardened  roguerr  ef 
incurable  stupidity,  just  because  the  avarice  of  his  parents  denied  him  a  conubfi- 
able  school-houFc  and  a  competent  teacher. 

6.  A  beginning  must  be  made  at  certain  points,  and  the  advance  towiid 
completeness  must  be  gradual  Everv  tiling  cannot  be  done  at  once,  and  sodi  a 
system  as  is  needed  cannot  be  generally  introduced  till  its  benefits  are  first  <!•- 
moiistrate<l  by  actual  experiment  Certain  great  points,  then,  where  the  people 
are  ready  to  co-operate,  and  to  make  the  most  liberal  advances,  in  proportioii  to 
their  means,  to  maintain  the  schools,  should  be  selected,  and  no  pains  or  expeaeo 
spared,  till  the  full  benefits  of  the  best  system  are  realized ;  and  as  the  good 
effects  are  seen,  other  places  will  very  readily  follow  the  example.  All  experi* 
ence  has  sliown  that  governmental  patronage  is  most  profitably  employed,  not  to 
do  the  entire  work,  but  simply  as  an  incitement  to  the  people  to  help  themselTOiL 

To  follow  up  this  great  object,  the  Legislature  has  wisely  made  choice  of  a 
Superintendent,  whose  untiring  labors  and  disinterested  zeal  are  worthy  of  aD 
praise.  But  no  great  plan  can  bo  carried  through  in  a  single  year ;  and  if  the 
Superintendent  is  to  have  opportunity  to  do  what  is  necessary,  and  to  preserre 
that  independence  and  energy  of  ofiicial  character  which  arc  requisite  to  tlM 
successful  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  should  hold  his  office  for  the  same  term,  and 
on  the  same  conditions,  as  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Every  ofiicer  engaged  in  this,  or  in  any  other  public  work,  should  receive  a 
suitable  compensation  for  his  services.  This,  justice  requires ;  and  it  is  the  colj 
way  to  secure  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

There  is  one  class  of  our  population  for  whom  some  special  provision  seeoia 
necessary.  The  cliildrcn  of  foreign  emigrants  are  now  very  numerous  among  0% 
and  it  is  essential  that  they  receive  a  good  English  education.  But  they  are 
not  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  common  Englkb 
schools,  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  language  being  an  insuperaUe  bar 
to  their  entering  on  the  course  of  study.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  be 
some  preparatory  schools,  in  which  instruction  shall  lie  communicated  both  hi 
English  and  their  native  tongue.  The  English  is,  and  must  be,  the  language  of 
this  country,  and  the  Iiighest  interests  of  our  state  demand  it  of  the  Lc^^islature 
to  require  that  the  English  language  be  thoroughly  taught  in  every  school  whidi 
they  patronize.  Still,  the  exigenaes  of  the  case  make  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  schools  exprcMly  fitted  to  the  condition  of  our  foreign  emiffrant^ 
to  introduce  them  to  a  knowledge  of  our  language  and  institutions.  A  school  of 
this  kind  has  been  established  in  Cincinnati,  by  benevolent  individuals.  It  faae 
been  in  operation  about  a  year,  and  already  nearly  three  hundred  children  have 
received  its  advantages.  Mr.  Solomon,  the  head  teacher,  was  educated  for  Ui 
profession  in  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  Prussia,  and  in  this  school  he  faai 
demonstrated  the  excellences  of  the  system.  The  instructions  are  all  given  both 
in  German  and  English,  and  this  use  of  two  languages  does  not  at  all  intermpl 
the  proflrreai  of  the  children  in  their  respective  studiok  I  cannot  but  recommend 
this  phOanthropic  institution  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  Legislature.* 

In  neighborhoods  ^here  there  is  a  mixed  population,  it  is  desirable,  if  poeBifal% 

lehoolB  DOW  txn  a  pert  of  the  iTitoai  orpabUo  sdiooli  la  flnrliitl. 
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to  enploj  teachers  who  understand  both  languages,  and  that  the  exerdsee  of  the 
idkool  be  conducted  in  both,  with  the  rule,  however,  that  all  the  reviews  and 
eximinations  be  in  EnglUh  ^nlyP 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  in  a  '*  Report  on  Education  in  Europe^  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Ginrd  College  of  Orphans,  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  remarks  as  follows : 

*  When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  Seminaries  for  Teachers  offer  the 
Beans  of  securing  this  result.  An  eminent  teacher  is  selected  as  Director  of  the 
Seminarv  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  com- 
Dunity  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  Seminary,  trains, 
yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened  practice  of  his  methods ; 
tKeie,  in  their  turn,  become  teachers  of  schools,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to 
oondact,  without  the  failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novices ;  for  though  begin- 
sen  in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  at 
the  Seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many  years  of  unguidcd  efforts.  This 
result  has  been  fully  realized  m  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  meth- 
ods of  Pestaloud  and  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
^ding  it«  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Saxony ;  while 
ID  Austria,  wncre  the  method  of  preparing  teachers  bv  their  attendance  on  the 
pvimary  schools  is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  those  of 
Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

Hiese  Seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  among  teachers,  which 
tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  profession,  to  attach  them  to  it,  to  ele- 
vate it  in  their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  tlie  at- 
tainments with  which  they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their  aid  a 
Hudard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  is  furnished, 
vhidi  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  candidates  who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to 
obtain  access  to  the  profession.** 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  **  Seventh  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts^  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an 
ttiacational  tour  through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  says: 

^  Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  has  long  enjoyed  the  most  distin- 
foished  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  In  reviews,  in  speediea,  in 
^scts,  and  even  in  CTaver  works  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  its  schools 
^▼e  been  exhibited  as  models  fur  the  imitation  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  For 
jBaoy  years,  scarce  a  suspicion  was  breathed  that  the  general  plan  of  education 
B  that  kingdom  was  not  sound  in  theory  and  most  beneficial  in  practice.  Re- 
^tly,  however,  grave  cliargus  have  been  preferred  against  it  by  high  authority. 
The  popular  traveler,  Laing,  has  devoted  se.veral  chapters  of  his  large  work  on 


^  before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1843,  numerous  tracts  were  issued 
**^  the  English  press,  not  merely  calling  in  question,  but  stronglv  denouncing, 
1^  whole  pbu  of  education  in  Prussia,  as  being  not  only  designed  to  produce, 
<^t  as  actually  producing,  a  spirit  of  blind  acquiescence  to  arbitrary  power,  in 
^lioga  spiritufu  as  well  as  temporal — as  being,  in  fine,  a  system  of  education 
*^*ptea  to  enslave,  and  not  to  enfranchise,  the  human  mind.  And  even  in  some 
pvta  of  the  United  States — the  very  nature  and  essence  of  whose  institutioni 
^|>otiat  in  the  idea  that  the  people  are  wise  enough  to  distinguish  between  what 
Mght  and  what  is  wrong—even  here,  some  have  been  illiberal  enough  to  coo- 
^fn^  m  advance,  every  thing  that  savors  of  the  Prussian  system,  because  that 
^item  is  sustained  by  arbitrary  power. 

Bat  allowing  all  these  charges  against  the  Prussian  system  to  be  true,  there 
^ero  still  two  reasons  why  I  was  not  deterred  from  examining  it 
1ft  the  first  place,  the  evils  imputed  to  it  were  easily  and  naturally  aeparaUe 
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from  the  good  wliich  it  was  not  denied  to  pop8e&).  If  the  Prussian  scboolmMyi 
has  better  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  aritfanifr 
tic,  dc,  so  that,  in  half  the  time,  he  produces  greater  and  better  refiults,  aurc^ 
we  may  copy  his  niiKle^  of  teaching  titese  elenienti)  without  adopting  his  Dotion 
of  pa.S6ive  obedience  to  government,  or  of  blind  adherence  to  the  articles  of  I 
church.  By  the  ordiimnce  of  nature,  the  human  faculties  are  subptantiallj  ^ 
aame  all  over  the  world,  and  lieitce  the  boft  means  for  their  development  lod 
growth  in  one  place,  must  bo  substantially  the  best  for  their  deveh)pment  aod 
growth  everywhere.  The  spirit  which  ^hall  control  the  action  of  these  facuitiei 
when  niatureil,  which  t>hall  train  them  to  Belf-reliauce  or  to  abject  submistiaBi 
which  shall  lead  them  to  refer  all  questions  to  the  standard  of  rea89n  or  to  tM 
of  authority, — this  spirit  is  wholly  (iit^tinot  and  distinguisliable  from  the  minnni 
in  which  the  faculties  themselves  onglit  to  be  trained ;  and  we  may  avail  oar 
selves  of  all  improved  methods  in  the  earlier  processes,  without  bemg  coatiflB' 
nated  by  the  abuses  which  may  be  nuide  to  fullow  them.  The  best  style  d 
teaching  arithmetic  or  spelling  has  no  necessary  or  natural  connection  wiu  tiM 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right;  and  an  accompliJied  lesson  in  geography  or  gran 
mar  commits  the  human  intellect  to  n(»  particular  dogma  in  religion. 

In  the  second  place,  if  Prussia  can  pervert  the  benign  influences  of  educatiai 
to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power,  we  surely  can  employ  them  for  the  sappoti 
and  perpetuation  of  republican  institutions.  A  national  spirit  of  liberty  cau  bi 
cultivated  more  easily  than  a  national  spirit  of  bondage  ;  and  if  it  may  be  madf 
one  of  the  great  prerogatives  of  education  to  perform  the  unnatural  iumI  tmboh 
work  of  making  slaves,  then  surely  it  must  be  one  of  the  noblest  instrumentan 
ties  for  rearing  a  nation  of  freemen.  If  a  moral  p>wcr  over  the  iindi  iiitniidwy 
and  affections  of  the  people  may  be  turned  to  evu,  may  it  not  also  be  emplojai! 
for  the  highest  good  ? 

Besides,  a  generous  and  impartial  mind  docs  not  ask  whence  a  thing  CBOMi 
but  wliat  it  is.  Those  who,  ut  the  present  day,  would  reject  an  improvenMM 
because  of  th(>  phice  of  its  origin,  belong  to  the  same  school  of  bigotry  with  ihom 
who  inquired  if  any  giMxl  could  come  out  of  Nazareth ;  and  what  infinite  bleM 
ings  would  the  worhl  have  lost  had  that  party  been  punished  by  succen 
Throughout  my  whole  tour,  no  one  principle  lias  been  more  frequently  exempli 
fied  than  this, — that  wheruvcr  I  have  found  the  best  institutions,— educational 
reformatory,  charitable,  penal,  or  otherwise, — there  1  have  always  found  ilii 
great<*st  de>ire  to  know  now  similar  institutions  were  administered  among  oar 
selves ;  and  where  I  have  fcund  the  worst,  ther*;  I  have  fimnd  most  of  the  spiff 
of  self-complacency,  and  even  an  offensive  disincUnation  to  hear  of  bettai 
methods. 

All  the  subjects  I  have  enumerated  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visitid 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  fi»r  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  sduml  a 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  poorest  class  in  overcrowded  cities 
in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correetiei 
or  with  prisons, — in  idl  these,  tnere  w;is  a  teacher  of  mature  a^e,  of  simple,  una! 
fected,  and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  esipression,  kind  and  genial  I 
his  intercourse  with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualifiei 
him  not  oidy  to  lay  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  stiKliai 
but,  by  familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  al 
tention  of  the  children. 

I  speak  of  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  and  with  whom  I  had  more  or  lesa  C 
personal  intercourse ;  and,  after  some  oppirtunity  for  the  observation  of  pufaK 
assembUes  or  bodies  of  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  those  teachers  war 
brought  together,  in  one  l>ody,  I  believe  they  would  form  as  dignified,  intelligiaii 
benevolent-looking  a  company  of  men  as  could  be  collected  from  the  same  amouB 
of  population  in  any  country.  They  were  alike  free  from  arrogant  pretenaa 
ana  from  the  affectation  of  humility.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  botn  io  £q| 
land  and  in  this  country,  that  the  nature  of  a  school-teacher's  occupation  ezpoai 
him,  in  s<»me  degree,  to  overbearing  mamiers,and  to  dogmatism  in  the  statemen 
of  his  opinions.  Accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority,  moTin 
among  tliose  who  are  so  much  his  inferictrs  in  point  of  attainment,  perhaps  it  i 
proof  of  a  very  well-balanced  mind,  if  he  keeps  himself  free  from  astumptio 
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opnioD  and  haugfatincss  of  demeanor.    Especially  are  such  faults  or  vices  apt 

spring  up  in  weak  or  ill-furnished  minds.    A  teacher  "who  cannot  rule  by  love, 

^Qit  do  so  by  fear.    A  teacher  who  cannot  supply  material  for  the  activity  of 


«w  papiU*  minds  by  his  talent,  must  put  down  that  activity  by  force.  A  teacher 
^v-ho  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  and  solve  all  the  doubts  of  a  scholar  as  they 
must  assume  an  awful  and  mysterious  air,  and  must  expouud  in  oracles, 
themselves  need  more  explanation  than  the  original  dimculty.  When  a 
r  knows  much,  and  is  master  of  his  whole  subject,  he  can  afford  to  be  mod- 
aod  unpretending.  But  when  the  head  is  the  only  text-book,  and  the  teacher 
not  been  previously  prepared,  he  must,  of  course,  have  a  small  library. 
^AnoDg  all  the  rrussian  and  Saxon  teiichers  whom  I  saw,  there  were  not  half  a 
^csen  instances  to  remind  one  of  those  unpleusaut  characteristics, — wliat  Lord 
a  would  call  the  *  idol  of  the  tribe/  or  profession, — which  sometimes  de- 
e  the  name  and  disparage  the  sacred  calling  of  a  teacher.  Generally  speak- 
j,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  love  for  tlie  employment,  always  a  devotion  to 
duty,  and  a  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  office 
t^y  filled.  The  only  striking  instance  of  disingenuousncss  or  attempt  at  decep- 
tLioo,  which  I  saw.  was  that  of  a  teacher  who  looked  over  the  manuscript  books  of 
^>  large  class  of  his  scholars,  selected  tlio  best,  and,  bringing  it  to  me,  said,  *  In 
•ceiog  one  you  see  alL 

Whence  came  this  beneficent  order  of  men,  s(*attered  over  the  whole  coun- 
'^Vf.  molding  the  character  of  its  people,  and  carrying  them  forward  in  a  career 
of  dvilizAtion  more  rapidly  than  any  other  people  in  tne  world  are  now  advano- 
f    This  is  a  question  which  can  be  answerea  only  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
Dinaries  for  1  eachers. 

From  the  year  1820  to  1880  or  1885,  it  was  customary,  in  all  accounts  of 
Tusian  education,  to  mention  the  number  of  these  Seminaries  for  Teadiera. 
^t*his  item  of  information  has  now  become  unimportant,  as  there  are  seminariea 
Sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  country.  Tlie  stated  term  of  resl- 
silence  at  these  seminaries  is  three  years.  Lately,  and  in  a  few  places,  a  class  of 
fveliminory  instituticms  has  sprung  up, — institutions  where  pupils  are  received 
^n  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  to  become  candiaates  to  be  candi- 
^latea.  As  a  pupil  of  the  seminary  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  for  incompetency, 
^ven  after  a  three  }rear8'  course  of  study ;  so  the  pupils  of  these  preliminary  in- 
sthotioos,  after  having  gone  through  with  a  shorter  course,  are  liable  to  be  set 
^uide  for  incompetency  to  become  competent. 

Let  ua  look  fur  a  moment  at  the  guards  and  securities  which,  in  that  country, 
«5oviron  this  sacred  calling.    In  the  firnt  place,  tlie  teacher's  profession  holds  sudi 
^high  rank  in  public  estimation,  tliat  none  who  have  failed  in  other  employments 
or  departments  of  business,  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  school-keeping  as  an 
valUmate  resource.    Those,  too,  who,  from  any  cause,  despair  of  success  in  other 
^lepartments  of  business  or  walks  of  life,  have  very  slender  prospects  in  looking 
Conrard  to  this.     These  considerations  exclude  at  once  all  tliat  inferior  ordur  of 
who,  in  some  countries,  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  teachers.     Then 
.—though  only  in  some  parts  of  I^rus^j^ia, — these  preliminary  schools,  where 
I  who  wi!«h  eventually  to  become  tt^achers,  go,  in  order  to  liave  their  natural 
qualities  and  adaptati(m  for  school- ket^ ping  tested  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
utt  a  man  mav  liave  the  most  unexceptionable  character,  may  bo  capable  ot 
vnaitering  all  the  branches  of  study,  may  even  be  able  to  make  most  brilliant 
■Stations  from  day  to  day  ;  and  yet,  from  some  coldness  or  repulsiveness  of 
■XHumer,  from  harshness  of  voice,  from  some  natural  defect  in  his  person  or  in  one 
^bis  senses  he  may  be  adjudged  an  unsuitable  model  or  archetype  for  children 
^  be  conformed  to,  or  to  grow  by  ;  and  hence  he  may  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
^  probatioutiry  term  of  six  months.    At  one  of  these  preparatory  schools,  which 
X  Tinted,  the  list  of  subjects  at  the  examination, — a  part  of  which  I  saw, — was 
^itrided  into  two  classes,  as  follows : — 1.  Readiness  in  tninking,  German  hmguage, 
VBcloding  orthography  and  composition,  history,  description  of  the  earth,  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  thorougl)  bass,  calligraphy,  drawing.     2.  Religion,  knowledge  of 
tlie  Bible, 'knowledge  of  nature,  mental  arithmetic,  singing,  violin-plaving,  and 
^ttdioesa  or  ikcility  in  speaking.    The  examination  in  all  the  branches  of  the  first 
(^  was  conducted  in  writing.    To  test  a  pupil's  readiness  in  thinking,  for  in- 
wreiml  topks  for  composition  are  given  out,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  cer- 
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It  may  Beem  aiimilar,  and  perhaps  to  some  almost  ludicrous,  that 
ID  expounding  the  first  rudiments  of  handwriting,  in  teaching  the  difli 
tween  a  hair-stroke  and  a  ground -stroke,  or  how  an  /  may  be  turned  in 
a  u  into  a  to,  should  be  able  to  work  himself  up  into  an  orat«)rical  ferroi 
attitudinize,  and  gesticulate,  and  stride  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  t 
and  appear  in  every  way  to  be  as  intensely  engaged  as  an  advocate  wl 
ing  an  unportant  cause  to  a  jury  ; — but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  it  i 
less  true  ;  and  before  five  minutes  of  such  a  lesson  had  elapsed,  I  hftTt 
children  wrought  up  to  an  excitement  proportionally  intense,  hanging 
teacher's  lips,  catchuig  every  word  he  says,  and  evincing  great  elation  c 
Bion  of  spirits,  a»  they  had  or  had  not  succeeded  in  foUowmg  his  instnw 
I  have  seen  the  same  rhetorical  vehemence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
same  int^^rest  and  animation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  during  a  leatc 
original  sounds  of  tlie  letters, — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  long 
short  sound  of  a  vowel,  or  the  different  ways  of  opening  the  mouth  in 
the  consonants  b  and  p.  The  seal  of  the  teacher  enkindles  the  schol 
charges  them  with  his  own  electricity  to  the  point  of  explosion.  Sudi  i 
has  no  idle,  miacliievous,  whispering  children  around  him,  nor  any  occM&i 
rod.  He  does  not  make  desolation  of  all  the  active  and  playful  in 
childhood,  and  call  it  peace ;  nor,  to  secure  stillness  among  his  scholan 
find  it  necessary  to  ride  tliem  with  the  nightmare  of  fear.  I  rarely  sav 
put  questions  with  his  lips  alone.  He  seems  so  much  interested  in  hi 
(though  he  might  have  been  teaching  the  same  lesson  for  the  hundredt 
hundredth  time),  that  his  whole  body  is  in  motion ; — eyes,  arms,  limhi 
tributing  to  the  impression  he  desires  to  make ;  and,  at  the  end  of  an  I 
he  and  his  pupils  come  from  the  work  all  glowing  with  excitement. 

Suppose  a  lawyer  in  one  of  our  courts  were  to  plead  an  important 
fore  a  jury,  but  instead  of  standing  and  extemporizing,  and  showing  h 
tures,  and  by  the  energy  and  ardor  of  his  whole  manner,  that  he  felt  m 
in  his  theme,  instead  of  rising  with  his  subject  and  coru/»cating  with  : 
genius  and  wit,  he  sliould  plant  himself  lazily  down  in  a  chair,  read  ft 
old  book  which  scarcely  a  member  of  the  panel  could  fully  understand, ; 
droning  away  for  an  hour,  should  leave  them,  without  having  distinctly! 
their  minds  with  one  fact,  or  led  them  to  form  one  logical  conclusion  ^ 
be  any  wonder  if  he  left  half  of  them  joking  with  each  other,  or  asleep 
it  be  any  wonder, — provided  he  were  followed  on  the  other  side  by  an 
of  brilliimt  parts,  of  elegant  diction  and  attractive  manner, — who  she 
sunsliine  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  case, — if  he  lost  not  only  hit  c 
tation,  but  the  cause  of  his  client  also  I 

These  incitements  and  endearments  of  the  teacher,  this  personal  nb 
it  were,  among  all  tlie  pupils  in  the  class,  prevailed  much  more,  as  ti 
were  younger.  Before  the  older  clasaes,  the  teacher's  manner  became 
didactic.  The  habit  of  attention  being  once  formed,  nothing  was  left  i 
queut  years  or  teadiers,  but  the  easy  task  of  maintaining  it  Was  ti 
such  a  comment  as  this  on  the  practice  of  hiring  cheap  teachers  because  i 
is  young,  or  incompetent  ones  because  it  is  backward  1 

in  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  of  cci 
and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  sine  qua  rum  in  a 
qualifications.  If  he  has  not  talent,  skill,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  ane< 
wit,  sufficient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils  during  1 
tomed  period  of  recitation,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mistaken  his  calliii( 
ceives  a  significant  hint  to  change  his  vocation. 

Take  a  group  of  little  children  to  a  toy-shop,  and  witness  their  oo 
eagerness  and  delight.  Tliey  need  no  stimulus  of  badges  or  prizes  to 
iustain  their  attention ;  they  need  no  quickening  of  their  faculties 
ferule.  To  the  exclusion  of  food  and  sleep  they  will  push  their  inqd 
ahape,  color,  quality,  use,  substance,  both  external  ana  internal,  of  tli 
•round  tliem,  are  exhaust<*d ;  and  each  cliild  will  want  the  show-man  ' 
himselC  But  in  all  the  boundless  variety  and  beauty  of  nature's  worki 
profusion  and  prodigality  of  charms  with  which  the  Creator  has  adome 
riched  every  part  of  his  creation ;  in  the  delights  of  affection ;  in  the  eei 
of  benevolence ;  in  the  absorbing  interest  which  an  unsophisticated  < 
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rifaetirelj  takes  in  all  questbns  of  right  and  wrong ; — in  all  these,  is  there  not 
I  anMh  to  challenge  and  command  the  attention  of  a  little  child,  as  in  the  curi- 
itfaa  of  a  toy-shop  f  When  as  much  of  human  art  and  ingenuity  shall  have 
MB  expended  upon  teachmg  as  upon  toys,  there  will  be  less  difference  between 
bcMea. 

.Ihe  third  circamstance  I  mentioned  above  was  the  beautiful  relation  of  har- 
mty  and  affsctioo  whidi  subsisted  between  teacher  and  pupils.  I  cannot  say 
AiA  the  extraordinary  fact  I  hare  mentioned  was  not  the  result  of  chance  or  ao- 
dint  Of  the  probability  of  that,  others  must  judge.  I  can  only  say  that,  dur- 
^  aU  the  time  mentioned,  I  nerer  saw  a  blow  struck,  I  never  heard  a  sharp 
Nnke  given,  I  never  saw  a  child  in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher's  bar  for 
■f  alleged  misconduct.  On  the  contrary,  the  relation  seemed  to  be  one  of  duty 
iMk  and  then  affection,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,— K)f  affection  first,  and  then 
4ibr,on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  The  teacher's  manner  was  better  tha^  parent- 
fi,wt  it  bad  a  parent's  tenderness  and  vigilance,  without  the  foolish  dotings 
vUnlgeoces  to  which  parental  affection  is  prone.  I  heard  no  child  ridiculed, 
■Mired  at,  or  scolded,  for  making  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  a  mia- 
tfto  was  made,  or  there  was  a  want  of  promptness  in  giving  a  reply,  the  expres- 
te  of  the  teacher  was  that  of  grief  and  disappointment,  as  though  there  had 
Im  a  failure,  not  merely  to  answer  the  Question  of  a  master,  but  to  comply 
ilk  the  expectations  of  a  friend.  No  child  was  disconcerted,  disabled,  or  be- 
lli, of  his  senses,  through  fear.  Nay,  generally,  at  the  ends  of  the  answeri>,  the 
tMAer^s  practice  is  to  encourage  him  with  the  exclamation,  *good,'  'right,* 
'finUy  right,*  &c^  or  to  check  him,  with  his  slowly  and  painfully  articulated 
'ifef  and  this  is  done  with  a  tone  of  voice  that  marks  every  degree  of  pins  and 
asutf  in  the  scale  of  approbation  and  regret.  When  a  difficult  question  liaa 
^tm  put  to  a  young  chud,  which  tasks  all  his  energies,  the  teacher  approaches 
ii  with  a  mingled  look  of  concern  and  encouragement ;  he  stands  before  him, 
k  fis^t  and  shade  of  hope  and  fear  alternately  crossing  his  countenance ;  he 
ifti  his  arms  and  turns  his  body, — as  a  bowler  who  has  given  a  wrong  direction 
nUs  bowl  will  writhe  his  person  to  bring  the  ball  back  upon  its  track  ; — and 
^tUjf  if  the  little  wrestler  with  difficulty  triumphs,  the  teacher  felicitates  liim 
pm  bis  saocess,  perhaps  seises  and  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  con- 
^il«hitif*^  ;  and,  when  the  difficulty  has  been  really  formidable,  and  the  effort 
taafibant,  I  have  seen  the  teacher  catch  up  the  child  in  his  arms  and  embrace 
■a.  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  contain  liis  ioy.  At  another  time,  I  have 
teacher  actually  clap  his  hands  with  delight  at  a  bright  reply  ;  and  all 
B  be^i  done  so  naturally  and  so  unaffectcmy  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling 
residue  of  the  children  than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same 
iS.  What  person  worthy  of  being  called  by  the  name,  or  of  sustaining  the 
relation  of  a  parent,  would  not  give  any  thing,  bear  any  thing,  samfice 
wj  thing,  to  have  his  children,  during  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  period  of  their 
HhBbood,  surrounded  by  circumstances,  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and  ha- 
muumt^  influences,  like  these  T 

Tbe  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.  D..  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in 
t  •  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instntction  for  Upper 
Qwflrfo,"  after  quoting  the  above  passages  from  Mr.  Mann's  report,  re- 


.*In  the  above  summary  and  important  statements  on  this  subject,  by  the 
4le  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  I  fully  concur,  with 
%0  slight  exceptions.  In  one  instance  I  did  see  a  boy  in  tears  (in  Berlin)  when 
riHMived  to  a  lower  class  on  account  of  negligence  m  his  school  preparations. 
K  Hd  see  one  or  two  old  men  sitting  occasionaUy  in  si^hool.  With  these  excep 
itBS,  myown  similar  inoniries  and  experience  of  nearly  three  months  in  Soutn- 
>Q|Uid  Western,  as  well  as  Northern  and  Middle  Germany,  and  I  might  add 
tloBger  period  of  like  investigations  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Vknce — enable  me  not  only  to  subscribe  to  the  statements  of  tbe  Hon.  Mr. 
Unik,  bat  would  enable  me,  were  it  necessary,  to  Hlustrate  them  by  Tarioos 

taidi  of  visits  to  individual  schools." 
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Professor  Lemuel  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College  of  Orphans, 
delpliia,  in  a  "  Letter  addressed  to  Hon,  F.  R.  Shunkj  Superintendent  tf 
Common  Bchjoals  in  Pennsylvania,^^  from  Berlin,  in  1843,  remarks: 

"  To  determine  absolutely  the  influence  which  teachers'  seminaries  have  hsd 
upon  the  state  of  popular  eaucation  in  Germany,  would  be  a  matter  of  gmt 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  gradual  growth  of  these  institutions.  One  thing  Is  ee^ 
tain,  that  the  improvement  of  the  schools  has  followed,  hand  in  hand,  tne  and- 
tiplication  and  improvement  of  the  seminaries.  Perhaps  the  value  at  these  hh 
stitotions  can  be  shown  in  no  light  so  advantageously,  as  by  compariog  Ihs 
class  of  common  school  teachers  in  Germany,  at  the  present  moment,  with  ihs 
same  class  in  England  and  America.  In  this  country  one  is  stiuck  withlhs 
zeal  and  commoa  spirit  which  a  common  education  has  imparted  to  the  wholfl 
body.  They  have  been  for  three  or  four  years  under  the  instruction  of  ncfl 
practically  and  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  best  principles  of  teachiof ; 
and  what  is  an  indispensable  part  of  their  preparation,  they  have  had  the  o^ 
ponunity  of  testing  the  value,  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  applicatioo  oC 
these  principles  in  practice.  During  the  latter  pan  of  their  couri^e  they  bavs 
been  accustomed,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  to  instruct  a  school  of  child- 
ren, by  which  means  the  art  and  the  theory  have  kept  pace  with  each  other 
Some  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  some  just  conception  of  the  gital 
problem  of  education  which  they  are  engaged  in  solving,  inspires  them  wilfc 
self-respect,  with  earnestness  and  love  of  their  profession.  Once  raised  abon 
the  idea  that  education  consists  alone  in  drilling  children  in  a  few  osefbl  ae* 
complishments,  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  work  of  operating  on,  and  formiai 
other  minds,  causes  them  to  overlook  the  humble  outward  conditions  of  a  vlE 
lage  school,  and  fortifies  them  against  the  seductions  of  false  ambition. 

Lieaving  out  of  the  question  the  great  immediate  benefit  of  these  seminariei 
in  fitting  teachers  better  to  fill  their  office,  I  believe  that  the  professional  9fMl 
the  esprit  du,  corps^  which  they  create,  is  productive  of  results  which  are  akSM 
sufficient  to  recommend  these  institutions.  It  is  this  common  spirit  which  se- 
cures the  progress  of  the  voung  teacher  afier  he  has  entered  into  active  service 
and  saves  him  from  the  besetting  sin  of  rusting  into  a  mechanical  routine,  hi 
keeping  up  a  lively  interchange  of  opinions,  and  making  him  acc^uainted  wlu 
the  successes  and  improvements  of  other  teachers.  The  means  for  this  inun* 
course,  are  conferences  and  periodicals  of  education.  In  every  German  city,k 
which  I  have  made  the  inquirv,  I  have  learned  that  the  teachers  from  thedtf 
ferent  schools  are  accustomed  to  come  together,  at  staled  times,  for  the  pop 
pose  of  mutual  improvement:  even  in  the  villages  of  Hesse,  and  the  roonntaiS' 
ous  part  of  Saxony,  1  found  that  the  teacheis,  from  villages  miles  apart,  htis 
their  monthly  conferences  for  debate  and  lecture. 

In  Germany  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  periodicals  devoted  ezclosivelT  Is 
education.  In  these  all  questions  of  interest  to  teachers  are  discussed;  the  befl 
method  of  instructing  explained,  all  new  school  books  noticed  and  criticised- 
the  arrangements  and  organizations  of  distinguished  schools  described,  and  ac 
counts  given  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  education  in  other  states 
The  General  School  Gazette,  which  has  particularly  attracted  my  attentloc 
has  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  regular  contributors.  The  journals  ar 
open  to  all  teachers  to  make  known  their  experience,  or  to  ask  for  loformv 
tion.  The  able  director  of  the  seminary  in  this  city,  who  is  at  the  .<iame  tins 
the  conductor  of  one  of  these  periodicals,  informs  me  that  one  or  more  of  ihea 
finds  its  way  to  every  common  school  teacher.  They  arc  furnished  so  low  thsi 
he  can  generally  afford  to  take  them,  or  if  not,  they  arc  taken  by  the  district  fc 
his  benefit.  By  these  means  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry  is  kept  up ;  the  improva 
meats  of  individuals  become  the  property  of  all;  the  obscure  village  teachs 
feels  that  he  is  a  meml)er  of  a  lar^  and  respectable  class,  engaged  In  the  mm 
work  of  human  improvement ;  and  love  and  zeal  for  his  profession  are  enkindlcc 
There  is  union,  sympathy,  generous  emulation  and  mutual  improvemes 
Among  the  members  of  a  profession,  there  is  a  common  principle  of^life.  It  1 
a  type  of  organic  life,  which  contains  within  itself  the  principle  ofdevelopnev 
and  growth.        * 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  Prussia,  In  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846^  rfl 
quires  a  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certaia 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit    He  makes  himself  acquainted  with  tte 
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MMilc  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instmction  given,  takes  part  himself  in  the 
same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  hints  for  improvement  as  his  observation 
■KUj  sogxest.  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  present^:  in  the  form  of  a  re* 
port  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  1  his  occasional  vi^^itation  i» 
verjr  useful  in  clearing  u^  the  dark  comers  of  the  land,  correcting  abuses,  and 
^nog  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teachers,  who  might  otherwise  sink  into 
apaiby  and  neglect.  To  render  the  efficacy  of  the  seminaries  more  complete, 
it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the 
y3ai.g  teachers  shall  return  to  pass  a  second  examination.  And  further,  hy  an 
ordinaoce  in  182G,  it  is  piovided,  'To  the  end,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
lbei«eminarY  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already  established,  who  either 
require  further  instiuciion.  or  who  in  their  own  cultivation  and  skill  in  office 
do  no?  advance,  perhaps  even  recede;  it  is  required  that  such  teachers  be  re- 
called into  the  seminaiy  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for 
them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  throui^h  a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  prac- 
tice themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction.'  By  this  organization 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  popular  instruction  is  brought 
luder  the  influence  of  the  most  able  teachers ;  their  skill  is  made  to  tell  upon 
tbe  character  of  the  class;  and  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  woik  of  educa* 
tkm  i^  advancing  surely  and  consequently  toward  perfection. 

It  is  only  by  the  distinct  division  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  and  knowl- 
^fe,  into  .separate  arts  and  sciences,  that  their  advancement  can  be  insured. 
The  necessity  for  the  division  of  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  well  enough  un- 
dersiood.  A  necessity  for  this  division,  in  intellectual  pursuits,  exists  in  a  by 
bo  means  less  degree.  So  long  as  the  science  of  education  depends  for  its  de- 
velopment upon  the  casual  contributions  of  men  of  all  professions,  without 
being  made  tne  business  of  any,  it  must  grope  its  way  hither  and  thither  by  tbe 
light  of  occasional  flashes,  instead  of  being  guided  on  by  a  steady  flame. 

The  views  of  certain  men  on  education  are  known  among  us,  but  so  far  is 
pedsgogic.^  from  being  cultivated  as  a  science,  we  feel  ourselves  as  yet  hardly 
authorized  to  use  the  word.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  we  have  many  very 
Sood  teachers ;  but  they  stand  separate  and  atone.  Their  influence  rarely  ex- 
tend.* beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  schools.  Their  experience  has  furnished 
them  with  excellent  praciiral  rules  for  their  own  procedure,  but  these  rules 
have  perhaps  never  been  expressed  in  words,  murh  less  their  truth  demon- 
strated by  a  reduction  of  the  same  to  scientific  principles.  Th^y  are  content  to 
be  known  as  possessing  the  mysterious  talent  of  a  skillful  teacher,  and  their 
^risdom  dies  with  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  isolated  position  in  which  teachers 
t>y  profession  find  themselves,  that  the  didactic  skill  they  may  have  acouired, 
even  when  it  rises  above  the  character  of  a  blind  faculty,  and  is  founded  on 
the  enlightened  conclusions  of  science,  still  remains  almost  without  influence 
^Hi  the  wrong  ideas  in  education  which  may  be  in  vogue  around  them.  To 
«lQ0ie  a  remark  of  Dr.  Hamisch  :  '  we  have  had,  now  and  then,  capable  teach- 
«ts  without  possessing  seminaries:  we  still  find  such  sivgly  in  states  which  yet 
liave  no  seminaries,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  seminaries  are  most  eflcciual 
levers  for  elevating  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  such  they  have  sufli- 
vienily  proved  themselves  to  be  in  latter  years.' " 

»♦♦♦♦»»♦»♦♦♦ 

"How  far  may  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  German  plan  of  popular  education  1 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussian  system  is  so  far  voluntary  that  it  is 
left  entirely  to  the  parent  where,  and  in  what  manner,  his  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated, only  requiring  that  the  years,  from  six  till  fourteen,  shall  be  devoted  to 
Snstmction,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  shall  be  obtained.    The 
Swis^  republics  have  placed  their  public  schools  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
^Seraian  stales  have  done,  their  laws  are  essentially  the  same,  and  teachers 
hxn  therefore,  there  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  character  of  public  servants. 
Tbe  great  feature  of  the  Prussian  system,  which  it  is  both  suitable  and  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  imitate,  is  that  wnich  1  have  already  described,  namely :  the 
ITOTision  therein  made  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.    This 
appears  to  me  the  only  radical  reform,  and  the  only  means  of  pulling  public 
location  in  a  stead v  and  consequent  train  of  improvement. 

To  apply  to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  I  have  already  stated  as  flowing 
tnin  this  measure— It  will  raise  the  employment  of  teaching  among  us  to  a 
ttfoltr  profeisiop,  and  introduce  generally  consistent  and  rational  methods  d 
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Instnictiog.  It  will  create  among  teachers,  devotion  to  their  office,  and  a  dB- 
sire  for  cooperation.  This  desire  will  manifest  itself  in  the  organizatioa  of 
unions  for  conference,  and  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  many  periodicals. 
Tlw  higlfer  character  of  teachers,  and  the  improved  state  of  the  schools,  will 
bring  them  respect,  and  a  better  remuneration  for  their  services.  The  in^ust 
value  set  upon  education,  the  immense  contrast  between  the  efficacj^  of  a  con- 
stant, and  that  of  a  half-yearly  school,  and  I  must  add,  the  impostimlUy  of  gA' 
ting  good  teachers  for  the  mUer.  will  gradually  do  away  with  this  great  evil  under 
whicli  our  school  system  suffers.  The  permanent  settlement  of  teachers,  ren- 
dering much  less  the  annual  accession  to  the  profession  necessary  to  keep  the 
schools  supplied,  will,  as  I  have  shown,  obviate  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
numbers.  The  science  of  the  human  mind  and  its  cultivation,  this  vitally  im- 
portant branch  of  a  nation's  literature,  will  be  developed  among  us,  and  its 
blessings  will  be  richly  manifested  in  the  better  cultivation  of  all  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  life. 

Such  is  a  scanty  outline  of  the  benefits  which  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  reason,  show  us  wiU  follow  the  proper  education  of  our  teachers.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Grermany  has  already  realized  all  these  benefits.  It  Is 
important  to  observe  that  the  reform  in  education  in  this  country,  goes  out  fttisi 
the  government,  not  from  the  people  themselves,  who  rather  passively  sohoi^ 
to  its  operation,  than  actively  co-operate  in  giving  it  efiScacy.  This,  with  odier 
grounds  before  stated,  necessarily  make  popular  education  in  Qermany  prodOD* 
tive  of  less  results  than  in  our  own  country.     ♦     » 

In  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries,  their  utility  and  success  will  4^ 
pend  entirely  upon  their  appropriate  and  perfect  organization.  False  eccnooagf 
nas  oAen  attempted  to  provide  for  the  education  of  primary  teachers.  \/f 
making  the  semmary  an  appendage  to  a  high  school,  or  an  academy.  Tnin^ 
years  ago  this  arrangement  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany :  and  later  the  expeii* 
ment  has  been  tried  in  the  State  of  New  York.  *  *  If  it  were  needed,  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  system,  I  might  easily  qoolS 
the  testimony  of  the  most  able  teachers  oi  Germany  to  this  effect.  Perhaps  no 
department  of  education  requires  a  more  peculiar  treatment,  and  more  calls  fti^ 
the  undivided  zeal  and  energy  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  it,  than  tlM 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Every  thing  depends  on  making  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  separate  asi 
independent  establishments,  with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough,  theorettesl' 
and  practical  preparation  for  all  the  duties  of  the  common  school.  In  the 
periment  of  introducing  teachers'  seminaries  into  our  country,  there  is  a  ' 

Ser  that  we  shall  be  too  sparing  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  _ 
ucting  them.  Seminaries  conducted  by  one  or  two  teachers  can  not  be  othsi^ 
wise  than  imperfect;  and  while  but  little  good  would  come  from  them,  thersii 
great  danger  that  their  failure  would  uerve  to  bring  the  cause  into  disrepnts.* 
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Tbc  gystem  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  embraces  three  degree^ 
pravided  for  in  three  classes  of  institutions.  1.  Primary  or  Elementary 
Intniction,  conveyed  in  schools  corresponding  to  our  common  schools. 
^  Secondary  Instruction,  provided  for  in  Gymnasia,  Real  Schools  and 
Trade  Schools.  3.  Superior  instruction,  communicated  in  the  Universi- 
\iBL  We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  Primary  Instruction,  and  shall 
Jjresent  a  general  idea  of  the  system  from  various  authorities.* 

A«  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second,  before  the 
idogdom  of  Prussia  existed,  except  as  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  (1540,) 
visitors  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schools  of  the  Electorate,  with 
^qiress  directions  to  report  in  relation  to  the  measures  deemed  necessary 
War  their  improvement  In  1545,  the  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent 
council  or  board,  on  church  and  school  matters.  In  a  decree  of  some 
length,  by  the  elector  John  Oeor^re,  (1573,)  special  sections  are  devoted 
to  the  schools,  to  teachers  and  Uieir  assistants,  and  to  pupils.  It  is  re- 
narkable  as  containing  a  provision  for  committees  of  superintendence, 
consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magijtrates  and  two  notables, 
cxaetly  similar  in  constitution  to  the  present  school  committees. 

In  1777,  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First  king  of  Prussia,  en- 

jouM  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  provides  for  the  pay- 

anent  of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  for  catechetical 

loBtraction  by  the  parochial  clergymen.     In  1735,  the  first  regular  semi- 

vary  for  teachers  in  Prussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  romerania. 

*To  induce  a  better  attendance  at  school,  a  decree  of  1736  requires  that 

€iie  parent  of  every  child  between  five  and  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  pay 

CI  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school  or  not;  this  rule  being,  as 

it  were,  preliminary  to  the  present  one  of  forced  attendance.     The  same 

decree  refers  to  school-houses  erected  by  associated  parishes,  showing, 

"Khat  such  associations  existed  previously  to  the  decree  for  providing  pub- 

U  ichools ;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are  not 

Komerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  requiring  each  parish 

"^have  its  public  school.     The  decree  provides  further  for  the  amount  of 

^tfM  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  by  the  pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and 

^  aid  to  peasants  who  have  more  than  two  children  above  five  years  of 

^gc,  by  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  all  over  this  number  from  a  school  fund. 

<A  Toacript  of  1738,  constitutes  the  clergy  the  inspectors  of  schools. 

Biebt'a  **  Report  on  Education  in  Europe."  Coutin'i  **  Report  on  Primary  hutruction  te 
**M  <  the  Stette*  (f  Oermany,  and  particuUuijf  in  Pruaoia."  Prof.  8C«phena'i  ^  Letter  Co  tkt 
^^imimdeni  ff  Common  SchooU  in  Penntylvania  in  1843.'*  Kocwt  School  Doeu* 
*NMiftwii  OcnMsy,  by  Harniacb,  Calinleh,  Jacobi  aod  othtn. 
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An  attempt  to  provide  more  precisely,  by  law,  for  the  regulatioo  oftfi 
schools  in  Berlin,  was  made  by  a  decree  of  1738.  This  decree  requira 
that  teachers  shall  be  regularly  examined  by  the  inspectors  of  scoool 
before  being  allowed  to  teach,  and  prescribes  their  acquirements  in  detail 
It  directs  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayers ;  fixes  tin 
hours  of  daily  attendance  at  from  eight  to  eleven,  or  seven  to  ten  in  tin 
morning,  and  one  to  three  in  the  aflernoon ;  prescribes  instructioo  Ji 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  and  regulatef  tfal 
emoluments  and  perquisites  of  the  master. 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  public  instrucuon  under  the  reign  oi 
Frederick  the  Great  The  regulations  drawn  up  by  Hecker,  and  approrad 
by  the  king,  (1763,)  arc  very  precise,  and  though  they  have  been  u  pafi 
superseded  by  later  decrees,  many  of  their  provisions  are  still  in  fbittt 
They  provide  for  the  selection  of  school  books  by  the  consistory ;  thftl 
children  shall  be  sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  there  vat 
til  thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  until  tltey  have  made  satisfactory  attainmeaii 
in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  and* 
such  matters  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  text-books ;  fix  the  school-hoani 
requiring  six  hours  a  day  for  instruction  in  winter,  and  three  in  suraiMr 
and  one  hour  of  catechetical  instruction^  besides  the  Sunday  teaehinf 
require  that  all  unmarried  persons  of  the  parish  shall  attend  the  hoar  i 
instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  besides,  receive  lessons  in  reading  aai 
writing  from  the  Bible.  The  regulations  provide  anew  for  the  schooL 
masters'  fees,  and  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children ;  require  that  thi 
schoolmaster  shall  be  furnished  from  the  church-register  with  a  list  of  al 
the  children  of  the  ase  to  attend  school,  and  that  he  shedl  prepare  a  list » 
those  who  are  actually  in  attendance,  and  submit  both  to  the  clermoaaa 
in  his  periodical  visits ;  direct  anew  the  examinatk>n  of  candidates  lor  Um 
situation  of  schoolmaster,  and  refer  particularly  to  the  advantages  of  thf 
seminary  opened  at  Berlin  for  preparing  teacners  for  the  Mark  of  Bran 
denburg;  lay  down  minutely  the  scheme  of  elementary  instruction,  aai 
actually  specify  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  difierent  branchy  wllfc 
each  of  the  two  classes  composing  the  school }  require  the  parocbia. 
clergy  to  visit  the  schools  twice  a  week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  per 
tbrm  the  same  service  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Catholic  schools  of  Siiesfai 
(17^)  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It  shows  the  settles 
policy  in  regard  to  educating  teachers  in  special  seminaries^  now  so  koi 
portant  a  part  of  the  Prussian  system,  by  setting  apart  certain  schools  b| 
name  for  this  purpose,  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  eadfi 
and  assigning  his  duties. 

In  1787,  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  council  of  instructioai 
under  the  title  of  an  '*  Upper  School  Board,"  ^Ober-Schui  Collegium,)  m 
which  the  minister  of  state  was  president  1  he  council  was  directed  Is 
examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon  the  licenses  of  masters,  on  the  rei 
ports  of  the  provincial  school-boards.  They  were  authorized  to  eree^ 
seminaries  for  teachers  at  the  government  expense,  and  to  frame  tbdi 
regulations ;  to  send  out  an  inspector  from  their  body  to  examine  any  par 
of  public  instruction,  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  througH 
the  school-boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school  committees  or  patitw 
This  organization  remained  substantially  in  force  until  the  separation  ei 
the  departments  of  state  and  instruction  in  1817,  with  the  creation  of  fl 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  attributes  of  this  upper  school  board 
it  will  be  seen,  now  belong  to  that  council. 

The  school  plan  of  1763  was  modified  by  an  ordinance  of  1794.  which  in- 
troduces geography  and  natural  history  m  the  elementary  schools,  and 
refers  to  vociu  music  as  one  of  their  most  important  exercises ;  it  alao  a^ 
tempts,  by  minute  prescriptions,  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  methodeol 
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isNdtietioii  and  diwipline.    The  regulation  for  the  catholic  schools  of 
was  also  revised  in  1801. 


fiat  the  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in  Prus- 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  opens  with  the  efforts  put  forth 
Isy  the  king  and  people,  to  rescue  the  kingdom  from  the  yoke  of  Napo- 
leon in  1809.  In  that  year  the  army  was  remodeled  and  every  citizen 
^Kmveried  into  a  soldier;  landed  property  was  declared  free  of  feudal 
service ;  restrictions  on  freedom  of  trade  were  abolished,  and  the  whole 
•tite  was  reorganized.  Great  reliance  was  placed  on  infusing  a  German 
afjirit  into  the  people  by  giving  them  freer  access  to  improved  institutions 
of  educatk>n,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university.  Under  the 
coancils  of  Hardenberg,  Humbolt,  Stein,  Altenstcin,  these  reforms  and 
amprovementB  were  projected,  carried  on,  and  perfected  in  less  than  a 
sjogle  generation. 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  popular  schools  commenced  by  inviting  C. 
A  Zeller,  of  Wirtemberg,  to  Prussia.  Zeller  was  a  young  theologian, 
vrho  had  studied  under  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  and  was  thoroughly 
inboed  with  the  method  and  spirit  of  his  master.  On  his  return  he  had 
convened  the  school  teachers  of  Wirtemberg  in  barns,  for  want  of  better 
^ecommodations  being  allowed  him,  and  inspired  them  with  a  zeal  for 
I'estalozzi's  methods,  and  for  a  better  education  of  the  wliole  people.  On 
Removing  to  Prussia,  he  first  took  charge  of  the  seminary  at  Koenigsberg, 
moon  afler  (bunded  the  seminary  at  Raralene,  and  went  about  into  difier- 
^t  provinces  meeting  with  teachers,  holding  conferences,  visiting 
schools,  and  inspiring  school  officers  with  the  right  spirit 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  send  a  number  of  young  men,  mostly  theo- 
logians, to  Pestalozzi's  institution  at  Ifierten,  to  acquire  his  method,  and 
«n  their  return  to  place  them  in  new,  or  reorganized  teachers'  seminaries. 
"To  these  new  agents  in  school  improvement  were  joined  a  large  body  ot 
xeabtM  teachers,  and  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who,  in  ways 
9iid  methods  of  their  own.  labored  incessantly  to  confirm  the  Prussian 
«tate,  by  forming  new  organs  for  its  internal  life,  and  new  means  of  pro- 
tection from  foreign  foes.     They  prove4  themselves  truly  educators  of  the 
IMi^ile.    Although  the  government  thus  not  only  encouraged,  but  directly 
^uded  in  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  into  the  public 
schools  of  Prussia,  still  the  school  board  in  the  different  provinces  sus- 
taioed  and  encouraged  those  who  approved  ami  taught  on  different  sys- 
iMDi,  such  as  Dinter,  Zerrenner,  Salzman.  and  Niemeyer — all,  in  fine, 
who  labored  with  a  patriotic  purpose,  thus  allowing  intellectual  fVeedom, 
«Dd  appropriating  whatever  was  good  from  all  quarters  toward  the  accom- 
pUunent  of  the  great  purpose. 

To  infttse  a  German  spirit  into  teachers  and  scholars,  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  German  language,  as  the  treasury  house  of  Ger- 
Baa  ideas,  and  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  father  land.  Music, 
which  was  one  of  Pestalozzi's  great  instruments  of  culture,  was  made  the 
^fikidbti  paliioCie  songs,  and  through  them  the  heart  of  all  Germany 
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was  moved  to  bitter  hatred  of  the  conqueror  who  had  desolated  her  fisIA 
and  homes,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  her  monarchy.  All  thi 
for  the  improvement  of  elementary  education,  accompanied  by 
modifications  In  the  establiEhments  of  secondary  and  superior  edacaticNa 
were  made  when  the  treasury  was  impoverished,  and  taxes,  the 
exorbitant  in  amount,  were  levied  on  every  province  and  ooi 
the  kingdom.  Prof.  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College,  m  a  letter  to  lb* 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  written  from  Beilia 
at  a  time  when  there  was  at  least  a  talk  of  the  repudiation  of  state  debte 
and  especially  when  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  state  had  propoeed  ti 
divert  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools  to  thi 
payment  of  interest  on  the  state  debts,  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
this  period  of  the  educational  history  of  Prussia. 

"  Prussia,  who  furnishes  us  with  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  the  present 
state  of  her  public  schools,  affords  us  a  still  more  brilliant  example  io  tlie 
noble  policy  Dty  which  she  sustained  them  in  times  of  great  public  distresi. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  was  reduced  to  the  ^eatest  extreoi- 
ity  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  1806,  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  her  whole 
military  force  was  annihilated.  Within  a  week  af\er  the  main  overthrow, 
every  scattered  division  of  the  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  eneaqr* 
Napoleon  took  up  liis  quarters  in  Berlin,  emptied  the  arsenal,  and  stripped 
the  capital  of  all  the  works  of  art  which  he  thought  worthy  to  be  t 
ported  to  Paris.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  tlie  king  of  Prussia 
deprived  of  one-half  of  his  dominwns.  A  French  army  of  200,000 
were  quartered  upon  tlie  Prussians  till  the  end  of  the  year  1808.  Pr 
must  pay  to  France  the  sum  of  120,000,000  francs,  afler  her  principsl 
sourcetf  of  income  hud  been  appropriated  by  Napoleon,  either  to  HmtftW 
or  his  allies.  T be  system  of  confiscation  went  so  tar  that  even  the  reveoue 
from  the  endowments  of  schools,  ofjpoor  houses,  and  the  fund  for  widowi^ 
was  diverted  into  the  treasury  of  France.  These  last  were  ffiven  beck 
in  1811.  Foreign  loans  were  made,  to  meet  the  exorbitant  clauns  of  the 
eonqucror.  An  army  must  be  created,  bridges  rebuilt,  ruined  fortificatioiii 
in  every  quarter  repaired,  and  so  great  was  the  public  extremity  that  the 
Prussian  ladies,  witn  noble  generosity,  sent  their  ornaments  and  jewels  to 
supply  the  royiil  treasury.  Rings,  crosses,  and  other  ornaments  of  esst- 
iron  were  given  in  return  to  all  those  who  had  made  this  sacrifice.  They 
bore  the  inscription, "  Ich  gab  gold  um  eisen^^  (A  gave  gold  for  iron,)  and 
such  Spartan  iewels  are  mucU  treasured  at  this  day  by  the  possessor! 
and  their  families.  Thki  state  of  thinffs  lasted  till  afVer  the  "  Wsr  d 
Liberation,"  in  1812.  But  it  is  the  pride  of  Prussia,  that  at  the  time  d 
her  greatest  humiliation  and  distress,  she  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  d 
the  work  she  had  begun  in  the  improvement  of  her  schools. 

In  1809,  the  minister  at  the  heaa  of  the  section  of  in8tructk>n,  writes  Si 
follows,  to  some  teachers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  institution  of  PestSr 
k)zzi  to  learn  his  method  and  principles  of  instructing : — ^^  The  sectioD  ol 
public  instruction  begs  you  to  believe,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Pestalozxi,  thai 
the  cause  is  the  interest  of  the  government,  and  of  his  majesty j  the  kmg^ 
personally,  who  are  convinced  that  liberation  from  extraordinary  calami- 
ties is  fruitless,  and  onlv  to  be  efiected  by  a  thorough  improvement  of  the 
people's  education."  In  1809,  was  established  the  teachers'  seminary  in 
Koenigsberg.  In  1810,  the  seminary  at  Braunsbura.  In  1811,  the  semi- 
nary at  Karalene.  In  1812,  was  established  at  Br^au.  the  first  seminary, 
completely  organized  according  to  the  new  ideas.  In  1809,  the  most  am- 
ply endowed  and  completely  organized  of  all  the  German  uaiversitieo 
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ftsnded  in  Berlia  Professors  were  called  from  all  parts,  and  in  ISIO 
the  vmrenittf  mm  in  full  operation.  In  1811,  the  old  university  of  Bret- 
km  was  reorffanized,  and  large  grants  were  received  from  tbe  government 
ftr  new  builmogs  and  new  professorships.     Is  not  this  noble  policy,  on  the 

r;  of  an  absolute  government,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  struggUn^ 
existence,  a  severe  rebuke  upon  the  narrow  and  short-nghted  expedi- 
ents of  those  republican  politicians,  who  can  invent  no  better  way  to  pay 
n  public  debt  than  by  converting  into  money  that  institution  on  which  the 
¥irtae  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  special  safety  of  a  republican 
stale,  mainly  depend  ?" 

The  school  system  of  Prussia,  is  not  the  growth  of  any  one  period,  and  is 
not  (bund  in  one  law,  but  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  laws  and  general 
regulations,  enacted  at  different  times  for  diflfcrent  provinces,  differing  in 
the  condition,  habits,  and  religion  of  the  people,  and  to  meet  particular 
wants,  as  these  have  been  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  system.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1819  to  prepare  a  general  school  law  for  Prussia, 
kit  without  success.  This  is  considered  by  Harnisch  and  other  German 
educators,  a  great  defect,  as  it  leads  to  great  inequalities  of  education, 
and  great  irregularities  of  administration  in  different  provinces.  The  or- 
dinance of  1819,  however,  embraces  much  of  the  regulations  which  are 
qipUcable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  while  the  peculiarities  and  details  of 
the  system  must  be  looked  for  in  the  provincial  ordinances  and  special 
legnlations. 

Tbe  authorities  which  administer  public  mstruction  in  Prussia  are  the 
feUowing: — The  chief  authority  is  the  minister,  who  joins  to  this  super- 
vision that  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs.  He  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
eii,  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  members,  and  divided  into  three 
sections  corresponding  to  the  three  charges  of  the  minister.  The  section 
tbr  public  instruction  has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually 
twice  a  week  for  the  transaction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
ralhr  deputed  as  ejctraordinarv  inspector  in  cases  requiring  examination, 
nndf  reports  to  the  minister.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  divided  into  ten 
pionnees,  each  of  which  has  its  governor,  styled  Superior  President, 
(Ober-President,)  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  called  a  Consistory,  (Con- 
ristorium.)  This  council  has  functions  in  the  province  similar  to  those  in 
the  ministerial  council  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of 
■eeondary  public  instruction,  anaol'  the  schools  for  the  education  of  pri- 
wpmrf  teachers.  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of  which  one  lias  charge 
of  the  primary  instruction  in  tlie  province,  under  the  title  of  the  Schm 
Boaid,  (Provuicial  Schul  Collegium.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to 
escrcising  the  oeneral  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  examines 
the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execution  of  exist- 
mg  laws  and  regulations,  examines  text-books,  and  gives  nermissbn  for 
their  introduction,  after  having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  ministry. 
This  board  communicates  wiUi  the  higher  authorities,  tlirouffh  their  pre- 
mdent|  to  whom  the  reports  from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  oe  presently 
•poken  of,  are  addressed,  and  by  whom,  when  tliese  relate  to  school 
mntters,  they  are  referred  to  the  board  for  examination. 

The  next  smaller  political  division  to  a  province,  is  called  a  Regency, 
(Re^ieriings-Bezirk,)  which  is  asain  subdivided  into  Circles,  (Kreisin,) 
tfid  those  mto  parishes,  (Gemeinden.)  The  chief  civil  authority  in  the 
r,  is  a  president!  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  called  also  a  regency. 
^hio  body  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  charge  respectively  of 
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the  internal  affiun,  of  direct  taxes,  and  of  church  and  iehool 
The  last  named  committee  examines  and  appoints  all  the  tei 
elementary  and  burgher  schools  within  the  regency,  superintends  1 
schools,  ascertains  that  the  school-houses  and  chureh»i  are  duly  kept 
order,  administers  the  funds  of  schools  and  churt:hes,  or  superintendHi  I 
administration,  when  vested  in  corporations,  and  collects  the  churoh  a 
school  fees.  This  committee  is  presided  over  by  a  member  of  tlie  i 
gency  called  the  School  Councilor,  (Schul-rath.)  As  councilor,  he  ll 
a  seat  and  voice  in  tlie  provincial  consistory,  where  he  is  requirea  to  a 
pear  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  report  upon  their  afi&irs  in  his  regeai 
of  which  the  provincial  consistory  has  the  superintendence.  It  is  ^aol 
duty  to  visit  the  schools,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  in  good  tc 
dition. 

The  next  school  authority  is  the  inspector  of  a  circle,  who  has  chart 
of  several  parishes.  These  inspectors  are  generally  clergymen,  wll 
the  councilors  are  laymen.  Next  below  the  special  superintendents  is  t 
immediate  authority,  namely,  the  school  committee,  (Schul-Vorstani 
Each  parish  ^Gemeinde)  must,  by  law,  have  its  school,  except  in  spec; 
cases,  and  each  school  its  committee  of  superintendence,  (Schul-Vorataoi 
consisting  of  the  curate,  the  local  magistrate,  and  from  two  to  four  not 
bles ;  the  constitution  of  the  committee  varying  somewhat  with  the  chi 
acter  of  the  school,  whether  endowed,  entirel)r  supported  by  the  pariahi 
part  by  the  province  or  state,  or  by  subscription.  The  committee  i 
points  a  school  inspector,  who  is  usually  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
cities,  the  magistrates  form  the  school  committee^  or  school  deputatkM^ 
it  is  there  called,  the  curates  still  acting  as  local  mspectors. 

Thus,  there  is  a  regular  series  of  authorities,  from  the  master  of  li 
school  up  to  the  minister,  and  every  part  of  primary  instruction  is  entire 
within  the  control  of  an  impulse  from  the  central  government  and  tal 
its  direction  according  to  the  will  of  the  highest  authorities.  With  suol 
system,  under  a  despotic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provisioiMi 
any  law  may  be  successfully  enforced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  the  school  system  of  Prussia,  are : 

Firstj  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  yei 
shall  go  regularly  to  school.  This  is  enforced  by  the  school  commitll 
who  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  children  who  should  attend,  and 
those  actually  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  who  are  required 
enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Second,  That  each  parish  shall,  in  general,  have  an  elementary  iclw 
When  the  inhabitants  are  of  different  religious  persuasions,  each  deoo 
ination  has  its  school,  and  if  not,  provision  is  made  for  the  religious  i 
struction  of  the  children  by  their  own  pastors.  The  erection  of  the  schoi 
house,  its  furniture,  the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  poor  scholara^'i 
all  provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part,  from  parochial  fmif 
ana  in  nart  from  a  tax  upon  householders.  Wnen  the  parish  is  poor,  ll 
assistea  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and  even  by  the  state.  Bern 
these  elementary  schools,  most  of  the  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  mo 
upper  primary  or  burgher  schools. 

TlUrd,  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,  adapted  to  the  grai 
of  instruction  to  which  they  intend  devoting  themselves.  Their  exen 
tion  during  their  term  of  study  from  active  military  service  required 
other  citizens.  A  provision  for  their  support  during  their  term  of  stud 
A  prefer«[ice  given  to  them  over  schoolmasters  not  similariy  educate 
Their  examination  previous  to  receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity,  wUi 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  poet  in  the  proTin 
where  they  have  been  examined.  Their  subseauent  exemption  mm  i 
tive  miiitaiy  service,  and  even  from  the  annual  orill  of  the  militia,  ifthi 
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ctii  not,  In  the  opinioii  of  the  school  iDspector,  be  spared  from  their  duties. 
Proirisioii  Sar  the  removal  of  the  incompetent  or  immoral  A  provision 
ftrthe  support  of  decayed  teachers. 

Faurtk,  The  authorities  which  regulate  the  schools,  and  render  them 
rnVraneh  €i  the  general  government,  and  the  teachers  in  fact,  its  officers. 
Is  a  country  like  Prussia,  this  connection  secures  to  the  teacher  the  respect 
^e  to  his  station,  and  thus  facilitates  the  discharge  of  his  important 
Unties. 

Under  this  system  of  organization  and  administration,  and  especially 
"vith  these  arrangements  to  secure  the  employment  of  only  properly  quali- 
M  teachers,  the  public  schools  of  Prussia  have  been  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
laot,  and  have  attained  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  degree  of 
€ieeUence,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  commanded 
the  admiration  of  intelligent  educators  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  In 
die  provinces,  where  the  improved  system  has  gone  into  operation  with 
tbe  habits  of  the  people  in  its  favor,  it  has  already  reached  every  human 
being;  and  in  even  the  outer  provinces,  it  is.  as  fast  as  time  sweeps  along 
■ew  generations,  replacing  the  adult  population  with  a  race  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  school  instruction  far  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  any  other 
cooDtry.  As  an  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  system  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  out  of  122,897  men  of  the  standing  army,  in  1846,  only 
two  soldiers  were  (bund  who  could  not  both  read  and  write.  But  the 
^yitem  aims  at  much  higher  results — with  nothing  short  of  developing 
every  faculty  both  of  mind  and  body,  of  converting  creatures  of  impulse, 
prejudice,  and  passion,  into  thinking  and  reasoning  beings,  and  of  giving 
them  objectfi  of  pursuit,  and  habits  of  conduct,  favorable  to  their  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The  result  which 
■ay  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  this  system — when  the  entire  adult 
fopulation  have  been  subjected  to  its  operation,  and  when  the  influences 
ef  the  home  and  street,  of  the  business  and  the  recreations  of  society,  all 
onite  with  those  of  the  school — have  not  as  yet  been  realized  in  any  sec- 
(bn  of  the  kingdom.  Every  where  the  lessons  of  the  school-room  are 
veekened,  and  in  a  measure  destroyed,  by  degrading  national  customs, 
tod  the  inevitable  results  of  a  government  which  represses  liberty  of 
^tooght,  speech,  occupation,  and  political  action.  But  the  school,  if  left 
^  good  and  thorough  as  it  now  is,  must  inevitably  change  the  govern- 
i^t,  or  the  government  must  change  the  school.  And  even  if  the  school 
*hoald  be  made  less  thorough  than  it  now  is,  no  governmental  interfer- 
^ice  can  turn  back  the  intelligence  which  has  already  gone  out  among 
^  people.  It  would  be  easier  to  return  the  rain  to  tlie  clouds,  from 
^>hieh  it  has  parted,  and  which  has  already  mingled  with  the  waters  of 
^f^fj  rising  spring,  or  reached  the  roots  of  every  growing  plant 

The  following  Table  exhibita  the  state  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Pnutia, 
Mirding  to  the  latest  official  returns  published  by  the  government 
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LEGAL  FROyiSION 

EMPSOTIHO  THS 

IDUCATION,  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  SUPPORT  OP  TEACHERS  IN  PRUSSIA. 


Tbe  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1819  respecting  Normal 
Sehools  and  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  well-qualified  teacher 
ID  more  appropriate  language : 

"  In  order  that  a  master  may  be  enabled  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, he  ought  to  be  religious,  wise,  and  alive  to  the  high  importance  of 
hit  profession.  He  ousrht  thoroughly  to  understand  the  duties  of  his 
•tation,  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  youth,  to  be 
Inn  in  his  fidelity  to  the  state,  conscientious  in  the  dischar^  of  his  duties. 
friendly  and  prudent  in  his  relations  with  the  parents  of  his  children,  and 
with  his  fellow-citizens  in  general ;  finally,  he  ought  to  inspire  all  around 
him  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  to  render 
them  favorably  inclined  to  second  his  own  wishes  and  endeavors." 

In  order  to  insure  the  education  of  such  schoolmasters,  the  following 
legnlations  are  laid  down : 

''Each  department  is  required  to  have  a  number  of  young  men  well 
pmared  for  their  duties,  who  may  supply  the  yearly  vacancies  in  the 
nuiBB  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  department,  and  therefore  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  required  to  support  a  Normal  School.  These  establish- 
meots  shall  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  following  regulations : 

1.  No  Normal  School  for  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  admit 
nore  than  seventy  pupil  teachers. 

'  2.  In  every  department  where  the  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  about  equal,  there  shall  be,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, a  Normal  School  for  the  members  of  each  sect.  But  where  there  is 
a  very  marked  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sects,  the  masters  of 
the  least  numerous  sect  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Normal  Schools  be- 
bigin^  to  that  sect  in  a  neighboring  department,  or  by  smaller  establish- 
Oeots  m  the  same  department  annexed  to  an  elementary  primary  school. 
^Wmal  Schools  for  simultaneous  education  of  two  sects  shall  be  permitted 
When  the  pupil  teachers  can  obtain  close  at  hand  suitable  religious  in- 
'trxjction,  cacti  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  church. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  shall  be  established  whenever  it  is  possible  in 
^iHan  towns,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil  teachers  from  the  dissipations, 
^^teptations,  and  habits  of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future  pro- 
*^Hsiuu,  without  subjecting  them  to  a  monastic  seclusion ;  but  the  town 
^^gfat  not  to  be  too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  vicinity  of 
•••eial  elementary  and  superior  primary  schools. 

^  No  younfi^  man  can  oe  received  into  a  Normal  School  who  has  not 

Passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  elementary  primary  school : 

^i^or  can  any  young  man  be  received,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  moral 

^Waracter  there  is  the  least  ground  of  suspicion.    The  age  of  admission 

QUo  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

7.  As  to  Uie  methods  of  instruction,  directors  of  the  Normal  Schools 
*lkall  rnther  seek  to  conduct  the  pupil  teachers  by  their  own  exj>erience 
^  simple  and  dear  principles,  than  to  give  them  theories  for  their  guid- 
ance ;  sod  with  this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined  to  an  the 
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Normal  Schoolsi  where  the  pupil  teachers  may  be  practised  iD  the  ut 
teaching. 

8.  In  each  Normal  School  the  course  of  instruction  shall  last  tkt 
years,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the  cow 
of  instruction  which  the  pupils  commenced  in  the  primary  schools ;  t 
second  to  an  instruction  or  a  still  higher  character,  and  the  third  to  pn 
tice  in  the  primary  school  attached  to  the  establishment  For  those  wl 
are  sufficiently  advanced  when  they  enter  not  to  require  the  first  yw 
instruction,  the  course  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  two  years. 

10.  In  each  Normal  School  particular  funds,  set  apart  for  that  pufpoi 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  young  men  of  good  character  not  al 
to  pay  for  themselves,  but  tn  such  a  manner  as  not  to  habituate  them 
too  many  comforts,  and  not  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  worst  paid  s&u 
tions  in  the  primary  schools. 

11.  Every  pupil  who  receives  such  assistance  from  a  Normal  School, 
obliged  at  the  end  of  his  educational  course  to  accept  the  place  which  tl 
provincial  consistories  assign  him ;  a  prospect  of  advancement,  howen 
must  always  be  held  out  to  him  in  case  of  perseverance  and  g^ood  condiii 

12.  The  provincial  consistories  have  the  immediate  surveillance  of  i 
the  Normal  Schools  in  the  different  departments  of  their  respeoli* 
provinces ;  and  the  provincial  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  the  espod 
surveiliaDce  of  the  religious  instruction  of  their  respective  sects.'' 

The  following  provisions,  gathered  from  the  law  of  1819,  and  from  ft 
general  regulations,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  social  and  pecunis] 
condition  of  the  teacher. 

No  young  man  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school  until  he  h 
obtained  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  to  fulnll  the  important  duties  of 
schoolmaster.  The  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  these  certificati 
is  conducted  b^  commissions,  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  doig; 
men,  or  two  priests.  The  provincial  consistories  nominate  the  lay  mei 
hers,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  respective  provinces  nomins; 
the  clerical  members  for  the  examination  of  the  religious  education  of  tl 
Protestant  candidates ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  nominates  ti 
two  priests  who  examine  the  Roman  Catholic  candidates. 

The  members  of  these  commissions  are  nominated  for  three  years,  ai 
they  can  afterward  be  continued  in  their  office  if  advisable. 

The  lay  examiners  and  the  clerical  examiners  join  in  granting  the  ee 
tificates,  but  the  religious  and  secular  examinations  are  conducted  sopi 
rately.  The  certificates  are  signed  also  by  the  director  of  the  Norm 
School  in  which  the  young  man  has  been  educated,  and  describe  h 
moral  charELcter  and  his  intellectual  capwibility. 

These  certificates  are  not  valid  until  they  have  been  ratified  by  Hi 
superior  authorities,  tliat  is,  by  the  provincial  consistories;  and  in  the  esi 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  further  ratificatk 
of  the  bishop  is  necessary.  If  the  provincial  consistories  and  the  bishoi 
can  not  agree  about  the  granting  of  any  certificate,  the  matter  is  relerre 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  decides  between  them.  Th 
provincial  authorities  can  re-examine  the  candidates,  if  they  think  there  i 
any  reason  to  doubt  what  is  specified  on  the  certificate  granted  by  til 
committee  of  examination,  and  can  declare  them  incapable,  and  cao  n 
quire  the  local  authorities  to  proceed  to  another  examination  if  they  ar 
not  satisfied  with  tlie  charcicter  of  any  of  the  candidates. 

The  young  women  who  are  candidates  for  the  situations  of  school 
mistresses  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  kind  of  examinatkm  bdbs 
they  can  obtain  the  certificate  enabling  them  to  take  the  charge  of  i 
giris'  school 
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The  deetioD  and  nomioatioD  of  mastera  for  the  communal  tehoola,  it 
the  doty  of  the  local  committeesj  on  the  presentation  of  the  communal 
iDspeclors. 

The  masters  can  not  be  installed  and  begin  to  receive  their  salariesi 
until  their  certificates  have  been  ratified  by  ue  provincial  authorities. 

^  The  provincial  consistories  are  required  to  choose  able  and  zealous 
clerical  inspectors,  and  to  engage  them  to  form  and  direct  great  associa* 
tioDB  between  the  masters  of  the  town  and  rural  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  among  them  a  feeling  of  interest  in  their  profession,  of  furtner- 
mg  the  fiu*ther  development  of  their  education  by  regular  reunions,  by 
eonsultations,  conversations^  practical  treatises,  study  of  particular  branches 
of  instruction,  and  discussions  on  treatises  read  aloud  in  their  public  as- 
semblies." 

These  teachers'  conferences  are  very  useful.  They  not  only  promote 
a  ipirit  of  generous  emulation  among  tne  schoolmasters,  and  so  stimulate 
them  to  further  exertions,  but  they  encourage  the  masters,  by  reminding 
them  that  they  form  part  of  a  great  and  honorable  body.  And  nothing 
encourages  man  more  than  a  feeling  of  association.  Man  alone  is  weaE 
aod  timid ;  but  let  him  only  feel  that  his  feelings  and  aims  are  those  of  a 
muober  who  regard  him  as  their  fellow,  and  he  then  is  a  giant  in  hia 
ains  and  efforts. 

The  provincial  cx)nsistories  have  the  power  of  sending  the  master  of  a 
nimary  school,  who  appears  to  be  in  need  of  further  instruction,  to  a 
Normal  School,  for  the  tune  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him  the 
necessary  additional  instructbn ;  dunng  his  absence  his  place  is  supplied 
bjT  a  young  man  from  the  Normal  School,  who  receives  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate. 

The  expenses  of  the  conferences  and  of  the  masters  who  frequent  for  a 
KOond  time  the  Normal  Schools,  are  generally  defrayed  by  the  provincial 
okicational  authorities. 

The  schoolmasters  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  own  education  by 
Ittpes  of  preferment  to  better  situations,  or  to  superior  schools ;  but  before 
they  can  attain  this  preferment,  they  must  pass  a  second  examination, 
eoDdoeted  by  the  same  authorities  who  conducted  the  former. 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  negligent  or  conducts  himself  improperly  in  his 
itation,  the  inspector  of  the  school  first  remonstrates  with  nim,  and  if  this 
ys  to  convince  him,  the  inspector  of  the  canton  reproves  him ;  and  if  he 
Mill  prove  refractory,  thev  report  him  to  the  provincial  authorities,  who 
htve  the  power  of  nning  him,  or  of  removing  nim  from  the  school. 

If  be  commits  any  flagrant  crime,  he  is  reported  at  once  to  the  pro- 
Wneial  authorities,  who  remove  him  immediately,  afler  having  carefully 
lerified  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  inspectors. 

Every  school  in  a  village  or  town  must  have  a  garden  suitable  to  the 
ottore  of  the  country  and  habits  of  the  people,  for  a  kilchen-garden,  nur- 
■ery-orchard,  or  the  raising  of  bees.  This  is  provided  as  an  additional 
ffmnree  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  an  available  means  of  instruction  of 
tieicholars. 

Every  school-house  must  not  only  embrace  what  we  regard  as  essen- 
tial features  in  such  structures,  such  as  size,  location,  ventilation,  warmth, 
Betts  and  desks^  &.C.,  but  apparatus  for  illustrating  every  study,  and  '^  a 
atfieient  collection  oi  books  u>r  the  use  of  the  master,"  as  well  as  a  resi- 
4«Mefor  him. 

Whenever  a  new  fund,  legacy,  or  donation,  accrues  to  the  schools  of  a 
p^oce  or  commune,  the  same  must  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement 
of  the  school,  or  of  the  master's  income,  and  not  to  the  diminution  of  any 
til  or  rate  befbre  collected. 

The  practice  of  **  boarding  round,"  or  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  a 
{hoe  at  the  table  of  every  family  in  the  commune  or  district  in  rotatkm 
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(called  m  Gennan,  Wandeltisch,  movable  table,)  formerly  prevailed  ii 
PruMia,  but  it  was  first  arrested  by  an  ordinance  in  1811,  directing  tha 
this  *^  movable  table"  should  not  be  reckoned  in  payment  of  the  teacher' 
compensation,  and  should  be  given  up  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  It  i 
now  abandoned  in  every  commune  which  makes  any  pretension  to  civili 
jcation.  It  never  included  any  thing  beyond  an  ^  itinerating  table."  Tin 
teacher  always  had  a  fixed  residence  provided,  and  usually  under  tb 
same  roof  with  his  school. 

Schdars  arc  encouraged  to  form  among  themselves  a  fund,  by  volan 
tary  contributions,  for  the  assistance  of  their  necessitous  schoolfellowi 
The  fund  is  managed  by  themselves  under  the  direction  of  their  teachei 
This  is  done  to  cultivate  good  feeling  in  the  school,  and  save  the  teaebe 
from  a  constant  tax  for  articles  for  such  pupils. 

All  school  fees^  all  contributions  or  assessments  in  money,  fuel  ftc 
must  be  collected  by  the  regular  school  authorities,  and  not  by  tb 
teacher.  And  no  service  can  be  required  of  the  teacher  in  or  about  III 
school,  and  he  can  engage  in  no  employment,  which  will  lower  his  digoiq 
or  weaken  his  influence. 

All  public  teachers  are  regarded  as  public  functionaries,  and  are  ei 
empt  from  liability  to  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  from  all  loei 
and  capitation  taxes,  or  if  taxed,  an  equivalent  is  allowed  in  an  increM 
of  salary.  j 

Whenever  any  division  of  land  belonging  to  a  parish,  or  town,  is  madi 
a  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  allotted  to  the  schoolmaster  for  a  vegetabl 

Sirden,  and  for  the  feed  of  a  cow.    Wherever  the  right  of  common  ezitfe 
e  teacher  shall  share  in  its  benefits. 

Schoolmasters  who  become  temporarily  infirm,  are  entitled  to  an  alloii 
ance  from  the  school  moneys  provided  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  Ad 
when  permanently  disable!,  are  entitled  to  an  annual  allowance  from  tli 
income  of  funds  provided  in  each  province  for  this  purpose,  and  for  til 
support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  entitle  themselvee  I 
such  provision  for  their  families,  by  a  small  annual  contribution  Irom  ihtt 
salaries. 

Teachers,  who  show  themselves  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  directio 
of  Normal  Schools,  are  enabled  to  travel  both  in  Prussia,  and  othf 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  the  organin 
tion,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846,  requin 
the  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about,  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  ceitai 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit.  He  makes  nimself  acquainted  wil 
the  state  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instruction  given,  takes  peut  himie 
in  the  same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  hints  for  improvement  aa  h 
observation  may  suggest  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presently  i 
the  form  of  a  report,  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  This  oco 
sional  visitation  is  very  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  corners  of  the  Ian 
correcting  abuses,  and  giving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teacher 
who  might  otherwise  sink  into  apathy  and  neglect.  To  render  the  ei 
cacy  of  the  seminaries  more  complete,  it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  < 
three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the  young  teachers  shall  retw 
to  pass  a  second  examination. 

By  an  ordinance  in  1826,  it  is  provided :  "  To  the  end,  that  the  beoel 
cial  influence  of  the  seminary  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  alrMdl 
established,  who  either  require  further  instruction,  or  who  in  their  ovi 
cultivation  and  skill  in  office  do  not  advance,  perhaps  even  recede ;  it 
required  that  such  teachers  be  recalled  into  the  seminary  for  a  shorter  c 
longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for  them,  in  order,  either  to  pam  throiMj 
a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  practice  themselves  in  particular  oi 
partmeuts  of  instruction." 
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TiicHERa'  Semihabies  in  PniSBia  are  divided  iolo  Public  and  Prinite. 
Public  Semlnariei  are  divided  into  tho«e  iatended  for  leachen  of  Real 
Scboola,  GynuiaBio,  and  Univeriitiea,  and  those  inteoded  for  Primarj 
Schools.  Primary  Scliool  Seminariei  are  again  divided  into  superior  or 
diieT  seminaries,  {Haupt  Seminairt,)  andeecondary,  or  small BeminanM, 
[Ntbtn  Seminaire.)  By  the  former  {Baujtt  Semmaire)  was  originally 
SDdereUKKl  such  seminarieB  as  were  completely  organized  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  laws.  Aflerward  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
Ua,  that  a  special  comniiwion  of  examination  was  appointed  for  them,  to 
vtiich  commission  the  director  and  head  teacher  belonged.  But  by  re* 
tent  regulation,  a  commission  for  this  purpose  ia  appointed  to  the  small, 
ud  even  (he  private,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  seminaries.  They  differ 
low  only  by  the  number  of  pupils,  and  in  a  few  instances,  the  smaller 
Kminaries  require  a  ahorter  residence,  and  train  teachers  exclusively  for 
amnlry  schools.  The  seminaries  are  also  divided  into  Boarding  School*, 
■od  Day  Schools.  The  general  practice  is  to  provide  board  and  lodging 
hi  the  institution,  as  more  favorable  lo  the  purposes  of  a  seminary  which 
it  (o  educate  the  pupils,  not  only  during  ordinary  school  hours,  and  in 
■ethods  of  instruction,  but  at  all  times,  and  in  every  particular.  Private 
■Mniaaries  are  encouraged,  because  the  annual  graduates  of  the  public 
instituIioDS  can  not  yet  supply  the  fumualvacanciesinlhe  schools  created 
hf  death,  withdrawal  and  dismission. 

Id  addition  to  the  seminaries  included  in  the  following  tables,  there  im 
(ve  institutions  for  female  teachers,  viz.,  at  Berlin,  Kaiscrawertb,  MOnt- 
tB,  Paderbom,  and  Mariennerder,  which  are  recognized,  and  to  some 
Olent  aided,  by  the  government 

The  whole  number  <Sf  public  seminaries,  and  private  seminariea  aided 
^  the  government,  not  including  seminaries  for  female  teachers,  in  1848, 
vuU,    Theseweredietributedamong  the  different  prorinces,  as  followi: 
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TraemessEo, 

30 

15 

4 
3 

P. 
P. 

1819 
t8a!l 

lO^* 

iMBdeabarg 

Berlin, 
Potsdam, 

34 

96 

3 

P. 
P. 

1830 
1746 

Frankfort, 

Alt-Ddbem, 

130 
104 

10 

8 

P. 
P. 

1817 

10 
33 

3^ 

SletlJn, 

50 

4 

P. 

1735 

sSS 

PomenmlB. 

SielliD, 

Pyrilz, 

18 
15 

a 

R 

1840 
1827 

Coslin, 

Collin. 

60 

5 

P. 

1806 

6(I>S» 

Siralsund, 

Stralsund, 

31 

Blle>i>. 

Brrslau, 

Breslao, 

195 

C. 

1765 

!t»B. 

Oppein, 

Ober-Giogan, 

150 

10 

c. 

1815 

Liegnilz, 

Buntilflu. 

135 

8 

p. 

1816 

KtiJI-at 

65 

6 

p. 

1790 

itm^es 

hn>r. 

M>(rfBbnrf, 

49 

4 

p. 

irm 

,K^«: 

27 

1831 

EJsleben, 

90 

3 

G. 

1836 

MeiMborg, 

Weisienfels, 

Ze;tz, 

Erfurt, 

8 
103 

4 

P. 

cur. 

17M 
1690 

»je*s 

arflm, 

MrihlhauMt>, 
Heiligensiadt, 

6 
33 

WesiphsU*, 

Muasler, 

36 

3 

p. 

1830 

MiDden, 

PclerKbagen, 

34 

3 

p. 

1831 

Bflren, 

80 

5 

c. 

1835 

BUne, 

Amsberg, 

SoMt, 

43 

4 

p. 

1818 

S?S 

Cologne, 

Briihl, 

100 

7 

c. 

1833 

Kempen 

101 

7 

P- 

1840 

30O*I 

Meur^, 

96 

8 

P. 

1890 

Cablenu, 

Neuwied, 

36 

4 

p.    . 

1816 

aolo^^ 

Trier, 

Treves, 

c. 

Aii-la-Chapelle, 

_JL— — 

Prior  10  1846  there  vcrelwo  seminaries  at  Breslaa    in  thai  year  ihe  P 
ttol  seminary,  with  130  pupils,  was  closed,  ami  the  pupils  were  provided  Jot-*  J^' 
In  two  new  insii  m lions,  ene  at  Luwen.  and  theotberai  Scinau.    The  Small  ^'^ 
yatZeiiz,  was  awlished  in  1846,  and  those  at  Stettin,  Pyritzand  Kaip— —  ^ 
iQsolidaled  into  a  Chief  Seminary  at  SteliiD.    The  Seminary  at  -J^i 
0  b«  transferred  (in  1849)  to  Kopniclf,  in  the  neighbothood  ol'    -^ 
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following  Regulations  of  two  of  the  best  small  (nebeusen)  Nonnil 
ols  are  taken  from  M.  Cousin*s  **  Report  <m  the  State  of  Public  instruC" 
n  9ome  of  the  Stales  of  Oermany^  and  especially  of  PnissiaJ*  The  author 
incea  them  with  some  remarks  on  this  class  of  Normal  Schools  in 
rfa.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  all  of  the  smaller  seminaries  are  private 
Hflhinents. 

e  small  Normal  Schools  are  almost  all  private  establishments,  but  the 
mnent  aids  and  watches  over  them,  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
pablicity  it  requires  of  its  great  schools. 

e  small  Normal  Schools  differ,  generally,  from  the  large,  not  only  in 
umber  of  pupils,  which  is  much  smaller,  but  above  all  as  being  nurser- 
r  village  schoolmasters  for  the  very  poorest  parishes.  This  is  their 
r  object ;  this  it  is  which  gives  them  so  peculiar  a  character,  so  pro- 
.  a  utility.  The  great  schools,  it  is  true,  famish  masters  for  the  coun- 
.  well  as  for  the  towns ;  and  their  pupils, — those  at  least  who  receive 
ipendioy  or  exhibitions, — are  for  many  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
mt,  which  sends  them  where  it  likes ;  a  right  which,  from  the  well- 
D  rigor  of  the  Prussian  government  in  making  all  public  8er\'ants  work, 
RV  be  sure  it  exercises.  But  in  every  country  there  are  parishes  so 
that  one  would  hesitate  to  send  a  schoolmaster  of  any  eminence  to 
i  tbem ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  these  miserable  villages  which  stand  in 
Teatest  need  of  instruction  to  improve  their  condition.  This  need, 
the  small  Normal  Schools  are  destined  to  supply.  They  labor  for 
poor  and  backward  villaffcs.  To  this  their  whole  organization,  their 
»» their  dlj»cipline,  are  to  be  directed.  Unquestionably,  the  great  Nor- 
Schools  of  Prussia  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect;  but  never  ciin 
be  veneration  enough  for  these  humble  laborers  in  the  field  of  public 
iction,  who,  as  I  have  said,  seek  obscurity  rather  than  fame ;  who  de- 
tbemselves  to  the  service  of  poverty  with  as  much  zeal  as  others  to  the 
it  of  riches,  since  they  toil  for  the  poor  alone ;  and  who  impose  re- 
its  on  every  personal  desire  and  feeling,  while  others  are  excited  by  all 
fimulants  of  competition.  They  cost  scarcely  any  thing,  and  they  do 
te  good.  Nothing  is  easier  to  establish, — but  on  one  condition,  that  we 
lirectors  and  pupils  capable  of  the  most  disinterested,  and,  what  is  more, 
lost  obscure  devotion  to  the  cause.  Such  devotiofi,  however,  can  be 
red  and  kept  alive  by  religion  alone.  Those  who  can  consent  to  live 
16  service  of  men  who  neither  know  nor  can  appreciate  them,  must  keep 
eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  Heaven:  that  witness  is  necessary  to  those 
have  no  other.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  authors  and  direct- 
>f  these  small  schools  are  almost  all  ministers  of  religion,  inspired  by 
{ilrit  of  Christian  love,  or  men  of  singular  virtue,  fervent  in  the  cause 

rlar  education.    In  these  humble  institutions,  every  thing  breathes 
n  charity,  ardor  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  poverty.    I  shaU  lay 
m  you  a  description  of  two ;— one  hidden  in  a  suburb  of  Stettin,  ana 
bUmt  in  the  village  of  Pyritz  in  Pomerania. 
Mtin  has  a  large  Normal  School,  instituted  for  the  training  of  mastoni 
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the  Bchooi  for  practice,  and  for  the  masters'  rooms,  &c.     There  is  i 
the  poorer  pupils,  a  certain  number  of  bedsteads  with  bedding: 

3.  A  considerable  libnuy  for  the  masters  and  pupils,  as  well  aa 
collection  of  maps  and  globes  for  the  teaching  oigeo^raphy; 

4.  A  tolerably  complete  collection  of  philosophical  mstrumeDti; 

5.  A  collection  of  minerals,  presented  to  the  establishment  by  C 
lor  Von  Turck ; 

6.  A  collection  of  stuffed  birdif>/and  other  objects  in  natural  hiitx 

7.  The  ioHtruments  moHt  required  in  matliematical  instruction; 

8.  Complete  d^awing  appanilus ; 

9.  A  very  coiisideraule  collection  of  music ; 

10.  A  very  good  organ,  a  piano  forte,  seven  harpsichords,  aoii 
wind  and  string  instruments. 

5.    DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

To  support  about  eighty  pupils,  and  to  preserve  cleanliness 
house,  a  steward  luis  been  api)ointcd,  whose  duties  are  specified  ir 
tract  renewable  every  year. 

The  food  of  the  pupils  is  good  and  wholesome,  which  is  proved 
state  of  their  health.  Some  parents  think  it  needful  to  send  thi 
dren  eatables,  or  money  to  purchase  them.  They  are  wrong, 
children  have  no  such  want ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  being 
tageous,  these  presents  only  pcrve  to  take  away  their  appetite  at 
and  to  make  them  dainty  and  gluttonous.  The  orphans,  and  those 
parents  are  too  poor  to  send  them  any  thing,  are  exactly  those  v 
the  strongest  and  healthiest. 

The  director  is  almost  always  present  at  meals,  to  be  sure  of  th< 
ness  of  the  food,  and  to  prevent  any  irregularity  in  the  serving  up. 

Sick  pupils  are  sent  to  the  infirmary,  and  are  attended  by  the  ]^ 
or  surgeon  of  the  establishment. 

6.    MASTERS. 

There  are  six  masters  attached  to  this  establishment  in  whk 
live,  besides  the  director,  who  instructs  in  religion,  in  the  principles 
cation,  of  training,  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  of  the  metliods  of  su: 

7.    NUMBER   OP   PUPILS. 
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^aat»  anoually,  it  will  furnish  each  year  twenty-six  candidates,  which 
ut  meets  the  wants  of  fhe  country. 

8.   WHAT   IS  REaOIRED   OF  APPLICANTS   FOK   ADMISSION. 

Once  a  year,  at  Michaelmas,  twenty-pix  pupils  are  admitted.    Of  these 
required — 

1.  Good  health  and  freedom  from  all  bodily  infirmity.     (Obstacles  to 
mission  would  be,  exceeding  smallnees  of  stature,  short-sightedness,  or 

L  delicate  chest ;) 

2.  The  age  of  seventeen  complete ; 

3.  The  evangelical  religion  ; 

4.  A  moral  and  religious  Bpirit,  and  a  conduct  hitherto  blameless ; 

5.  A  good  disposition  and  talents,  among  which  are  a  good  voice  and  a 
musical  ear ; 

6.  To  be  prepared  for  the  studies  of  the  Normal  School  by  the  culture 
of  the  heart  and  mind ;  to  have  received  a  good  religious  education 
(which  shall  include  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  biblical  history ;)  to  be 
able  to  read  ;  to  know  the  grammar  of  the  German  language,  of  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  the  principles  of  singing,  the  piano  forte  and  violin. 

A  written  request  for  admission  must  be  sent  to  the  director,  by  June  at 
the  latest,  accompanied  witii — 

1.  A  certificate  of  birth  and  baptism ; 

2.  A  school  certificate,  and  one  of  good  conduct ; 

3.  A  police  certificate,  stating  the  condition  of  the  young  man  or  his 
father,  or  else  a  written  declaration  from  the  father  or  guardian,  stating 
the  time  within  which  he  can  and  will  pay  the  annual  sum  fixed  by  law ; 
t. «.  48  thaler  (6/.  165.) 

The  director  enters  the  petitioners  on  a  list,  and  in  the  month  of  June 
or  July  invites  them,  by  letter,  to  present  themselves  at  the  examination 
which  takes  place  in  July  or  August. 
The  examination  is  conducted  partly  in  writing,  and  partly  inra  rocc 
As  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  acquirements  of  the  candidates,  and  of 
jodging  of  their  memory,  their  style,  and  tlicir  moral  dispositions,  an  an- 
ecdote or  parable  is  related  in  a  clear  and  detailed  manner,  summing  up 
and  repeating  the  principal  points,  after  which  they  produce  it  in  writing, 
with  observations  and  reflections. 

The  oral  examination  usually  includes  only  religion,  reading,  grammar, 
bgical  exercises,  and  arithmetic. 

fhey  are  also  examined  in  singing,  the  piano  forte  and  the  violin. 
After  the  examination,  the  talents  and  merits  of  the  respective  candid- 
ates are  conscientiously  weighed  and  compared,  in  a  conference  of  the 
masters.  The  choice  being  made,  it  is  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  school  board,  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  the  examination. 
At  the  end  of  some  weeks  the  candidates  are  informed  of  the  decision ; 
their  admission  is  announced,  or  the  reasons  which  prevent  it  stated ;  with 
either  advice  to  give  up  their  project  entirely,  or  suggestions  relative  to 
their  further  preparation. 

The  admitted  candidate  is  bound  to  bring,  besides  his  clothes  and 
books,  among  which  must  be  the  Bible  and  the  prayer-book  used  in  the 
ettabiifihment,  half  a  dozen  shirts,  six  pair  of  stockings,  a  knife  and  fork, 
aod,  generally,  a  bedstead  with  all  requisite  bedding. 

He  is  also  Sound  to  sign,  on  his  entrance,  the  following  engagement  to 
the  director,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  or  guardian. 

COPT   or  TBE   ENGAGEMENT  WITH   THE   DIRECTOR  TO   BE   SIGNED  DT  TBB 

PUPIL  ON    HIS    ENTRANCE. 

*I,thc  underpigned,  N of  N ,  by  these  presentiL  bind  my- 

■ett^  eonfi>rmably  with  the  ordinance  of  the  royal  minister  of  public  in- 
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ttruction,  and  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs,  dated  February  28dl| 
1825,  with  the  consent  of  my  father  (or  guardian)  who  signs  this  with 

me. to  place  mysell  during  three  years  after  my 

leaving  the  Normal  School,  at  the  disposal  of  the  king's  government; 
and  consequently  not  to  subscribe  any  thing  contrary  to  this  engagement; 
or,  in  such  case,  to  refund  to  the  Normal  School  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  state  for  my  instruction,  namely : 

*  1.  Ten  thaler  for  each  half  year  pasf:ed  in  the  Normal  School,  and  for 
the  instruction  received  in  this  period  of  time  j 

'  2.  The  whole  amount  of  the  grants  and  exhibitions  I  may  have  re- 
ceived ; 
•    •  Potsdam,  the  &c." 

The  applicant  rejected,  but  not  advised  to  choose  another  course,  is 
mmmoiied  to  a  fresh  examination  the  following  year. 

The  number  of  applicant!;  having  been  for  some  time  past  very  great, 
the  author  of  this  report  thinks  it  his  duty  to  warn  parents,  (especially 
echoolmasters  )  whose  children  do  not  evince  talent  and  have  not  a  deci- 
'.ied  tjiste  for  teaching,  not  to  suffer  them  to  lose  the  precious  time  which 
they  might  employ  with  much  more  success  in  some  other  career. 

This  respeclH  cliiefly  the  poor  youths  who  can  have  no  claim  to  the  ex- 
hibitions, unless  they  give  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  capacity,  from  which 
the  state  and  society  may  derive  a  real  advantage. 

The  Normal  ^'chool  is  by  no  means  designed  lor  those  who  are  unfit  for 
any  business,  and  think,  if  they  can  read  and  write,  they  are  capable  of 
becoming  schoolmasters.  This  notion  is  so  deeply  rt>oted,  that  you  hear 
(ktiiers  declare  with  all  the  simplicity  in  the  world — ''  My  son  is  too  deli- 
cate to  learn  a  business,"  or  '•  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  my  son,  but  I 
think  of  getting  him  into  tiie  Normal  School."  We  reply  to  such,  that 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  must,  on  the  contmry,  be  sound  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  able  to  brave  the  toils  and  troubles  of  a  career  at 
laborious  as  it  is  honorable. 

Much  neglect  unfortunately  still  exists  on  a  subject  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance. — the  methodical  preparation  of  Uiese  young  men  for 
the  calling  it  is  desired  they  should  embnice. 

A  false  direction  is  often  given  to  their  preliminary  studies.  A  young 
man  is  believed  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  Normal  School,  if  he  have 
passed  the  limits  of  elementary  instruction,  and  if  he  have  acquired  a 
greater  mass  of  knowledge  than  other  pupils.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  thai  candidates  who  come  strongly  recommended  from  school, 
pass  the  examination  without  credit,  or  are  even  rejected. 

The  most  immediate  and  the  most  im)X)rtant  aim  of  all  instruction,  is 
to  train  up  and  complete  the  Man ;  to  ennoble  his  heart  and  charncler; 
to  awaken  the  energies  of  his  soul,  and  to  render  him  not  only  disposed, 
but  able,  to  fulfil  his  duties.  In  this  view  alone  can  knowledge  and 
talents  profit  a  man ;  otherwise,  instruction,  working  upon  sterile  memory 
and  talents  purely  mechanical,  can  be  of  no  high  utiUty.  In  order  that 
the  teacher,  and  particularly  the  master  of  the  primary  school,  may  make 
his  pupils  virtuous  and  enlightened  men,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so 
himself  Thus,  that  the  education  of  a  Normal  School,  essentially  practi- 
cal, may  completely  succeed,  the  young  candidate  must  possess  nobleness 
and  purity  of  character  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  love  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  an  active  and  penetrating  mind,  the  utmost  precision 
and  clearness  in  narration  and  style. 

Such  above  all  things  are  the  qualities  we  reauire  of  young  men.  If 
they  have  reached  this  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  by 
the  study  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  &c.,  and  if  they  have  ac- 
quired additional  knowledge  on  these  various  branches,  ifc  can  not  but 
give  them  applause ;  but,  we  frankly  repeat,  we  dispense  with  all  these 
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acqairements,  provided  they  possess  that  formal  inatrutction  of  which  we 
have  jast  spoken,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  obtain  in  the  Normal 
School  that  nuzlerial  instruction  in  which  they  are  deficienu 

It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  have  some  preliminary  notions,  seeing 
that  the  courses  at  the  Normal  School  are  oflen  a  continuation  of  foregone 
studies,  and  that  certain  branches  could  not  be  there  treated  in  their  whole 
extent,  if  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  young  men  when  they  enter- 
ed. We  have  already  mentioned  the  branches  they  should  be  most  par- 
ticularly prepared  in ;  but  this  subject  being  of  the  greatest  interest,  we 
shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  suggestions  on  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

I.  Religion.  To  awaken  and  fortify  the  religious  spirit  and  the  moral 
sentiments.  For  this  purpose  the  histories  and  parables  of  the  Bible  are 
very  useful.  Frequent  reading  and  accurate  explanation  of  the  Bible  are 
necessary.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
the  most  important  duties,  as  laid  down  in  the  catechism.  Many  sen- 
tences, whole  chapters  and  parables  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hymns  and 
verses,  should  be  known  by  heart;  they  should  be  able  to  give  answers 
on  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  Reform- 
ation. 

II.  As  to  general  history^  there  is  no  need  of  its  being  circumstantially 
or  profoundly  known ;  but  the  young  men  should  be  able  to  refer  with 
exactness  to  those  historical  facts  which  may  be  profitably  used  to  form 
the  heart,  to  exercise  and  rectify  the  judgment,  to  infuse  a  taste  for  all 
that  is  grand  and  noble,  true  and  beautiful. 

III.  Geometry  (the  study  of  forms)  combined  with  elementary  drawing, 
the  one  as  a  basis  for  instruction  in  writing  and  drawing,  and  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  mathematics ;  the  other  to  exercise  the  hand,  the  eye  smd 
the  taste. 

IV.  Writing.  The  copies  by  Henrich  and  Henning  only  ought  to  be 
used,  which,  after  long  practice,  give  and  preserve  abeautiiul  hand,  even 
when  writing  fast  and  much. 

V.  Logical  Exercises.  These  ought  to  lend  to  produce  in  young 
minds  clearness  and  accuracy  of  ideas,  justness  of  judgment,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, precision  and  facility  in  oral  and  written  explanations. 

VI.  Reading.  When  once  the  pupil  can  read  fluently,  he  must  be 
taught  to  give  emphasis  to  his  reading,  and  to  feel  what  he  reads.  He 
should  be  habituated  to  recite,  and  even  gradually  to  analyze  the  phrases 
and  periods  he  has  just  read,  to  change  the  order,  and  express  tlie  same 
idea  in  different  words, — to  put,  for  example,  poetry  into  prose,  &c.  Thus 
these  exercises  serve  at  the  same  time  to  teach  him  to  think,  and  to  speak. 
We  advise  also  that  he  be  made  to  declaim  pieces  he  has  learnt  by  heart 

Vil.  German  language  and  composition.  Language  should  be  re- 
garded and  treated  on  the  one  hand  as  a  means  o^  formal  instruction^ — 
as  practical  logic ;  and  on  the  other  as  an  indispensable  object  of  material 
instruction. 

VIII.  Arithmetic.  This  does  not  include  either  methods  of  abstruse 
calculatbn  or  practical  arithmetic.  Nothing  more  is  required  of  the  pupil 
than  to  use  figures  without  difficulty,  and  to  calculate  in  his  head. 

IX.  Singing^  pianoforte,  violin.  The  formation  of  the  voice  and  ear. 
Skill  and  firmness  in  producing  sounds.  Exercises  in  elementary  sing- 
ing.   Psalmody. 

For  the  piano  forte  and  violin,  as  much  dexterity  as  can  be  expected, 
and  a  good  fingering  for  the  former  instrument. 

If  these  suggestions  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a  conscientious  master 
to  train  well  even  a  few  young  candidates,  they  will  have  attained  their 
object 
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The  enumeration  of  a  great  number  of  worka  from  which 
may  be  derived,  at  least  faciiitatea  the  choice. 

9.  OUTWARD   CONDITION   OF  THE  PUPILS  ;  AND  THE  NATURE  OP  TBB1&  COM- 

NECTION   WITH   THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

If  the  young  men  have  no  relations  at  Potsdam  who  can  answer  for  their 
flood  conduct  and  application,  they  are  ail,  without  exception,  bound  to 
nve  in  the  Normal  School,  and  to  take  their  food^ there,  paying  to  the 
direcior  the  sum  of  twelve  thaler  (1/.  16«.)  per  quarter. 

Each  pupil  costs  the  establishment  100  thaler  a  year.  In  pa^ng, 
therefore,  the  yearly  sum  of  forty-eight  thaler,  required  by  law,  he  aefra3ra 
only  half  his  expenses.  A  bursar  is  entitled  to  lodging,  firing,  board, 
candles,  and  instruction.  A  half  bursar  pays  only  twenty-four  thaler  a 
year.  He  has  then  only  to  buy  his  clothes,  to  pay  for  his  washing,  his 
books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  whatever  is  wanted  for  music  and  drawing. 

With  respect  to  lodging,  they  are  distributed  into  five  large  rooms,  with 
stoves,  appropriated  to  tlie  pupils ;  and  they  live  and  work,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  m  one  of  these  rooms,  which  is  furnished  with 
tables,  cliairs,  drawers,  book-cases,  bureaus,  and  piano  fortes.  Their 
beds  and  chests  are  put  in  two  dormitories.  Each  sitting-room,  each 
bed-room,  has  its  inspector,  chosen  from  among  tlie  pupils,  ivho  is  respon- 
sible for  its  order.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  l£e  pupils  belonging  to  the 
chamber  to  arrange  and  dust  the  furniture  every  day.  Neglect  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  office  is  punished  by  the  continuance  of  it 

So  long  as  the  pupils  remain  at  the  Normal  School,  and  behave  with 
propriety,  they  are  exempt  from  military  service. 

All  the  pupils  are  bound  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  Normal  School  for 
three  years ;  their  acquirements  and  instruction  would  be  incomplete  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  this  regulation. 

10.    EDUCATION   OF  THE   PUPILS   BY   MEANS   OF   DISCIPLINE  AND  OF  IM- 

STRUCTION. 

In  the  education  of  the  masters  of  primary  schools  the  wants  of  the 
people  must  be  consulted. 

A  religious  and  moral  education  is  the  first  want  of  a  people.  Without 
this,-  everv  other  education  is  not  only  without  real  utility,  but  in  some 
respects  dangerous.  If,  on  the  contrary,  religious  education  has  taken 
firm  root,  intellectual  education  will  have  complete  success,  and  ousfat  on 
no  account  to  be  withheld  from  the  people,  since  God  has  endowed  them 
with  all  the  faculties  for  acquiring  it,  and  since  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
powers  of  man,  secures  to  him  the  means  of  reaching  perfection,  ami, 
through  that,  supreme  happiness. 

To  sustain  and  confirm  the  religious  and  moral  spirit  of  our  pupils,  we 
adopt  various  means.  We  take  particular  care  that  they  go  to  church 
every  Sunday :  they  are  not  compelled  to  attend  exclusively  the  parish 
church  of  the  Normal  School ;  but  on  the  Monday  they  are  required  to 
name  the  church  they  went  to,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  sermon. 
Every  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  oldest  pupils 
reads,  in  turn,  a  sermon,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  pupils  and  one  master. 
At  the  beginning  and  end  they  sing  a  verse  of  a  psalm,  accompanied  on 
the  organ.  A  prayer,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  long,  is  offered  up 
every  morning  and  night,  by  one  of  the  masters.  They  begin  with  siog* 
ing  one  or  two  verses ;  then  follows  a  religious  address,  or  ue  reading  of 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and,  in  conclusion,  another  verse. 

To  obtain  amoral  influence  over  the  pupils,  we  consider  their  individual 
position,  their  wants,  and  their  conduct  Much  aid  in  this  respect  is  de- 
rived from  the  weekly  conferences  of  the  masters,  and  particmarly  thom 
the  quarterly  report  (  Cen^r)  of  the  pupils,  or  judgment  on  the  applica- 
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tion,  progress,  and  conduct  of  each.  This  is  written  in  a  particular  book, 
called  the  report-book  (  Cenmrbuch^)  and  forms  the  basis  ot  the  certificates 
delivered  to  the  pupils  on  their  leaving  the  establishment ;  as  well  as  of 
private  advice  given  at  the  time. 

The  means  of  correction  adopted,  are,  warnings^  exhortations,  repri- 
mands ;  at  first  privately,  then  at  the  conference  of  the  masters ;  lastly, 
before  all  the  pupils.  If  these  means  do  not  suffice,  recourse  is  had  to 
confinement,  to  withdrawing  the  aiipendia  or  exhibitions,  and  in  the  last 
resort,  to  expulsion.  But  we  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent 
these  punishments,  by  keeping  up  a  friendi)^  intercourse  with  the  pupils, 
by  distinguishing  the  meritorious,  by  striving  to  arouse  a  noble  emula- 
taon,  and  to  stir  up  in  their  hearts  the  desire  of  gaining  esteem  and  respect 
by  irreproachable  conduct 

It  is  on  the  interest  given  to  tlie  lessons  that  especially  depends  the 
application  of  study  out  of  class.  Certain  hours  of  the  day  are  consecra- 
ted to  private  study,  and  each  master  by  turns  takes  upon  himself  to  see 
that  quiet  is  maintained  in  the  rooms,  and  that  all  are  properly  occupied. 
At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  last  lesson,  whatever  the  branch  of  in- 
itruction,  is  a  recapitulation,  in  the  form  of  an  examination,  on  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

As  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  and  the  course  of  study,  the 
fidlowing  is  the  fundamental  plan : 

In  the  first  year/oTTito/  instruction  predominates :  in  the  second,  mate' 
rial  instruction;  in  the  third,  practical  instruction*  The  pupils  having 
then  about  ten  lessons  a  week  to  give  in  the  annexed  school,  (lessons  ibr 
which  they  must  be  well  prepared,)  follow  fewer  courses  in  the  school. 

Our  principal  aim.  in  each  kind  of  instruction,  is  to  induce  the  young 
men  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  are  opposed  to  all  mecham- 
eal  study  and  servile  transcripts.  The  masters  ot  our  primary  schools 
must  possess  intelligence  themselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to  awalcen  it  in 
their  pupils ;  otherwise,  the  state  would  doubtless  prefer  the  less  expen- 
live  schools  of  Bell  and  Lancsister. 

We  always  begin  with  the  elements,  because  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mitf  at  least  at  present,  pupils  whose  studies  have  been  neglected ;  and 
because  we  wish  to  organize  the  instruction  in  every  branch,  so  as  to 
tfford  the  pupils  a  model  and  guide  in  the  lessons  which  they  will  one 
dav  be  called  upon  to  give. 

With  respect  to  material  instruction,  we  regard  much  more  the  solidity, 
than  the  extent,  of  the  acquirements.  This  not  only  accords  with  the  in- 
tentions of  the  higher  authorities,  but  reason  itself  declares  that  solidity  of 
knowledge  alone  can  enable  a  master  to  teach  with  efficacy,  and  carry 
ibrward  nis  own  studies  with  success.  Thus,  young  men  of  delicate 
health  are  sometimes  exempted  from  certain  branches  of  study,  such^s 
the  mathematics,  thorough  bass,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Gardening  is  taught  in  a  piece  of  ground  before  the  Nauen  gate ;  and 
iwinuning,  in  the  swimming-school  established  before  the  Berlin  gate, 
doring  the  proper  season,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening. 
Fracticcu  instruction  we  consider  of  the  greatest  importance. 
All  the  studies  and  all  the  knowledge  ot  our  pupils  would  be  fruitless, 
Bad  the  Normal  School  would  not  fulHl  the  design  of  its  institution,  if  the 
young  teachers  were  to  quit  the  establishment  without  having  already 
methodically  applied  what  they  had  learned,  and  without  knowing  by 
experience  what  they  have  to  do,  and  how  to  set  about  it. 

*  Anul  nuinutiaik  eouiits  of  stadies  oalcukted  to  open  the  mind,  and  to  inoulc«te  on  the  po- 
pWfMMl  Bietbod*  in  every  hrmnch,  and  the  feeling  of  what  is  the  true  vocation  of  a  pttmary  teaoMr. 
MirM  imHrmeti&n^  or  more  positive  instruction,  occupies  the  second  year,  in  which  the  pupils  go 
te^gh  the  apaeial  studies  of  every  solid  kind,  much  of  which  they  may  never  be  called  upon  to 
^■ick,   Pnaieci  iiutriictieii,  or  imtructioo  in  the  «it  of  leaching,  ooeapMH  tho  third  year. 
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To  obtain  this  result,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  younger  men  thodi 
oee  the  course  gone  throu|^h  under  skillful  masters,  or  that  they  should 
themselves  occasionally  give  lessons  to  their  school-fellows;  they  muft 
have  taught  the  children  m  the  annexed  school  for  a  long  time,  unaer  the 
direction  of  the  masters  of  the  Normal  School.  It  is  only  by  familiariziag 
themselves  with  the  plan  of  instruction  for  each  particular  branch,  and  by 
teaching  each  for  a  certain  time  themselves,  that  they  can  acquire  toe 
habit  of  treating  it  with  method. 

11.    ANNEXED   SCHOOL. 

The  annexed  school  was  founded  in  1825,  and  received  gratuitooib 
from  160  to  170  bovs.  The  higher  authorities,  in  granting  considerabfe 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  this  school,  have  been  especially  impelled 
by  the  benevolent  desire  of  securing  to  the  great  mass  ot  poor  children  in 
this  town  the  means  of  instruction,  and  of  relieving  the  town  from  the 
charge  of  their  education. 

The  town  authorities  agreed,  on  their  part,  to  pay  the  establislunent 
one  thaler  and  five  silber-groschen  (Ss.  6</.)  a  year  for  each  child.  Oki 
this  condition  we  supply  the  children  gratuitously  with  the  books,  slateii 
&c.  which  they  want. 

The  annexed  school  is  a  primary  school,  which  is  divided  into  ^cnr 
clasises,  but  reckons  only  three  degrees :  the  second  and  third  classes  are 
separated  from  each  other  only  for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  and  lor  the 
purpose  of  affording  more  practice  to  the  young  masters. 

The  first  class,  with  the  two  above  it,  forms  a  good  and  complete  ele- 
mentary school ;  while  tlic  highest  presents  a  class  of  a  burgher  school, 
where  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  who  will  probably 
be  one  day  employed  in  the  town  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  clevereet 
boys  of  the  annexed  school. 

The  most  advanced  class  of  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  to  be 
employed  in  the  school  for  practice,  is  divided  into  five  C(£tus,  or  diviskuM, 
eacn  composed  of  five  or  six  pupils.  Each  division  teaches  two  subjects 
only  during  two  months  and  a  half,  and  then  passes  on  to  two  other  sub- 
jects ;  so  that  each  has  practical  exercise  in  all  the  matters  taught,  ill 
succession. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  the  classes  of  the  school  for  practice  attend  to  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  hour.  The  master  of  the  Normal  School,  who 
has  prepared  the  young  masters  beforehand,  is  present  during  the  lesaon. 
He  listens,  observes,  and  guides  them  during  the  lessons,  and  aflerward 
communicates  his  observations  and  his  opinion  of  the  manner  in  whieh 
the  lesson  was  given.  Each  class  has  a  journal  for  each  branch  of  in- 
struction, in  which  what  has  been  taught  is  entered  after  the  lesson.  As 
fa^as  possible,  the  young  master  who  is  to  give  the  next  lesson,  witneseek 
that  of  his  predecessor.  By  this  means,  and  particularly  through  the 
special  direction  of  the  whole  practical  mstruction  by  a  master  of  tiie 
Normal  School,  the  connection  and  gradation  of  the  lessons  is  completi^ 
secured. 

It  is  requisite  that  every  pupil  of  the  Normal  School  should  teach  all  the 
branches  in  the  lowest  class  in  succession ;  for  the  master  of  a  primary 
school,  however  learned  he  may  be,  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indispensdm 
part  of  his  calling,  if  he  can  not  teach  the  elements. 

12.    DEPARTURE   FROM   THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL;    EXAMINATIONS;  CERTIPI- 

CATE   AND   APPOINTMENT. 

The  pupils  quit  the  Normal  School  aHer  having  pursued  the  course  (ct 
three  years ;  for  the  lengthening  of  their  stay  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  new  pupils. 

But  they  must  first  go  through  an  examination  in  writing  and  rira  vocff, 
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Bs  decreed  by  the  ordinance  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  eo- 
clesiastical  and  medical  affairs,  of  which  we  give  an  abstract : 

'^l.  All  the  pupils  of  the  primarjr  Normal  Schools  in  the  kingdom  shall 
go  through  an  examination  on  leaving. 

2.  The  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  all  the  masters  of  the 
Nonnal  School,  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  house,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  commissioners  delegated  by  the 
provincial  school  board. 

3.  Every  pupil,  before  leaving,  shall  give  a  probationary  lesson,  to 
show  to  wnat  degree  he  possesses  the  art  of  teaching. 

4.  Af\er  the  examination  is  over,  and  exact  accounts  of  the  pupils 
leaving  are  given  by  the  director  and  all  the  masters,  a  certificate  shall 
be  delivered  to  each  pupil,  signed  by  the  director,  the  masters  and  the 
oommissioners. 

5.  This  certificate  shall  specify  the  knowledge  and  talents  of  the  pupil ; 
it  shall  stale  whether  he  possesses  the  art  of  teaching,  and  whether  his 
moral  character  renders  him  fit  for  tlie  office  of  primary  schoolmaster.  It 
ihall  include,  besides,  a  general  opinion  of  his  character  and  alttiinments, 
expressed  by  one  of  the  terms,  'excellent,' '  good,"  j>a8sable,' and  answer- 
ing to  the  numbers  1,  2,  3. 

6.  This  certificate  only  gives  the  pupil  a  provisional  power  of  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  for  three  years.  After  that  time  he  must  undergo  a 
new  examination  at  the  Normal  School.  But  any  pupil  who,  on  leaving 
the  establishment,  obtained  number  1,  and  has,  in  the  course  of  the  three 
first  years,  been  teacher  in  a  public  school,  shall  not  have  to  pass  another 
examination.     No  others  can  take  a  situation,  except  provisionally. 

7.  These  new  examinations  shall  not  take  place  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  pupils  who  are  leaving ;  but,  like  those,  always  in  the  pres- 
ence and  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  school  board. 

8.  In  the  first  examinations  the  principal  object  is,  to  ascertain  if  the 
pupils  have  well  understood  the  lessons  of  the  Normal  School,  and  learn- 
ed to  apply  them ;  in  the  last,  the  only  object  of  inquiry  is  the  practical 
lidll  of  the  candidate. 

9.  The  result  of  this  new  examination  shall  likewise  be  expressed  in 
a  certificate,  appended  to  the  first,  and  care  shall  be  taken  to  specify 
therein  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  lor  the  profession  of  schoolmaster." 

For  which  reason,  the  pupils  on  their  departure  receive  a  certificate,  tlie 
first  page  of  which  describes  their  talents,  character  and  morality,  ana  the 
two  fblbwing  contain  an  exact  account  of  the  result  of  the  examination 
00  all  branches  of  study. 

Those  who  have  not  obtained  appointments  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  examinations,  shall  present  this  certificate  to  the  superintendents  and 
■dtool-inejKJctors  of  the  places  where  they  live,  and,  on  leaving  that  place, 
Aall  demand  a  certificate  of  conduct,  which  they  shall  produce  at  the 
"time  of  the  second  examination.  Those  who  have  been  in  situations 
<luring  the  three  first  years,  shall  produce  certificates  from  their  immedi- 
ate superiors. 

All  the  pupils  can  not  be  appointed  immediately  on  their  leaving  the 
■chool:  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  proposed  by  the  director  for  va- 
omt  places,  and  are  sought  after  by  the  royal  government,  by  superin- 
tendents, magistrates,  &c. ;  bo  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  we  may  calculate 
^t  they  are  all  established. 

M.  Cousin,  in  his  "  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia^^'  afler 
pobliahing  the  foregoing  account,  remarks : 

'^Ican  answer  for  the  perfect  fidelity  of  this  description  of  the  Normal 
Bcbool  of  Potsdam. 
I  law  this  scheme  in  action.    The  spirit  which  dictated  the  arrange- 
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ment  and  distribution  of  the  tuition  is  excellent,  and  equally  pervades  all 
the  details.  iThe  Normal  course,  which  occupies  three  years,  is  conipot- 
ed,  for  the  first  year,  of  studies  calculated  to  open  the  mind,  and  to  incul- 
cate on  the  pupils  good  methods  in  every  branch,  and  the  ieeling  of  what 
is  the  true  vocation  of  a  primary  teacher.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
formal  instruction,  in  opposition  to  the  material  or  more  positive  instnie- 
tion  of  the  second  year,  m  which  the  pupils  /yro  through  special  studies  ol 
a  very  solid  kind,  and  learn  considerably  more  than  they  will  generally  be 
called  upon  to  teach.  The  third  year  is  entirely  pracHcal,  and  is  devoted 
to  learning  the  art  of  teaching.  This  is  precisely  the  plan  which  I  take 
credit  to  myself  for  having  followed  in  the  organization  of  the  studies  ol 
the  great  central  Normal  School  of  Paris,  for  the  training  of  masters  fiir 
the  royal  and  communal  colleges.  At  Potsdam,  Ukewise,  the  third  yew 
comprises  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding,  and  the  pupils  are  already  re- 
garded as  masters.  In  this  view  there  is  a  primary  school  annex^  to 
3ie  Normal  School,  in  which  the  students  in  their  third  year  give  lessons, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  masters  of  the  Normal  School.  The 
children  who  attend  this  primary  scliool  pay,  or  rather  the  town  pays  for 
them,  only  four  thaler  (12«.)  a  year;  there  are  170.  They  are  divided, 
according  to  their  progreps,  into  four  classes,  which  are  taught  by  the 
twenty  or  five  and  twenty  students,  or  apprentice  masters,  in  their  third 
year,  with  all  the  anior  of  youth  and  of  a  new  vocation.  I  was  preeeBt 
at  several  of  these  lessons,  which  were  OKtremely  well  given.  A  master 
of  the  Normal  School  frequently  attends  one  of  tlie  classes,  and,  when 
the  lesson  is  finished,  makes  observations  to  the  young  masters,  and  givei 
them  practical  lessons,  by  which  they  can  immediately  profit 

As  appears  from  the  prospectus,  the  musical  instruction  is  carried  to  a 
very  hisrh  point.  There  are  few  students  who  have  not  a  violin,  and 
many  of  them  leave  the  school  very  good  organists  and  piano  forte  play- 
ers. Singing  is  particularly  cultivated.  The  course  of  instruction  em- 
braces not  only  a  Utile  botany,  mineralogy,  physical  science,  natural  his- 
tory, and  zoology,  but  exercises  in  psychology  and  logic,  which  tend  to 
give  the  young  men  the  philosophy  of  that  portion  of  popular  education 
mtrustcd  to  their  care.  I  was  present  at  several  lessons ;  among  others, 
one  on  history  and  chronology,  in  which,  out  of  courtesy  to  me,  tlie  pupik 
were  interroffated  on  the  history  of  France,  particularly  during  the  reigna 
of  Charles  lA.,and  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  iV., — a  period  of  which  Prot- 
estantism is  so  importtint  a  feature.  The  young  men  answered  extremely 
well,  and  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  the  dates  and  leading  facts.  I 
say  nothing  of  tlie  gymnastic  courses,  as  Prussia  is  tlic  classic  land  of 
those  exercises. 

What  struck  me  the  most  was  the  courses,  called  in  Germany  coureei 
o{'  Methodik  and  Did^tik,  as  also  those  designated  by  the  name  of  Pa- 
dagogik:  the  two  former  intended  to  teach  the  art  of  tuition,  the  latter 
the  more  difficult  art  of  moral  education.  These  courses  are  more  partic- 
ularly calculated  for  the  acting  masters,  who  come  back  to  perfect  them- 
selves at  the  Normal  School ;  for  which  reason  they  are  not  entered  in 
the  table,  or  prospectus,  which  exhibits  only  the  regular  studies  of  the 
school.  These  courses  arc  almost  al^^ays  given  by  the  director,  who  aloo 
generally  gives  the  religious  instruction,  which  here  comes  in  its  proper 
place, — that  is,  first 

I  ought  to  add  that  all  the  students  of  the  school  at  Potsdam  Iiad  a 
cheerful  happy  air,  and  that  their  manners  were  very  good.  If  they 
brought  any  rusticity  to  the  school,  they  had  entirely  lost  it.  I  quitted 
the  establishment  highly  satisfied  with  the  students,  full  of  esteem  for  the 
director,  and  of  respect  for  a  country  in  which  the  education  of  the  people 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity." 
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The  Nonnal  School  at  Bruhl  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  establish- 
ment for  teachers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  that  at  Potsdam  is  of  the  Prot- 
estant institutions.  The  following  account  is  abridged  from  an  annual  Re- 
port of  its  principal,  Mr.  Schweitzer,  a  Catholic  clergyman. 

'*The  town  of  Bruhl  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  two  leagues  from  Koln,  three  from  Bonn,  and  a  short  league  from 
tlie  ri?er.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  pictureHque  villages.  Di- 
rectly before  it  majestically  rises  the  ancient  Colonia,  with  its  numerous 
towers  and  steeples,  and  its  colossal  cathedral.  It  bounds  the  view  on  that 
side:  on  the  right,  the  Siebengebirge^  traces  its  gigantic  outlines  on  the 
Uue  distance,  and  on  that  side  presents  to  the  eye  a  picture  of  grandeur  and 
repose.  From  some  neighboring  bights  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  looks 
doim  with  admiration  on  the  plains  which  lie  outspread  before  him,  and  the 
nlvery  luster  of  the  majestic  Rhine,  which,  in  its  ample  bindings,  rolls  peace- 
fslly  along,  as  if  it  delighted  to  linger  in  these  smiling  regions,  while  two 
long  chains  of  hills  seem  to  hold  this  magnificent  pCiin  in  their  embrace. 
One  of  these  chains  stretches  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Eifel 
Mountains,  and  is  for  that  reason  called  the  Vorgebirge — (fore  or  introduc- 
tory range)  :  at  the  foot  of  this  chain  is  Bruhl.  Tlie  summit  is  clothed  with 
the  forest  of  Vill,  and  the  undulating  sides  are  dotted  with  country-houses 
and  pretty  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are  half  hidden  among  fruit-trees. 
At  the  blossommg  season  these  villages  present  the  most  delightful  aspect^ 
iDd  help  to  compose  a  picture  of  enchanting  variety.  It  is  not  without  rea- 
son, then,  that  Bruhl  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Electoral  Archbishops 
of  Koln,  and  in  former  times  this  little  town  was  far  more  important  than  it 
now  is.  At  the  present  day  Bruhl  consists  of  only  278  houses,  among 
wtiich  are  many  poor  mud  cottages,  and  contains  only  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Since  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Elect- 
ors, its  inhabitants  nearly  all  live  by  agriculture,  and  by  a  small  trade. 
There  are  only  two  remarkable  buildings, — the  palace,  which  is  abandoned, 
md  the  monastery.  This  latter  building  is  occupied  by  tlie  establishment 
under  my  care. 

*The  monastery  was  formerly  the  nursery  of  the  order  of  Franciscan 
aonks  for  the  whole  province  of  Koln.  After  the  suppression  of  the  order 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  1807,  Napoleon  gave  the  monastery  and 
its  dependencies  to  the  town  of  Bruhl,  which,  in  1812,  granted  them  to 
Messrs.  Schug  and  Schumacher  for  the  establishment  of  a  secondary  and 
commercial  school,  whose  existence  closed  in  1822.  At  the  end  of  that 
yev,  the  town  ceded  these  buildings  to  the  government,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  primary  normal  school  which  now  occupies  them. 

1.  BUILDINGS. 

"The  house  is  built  in  a  grand  style,  with  three  stories,  and  in  a  quadran- 
golar  form«    The  entrance  is  to  the  north,  and  leads  by  a  small  fore  coniti 

*  Tbe  dxMter  of  BeroD  moantiiiMi  nearly  oppoaUe  to  Bom. 
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on  the  one  side  into  the  convent,  on  the  other  into  the  church,  which 
handsome,  light,  and  lofty.  Tlie  high  altar,  of  artificial  marble,  and  tl 
or^an,  are  much  admired.  On  the  south  side  are  two  wings,  which  give  tl 
buildings  a  handsome  and  palace-like  appearance.  From  the  very  entraof 
the  cloisters  are  wide,  with  lofty  vauhed  roofs,  cheerful  and  well  ligfatc 
They  run  quite  round  the  building,  as  do  the  corridors  over  them  onf 
first  and  second  stories.  On  the  ground  floor  we  have  four  rooms  or  hii 
for  study,  and  a  large  and  very  light  dining-hall,  which  serves  also  for  o 
public  meetings,  for  study  ana  for  prayer.  Beside  it,  are  two  school-roofl 
and  two  rooms  for  the  steward,  with  kitchen,  offices  and  servants*  liall  in  t 
basement  story,  where  the  porter  has  also  his  kitchen  and  two  rooms.  T 
establishment  has  a  pump,  abundantly  supplied  with  fine  w^ater,  near  t 
kitchen ;  a  rivulet  which  runs  under  the  two  wings  is  of  great  importa 
for  purpoj?es  of  cleanliness. 

"  The  director  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the  building  on  the  first  floe 
the  inspector,  the  left  wing  and  a  part  of  the  southern  side ;  the  steward  1 
the  rest  of  that  side ;  the  right  ^ing  and  the  western  side  are  inhabited 
an  ancient  father  and  brother  of  the  Franciscan  order, — regarded  as  the  li 
redmant  of  a  once  flourishing  body,  now  extinct — and  by  the  master  of  i 
school  for  practice.  There  are  no  rooms  to  the  north,  only  corridors  acyd 
ing  the  church. 

•*  The  assistant  masters  inhabit  the  upper  story,  in  which  are  also  five  1m 
pital  rooms  to  the  south,  and  two  large  dormitories  for  the  students  to  I 
east  and  west  of  the  main  building.  A  granary  or  loft,  in  good  repair,  n 
over  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  aflbrds  botii  steward  and  masters  coon 
nient  stowage  for  then*  stock  of  grain  of  all  kinds. 

*^  Both  masters  and  pupils  have  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  I 
rooms  for  study  and  for  dwelling.  The  masters'  apartments  are  not  ha 
some,  it  is  true ;  other  schools  have  better :  with  a  little  cleaning  and  dl 
oration  they  might,  however,  be  made  very  comfortable.  The  students'  4n 
mitories  are  cheerful,  and  better  fitted  up  than  any  I  have  seen  in  any  m 
mal  school ;  their  appearance  is  very  ue:it  and  agreeable,  with  the  clean  he 
all  covered  alike,  which  can  be  done  only  where  they  are  furnished  by  I 
establishment  This  house  has  only  one  inconvenience, — violent  curres 
of  air ;  but  these  might,  I  think,  be  remedied. 

•*  The  outside  of  the  building  is  as  agrecnble  as  the  inside  is  convenisB 
it  is  situated  on  the  prettiest  side  of  the  town,  and  has  no  communicant 
with  any  other  building  except  the  palace,  with  which  it  is  connected  In 
covered  way,  and  by  the  old  orangery.  It  has  a  magnificent  view  over  a  fl 
lightful  country,  a  large  kitchen-garden,  a  commodious  courts  and  two  iW 
er-gardens. 

**  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  consequently  very  substantial ;  its  nfi 
is  indeed  a  little  hoary  now,  but  a  new  coat  of  plaster  would  soon  give  H 
cheerful  appearance.  The  roof  is  in  good  condition,  and  if  once  the  bvfl 
ing  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  the  whole  might  be  kept  up  at  a  w 
small  expense.    During  the  past  year  no  great  repairs  have  oeen  done. 

2.  NtJMBER  OF  STITDENTS. 

**  The  number  of  students  is  fixed  at  a  hundred ;  at  this  moment  there  a 
ninety-two.  The  object  of  the  establishment  is  to  train  schoolmastera  I 
the  Catholic  parishes  of  the  four  regencies  of  Coblentz,  Koln,  Aachen,  ai 
Dnsseldorf.  Its  position  with  relation  to  the  government  is,  in  principle^ 
receive  the  pupils  from  its  hands,  and  to  render  them  back  accomplished  f 
their  task.  In  the  other  normal  schools  the  rule  is,  that  the  candidates  f 
admission  be  examined  by  the  schoolmasters,  and  by  them  declared  fil 
unfit  to  be  either  entered  or  immediately  admitted ;  but  here  it  is  the  ev 
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for  them  to  be  examined  in  the  department  they  come  from,  without 

,  intervention  of  the  school,  and  afterward  admitted  by  the  director  on 

the  nomination  of  the  government.    On  the  other  hand,  the  partini?  exam- 

inmtion  rests  with  the  school,  under  the  condition  of  a  special  commissioner 

V>eing  present.    The  pupil  declared  fit  for  nomination  is  not  subject  to  be 

fe-«xftmined  by  the  government  authorities.     According  to  its  regulations, 

the  ichool  is  not  only  authorized,  but  obliged,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  to 

•end  away  the  pupils  who  are  judged  incapable  of  attaining  the  requisite 

excellence.     At  the  time  of  the  last  parting  examination,  the  school  had 

been  obliged  to  exercise  this  power  in  the  case  of  eight  pupils,  which  re- 

daced  their  number  to  ninety-two. 

3.  HEALTH. 

"The  health  of  the  students  was  not  so  good  in  1824  as  in  the  preceding 
JWf  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  bill  for  medical  attendance  for  tlie  two 
yean. 

"In  1823  this  amounted  to  66  thaler  (9/.  18s.),  in  1824  to  177  thaler  (26^ 
lU)  But  wc  must  not  forget  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  latter  year, 
u compared  with  the  former,  was  as  three  to  two.  There  have  indeed  been 
no  contagious  diseases,  and  few  of  a  serious  character,  but  frequent  inflam- 
matory and  catarrhal  fevers,  some  intermittent  and  one  nervous  fever.  In- 
ftmniatory  ophthalmia,  attacks  on  the  chest,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart 
ha?e  not  been  rare.  The  physician  has  paid  the  pupils  great  attcnlion,  in- 
deed I  might  almost  say  too  much ;  and  I  have  agreed  with  liim  that  he  shall 
not  order  them  medicines,  except  in  cases  where  diet,  rest,  perspiration,  and 
doDestic  remedies  are  insufficient.  In  order  to  prevent  the  yonng  men  from 
itimstng  the  f  icility  of  applying  to  a  physician,  I  have  ordered  that  no  one 
dull,  for  the  future,  consult  him  without  ray  permission.  Infectious  cutanea 
008  diseases  are  avoided  by  having  the  pupils  examined  by -the  physician  on 
thar  entrance,  and  again  a  week  after.  If  any  well-founded  suspicions  arise, 
K{iiration  takes  place  as  a  measure  of  precaution ;  if  the  appearances  of  h 
contagious  disease  are  certain,  the  pupil  is  sent  home  till  perfectly  cured. 

4.  ORDER,  nSCIPLINE,  AND  MORALITY. 

*Withoat  rigid  attention  to  order,  we  could  not  hope  for  the  smallest 
nceess.  In  an  establishment  composed  of  various  elements,  like  this  nor- 
tMl  Bchool,  where  young  men  who  differ  in  language  (dialect),  manners, 
ud  education  are  gathered  together,  there  must  be  rigorous  obedience  to 
^^  In  domestic  life,  the  head  of  the  family  is  the  rule ;  and  in  a  large  es- 
l^Wahnaent,  unquestionably  those  who  govern  are  strictly  bound  to  furnish 
V)  example  to  all  under  them.  They  are  that  spring  of  the  great  machine 
^''Wch  cannot  cease  to  move  without  stopping  the  whole.  But  it  is  also  ne- 
f««ary  that  the  establishment  should  have  its  precise  rules,  its  written  code 
of  laws.  The  governors,  it  is  true,  fill  the  place  of  the  law  whenever  it  is 
''Jleot;  but  all,  without  distinction,  ought  to  know  accurately  what  they  must 
do,  and  what  they  may  do.  For  this  reaj;on,  the  undersigned  cannot  share 
theopmion  of  some  very  estimable  teachers  who  think  it  not  necessary,  nor 
«Ten  expedient,  that  there  be  written  laws  for  an  establishment  like  the  pri- 
jnajy  normal  school ;  nay,  that  their  promulgation  may  operate  only  as  an 
ittiteinent  to  break  them.  Laws  seem  to  me  to  grow  out  of  the  very  na- 
tore  of  the  institution.  Gather  together  a  number  of  young  men  without 
laying  down  any  rule  for  them ;  they  themselves  will  soon  feel  the  necea- 
Ar  of  making  Laws  for  the  government  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
via  will  choose  one  of  their  body  as  guardian  of  these  laws.  It  is,  then, 
mtniil,  luefnl,  and  fitting  that  the  managers  and  maaters  should  make  laws 
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for  the  school  confided  to  them.    If  it  be  true  that  laws  create  the  tenifiCi' 
tion  to  break  them,  that  is  a  reason  why  laws  for  all  human  society  ongbt 
to  be  abolished.    Fixed  laws  give  to  an  institution  a  steady  course,  protoet 
the  weaker  apainst  caprice  and  tyranny,  prevent  mistakes  and  precipitaliont 
and,  what  is  more  important  for  the  future,  they  show  in  a  clear  and  strikinif 
manner  the  necessity  of  laws  for  the  commonwealth,  and  train  youth  to  t 
reasonable  and  willing  obedience  to  them.  .  The  opinion  I  offer  here  spring 
from  my  general  conviction  of  the  utility  ofpositive  written  laws,  which  my 
own  oxperiem'c  has  greatly  strengthened.    For  in  those  infractions  of  onta** 
and  discipline  which  have  occasionally  happened*  I  have  contented  mysel^^ 
with  punishing  the  fault  by  reading  the  infringed  law  to  the  culprit,  in  ^ 
calm  but  severe  manner,  either  in  private  or  before  all  the  pupils  assembled.  ; 
and  this  punishment  has  never  failed  of  its  effect. 

"After  this  digression,  which  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  insert  here,! 
return  to  the  orrler  of  the  house.    It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  utmost  possi- 
ble use  of  the  daylight,  as  being  more  healthful,  more  cheerful,  and  mow 
perfect  than  lamivlight,  and  costing  nothing.    In  our  situation,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  turn  night  into  day.     I  make  it  a  great  point,  too,  that  th6 
young  men  should  get  the  habit  of  rising  early,  so  that  in  the  evening  they 
may  lay  aside  all  anxiety  and  all  labor,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tranquil  and  refreshing  sleep.    In  summer,  therefore,  wo  rise  it 
four,  and  even  earlier  when  the  days  are  at  the  longest ;  in  winter  at  six,  in 
ppring  and  autumn  at  five.     In  summer,  I  and  my  pupils  go  to  bed  at  nine 
or  half  past,  in  spring  and  winter  at  ten.    The  pupils  ring  the  reveille  by  tnTna) 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  bell  rings  again,  and  all  assemble  in  the  din- 
ing-hall,  where  the  morning  prayer  is  said :  then  they  all  follow  me  to  the 
church,  where  I  perform  the  service  of  the  holy  mass.    One  of  the  students 
assists  in  the  service;  the  others  sing  the  responses;  this  religious  act, for 
which  we  use  the  prayer-book  and  psalter  of  Bishop  Von  Hommer,  is  some- 
times mingled  with  singing,  but  rarely,  because  smging  very  early  in  the 
morning  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  voice  and  chest.     AH  Is  tcmiinntedln 
an  hour;  and  the  pupils,  after  having  thus  sanctified  the  first  hour  of  morn- 
ing, return  to  the  house,  make  their  beds,  breakfast,  and  then  prepare  fi>r 
lessons,  which  begin  at  seven  or  at  eight,  according  to  the  season.    In  efr 
tablishing  this  nile,  I  had  some  fears,  at  first,  that  rising  so  early  and  goin^ 
directly  into  a  cold  chun*h  in  the  depth  of  winter,  might  be  injurious  to  theif 
health ;  but  I  am  always  there  before  them,  and  I  have  never  suffered.    I^ 
may  be  said  that  I  am  more  warmly  clothed  than  the  young  men ;  buttlie^ 
they  are  young,  their  blood  is  warmer  than  mine,  and  that  restores  the  biJ'** 
ance.    Moreover,  it  cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  them  to  harden  thett*-^ 
selves,  while  habits  of  indulgence  and  delicacy  v^ould  be  extremely  unfaro^** 
able  to  them  in  their  profession.    On  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  churcf'^ 
I  say  mass  to  the  students  at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning.    They  sing^ 
German  mass  for  four  voices,  or  simple  chants  and  hymns;  and,  on  hig^ 
festivals,  I^ntin  mass.    During  the  last  year,  the  pupils  of  the  first  class  ha?^ 
several  times  executed  some  easy  masses  extremely  well.     But,  generallj^ 
speaking,  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  church  music ;  not  that  oiT 
masters  and  pupils  do  not  do  their  best,  but  we  have  not  a  suitable  supplj^ 
of  church  music.    The  singing  in  Catholic  churches  is  subject  to  a  p:irticuli^ 
condition :  it  must  be  connected  with  the  acts  of  the  mass ;  it  must  form  ^ 
whole,  distinct,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  the  mass,  and  moreover,  must  b^ 
adapted  to  each  of  the  epochs  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.     Now  we  have  \er^ 
little  church  music  fit  for  the  people.     What  there*  is,  is  in  the  hands  of  » 
few  individuals,  who  do  not  choose  to  part  with  it.    There  is  doubtless  an 
abundance  of  sacred  music  suited  to  every  occasion,  but  it  is  all  in  the  raoi^ 
elevated  style ;  and  to  what  good  end  should  the  studies  of  the  pupils  be 
pushed  80  fiur  beyond  what  can  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  future  sphere  of 
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Cfr^on  ?  Music  of  the  highest  order  never  can  nor  ought  to  become  the 
r«operty  of  the  people.  Music  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  as  a  mere  grati- 
dtion  of  a  sense ;  it  ought  to  help  to  ennoble  and  refine  the  heart,  and  to 
0[jnn  the  moral  taste. 

**It  docs  not  signify  so  much  how  they  sing,  as  what  they  sing.  In  pri- 
mary normal  schools  music  ought  not,  any  more  than  reading,  to  be  the 
irindpal  object;  it  must  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  means  toward  a 
lil^er  end,  which  is,  education  and  moral  culture.  It  is  therefore  with  rca- 
on  that  the  primary  normal  schools  arc  required  to  diffuse  a  nobler  and 
nore  worthy  kind  of  popular  sacred  music;  this  is,  as  regards  music,  their 
»roper  office.  A  good  composer,  who  would  devote  hunsclf  to  this  object, 
night  acquire  immortal  honor.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  higher  authori- 
ies,  particularly  of  the  church,  would  encourage  composers  who  show  a 
{enius  for  sacred  music,  to  fill  this  chasm.  In  these  remarks  I  have  in  view, 
A  Is  true,  only  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Protcst- 
ttit,  which  possesses  a  great  store  of  psalms ;  there  is  only  to  choose  what 
irie  appropriate  to  the  sermon.  This  greatly  facilitates  the  task  of  the  Prot- 
s«tant  normal  schools.  In  the  Catholic  worship,  on  the  contrary,  the  sermon 
IS  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  higher  whole,  with  which  the  singing  must 
lannonize,  adapting  itself  to  the  different  important  moments,  and  hence 
hm  scarcity  of  simple  counterpoint  fit  for  the  purpose.  To  attain  the  pro- 
fo^ed  end,  we  ouglit  to  have,  not  only  a  good  organist,  but  also  an  able 
iomposer,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find.    I  return  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

*  As  the  day  begins  with  prayer,  so  it  ends  with  it.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
»r  half  an  hour  before  going  to  bed,  all  the  pupils  assemble,  at  the  sound  of 
he  bell,  for  evening  devotions.  A  short  portion  of  the  holy  scripture  is 
Qod,  and  after  enlarging  more  or  less  on  a  text,  and  recommending  it  to  im- 
bition,  I  conclude  by  a  prayer.  During  the  past  year  I  preached  a  homilet- 
ttl  di^ourse  on  the  lesson  of  the  day,  before  mass  every  Sunday  morning; 
i|t  as  it  becomes  difficult  for  me  to  speak  fasting,  I  now  reserve  it  till  even- 

S,  It  has  also  been  decided,  that  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  religious 
moral  feelings,  the  pupils  should  confess  and  communicate  once  a  month, 
oless  particular  reasons  render  it  expedient  to  prolong  the  interval  to  six 
''eeks,  or,  at  furthest,  two  montlis.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  employed  ac- 
(»iding  to  the  scheme  of  lessons  and  the  order  enjoined  by  the  minister. 
%e  pupils  arc  not  allowed  to  go  out,  except  on  the  weekly  afternoon  holi- 
mj;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  their  health,  because  in  all  their  hours  of  rec^ 
nation  they  can  take  exercise  in  a  garden  of  two  acres  which  belongs  to  the 
■tablishment.  Nevertheless,  on  fine  days  I  occasionally  give  them  leave  to 
uJce  expeditions  into  the  country,  when  I  think  their  health  will  be  bene- 
Ked  by  it;  making  it  an  express  condition  that  they  shall  tnke  no  pipes. 

*  It  IS  good  to  correct  faults:  better  still  to  prevent  them.     Abundance 
f  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  su})port  of  the  principle  that  we  must 
at  children  have  their  will,  in  order  that  their  will  may  become  vigor- 
Ijltt,  and  wait  till  the  time  when  (he  reason  expands  to  give  it  a  lofty  direc- 
ion.    But  this  is  letting  the  tiires  overtop  the  wheat  before  we  attempt  to 
^hA  them  out.    Experience  proves  that  the  good  seed  springs  up  more  vig- 
nroBsly  and  thrives  better  when  the  soil  has  been  cleared  of  weeds.    Dis- 
slpliiie  ought,  therefore,  to  precede  and  to  accompany  the  instruction  of 
foang  men,  as  docility  and  modesty  that  of  children.     Doubtless  external 
*»rcrcnce  and  reserve  are  but  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  man  must  be 
Woaght  to  think  spontaneously  and  without  external  impulse,  of  the  duties 
W  lies  under,  so"  that  it  may  become  his  inclination  to  fulfill  whatever  he  has 
dearly  recognized  as  a  duty,  to  consult  nothing  but  conscience,  and  to  set 
Ifaiself  above  the  praise  and  the  blame  of  men.    This  is  true  and  uncon- 
tested ;  nevertheless,  the  flesh  is  always  weak,  even  though  the  spirit  be 
^vHlbg;  and  there  are  few  of  those  elect  for  whom  approbation  and  een- 
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sure,  remonstrances  and  (^noouragementa,  hope  and  fear,  are  not  neecM 
helps ;  and  for  that  reason,  such  helps  are  used  for  great  and  small,  in 
vate  houses  as  well  as  in  schools,  m  church  as  well  as  in  state,  and  ^ 
never  fail,  if  wisely  used,  to  have  a  salutary  effect  A  hard  ascetical  < 
straint  and  discipline  are  as  far  from  my  taste  as  from  my  principles; 
experience  demands  rigorous  order  in  great  schools,  especially  at  their  i 
set  When  order  has  once  been  thoroughly  established,  when  the  wiD 
each  has  learned  to  bend  to  tlie  unity  of  the  collective  body,  the  earlT 
verity  may  be  relaxed,  and  give  place  to  kindness  and  indulgence.  As  v 
as  I  can  recollect,  I  have  observed  that  the  education  of  children  is  bes 
houses  where  this  principle  is  observed.  To  let  children  ctow  perverae ; 
wayward  in  their  infancy  through  weak  tenderness  and  indulgence,  and  f 
to  reprove  and  chastise  them  with  harshness  when  their  habits  are  foiB 
cannot  be  other  than  a  false  system.  For  these  reasons  we  always  \m 
by  reading  the  rules  and  disciplinary  laws  of  the  house,  so  that  the  po 
may  distinctly  know  what  they  have  to  do ;  we  then  take  care  that  tl 
laws  are  strictly  enforced.  The  masters,  on  their  side,  are  careful  to  ai 
the  most  punctual  obedience  to  all  their  duties.  We  afterward  read  ] 
tions  of  the  rules,  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  demand  for  i 
particular  part;  thus  the  discipline  is  strengthened  and  facilitated.  '. 
highest  punishment  is  expulsion ;  and  last  year  we  were  obliged  to  m 
to  this  twice.  In  all  cases  we  try  to  proportion  the  punishment  to  the  ft 
so  as  to  conduce  to  the  amendment  of  the  culprit  and  the  good  of  all.  ! 
instance,  if  one  of  the  pupils  lies  in  bed  from  indolence,  he  is  deprived  of 
portion  of  meat  at  dinner,  and  for  four  days,  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  m 
may  be,  is  obliged  to  declare  his  presence  when  we  meet  in  the  roomi 
Being  kept  at  nome  on  holidays,  ringing  the  bell,  fetching  water,  &e^ 
the  only  corporal  punishments  for  faults  of  indolence  and  infractiooi 
order.  Faults  of  impatience  or  carelessness,  of  insincerity  or  mischievc 
ness,  of  coarseness  or  any  sort  of  incivility,  offenses  against  decency  orjp 
manners,  are  punished  by  notes  in  the  inspection-book,  which  the  cn^ 
themselves  are  obliged  to  sign.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  students  w! 
out  of  the  house,  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ncighboiiii 
unanimously  bear  witness  that  the  presence  of  these  young  men  is  in 
way  perceived.  It  is  not  difficult  to  speak  to  their  hearts,  and  by  cxpoi 
lation  suited  to  their  age  aid  station,  to  touch  them  even  to  tears. 

**  Of  this  I  could  cite  several  instances,  did  I  not  fear  prolonging  this ! 
port.  I  will,  however,  |^ve  one.  Last  year  the  students  of  the  higl 
class  were  dissatisfied  with  the  steward,  and  presented  a  petition  very 
merously  signed,  in  which  they  enumerated  their  causes  of  complaint,  i 
asked  to  have  him  removed.  I  gate  the  petition  to  him,  that  he  might 
swer  the  charges ;  and  after  he  had  made  his  defense,  I  suffered  aceni 
and  accused  to  plead  their  cause,  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  religious  lesw 
The  steward  was  not  irreproachable ;  his  fault  was,  indeed,  evident  enon 
on  the  other  hand,  the  complaint  was  exaggerated,  invidious,  inexact,  and 
considerate ;  for  several  had  signed  without  reading ;  others  had  signed 
cause  such  or  such  a  point  seemed  to  them  just ;  others  again  had  she 
themselves  extremely  active  in  collecting  signatures,  and  had  reproae' 
those  who  refused  to  sign.  The  affair  oeing  clearly  and  circumstanti 
stated,  the  steward  had  his  share  of  the  reprimand,  and  w^as  deeply  aflec 
by  it;  others  were  moved  to  tears;  and  the  voffenders,  when  the  unbee< 
ing,  inconsiderate,  and  even  criminal  points  of  their  conduct  were  distin 
explained  to  them,  acknowledged  their  injustice,  and  promised  never  to 
in  the  like  manner  again. 

**  Order  and  discipline,  instruction  and  prayer,  are  thus  regarded  and  i 
ployed  as  so  many  means,  general  and  particular,  for  cultivating  the  mo 
ity  of  the  papib;  and  the  undersigned,  during  the  short  time  he  has  had 
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of  the  institation,  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  who  entered 
H  with  bad  and  distressing  habits,  leave  it  metamorphosed  and  renewed. 
Sedateness  and  modesty  have  been  substituted  for  giddiness ;  the  spirit  of 
tampenuiee  for  craving  nfier  sensual  enjoyments;  and  those  who  came  to 
seek  bat  ordinary  bread,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  purer  and  higher  food. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  among  so  many,  a  vicious  one  should  not  occa- 
flionally  creep  in ;  and  last  year,  among  the  new-comers,  was  a  cunning  and 
Mcomplishea  thief,  whose  depredations  filled  the  establishment  with  dissat- 
iifdetion  and  alarm.  It  was  difficult  to  find  him  out,  but  falsehood  and  per- 
TOTsity  betray  themselves  in  the  end.  Heavy  suspicions  were  accumulated 
during  the  year  on  the  head  of  the  criminal ;  and  though  there  were  not  pos- 
itive proofs,  he  could  not  so  escape  our  vigilance  as  not  to  leave  us  in  poe- 
session  of  a  moral  certainty  against  him.  He  was  expelled  at  the  examina- 
tion of  last  year.  Nevertheless,  as  there  was  no  legal  proof,  his  name  waa 
not  stigmatized  by  publicity,  and  the  higher  authorities  will  readily  excuse 
my  not  mentioning  it  here,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  no 
flusfortune  of  the  Kind  has  since  occurred. 

6.    INSTRUCTION. 

The  business  of  the  primary  normal  school  is  to  form  schoolmasters. 
It  mast  therefore  furnish  its  pupils  with  the  sum  of  knowledge  which  the 
fitftte  has  declared  indispensably  necessary  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
lower  ciafises  of  the  people,  of  whom  they  are  to  be  the  teacher^*,  and  most 
ifterward  fit  them  to  fulfill  their  important  vocation  with  zeal  and  with  a 
relifiious  will  and  earnestness. 

No  more  than  grapes  can  be  gathered  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles, 
cui  any  thin^  good  be  hoped  from  schoolmasters  who  are  regardless  of  re- 
ligion and  of  morality.    For  this  reason,  religious  instruction  is  placed  at  the 
hiad  of  all  other  parts  of  education:  its  object  is  to  implant  in  the  normal 
aeboola  sucii  a  moral  and  religious  spirit  as  ought  to  pervade  the  popular 
lehools.     The  course  of  religious  instruction  has  undergone  no  change  from 
that  stated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  except  that  the  several  classes  have 
been  united  for  the  Biblical  pnrt.     During  the  prej^enl  year  we  propose  to 
tieat  the  concordance  of  the  Gospels,  the  history  of  the  Apostles,  and  some 
of  the  Epistles.     The  course  adopted  is  this: — The  scries  of  the  concord- 
inee  is  established  and  dictated  by  the  master;  the  passages  and  discourses 
•w  explained,  and,  if  thought  expedient,  learnt  by  heart  by  the  pupils.     For 
the  catechising,  or  religious  and  moral  instruction,  properly  so  called,  the 
daases  are  separated.     The  great  catechism  of  Overberg  is  taken  as  a 
^oond-work;  and  we  treat  first  of  faith,  then  of  morals,  so  that  the  latter 
lHay  be  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  or  to  speak  better,  that  moral- 
ity may  flow  from  faith  as  from  its  source.     I  regard  religion  as  a  dispofli-> 
tion  or  afTection  of  the  soul,  which  unites  man,  in  all  his  actions,  with  Uod; 
^ad  he  alone  is  truly  religious  who  possesses  this  disposition,  and  strives  by 
^very  means  to  cherish  it     In  this  view  of  the  subject  all  morality  is  reb- 
Skms,  because  it  raises  man  to  God,  and  tenches  him  to  live  in  God.    I 
^sst  confess,  that  in  religious  instruction  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any 
particular  method ;  I  try  by  meditation  to  bring  the  thing  clearly  before  my 
•wn  Blind,  and  then  to  expound  it  intelligibly,  m  fitting  language,  with  grav- 
ity and  calmnesa,  with  unction  and  earnestness,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
a  dear  exposition  obliges  the  pupils  to  meditate,  and  excites  interest  and 
ttimation. 

As  for  the  historical  part,  I  have  made  choice  of  a  short  exposition  of 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  with  an  introduction  on  the  constitution 
^the  Jewudi  church.  I  think  it  impossible  to  learn  any  thing  of  univefBal 
^>^,  that  can  be  useful  or  inatnictive  to  the  atudents,  in  less  than  a  hutid* 
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red  lessons.  It  sigrnifies  little  whether  a  village  schoolmaster  knows  tk 
history  of  India,  China,  or  Greece ;  but  he  ought  to  know  something  of  tk 
history  of  the. church,  because  it  is,  in  many  points,  nearly  connected  wM 
that  of  religion.  I  must  confess  that,  in  the  measure  of  time  allowed  0% 
cannot  make  universal  history  very  interesting  or  profitable  to  the  pnpik 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  ecclesiastical  history. 

I  introduce  the  theory  of  education  and  tuition  by  experimental  pByel» 
ogy.  This  course  of  study  is  of  infinite  use,  in  teaching  the  science  of  cdi 
cation,  and  of  tuition,  as  likewise  in  teaching  morals  and  religion ;  but  I  n 
gard  the  school  for  practice,  and  tlie  method  there  pursued,  as  the  boi 
course  of  pedagogical  instruction.  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  thm 
generally  speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  recommend  to  the  pupils  of  the  ma 
mal  schools,  and  to  all  young  schoolmasters,  a  firm  and  decided  plan,  Um 
ing  it  to  them  to  modify  it  as  time  and  experience  dictate.  It  b  witli  the 
as  with  a  traveler  going  to  a  place  he  has  never  been  at  before :  it  is  hm 
to  show  him  the  high  road,  that  he  may  not  lose  himself;  when  he  is  fuc: 
iar  with  that,  he  may  try  cross-roads,  if  he  thinks  they  will  abridge  his  hmi 
ney.  The  masters  of  the  school  agree  in  my  views  on  this  point,  and  ^ 
deavor  to  act  up  to  them.  The  following  are  their  courses  of  instruction 
their  several  departments,  furnished  by  themselves. 

Language  ;*  Firal  clasSy  or  class  </  the  first  year, — In  the  first  half  year  n 
begin  with  the  simplest  elements,  and  gradually  go  through  all  the  poits  < 
speech,  but  without  their  subdivisions.  In  the  second  half  year  we  f« 
through  the  subdivisions  in  like  manner;  so  that,  in  the  first  year,  a thoroi^ 
knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  simple  and  compound  elements,  as  well  as  %i 
the  dinsions  and  subillvisions  of  speech.  The  course  of  instruction  is  partly 
synthetic,  and  partly  analytic ;  that  is  to  say,  wliat  has  been  learned  m  tM 
first  manner,  is  made  thoroughly  clear  in  the  second,  by  the  analysis  of  a 
passage  from  some  author.  Secorul  class,  or  class  of  the  second  year. — ^Tlb 
class,  proceeding  in  a  similar  way,  goes  through  the  most  complicated  peri- 
ods. In  the  second  half  year  the  pupils  are  familiarized  with  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  logic  and  of  etymology. 

Arithmetic :  Second  class.j — In  the  first  half  year  are  studied  the  rule  af 
three,  single  and  compound  interest,  and  discount ;  in  the  second,  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  as  far  as  equations  of  the  first  tf^ 
second  degree.  The  result  of  this  course  is  a  complete  familiarity  witbidl 
the  branches  of  common  arithmetic.  These  two  departments  of  instructioA* 
language  and  arithmetic,  are  taught  according  to  the  views  of  the  inspects 

Geometry :  Second  class. — In  the  first  half  year  they  get  through  what  !• 
lates  to  rectilinear  figures  and  the  circle ;  in  the  second,  the  theory  of  V 
transmutjition  of  figures  is  added ;  and  after  that,  the  most  important  pC* 
ciples  of  geometry  and  the  measurement  of  solids.  The  books  of  instf^ 
tion  are  those  of  F.  Schmid  and  Von  Turck. 

Drawing :  First  class. — In  the  first  half  year  drawing  is  carried  as  iaX 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  important  laws  of  perspective,  so  as  to  place  ^ 
jects,  not  too  complex,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  In  the  see" 
half  year  they  study  light  and  shade.  Second  class. — During  the  first  1> 
year  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  relief  and  shading  of  works  of  art,  s^ 
as  houses,  churches,  vases,  &c.  In  tlie  second  half,  the  pupils  copy  g€l 
drawings  of  landscapes,  flowers,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  familiarize  them  W 
the  style  of  the  best  masters.    The  method  adopted  is  that  of  F.  Schmift 

Reading :  First  class. — Begins  by  the  enunciation  of  some  simple  pn*1 
sitions,  which  are  decomposed  into  words ;  the  words  are  reducea  to  cf  1 
blea,  and  these  to  their  smuple  sound.  This  course  has  been  adopted  W 
the  pupils,  that  they  may  themselves  use  it  with  the  younger  chUdren,  0 
thus  acquire  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it    It  is  taught  according  to  ^ 

*  M.  Wigner.  f  Aaollier  mMler  takes  tlie  aiithmettc  fbr  the  flnt  ctaw  or  llnl 
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viswi  of  the  inspector.  Second  class. — ^In  the  first  clasH  the  principal  object 
h  raiding  with  ease ;  in  the  second,  reading  with  expression.  The  chief 
^6108  of  iniitruction  consist  in  the  master's  reading  aloud  frequently,  be- 
Mose  it  is  considered  that  this  plan  is  more  nnfuiling  and  more  easy  than 

S  rales.  Since,  however  greAt  the  application  on  uiq  part  of  both  master 
pupil,  the  art  of  reading  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  acquire,  this  branch 
^/instruction  occupies  a  whole  year. 

Sin^n^ :  First  doss, — In  the  first  half  year  they  begin  with  easy  exer- 
dns  m  time  and  melody ;  the  next  step  is  to  easy  pieces  for  four  voices. 
The  second  half  year  is  devoted  to  more  aifficult  exercises  of  the  same  kind; 
10  that>,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  tolerable  facility 
ill  reading. 

Natural  Philosophy :  Second  class, — During  the  first  half  year  the  atten- 
tion  is  directed  to  the  general  and  particular  properties  of  bodies ;  to  those 
•f  the  elements,  water,  air,  and  fire;  then  to  the  theory  of  sounds,  the  velo- 
dtv  of  winds,  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  aqueous  meteors.  In  the  second 
liuf  year  comes  the  theory  of  light,  electricity,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane, 
huninouB  meteors,  optics,  &c.  The  principal  object  is  to  render  tlie  pupils 
iltentive  to  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  accustom  them  to 
foflcct  upon  her  laws  and  secrets.  The  method  adopted  here  is  that  of  the 
iomector. 

Ihiring  half  of  last  year  my*  lessons  embr.iced  the  following  points : — 

Mental  Arithmetic. — 1,  The  knowledge  of  numbers  with  reference  to  their 
nine  and  form ;  2,  addition ;  3,  subtraction ;  4,  subtraction  and  addition 
atmbincd :  5,  multiplication ;  6,  multiplication  combined  with  the  preceding 
nde ;  7,  division ;  8,  varied  combinations  of  the  four  fundamental  rules. 
Eich  rule  was  accompanied  by  its  application,  and  by  examples  drawn  from 
common  life.  My  principal  aim  was  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  applying  the 
files  to  practice.  I  have  endeavored  also  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  the- 
oiy,  and  especially  to  the  mode  of  using  difierent  rules  in  the  solution  of  the 
iime  problem ;  with  this  view,  I  have  always  alterimted  the  oral  and  written 
eiereiseH. 

Arithmetic  on  the  Slate. — Calculation  on  the  slate  is  based  upon  mental 
aiithmetic,  insomuch  that  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  preparation  for 
the  former.  When  the  four  first  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  are  gone 
tiiroogh,  the  pupils  begin  to  use  the  slate.  I  have  labored  not  only  to  give 
them  practical  dexterity,  but  also  solid  knowledge,  and  with  this  aim  liave 
aeeiistomed  them  to  try  various  ways  of  working  the  questions. 

Elements  of  Geometry. — I  have  followed  the  work  of  Maruisch,  and  his 
fteory  of  space  drawn  from  the  theory  of  crystals,  and  employed  by  him  as 
ftVasis  to  the  mathematics. 

Natural  History  :  Botany. — The  principal  parts  of  a  plant  are  first 
pointed  out  and  named;  then  each  of  these  parts  are  examined  separately: 
—1,  the  root,  its  form  and  direction :  2,  the  stem,  its  internal  construction, 
ki  figure  and  its  covering ;  3,  the  buds,  their  place  upon  the  stalk ;  4,  the 
lures,  their  variety  acirording  to  their  situation,  their  mode  of  insertion, 
tMr  figure,  their  place;  5,  tiie  flower-stalks;  6,  the  flowers  according  to 
titoir  species,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fixed,  their  composition ;  the  ca- 
hi,  corolla,  stamina,  pistil,  the  fruity  seed-vessel,  and  sex  of  the  plants.  All 
■is  has  been  shown  to  the  pupils,  either  in  the  plants  themselves,  or  in 
imwings  which  I  have  traced  on  the  slate.  I  interrupted  the  botany  till  we 
«Mild  take  it  up  a^in  after  Easter,  and  began 

Mineralogy. — I  nave  pursued  the  same  course  here.  The  pupils  have  first 
kea  familiarized  with  the  properties  which  distin^ish  minerals  one  from 
ttother,  as  their  colors,  the  arrangement  of  parts,  Uie  external  form,  regnlar 
tti  irregular,  or  crystalline  form ;  the  polish,  texture,  transparency,  vein, 

•  Mr.Biehlv. 
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hirdneM,  alteration  of  color,  effervescence  in  acids :  all  these  properties  lam 
been  observed  by  the  pupils  in  the  minerals  of  our  collection.    To  tbia 
ceeded  the  classification  of  minerals,  from  which  the  pupils  have  learned 
names  and  uses  of  the  most  important 

Singing. — llavinfr  devoted  last  year,  with  my  sin^ng  pupils,  to  time,  tUM 
and  iicoustics,  I  have,  during  the  past  six  months,  combined  the  tlra 
branches  of  the  art  of  singing  which  1  had  before  tauglit  separately,  an- 
have  practiced  them  chiefly  on  sacred  vocal  music,  such  as  a  psaim  of  Schofl 
berts  a  chorus  from  HandePs  Messiah,  a  mass  of  Hasslinger,  and  anotlia 
of  Schiedcnneyer,  a  chorus  from  Haydn's  Creation,  two  songs  by  Von  Web 
er,  &c. 

Thorovgh-Base* — The  lessons  I  have  given  in  this  science  have  been  ae 
cording  to  Ilering's  practical  introduction,  or  to  my  own  ideas.  The  follow 
ing  course  has  been  adopted:  1,  the  theory  of  intervals ;  2,  the  theonr  01 
harmonic  thirds,  a.  if*  they  comprise  a  scale,  b.  if  they  belong  to  the  wnd . 
system  ;  3,  the  theory  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  a.  if  it  belongs  to  a  seals 
b,  if  it  belongs  to  the  whole  system  of  chords ;  4,  modulation,  a.  in  a  fre-^ 
style,  b.  in  a  free  style,  with  particular  reference  to  the  organ ;  5,  writtei 
exercises  in  parts  for  four  voices. 

Geography. — We  have  finished  Germany  and  begun  Europe :  the  folloiF 
ing  course  has  been  adopted.  First  we  made  the  pupils  acqu^nnted,  as  ec 
actly  as  possibk*,  with  the  Rhenish  provinces— our  own  peculiar  countir 
then  with  Prussia,  then  with  the  rest  of  Grcrmany.  This  was  done  in  tos 
following  manner:  1,  the  boundaries;  2,  the  mountains;  3,  the  rivers;  41 
the  natunil  divisions  according  to  the  rivers ;  6,  the  towns.  We  then  con- 
sidered Germany  in  its  political  divisions,  paying  attention  to  the  positlor 
and  natural  limits  of  the  countries.  All  the  exercises  on  this  subject  were 
done  with  skeleton  maps.  If  time  permit  (though  only  one  year  \\'ith  twc 
lessons  a  week  are  allotted  to  this  department),  Europe  will  l>e  followed  by 
a  general  review  of  the  earth. 

WrUing. — In  the  writing  I  have  followed  exactly  the  system  of  Henidff; 
by  giving,  1,  the  easiest  and  simplest  letters  of  the  running  alphabet  to  be 
copied,  eneh  letter  separately,  till  the  pupil  can  make  them  with  ease ;  S, 
words  composed  of  such  letters  as  they  have  practiced;  3,  at  the  opening  of 
the  course,  after  Easter,  will  come  the  capital  letters,  in  the  same  wav;  4, 
English  handwriting.!  In  practicing  single  letters,  I  have  especially  pointed 
out  how  one  was  formed  out  of  another,  and  the  letter  they  were  practicing 
as  making  part  of  that  which  followed.  Afterward  copies,  written,  not  ea- 
graved,  are  placed  b<>fore  the  pupils,  because  these  last,  according  to  tbi 
opinion  of  good  penmen,  discourage  the  pupils. 

Orthography. — 1,  The  object  and  utility  of  orthography ;  2,  general  mlei 
of  German  orthography;  3,  the  use  of  capital  letters;  4,  the  regular  use  d 
isolated  letters ;  5,  the  division,  composition,  and  abbreviation  of  word& 
These  rules  are  alternately  put  in  practice  in  the  dictations.  The  director) 
with  the  assistance  of  the  masters,  examines  in  each  department  every  three 
months.  Instrumental  music,  on  the  violin,  piano-forte,  and  organ,  is  taogU 
by  Mr.  Richter  and  Mr.  Rudisch,  with  the  assistance  of  two  pupils. 

6.  SCHOOL  FOR  FRACTICE. 

It  is  difficult,  in  a  written  description,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  a  school,  ei 
of  any  large  establishment  for  instruction.  Nevertheless,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  institution,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pnpfli 
are  there  occupied.  The  regulations  fix  from  one  to  three  in  the  aftemoea 
for  the  lessons  of  practice.    The  children  of  the  school  for  practice  are  dt 

•  Mr.  Rndlach. 
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^ed  into  eight  classes,  and  one  of  the  pupils  from  the  normal  school  pre- 
todea  over  each  of  these  divisions  alternately,  so  that  twenty-four  are  occu- 
pied from  one  to  two,  and  twenty-four  from  two  to  three ;  and  while  the 
uKt  twenty-four  are  teaching,  the  others  listen,  that  they  may  be  ready  at 
•ny  moment  to  take  it  up  and  continue  the  lesson.  This,  can  he  done  only 
where  a  fixed  and  complete  mode  of  instruction  is  laid  down. 

The  branches  taught  b^  the  pupils  are  grammar,  reading,  composition, 
"Writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  mental  exercises,  singing,  religion.    Language 
Js  taught  partly  after  Krause,  and  partly  on  the  plan  of  the  inspector,  Mr. 
IVapier.     Reading  is  closely  connected  with   writing,  according  to   the 
inethod  of  the  inspector.     The  pupils  of  the  higlier  classes  have  subjects  of 
idmiliar  compositions  given  them ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  made  to  learn 
"by  heart  short  letters,  narrations  and  descriptions,  because  this  is  deemed 
the  best  method  of  familiarizing  children  with  the  language,  and  enabling 
them  to  express  themselves  with  case  in  writing.     When  they  have  learned 
Ji  piece  by  heart,  they  endeavor  to  write  it  without  a  fault,  and  with  the 
jroper  punctuation;  the  comparison  with  the  original  and  the  correction  are 
left  to  themselves,  that  the  thing  may  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon  their 
jnind.     Arithmetic  is  taught  on  the  system  of  Schumacher  and  Jos.  Schmid. 
In  the  lower  classes  great  care  is  taken  that  the  numbers  are  always  correct, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inefficient  and  too  artificial  mental  arithmetic  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  to  make  arithmetic  itself  an  exercise  of  language.     Singing  is 
taught  by  the  two  forwardest  pupils  of  the  school,  who  give  two  lessons  in 
the  morning,  and  drawing  by  the  two  most  skillful  draughtsmen.    For  exer- 
cises in  language  and  mental  activity,  use  is  occasionally  made  of  Krause*B 
Exercises  Jor  the  Mind,  and  Pef>talozzi's  Mother's  Book.     On  religion  the 
papils  give  but  one  lesson  a  week,  under  the  particular  guidance  of  the  di- 
rector.   The  specihl  superintendence  of  this  school  is  confided  to  the  inspect- 
or, Mr.  Wagner,  who,  besides  a  daily  visit  during  the  lessons,  subjects  them 
to  a  slight  examination  every  week,  to  keep  up  a  persevering  activity  in  the 
young  men,  and  to  know  exactly  what  progress  is  made.     The  satisfaction 
of  the  parents  at  the  pupils'  mode  of  teaching  is  proved  by  the  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  school.     I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  practical  ability  hith- 
erto shown  by  the  pupils. 

7    MASTERS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Two  masters,  besi.les  the  director,  were  last  year  annexed  to  the  estab- 
fehment. — the  inspector,  Mr.  Wagner,  and  Mr.  Ritihter.  The  assistant  maa- 
ter,  Mr.  Rudisch,  was  added  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.     These  masters 

g've  their  entire  and  undivided  attention  to  the  s-chool;  yet  they  are  not  suf- 
ient  for  this  great  establishment ;  two  pupils  and  the  organist  of  the  town 
asost  in  the  department  of  instrumental  music. 

Although  the  general  superintendence  rests  upon  the  director,  yet,  to  re- 
^ve  him,  one  of  the  masters  in  rotation  has  hitherto  conducted  the  special 
inspection  each  week.     But  I  see  every  day  more  clearly,  that  the  whole 
Uttpection  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  director  alone ; — in  a  well-regulated 
^URC  there  should  be  but  one  head.     The  other  masters  also  recognize  this 
principle  ;  and  in  the  end  the  director  will  have  the  whole  superintendence, 
ttdjincase  of  need,  will  transfer  it  to  the  inspector.     But  as  the  director 
•Ddthe  inspector  cannot  be  always  with  the  pupils,  and  as  it  is  nevertheless 
neceasary  that  there  should  be  some  fixed  person  to  refer  to  when  disturb- 
ances or  complaints  occur,  the  established  custom  will  be  continued  of  ap- 
pointing the  student  who  is  deemed  the  best  fitted  as  superintendent  of 
iJto  fellow-students.    This  plan  may,  besides,  have  a  very  useful  effect  in 
^  education  both  of  the  young  superintendent  and  of  his  school-fellows. 
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SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS 

AT  WEIBSEITFELa, 


M  PftUSSIA. 


I  seminaiy,  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
of  four  belonging  to  the  province  of  Saxony,f  and  was  last  organized 
I  It  combines  within  its  premises,  or  in  the  neighborhood,  so  as  to 
[ect  to  the  control  of  the  same  director,  the  following  establishments: 
I  normal  school,  or  seminary  for  teachers,  a  government  institution, 
rreparatory  school,  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  established  by  the 
Tse  of  its  teachers.  3.  A  seminary  school,  or  burgher  school,  or  four 
d  pupils,  already  described.  4.  An  elementary  school  for  poor  chil- 
f  two  hundred  pupils.  5.  A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  twenty. 
pils,  est;iblished  in  1828,  and  supported  by  the  government  The  last 
lentioned  schools  afford  practice  to  the  students  of  the  seminary, 
government  of  these  establishments  is  confided  to  a  director,|  who  b 
uble  immediately  to  the  provincial  school-board  in  Magdeburg.  He 
I  personal  charge  of  the  seminary  in  which  he  gives  instruction,  and  of 
he  superintends  the  domestic  economy,  discipline,  and  police.  He  is 
1  in  the  Heminary  by  three  teachers,  who  meet  him  once  a  week  in 
mce,  to  discuss  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  the  plans  of 
tion,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  school.  There  are  also  seven 
Dt  teachers,  five  for  the  seminary  school,  and  two  for  the  deaf  and 
institution,  who  also  assist  in  the  seminary  itself.  Once  a  month 
9  a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  just  enumerated, 
lilar  purposes. 

liconts  for  admission  are  required  to  produce  certificates  of  baptism, 
al  conduct,  and  of  health,^  besides  an  engagement  on  the  part  oi  their 
I  or  guardians  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  fifty  thalers  (thirty-seven  dol- 
>r  maintenance.  These  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  a 
ht  before  the  day  of  examination.  The  candidates  are  examined  at  a 
time  of  the  year  (after  Easter),  in  presence  of  all  the  teachers  of  the 
,  and  their  attainments  must  prove  satisfactory  in  Bible  and  church 
',  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  reading,  writing,  German  grammar,  espe- 
be  orthography  of  the  language,  the  ground-rules  of  arithmetic  (mental 
itten),  geography  and  history,  and  natural  history  and  pliilosophy,  of 
ide  of  the  highest  class  of  a  burgher  school.  They  must  also  be  able 
fj  at  sight,  easy  pieces  of  music  upon  the  violin.  The  usual  age  of 
ion  is  eighteen ;  and  the  lowest  at  which  they  are  admissible,  seven- 
On  entrance,  they  are  entitled  to  free  lodging  and  instruction,  and,  if 
onduct  and  progress  arc  sati:>f  ictory,  in  general,  receive  a  yearly  allow- 
f  twenty-five  dollars,  which  is  equivalent,  nearly,  to  the  cost  of  their 
inance.  Their  clothing  and  school-books  are  provided  by  the  pupils. 
lodes  of  preparation  judged  most  appropriate  by  the  authorities  of  the 
iry  are,  the  attendance  on  a  burgher  school,  with  private  lessons  from 
peient  teacher,  or  entrance  into  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Weis- 
k    A  gymnasium  is  considered  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  the 

■I  Baeh«*s  Education  In  Europe. 

Mafdebufv*  Halberetadu  Krfurt,  and  Walnnifela. 

I B0T.  Dr.  Haniisch,  tii  whura  I  am  indebted  fur  a  kind  welcome  to  hia  inetltatloD,  and  a 

onat  of  its  dilRnvnt  schools. 

lAlfediona  issued  by  Uie  provincial  anthoriUee  are,  that  they  shall  have  a  stronf  cheat 

■dlwiB,  not  to  be  too  nearsighted,  nor  deaf;  Borinflrm.    The  phyaieiaii^  eertlfloata  mM 

Mllier  Ihtj  hare  had  the  raeaalea,  Ifce. 
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preparation  of  pupils,  its  courses,  discipline,  and  mode  of  life  having  a  d= 
ferent  tendency  from  that  required  by  the  future  teacher  of  a  comm^ 
school. 

The  admission  of  new  pupils  takes  place  with  some  ceremony,  in  preaei^^ 
of  the  te^ichera  and  pupils.  The  director  j^ves  a  charge,  in  which  he  mak.^ 
them  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  school,  chiefly  those  relating  to  moi^ 
conduct,  to  obedience  to  the  authorities,  punctuality,  regular  attendance 
study,  school,  church,  and,  in  general,  on  the  appointed  exercises,  due  ex^ 
tion,  neatness  in  their  habits,  and  exactness  in  the  payment  of  dues  to  tH 
tradesmen  with  whom  they  may  deal.  They  bind  themselves  to  serve  £5 
three  ye^irs  after  leaving  the  school,  in  whatever  situation  may  be  assigns 
them  by  the  re^ncy  of  Merseburg,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  education 
maintenance.     Dunr 


►unng  their  stay  at  the  seminary,  they  are  exempted 
military  service,  except  for  six  weeks.     In  fact,  this  eervice  usually  tak 
place  at  leaving  the  school,  and  before  entering  upon  their  new  career, 
number  of  pupils,  on  the  average,  is  sixty. 

The  courses  of  instruction  arc,  morals  and  religion,  German,  arithmi 
and  geometry,  cosmology,  pedagogy,  terraculture,  hygiene,  theory  and 
tice  of  music,  drawing,  ana  writing.  Cosmology  is  a  comprehensive 
for  geography,  an  outline  of  history  and  biography,  the  elements  of  iiilii^ 
history  and  natural  philosophy,  all  that  relates  to  the  world  (earth)  and  M 
inhabitants.  Pedagogy  includes  both  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  TB 
courses  just  enumerated  arc  divided  amon^  the  masters,  according  to  tfl 
supposed  ability  of  each  in  the  particular  oranches,  the  whole  instnictifli 
being  given  by  the  four  te^achers.  The  director,  as  is  customary  in  thea» 
schools,  takes  the  religious  instruction,  and  the  science  and  art  or  teachiatf 
as  his  especial  province,  and  adds  lectures  on  the  theory  of  farming  and  gitf 
dening  (terraculture),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  has  been  reduced  from  three  yetti 
to  two,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  abundant  sojg 
ply  of  teachers.  There  are,  probably,  other  reasons,  such  as  the  expense 
and  the  fear  of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  their  station,  which  have  beetf 
influential  in  bringing  about  this  reduction.  There  are  two  classes  corra 
spending  to  the  two  years  of  study.  The  first  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  IC 
ceiving  instruction ;  and  in  the  second,  practice  in  teaching  is  combined  wfiS 
it  In  the  preparatory  school  there  is  likewise  a  course  of  two  years,  aop 
the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in  a  bnildiq| 
near  the  seminary,  which  can  accommodate  forty  pupils,  and  is  under  tb 
special  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers.* 

The  outline  of  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  is  as  follows : 

RELIGIOUS     INSTRUCTIOlf. 
PREPARATORY  SCnOOL. 

IT  Class.  Bible  stories,  wliich  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  narrate  with  propriety 
Cliristitin  doctrine.  Portions  of  Scripture  committed  to  memory.  Four  honn 
weekly. 

I  C\nA».  Reading  the  Bible,  especially  the  historiciil  parts.  Krummochcr^a  KUl 
Catcel)i»m.     Ohriatian  doctrine.    PuratJles  of  the  New  Testament.    Seven  hours. 

In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  two  classes  of  the  nonnal 
school  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  co» 
mitted  to  memory,  explains  and  illustrates  it,  and  interrogates  the  papili^ 
who  take  notes  of  the  lecture,  which  they  subsequently  write  out 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Goss.  Reading  the  Bible,  particularly  the  historical  parts ;  writing  oat«o1iBt> 
ical  exercises,  adapted  to  children.    Two  hoiuv. 

*  The  payments  made  by  the  pupila  are.  per  annum,  (br  inatraction,  nine  donara ;  for 
braad  not  included,  tbiiteen  doUara  and  flay  cents ;  lodging,  three  doUnn ;  waiting  and 
time  of  aickneaa,  one  duUar  and  aeventy-flve  cenis ;  use  of  library,  flfly  cents. 
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I  Ckn.    Gontlniuttion  of  tho  second  dnM  course.    Two  hoars. 
J[  md  n  Class.    Chiistian  doctrine,  from  Lutber^s  Cutechism.    Three  hoon 
Hatoy  of  tho  different  dispenflations.    Two  hoars.    A  course  of  two  years. 

Hie  coarse  of  church  history  is  taught,  also,  by  the  mixed  method  of  lefr 
tttt  and  interrogation,  to  both  chisses  united. 

GERMAN     LANGUAGE. 
PR£PARATORT  SCHOOL. 

nCSsM,  Exercises  of  Rpecch  in  reading  unJ  delivery.  Descriptions  and  essaya 
OB  rabjects  drawn  from  common  life.  Grammar.  AVnting,  as  an  exercise  in  cUr 
l%niphy  and  orth(^raphy.    Nine  liours. 

I  usw.  Beading,  witii  cxnlanations^.  Comi>osition.  Grammar  revised*  Writ- 
ingf  $M  in  the  second  class.    Nine  hours. 

Ni>R3CAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Reading,  with  cxy»lanations.  Writing,  as  an  exercise  of  calligraphy  and 
Orthography.  Kxcrcises  of  i^tvle.  A  compoi^itioii  once  every  month.  ]&Mys  from 
liistory,  gcc^rraphy,  or  niiturul  history.    Graiiimur  reviHcd.     Ki^lit  hours. 

IGass.  Poctrv,  with  rcadin^^s*.  /"ullij^ruphy.  Exercises  of  style .  Grammar  re- 
"^iied.     National  literature.    Seven  liours. 

The  fir»t  and  second  clai»i*cfl  are  united  for  a  portion  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
vnent,  intended  to  rid  them  of  pruvincialisms  of  speech,  and  to  improve  their  hand- 
"vritiDg.    Three  hours. 

MATHEMATICS. 
PREPARAT«>RV  S<'H(K)L. 

11  Class.     Arithmetic,  includinpr  the  Rule  of  Three.    Tliree  hours. 

I  Class.  Aritiimetic,  revised  and  exteudcd.  Use  of  compass  and  ruler.  Four 
honrB. 

NORMAL  aCIHWL. 

II  Class.    Gcometr}-,  commenced.     P'our  liours. 

I  Class.    Revision  of  previous  studies.    Geometry,  continued.    Two  honrt. 

The  method  of  te.iching  mathematics  is  that  of  Pestalozzi ;  and  director 
Hamiseb  lias  himself  prcpart^d  a  work  on  goomctry  for  his  pupils.    The  ap- 
plications hre  mado  to  follow  the  principles  closely.     As  in  the  other  courseflf 
the  greater  part  of  the  learning  is  done  in  the  school-room,  the  books  being 
used  rather  for  reference  than  for  pn>paration.     In  the  lessons  which  I  at- 
tended in  this  department,  nnieh  skill  was  di^^played  by  the  instructors,  and 
afery  considerable  degree  of  intelligence  by  the  pupils.     Considering  it  aa 
the  means  of  developing  the  reasoning  powers,  this  method  is  very  far  supe- 
rior to  that  in  which  the  pro[)ositions  are  learned  from  books.     To  exem- 
plify the  method  of  Dr.  Ilarnisch,  I  may  stiitc  the  following  case  of  a  recita- 
tion m  geometry  by  the  second  class.     The  equality  of  two  trhmgles,  when 
tile  two  sides  and  the  angle  contained  between  them  in  one  are  equal  re- 
spectively to  the  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle  in  the  other,  had  been 
snown  by  the  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  repeated  by  the  pupils,  who 
*we  mterrogated  closely  upon  it.    An  anplication  of  the  theorem  was  at 
jw»ee  required,  to  determining  the  distance  between  two  points,  one  of  which 
is  inaccessible.     Two  of  the  class  found  the  solution  immediately,  and  all 
^^oe  able  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  problem. 

C0S.M0L0GY    (WELTKUNDE). 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

n  Claw.  Eicracnta  of  botany  and  zoology.  Excursions  for  practical  instruction 
"* Reformer.     Four  hours. 

I  CImii.  GeoffTophy  and  the  drawing  of  maps.  Elements  of  physics  and  tech- 
nology.   Biography.  *  Three  hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

jlCUfts.    Revision  of  the  above  Ktudiea.    Three  hours. 

land  II  Classes  united.    Generul  views  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  and  in- 
stants.   ()jiQ  hour  weekly  for  one  year.    Gardening  and  hygiene  (Qeawndhfliti 
™Dde).    Two  hours  weekly  for  two  years. 
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The  lectures  in  the  normal  school  on  these  Btibjects  are  by  the  direeU 
The  means  of  illustration  in  physics  are  email,  and  the  whole  couraa 
chiefly  intended  to  show  the  future  teachers  how  wide  a  range  of  knowledi 
may  be  opened  to  them  by  study.  The  natural  history  is  illustrated,  forW 
most  part,  by  dniwings.  To  render  the  seminarists  more  useful  in  the 
situation  of  country  schoolmasters,  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  papi 
become^  they  have  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  gardemn 
and  also  practical  lessons  from  the  gardener,  who  has  charge  of  the  groand 
The  pupils  work  during  the  appropriate  season  every  day  m  turn,  under  11 
direction  of  the  gardener.  Good  manuals,  conveying  correct  but  elementii 
instruction  on  these  matters,  are  much  wanted.  They  shouid,  perhaps,  I 
prepared  by  a  teacher,  but  by  no  means  allowed  to  go  into  use  without  r 
vision  bv  i>ersons  speciiilly  acquainted  with  the  diflferent  branches  of  scieai 
thus  grouped  together.  This  revision  would  insure  the  accuracy  wUe 
though  ditiicult  to  attain,  is  so  necessary ;  the  more  so  in  conveying  tw 
elements,  as  there  is  no  collateral  knowledge  to  correct  or  modify  error  at  1 
fact  or  theory. 

SCIEKCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 
PRErARATOUT  SOIIOOU 

The  first  clas»  receive  simple  directions  for  keeping  school,  and  lessons  on  tetol 
in^.  They  attend  in  turn  the  clzisses  of  the  scoiinarv* schools  two  hoars  weekly,  bi 
take  uo  port  in  teaching. 

NOraCAL  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.    Lessons  on  teaching,  three  hours.    Visits  to  the  schools,  three  hoan 
I  Class.     I^esBons  on  the  art  ot'teacliiu'x,  three  hours.     Visita  to  the  schools,  Ih 

hours.     Lessons  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  director  of  tfal 

department,  one  hour. 
I  and  II  Clus.scs  united.     Science  of  toachiug,  two  hours. 

The  director  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching,  which  in  thei 
schools  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance,  and  also  gives  a  portion  i 
the  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  first  class. 

The  theoretical  in-itruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  cmbraa 
two  couryea,  each  of  a  year ;  the  first  being  devoted  chiefly  to  education  \ 
ffeneral,  the  second  to  instruction  and  the  arranffements  of  the  school.*  Tl 
director  remarks  of  this  course,  that  the  pupils  learn  by  it  to  say  a  good  da 
upon  these  subjects,  r.nd  sometimes  believe  that  they  can  easily  cxeetti 
what  they  can  so  readily  describe ;  an  opinion  of  which  practice  can  aloi 
show  the  error,  and  which  it  is  csf«cntial  should  be  removed.  The  genet 
theory  of  education  is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and,  under  tl 
head  of  instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  are  d 
scribed.  The  practice  which  must  render  this  theory  of  real  use  is  had  i 
part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free  school,  the  burgher  schoc 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  at  stated  times.  They  go  at  first  as  liatcs 
crs,  next  take  part  in  the  instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  tead 
ers,  and  lastly  instruct  the  chuiaes.  In  order  that  they  may  have  models  • 
teaching,  not  only  in  tlie  assistants,  but  in  the  teachers  of  the  seminal 
themselves,  the  hitter  give  lessons  occasionally  in  the  different  school 
Thus  the  director  toadies  one  hour  per  week  in  the  seminary  school,  tl 
second  teacher  two  hour?*,  and  the  third  and  fourth  teachers  four  hofii 
The  lower  cIops  attend  the  several  classes  of  the  burgher  Fchool,  except  tl 
highest  girls*  chiRs,  remaining,  in  general,  one-fifth  of  the  time  in  each  cla 
except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  this  time,  and  visiting  en 

*  Ilamifich^s  Manual  or  Commou  School  Matters  (flandbuch  dea  VoUu-Khulweeena)  b  and 
'a  textrbfMk. 

A  more  common  divi8lon  of  the  course  Is  into  pedagogics,  or  the  principles  of  cducatkiB  i 
InstnicUun.  Nethodics,  or  Uie  nrt  uf  ieachins;  the  system  or  meUiods  of  education,  lo  wkM 
third  dlvlglnn  is  sometimes  u<lded,  calltHl  didacUca,  which  nhaikM  to  tho  subjecis  of  edOHtii 
(tichwarx  Ivrzichun;;  and  Untorrichts  lebre). 
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^laas  twice  at  intervals.    The  upper  class  attend  also  the  girls'  class,  the 

^<feaf  and  dumb  school,  and  the  free  school,  remainin<T  one-ei^th  of  their 

*Une  in  each  of  the  classes.    Each  member  of  the  lower  class  keeps  a  jour* 

*>*J  of  his  visits  to  the  schools,  which  is  inspected  by  the  second  teacher. 

fiaeh  of  the  first  class  draws  up  a  report  of  his  occupation  and  observations 

ta  the  schools,  which  is  reviewed  by  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  class  to 

W'hich  it  refers,  and  is  then  examined  by  the  second  teacher  and  by  the  di- 

•■'ector.    The  several  assistant  teachers  make  reports  upon  the  qualificationa 

of  the  seminarists  who  have  ^vun  instruction  in  their  classes.     By  these  ar- 

rajigements,  a  pupil  who  has  the  mental  qualities  essential  to  a  teacher  caiK 

Hot  fail  to  become  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.     Habits  of 

observation  are  inculcated,  which  must  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  prae» 

ttce,  enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  ia 

placed,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  every  day. 

To  exemplify  the  principles  and  methods,  a  small  number  of  the  children 
&x>m  the  seminary  school  are  brought  into  the  class-room  of  the  seminary, 
«»*id  !ut5  examined  upon  a  given  subject  by  some  of  the  pupils.  The  class 
present  and  the  director  make  their  notes  on  these  examinations,  and  the 
^:xeTcise  terminates  by  an  examination  of  the  children  by  the  director  him- 
»^lf,  as  an  exemplification  of  his  views,  and  that  they  may  not  receive  injury 
''Vom  being  left  in  a  half  or  ill-informed  state  on  the  subjects  of  the  lesson, 
'l^he  children  having  retired,  the  dilferent  membei's  of  the  class  make  their 
^^ri.icisms,  which  are  accepted  or  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  director,  a 
Conference  or  discussion  being  kept  up  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The 
^liaracter  of  each  exercise  is  marked  by  the  director,  who  is  thus  enabled  to 
j^dge  of  the  progress  made  by  every  member  of  the  cl.iss,  and  to  encourage 
^>r  admonish  privately,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  lectures  given  by  the  head  master  of  the  school  for  the  de.af  and  dumb  • 

^xe  also  accompanied  by  practice,  a  certain  number  of  pupils  being  detained 

'ft very  day  for  that  purpose.     The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  idea  that  it  is 

fnossiblc  to  restore  the  deaf  mute  to  society,  by  enabling  him  to  understand 

spoken  language  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  by 

xnechanical  rules.     It  is  hoped  ultimately,  by  training  every  schoolmaster  in 

tills  method,  that  the  mute  may  be  instructed  in  schools  with  other  children, 

luid  thus  not  be  required  to  sunder  ties  of  kindred  during  a  long  absence 

Tkom  home.    The  pupils  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  do  not  live  in  tlie 

^saUblishmcnt,  but  are  boarded  with  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Weissenfela. 

The  object  u  to  induce  the  practice  of  the  lessons  out  of  s<*hool,  the  pupils 

Ixing  enjoined  to  avoid  the  use  of  signs.     The  first  lesson  is  one  in  articula* 

tioQ.    The  principle  of  this  instruction  is  now  dominant  in  Germany,  but  up 

W>  this  time  the  system  has  not  been  fairly  tried  by  its  results.     The  indomi- 

^ble  perseverance  of  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools  which  I  visited 

struck  me  with  admiration  ;  but  I  was  not  convinced  that  what  they  aimed 

«1  was  practicable,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  their  principle  asserts.    The 

vttoapt  deserves,  however,  the  best  encouragement. 

DRAWING. 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  two  dosses  united  for  geometrical  and  perspective  dr&Tving» 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tbo  same  course  contiouod. 

MUSIC. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  two  classes  united  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  mnsic.  Choral  aingin|^. 
^J*traction  ia  firivon  on  the  piano  and  organ  to  tUo  pupils,  divided  into  four  soo- 
^^<»^   They  arc  also  taught  the  violin. 


*  *  I  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

^  inatraotion,  aa  joat  stated,  ia  oontinaod.    Thooiy  of  maaio^    Composition* 
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The  violin  is  tnuji^ht,  as  the  means  of  leading  the  exercises  in  fAngmg  ia 
the  elementary  schools.  The  piano  ser^'es  as  an  introduction  to  the  oreiiM 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  to  the  Prussian  schoolmaster,  as  enabuiiQ 
him  to  net  as  organist  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  his  school  may  h& 
situated.  So  high  a  value  is  placed  upon  an  elementary  knowledge  in  voeK 
music,  that  an  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  is  indispensable  to  admiaaoc 
into  the  class  of  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  tliat  the  pupila  oi 
the  seminaries,  in  general,  are  proficients  in  music.  I  confess,  however,  tlwl 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  advance  in  the  theor}'  and  practice  to  which  maan 
of  the  first  class  in  this  school  had  attained.  In  regard  to  the  former,  I  was 
present  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  composition,  in  which  the  teacher*  read^ 
and  the  pupils  transcril)ed,  three  stanzas  of  poetry.  This  done,  they  wera 
required  to  compose  an  air  adapted  to  the  words.  In  less  than  ten  minutca 
a  fifth  of  the  class  were  ready.  The  teacher  took  his  station  at  a  blaek: 
board,  on  which  the  ledger  lines  were  drawn,  and  one  of  the  pupils  whom  ha 
designated  began  to  sing  the  words  to  the  air  which  he  had  composed,  til* 
teacher  writing  the  music  meanwhile.  This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  ba 
original.  A  second  was  tried,  which  the  teacher  thought  an  imitation.  ^ 
thini  and  fourth  he  accepted,  and  wrote  upon  the  boaH.     They  were 


cised  by  both  the  class  and  teacher,  set  to  parts  by  the  former,  and  8Qiifl| 
The  two  classes  were  in  the  next  hour  united  for  choral  singing,  in  whiS 
many  are  proficient,  the  teacher  leading  at  the  organ. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  limited  in  extent,  the  object  being  chiefly  to  ffivm 
opportunities  to  those  pupils  who  have  a  taste  for  drawing  to  cultivate  Ifl 
In  fact.,  as  it  tends  to  divert  attention  from  more  important  matters,  wbieX 
the  short  lime  snent  at  the  seminar)'  requires  entire  devotion  to,  it  ia  n/^ 
much  encouraged. 

,  The  four  ter.chers  attached  to  the  normal  school  have  charge  of  specific 
departments  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  particulai  implements  of  instruction. 
The  director  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  instruction,  discipline 
household  arrangements,  and  fmance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  coUea* 
tion.  The  second  teacher  has  charge  of  one  of  the  schools,  of  the  muaieil 
exercises,  books,  and  instrument49 ;  a  third,  of  the  students  when  assemble^ 
especi:dly  in  the  school-house,  and  of  the  drawings,  copy-slips  for  writanf^ 
and  maps.  The  fourth  superintends  the  pupils  while  in  tiie  dwelling-hoaai^ 
and  also  at  meals.  These  teachers  are  aided  in  their  duties  by  younger  oim 
attached  to  the  seminary,  under  the  title  of  assistant  teachers.  The  dininff* 
hall,  or  the  recitation-rOoms,  serve  as  places  of  study,  according  as  the  pupui 
are  in  the  school-house  or  in  the  dwelling,  the  two  buildings  being  sepan^ 
by  a  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  room  conneciad 
with  the  school-housi*,  senses  for  the  music-room,  as  well  as  for  the  religioai 
exercises. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  normal  school  will  serve  to  show  how  eoiH 
stantly  these  young  men  are  employed  in  preparing  for  the  duties  of  thoT 
arduous  proft^ssion,  and  yet  they  appeared  to  me  always  cheerful  in  the  p»* 
formance  of  iheir  selt-imposed  task.  In  winter,  the  pupila  rise  at  five,  and, 
after  wjishing  and  dressing,  have  a  brief  religious  exercise,  and  study  until 
hreakfasf,  which  is  at  sin-en  o'clock.  Until  eight  there  is  recreation.  FnMB 
eight  until  twelve  thev  are  in  school,  engaged  in  recitation,  listening  to  lec- 
tures, or  teaching.  l^Vom  twelve  until  one  thev  have  dinner  and  recreation. 
From  one  until  five  they  arc  again  in  school.  iF'rom  five  until  seven  or  half 
past  seven,  in  summer,  there  is  recreation,  or  excursions  are  made  with  a 
teacher,  and  then  study  until  nine.  In  winter,  there  is  nKTcation  until  six,  from 
six  to  eight  study,  and  from  eight  to  nine  musical  exercises,  one-third  playinff 
on  the  nolin,  another  on  the  organ  or  ])iano,  and  another  singing.  At  haff 
past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  the  pupils  retire.    There  are  prayeft 

•  Mr.  HensehcL 
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^oniii^  and  eveniiig.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  they  have  half  of  the 
^7  fbr  recreatioii,  and  in  summer  make  exoursions  to  collect  pUints  or  min- 
^uk,  A  plaee  for  gymnastic  exercises  is  provided,  and  used  during  the 
hnn  of  recreation. 

The  moral  education  of  these  young  men  is  closely  attended  to.    They 

xiot  only  receive  direct  religious  instruction,  but  the  best  examples  are  oon- 

atutlyoefore  them.    The  chief  reward  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct  is 

^  mnrobstion  of  the  teachers ;  the  principal  punishment,  short  of  dismis- 

WoDb  tmdr  disapprobation.    The  durector  has,  also,  the  influence,  resulting 

from  his  power,  to  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  meritorious  while  in  the 

SKhooI,  and  to  secure  them  good  phices  at  leaving  it.    The  greatest  harmony 

reigns  throughout  the  establishment    On  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  there 

^tfe  frequently  parties  in  turn  among  the  teachers,  to  which  the  pupils  are  in- 

'vited,  and  where  there  is  usually  music.    Those  who  have  acquaintances  in 

^he  town  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  families,  but  the  places  of  visiting 

cnast  be  known  to  the  director. 

Physical  education  is  most  essential  where  young  men,  at  the  time  of  life 
of  these  'seminarists,  are  sedulously  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
Yieeessarily  so  much  confined  to  the  house.  They,  therefore,  have  gymnas- 
tic exercitjies  or  work  in  the  fields  or  garden,  or  walk  during  those  periods 
of  the  day  and  parts  of  the  week  allowed  for  recreation.  Care  is  taken  that, 
unless  indisposed,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  house  at  those  times,  when  the 
'leather  permits  them  to  be  in  the  open  air.  There  is  an  infirmary  for  the 
^k,  in  which  one  of  the  pupils  in  turn  acts  as  nurse,  and  a  physician  is 
called  in  when  necessary. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  from  the  beginning  of 
June  until  August,  the  second  from  September  to  Christmas,  and  the  third 
from  January  to  May.    The  holidays  are  four  weeks  in  August,  two  at 
Christmas,  and  one  at  Easter.    During  the  first  two  named,  the  pupils  go 
home  to  their  frienda    Christmas  is  celebrated  in  the  school,  and  at  the 
dole  of  the  first  and  second  terms  there  are  private  examinations,  the  results 
of  which  are  communicated  to  the  students.    At  the  close  of  the  third  term, 
the  examination  for  passing  from  the  second  to  the  first  class  is  held,  and 
none  are  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  unless  fully  proficient  in  the 
eourses  of  the  past  year.    At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  they  are  examined 
vpon  the  whole  rang:e  of  study,  and  in  composition  and  orthography.    Those 
vho  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a  diplom.a,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  as  teachers.    Some  •of  the  most  promising  are  frequently  re- 
Uiosd  in  the  schools  of  the  institution  as  assistant  teachers,  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  director.    The  additional  experience  thus  gained  is  of  im- 
portuice  in  a  professional,  and  ultimately  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Eveiy  pupil,  on  leaving  the  school  with  a  aiploma,  makes  a  drawing,  or 
eopMB  a  piece  of  music  or  of  writing,  which  he  leaves  as  a  memento. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  normal  schools  are  bound  by  law  to  serve  in  such 
libuttions  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  three  years,  or  to  pay  certain  sums 
in  Bea  of  this  service. 

The  domestic  economy  is  superintended  by  the  director,  who  has  a  house- 
kwper  under  his  orders.  Dinner  is  provided  at  a  common  table,  but  each 
peiion  furnishes  himself  with  breakfast  and  supper.  The  diet  is  of  the 
pltmest  kind,  but  there  is  meat  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  except 
two.*  The  police  of  the  establishment  is  attended  to  by  the  pupils  them- 
•dvea.  The  members  of  the  second  class,  in  turn,  have  cnarge  of  the  police 
of  the  sehool-rooms,  dormitories,  of  the  lamps,  of  ringing  the  bell,  6lc.  ;  or 
these  duties  are  executed  by  those  who  have  fallen  under  censure.  The 
fini  dsss  superintend  the  fires  and  out-of-door  work,  have  charge  of  the 

*  The  (Dnoar  eoali  werm  dollan  and  fifty  cents  per  anaam,  or  aboat  two  eents  imd  • 
Mr  per  dsf.   If  a  papU  raoaives  no  stipend  tntm  the  Instttotion,  he  ia  chaiged  but  half  this 
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eellar,  store-room,  lavatorv,  &c.    There  are  three  dormitories,  vadibt 
general  superintendence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  pupils  seleeteA 
3ie  purpose.    The  bed  and  bedding  are  furnished  by  the  pupils  at  entm 
The  loaging  of  these  youths  is,  like  their  fare  and  clothing,  of  the  plilH 
sort — a  plamness  whicn  puts  in  strong  relief  the  richness  of  the  monl  Ji 
intellectual  culture  afforded  by  the  institution.* 

*  The  jmdj  coat  of  tbli  taMUtation  is  bul  aboat  Iwaotj^lis^t  himdred  and  iartj 
dlreolor  raeelTn  a  Mlaiy  of  lix  handrod  doUari,  whidi  enablos  him  to  Uve  rvj 
lo  laainmln  hit  proper  ttstton,  oa  •  per  wilh  the  boigher  eathoritlai,  the 
judge,  *& 
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TBA0HER8  OF  THE  GITT  S0HOOLB»* 
AT  BERLIN,  IN  PRUSSIA. 


OB  is  one  of  the  more  recently  erected  seminaries,  and  its  objects  are 
red  to  be — ^first,  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city  schools ;  second,  to 
e  teacher^  to  advance  in  their  vocation,  by  providing  them  with  leo- 
,  and  with  a  library ;  and  third,  to  enable  canaidates  for  the  mimstry  to 
se  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching,  as  they  are  required, 
quently,  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  schools.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
ODJect  of  the  institution.  The  teachers  to  be  furnished  are,  in  general,  of 
Tsde  required  for  the  burgher  schools.  This,  with  its  location  in  the 
voders  the  general  plan  of  tiiis  school  different  from  that  already  de- 
id.  The  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  normal 
•Is  prevents  the  necessity  for  minute  regulations,  and  does  what  no 
ition  can — namely,  infuses  the  proper  spirit  Hence,  there  will  always 
and  differences  in  the  minute  details  of  these  institutions,  which  may 
lowever,  be  essential 

e  director  of  this  scminaryf  is  also  the  head  of  the  school  of  practice 
led  to  it,  and  already  described.  There  are,  besides  him,  eight  teachers 
ith  the  school  and  seminary.  The  pupils  of  the  latter  are  about  fifty 
mber. 

e  pupils  generally  live  out  of  the  seminary,  there  being  accommoda- 
but  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  within  the  buildings.  It  is  an  important 
ion  whether  the  method  of  boardin?  the  pupils  in  or  out  of  the  house 
be  adopted  in  these  institutions,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  rightly 
i,  both  at  Weissenfels  and  here,  adopting  in  the  former  school  the 
9d  of  collecting  the  pupils,  and  in  the  latter,  of  allowing  them  to  dwell 

16  conditions  for  admission  are  nearly  those,  as  to  certificates,  age,  and 
fication,  of  the  Weissenfels  school,  taking  as  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
the  attainments  of  pupils  from  the  preparatory  department  Thus, 
een  years  is  the  general  age  of  admission,  and  the  applicants  must  pre- 
to  the  school-board  of  the  province  certificates  of  baptism,  of  having 
ded  the  first  communion,  of  having  attended  school,  or  moral  conduct 
x>d  health,  and  that  their  parents  or  guardians  will  support  them  while 
B  seminary.  The  candidates  are  expected  to  be  prepared  for  examina- 
on  the  principal  parts  of  the  Bible  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity, 
4>  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  church  songs ;  to  express 
selves  correctly  in  words  and  in  writing,  and  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
e  etymology  of  the  German  language ;  to  understand  the  ground  rules 
ithmetic,  proportions,  and  fractions,  and  the  elements  of  form  in  geom- 
;  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  geography  and  history ;  to  Know 
Me  of  mathematical  instruments,  and  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
Qflc  The  school  does  not  professedly  maintain  any  pupil  while  receiv- 
ostruction,  but  assists  some  of  those  of  the  second  year  who  are  meri- 
>«,  and  makes  a  further  advance  to  those  of  the  third  year  who  have 
m  themselves  worthy  of  their  calling.^ 

Vott  Badge's  Education  io  Europe. 


Qriia^j  Mpount  to  lixkjr  dolUn  yearly.  The  boardefa  at  the  iohool  pav  but  three  didhn 
UilywiMi  oenta  per  quarter  for  their  lodging.  An  entrance  Ae  of  IweiTe  doUan  la  paid, 
haHpqrta  llii  pi^  fkum  Amber  ehargaa  fbr  inalitiction. 
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BElflNART  FOR  CTTT  TEACHERS  AT  BERLOr. 


The  courses  are  of  three  years*  duration,  of  which  the  first  is  entirri; 
eupied  with  revising  and  extending  the  attainments  of  the  pupil ;  the  te 
is,  in  part,  devoted  to  teaching,  hut  under  the  inspection  of  the  director; 
the  third  is  mainly  filled  up  with  teaching  in  the  school  attached  to  thei 
nary,  or  others  of  ^e  citv.  This  arrangement  is  intended,  first,  to  seet 
due  amount  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  pupils ;  and  next,  to  i 
practical  teachers  of  them.  The  first  essays  in  their  art  are  made  i 
close  supervision ;  and  suhsequently,  the  independent  teaching  affords  I 
opportunities  for  comparing  the  theoretical  principles  which  are  inenli 
in  the  lectures  at  the  seminary  with  their  daily  ohservation ;  and  thti 
munication  of  their  remarks  in  meeting  with  the  director  gives  then 
advantage  of  his  experience  in  guiding  Uieir  observation. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  here  doe?  not  differ  essentihlly  from  thi 
Weissenfels,  the  subjects  being  reproduced  in  a  different  form.  The  (bl 
ing  table  gives  the  names  of  the  branches,  with  the  time  occupied  in  m 
the  classes,  the  third  class  being  the  lowest  The  course  of  each  elaa 
year  in  duration. 

The  hours  of  duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon,  and  1 
two  in  the  afternoon  until  four  for  the  second  and  third  classes,  wHh  iGn 
ceptions.  The  first  class  receive  their  instruction  from  half  past  fife  t 
half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  1 
nesday  is  a  half-holiday  for  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  Saturday. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  clergyman.  The  phyaieal  6i 
tion  is  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young  men,  at  least  m  caae  of4 
who  live  out  of  the  seminary.  The  school  is  deficient,  as  the  one  tb 
described,  in  the  means  of  illustrating  the  courses  of  natural  philoaoplq 
natural  history,  but  the  pupils  may  have  access  to  the  natural  histoiy  ac 
tions  of  the  university. 


TABLE  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT  EMFLOTBI 

AT  THE  BERLIN  SEMINART. 


SutiJecto  of  atody,  itc 


Veda^^ogj 

Practice 

Religious  Instruction 

Tlieory  of  Music 

Vocal  Music 

German  Language... 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Geometrv 

Geography  

History 

35oology 

Mineralogy , 

PhysicB 

Drawing 

Writing 

Playing  the  Violin... 


Homia  rcR  w 

na. 

First 

Seoood 

W 

Oaas. 

CtaML 

Ok 

2 

1 

4 

■ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

The  method  of  instruction,  as  in  the  other  school,  is  mainly  hj  In 
with  intefrojrations.  The  inductive  system  is  followed  in  the  "«*^Imhb 
branches.    The  works  of  the  director  on  these  subjecta  enjoy  a  high  n 


amnrART  school  or  BSBUir<  1(^1 

ttBi»  ind  are  in  me  in  many  of  the  Bchoola    The  ezerciae  ealled  **  praetke," 

k  tbe  duly  of  the  first  cUas,  ia  that  which  I  have  ahready  described,  where 

fte  papfl  gives  instruction  under  the  eye  of  his  class-mates  and  of  the  di- 

BMlor,  and  this  instruction  b  made  the  matter  of  subsequent  criticism.    Here 

(to  Kmniarists  themselves  act  as  pupils,  receiving  supposed  lessons  from 

ibe  of  their  class ;  while  at  Weissenfels,  pupils  from  the  seminary  class  are 

tiBed  in.    Thb  latter  plan  appears  to  me  to  have  great  advantages  over 

As  one  adopted  here,  which,  however,  is  used,  I  believe,  only  in  the  ease  of 

As  first  class,  who  receive  lessons  at  times  when  the  schools  are  not  in 

Ntdon. 


8EMINART  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

Tn  following  account  of  the  City  Burgher  School  attached  to  the  Teach* 
in^  Seminary,  is  taken,  with  a  few  omissions,  from  Bache*s  Report  on  Edu* 
in  Europe, 


a  burgher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  1882,  and  attached  to  the 
Ibifftinrii'  Seminary  of  Berlin,*  taking  its  name  from  this  comiectioD.  The  school 
ate  boys  only,  and,  like  other  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  to  prepare  for  the 
IW  daas  of  a  gymnasium,  as  well  as  for  entrance  into  active  life.  The  same 
mdten  give  instruction  in  this  school  and  in  the  seminary,  being  assisted  here 

Lihe  pupils  of  the  seminary,  to  whom  this  serves  as  a  school  of  practice. 
re  are  ioar  regular  teachers,  besides  tbe  director,  and  also  masters  for  draw* 

Tbe  pupSs  are  admitted  as  early  as  five  and  six  years  of  age.  Hie  time  of 
<«r  for  general  admission  is  Easter.  There  are  six  classes  in  the  school,  the 
■ver  four  of  which  each  retain  the  pupil,  if  industrious  and  intelligent,  a  year, 
■d  the  two  upper,  each  two  years.  Tne  whole  course  thus  lasts  eight  yeara. 
fiftxn  is,  however,  the  usual  age  at  which  those  who  do  not  pass  to  the  gym- 
Minm  leave  ihe  scbooL    The  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  dass  is  thirty.f 

Srery  month  there  is  a  private  examination,  in  presence  of  all  the  teachers, 
t  wtnui  the  parents  may  attend.  Every  three  months  the  pupil  receives  a  note 
ifngreM  and  oonduct,  to  be  handed  to  his  parents.  Formerly  a  printed  drcu- 
V  was  sent,  containing  information  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  from  the  account 
Biot  of  recitations  and  conduct.  It  has  been  found,  however,  much  more  effect* 
■1  to  give  a  written  statement  of  the  character  of  the  pupil,  derived  fnm  the 
'^~~*  journal  inasmuch  as  it  insures  more  certainly  the  attention  of  parents.  At 
r,  a  public  exaniination  is  held,  and  those  who  have  made  a  proper  pro* 
!y  in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a  higher  class. 

Arrangements  exist  by  woich  those  pupils  whose  parents  desire  it,  may  study 
riider  the  sui>erintendence  of  a  teacher,!  during  tho  time  considered  necessary  for 
dhs  Operation  of  the  lessons  of  theu-  class.  The  following  division  of  the 
^mkn  of  the  school  is  made  by  the  director. 

L  Sftuoiors  iNSTXCcnoif^— Bible  history.    IliatoiT  of  the  Ghmndi  and  of  the  Relbnutloo. 

hmiMil  Ostechiam. 

%  LjktnvAunn.—im)  German.     Flaeocy  in  readings  and  readlnesa  in  aiwirwing  queationa. 

S^iMMIUy  of  writing  an  exercise  upon  an  ordinary  aul^ect.    Grammar  of  the  taaguSige.    {h) 

iMmu    Orthography,  etymology,  and  the  elements  of  ^ntax.    TranafaiUon  of  an  eaay  Latia 

(OomeUns  Nepos)  into  Geiroan,  or  of  an  easy  German  aothor  into  Latin,    (c)  French. 

of  Uie  Grammar.    Facility  is  the  tnmalaUon  of  eaay  authorai  and  in  writing  oompoai- 


^  X  tcfwcEs.— (a)  Arithmetic  Mental  and  written.  Poailive  and  negatiTe  <|aaBtllieaL  Inro* 
glwsDd  erolatloD.  (b)  Geometry.  Plane  geometry,  with  practical  appHeationa.  (e)  Natural 
HMoiy.    Knowledge  of  the  moat  important  ralnerala  and  planta  of  Ihe  oeighborbood.    General 

./ OfwUch  Dr.  DIesterweg  ia  director. 

tTha  sdiool  fisea  tar  Uia  four  lower  claaMa  are  three  doUara  and  serenlHlTe  cants  per  qoarter, 
iSifer  tbe  two  higher  cUuaea  four  doUara  and  fifty  cento  per  quarter,  healdea  a  charge  of  obb  4al- 
aMMlie  sad  a  half  oanto  Ibr  fuel  during  the  winter. 

USaftafcr  pfivale  itady  is  four  doJIaii  and  iftjr  —to  per  qeai1er> 


lOt:  snmrAET  scbool  pp  beelot. 

ooHine  of  soologj  ind  inthropolDgy.    (<0  Geogrmphy,  pbjaloil  and 
Ontlhwi  of  uniTeml  hlitory.    Uiakiry  of  the  oonalry. 

4.  llicBAiiiCAL  AcQuiBKMKim.— (a)  Beading,    {k)  A  food  haadwrHlf: 
aodelii  ftumilurat  kjt,    {d)  Siagfaig. 

It  will  be  found,  Bubeequently,  that  I  have  token  reading  oat  of  this  dat^  i 
placed  it  beside  the  Qerman  hmguage,  to  which  it  is  subaidiarj,  and  where  * 
daned  in  the  preceding  school. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  course,  the  followfaig  ndes 
laid  down,  and  after  carefully  yiaiting  Uie  school,  I  can  testify  that  they  are  faSB^ 
observed.    Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  estabUsfamentB  wfaida. 
saw,  from  the  liveliness  and  activity  which  prevails  in  its  classes. 

Tlie  principle  of  induction  is  used,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  all  branches ;  thiiflii»^i 
the  earlier  exercises,  an  object  is  presented  to  the  pupil,  who  is  led  to  notice  it 
peculiarities,  and  to  express  his  conceptions  of  tliem.  He  passes  from 
which  are  known,  and  even  familiar,  to  the  imknown.  Unknown  objects 
illustrated,  if  possible,  by  models,  and  the  names  of  the  parts  are  taught, 
their  uses  or  properties  examined.  The  pupil  proceeds  first  from  particulars 
generals.  SuhMsquently,  the  order  is  reversed.  He  b  made  to  underst^^ 
whtitever  he  is  required  to  remember ;  to  find  out  for  himself,  if  possible,  rai 
than  to  be  taught  directly. 

Historical  and  similar  subjects  are  taught  bv  lecture,  mingled  with  ^ 
The  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself  readily  and  correctly ;  the  teacher  s^ 
more,  tnercfore,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation,  or  to  induce 
ble  answers.    Self-exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  constantly  e; 
He  is  taught  to  observe  whatever  is  interesting.    Imitation  of  what  is  seen, 
repetition  of  what  is  heard,  lead  to  original  thought    Tliis,  however,  is  to 
eiq>ected  only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  hence  the  teacher  must  be  eatisfi 
allow  some  to  learn  what  others  have  found  out.    The  common  mistakes  of 
burdening  the  mind  with  positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in 
big,  are  to  be  avoided,  as  botli  are  injurious  to  mental  development    The 
must  be  able  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  and,  therefore,  should  know 
communicate  it  without  a  book,  and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil  by  , 
questions.    It  ts  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  which  will  determine  the 
ure  of  his  success  in  after  life  ;  and  hence  this  activity,  rather  than 
knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  as  the  object  of  the  instruction  at  school 

In  regard  t«  this  last-named  principle,  although  I  consider  it  applicablei  i 

Seat  degree,  in  elementary  education,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  exception  i 
I  made  of  the  cases  of  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving 
school,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  knowledge  which  they  will  have 
eocaaion  to  use,  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  education  effective, 
general,  where  the  mind  may  he  cultivated  by  different  studies,  choice  should 
made  of  those  most  likely  to  bo  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future 
especially  if  his  education  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have  time^ 
master  tne  complete  circle. 

Rsuaiovs  iMSTaccnoN. 

Claas  VL  Four  boon  per  week.    Narration  by  tbe  teacber  of  itories  ttwa  tbo  Old  Taitaiaaaty  li 

tbe  words  of  the  Bible,  repeated  by  the  paptls.    Easy  verass  learned  by  beart 
ClaBi  V.  Four  hoore.    Storii'e  from  the  Koepcl^  except  tbe  latter  portion  of  tbe  Litt  of  ChfliA 

Church  aongs  and  Bible  vcnm  feamed. 
Claaa  IV.  Three  houre.    The  Old  Testament  in  a  mure  connected  form.    The  OKind  of  tbe  btaMy 

b  Impreawd  upon  the  children.    Tbe  Ten  Ooomandmenta  and  diuicb 

mitted  to  memory. 
Qasi  ni.  Two  boura.    The  life  and  doctriaea  of  Cbriati  to  tbe  period  of  bis  Ini 

(3>urcb  biatiiry.    Four  weeka  are  set  apart  for  learning  the  geograpby  of  PaL 

Obbi  IL  Two  honra.    Tbe  Protestant  catecblam  commitlsd  to  memory  and  ezptaiaed.    CSiaic^ 

aonga  and  Terses  committed. 
Cksa  L  Two  bouis.    A  compendium  of  the  hiatury  of  the  Cbilatiao  Cbnrcb,  particalariy  allar  |bs 

apostolic  age.    Hiatory  or  the  Reformationi    Review  ot  tbe  BiMa.    GoBBmltttete 

■Mnioiy  paalma  and  hymns,  continued. 

GKftMAN  LANOUAaa. 

OaMVL  Four  boura.    Exerciaes  of  apeech.    Storiea  narrated  to  tba  chOdm  and 
dMBi.    AAer  leamlnir  to  write,  tbeae  atoriea  are  written  vpon  tbe  riale. 
I V,  Fow  beam    Exerciaaa  in  orthography.    Etvmolocy  besna. 
IV.  FdvrbMm    Enrdaea  in  ortbograpbvaDdalyla.   XvarjveA  a 


mmauAY  ighcxil.op  bblol  i^g- 


» 1— wr  coBiipqeu. 

I  floor  '»«g^O'%*— 1  ooipM^toMi  ^^a**  —  cotwettd  dqriatMwwdtittottfc    Qfatax 

>  An*  boon.   GbmporiUoM  on  btatorieal  ml^acti.    Ema^u  writteB  at  hoiMi  •ad  eor 
iveladlBtteclMMoon.    SjyaUK  conUnnwd. 

LaTIII  LARaUACI. 

Three  bomb    DeotoniAoM  of  doom,  a^Jeeiivea,  nd  praoooM  lettned.    Examplet 
'  bf  bauti and olberawritlM M  ■&  exerdM  at  boBM.    AiullUiy Torbs lii^ 


L  ffbar  boon.    Oompariaoa  ofadiectives.    Regubur  Terba  ooiOagatad. 
1  Fbar  bourn.    IrreguUv  Torba.    Syntax  begun.    Tranabitkm  (torn  Latin  Into  German, 
■taibann.    Graoinar  ooatinued.    Written  oxersiaM  at  borne  and  In  tba  claaa.    Everj 

foot  weeki  an  extempore  exerdie  la  written»  wbieb  tbe  teacberi  oorreetout  of  Mbool 

boon.    Gomeliua  Nepoa  read  and  conatrued. 

Frbncb  Lamcuaci. 

L  Three  boom.    Exerdaea  la  reading.    Eiementa  of  grammar.    Worda  learned  bj  heart 

Eaqr  exerdaea  written  at  bome  and  In  acbool  boura. 
^Jfmrhomn.    Regular  and  irregular  verba  learned.    Syntax.    Tranelatlone  Ihwt  fteneb 

Into  German.    Words  learned  by  rote. 
Itoor  boore.    Written  exerdaea  of  increaaed  diOeoUy.    Tkblea  dictated  and  leaned  bj 

bearU    Voltaire't  Charlea  XII.  read. 

AXITHMCTIO. 

L  Four  boura.  Practical  arithmetla  The  Aindamental  operatlona  tauglit  with  numbere 
fhna  one  lo  one  hundred ;  flret  mentaUy»  then  with  blocka,  and  aAerward  with 
flgnrea.    Exerdaea  prepared  at  home  twice  a  week. 

•  Itoor  boure.    The  four  ground  rules  oootioned,  with  numbers  aa  high  aa  one  thouaand., 

Exerdaea  in  reading  and  writing  large  numbers.    Mental  arithmetic  especially  pnif^ 

ticed.    Addition  and  suhtraotion  of  abstract  numbera. 
r,  Toar  boors.    A  dd  Itiun  and  subtraction  reriaed.    Muhiplicition  and  dlTlaloB  of  abatraet 

nomben.    Weights  and  meaaores  explained. 
L  Poor  boura.    The  four  ground  rulea)  wkh  ftactiona. 
m  Ihrve  boors.    Revision  of  the  above.    Rule  oT  three. 
ThTee  hours.    In  the  flrat  voar  practical  arithmetic  flnldied.    Proportiona  and  dadmal 

*Bcllona.    Eiementa  of  algebra.    Adental  algebra. 

Gkombtxt. 

f.  Two  boors.    The  easential  preparatory  exerdaea  la  form,  in  oonaeetlon  with  drawbif. 

Rudiments  explained. 
L  Two  boma.    Practice  in  tbe  poaitioa  of  pebita,  drawing  of  lineai  anglea,  plane  flgnrea, 

repreaentationa  of  solids. 
L  Two  boure.    Elements  of  geomeb7  proper,  the  point.  Une>  angles,  trianglea,  and  mea^ 

urea  ofatniight  lines,  surbces,  and  oootenta. 
Two  hours.    Plane  geometry  completed,  with  praetical  exerdsea.    Every  aHarnite  ds 

aaontha  leasons  In  physics  are  given. 

N ATUXAL  HiaroET. 

•  Two  boura.    In  (he  summer  term,  study  of  certain  daaaea  of  plaata.    In  the  winter  term, 

of  animala.    The  suUect  is  illustrated  by  drawinga. 
TWo  bewa.    Systematic  botany  during  the  winter  teres,  and  Melogy  and  minenloiy 
duriaf  the  winter. 

GaoeaAmr. 
IL  Two  boors.     Knowledge  of  home.    Beriin  and  ita  envlrona.    Regency  of 

Provinneof  Braadenbargb.    Neoeaeary  technical  terms  explalaed,  aa  borlxontal, 

IkaUlte. 

k  Two  boors.    Geography  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 
Two  boora.    General  geography,  particularly  Europe  and  America.    Asia  BMra  geoorBDy. 

Africa  and  Aaatralia  very  briefly.  • 

niareET. 
L  Two  boors.    View  of  universal  hlsk>ry,  biographical  rather  thaaehroooIogieaL 
,  Two  hours.    Pint  year  universal  history  completed.    Second  year  tbe  blstorv  of  Germaaj^ 

aad  perticnlariy  of  Pressia.    Tbe  meat  linpoitant  InveatleBa  and  disco verlea  ara 

aeticed  in  connection  with  tbe  hiatory  of  Iheae  coontrica. 

RBAOtNO. 

rL  fleven  boon.    Reading  by  the  phonic  (laotir)  method.    Aaalyela  of  worda  la  regard  la 

division  Into  ^ilablea  and  eooada. 
r,  Baven  bcMUi.    Mechanical  reading  eooUaoed,  but  with  retoeooe  !•  the  aieanlng  of  tha 

worda.   The  pupils  are  exaraiaed  upon  worda,  sentences,  and  paragraphs. 
Y,  Poor  hours.    Explanatorv  reading  oonUnoed.    Acoentuatlun.    No  piece  Is  aDowad  la 

be  read  without  iu  being  undenlood! 
n.  Twoboora.    Rythmical  reading  began.    Intf  reeling  potttona of  tba  matter  raadi  aar- 

tmted  by  tbe  popUa  in  theirown  wonle. 
L  TWO  boara.    Eythmieal  rsadtaic  ooattaoad. 
^     *  ~  ofioaaaar<har 
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WsiTiNa. 

VL  Fife  boom.    bitrodtioConr  exer&taee  of  drawliiff  apoo  the  iMti   Oomlaf  &• 

~    .    Wittk 


ten  ftvm  the  biackboard«    Writing  oo  papen    Capital  lelten.    Writlan 

home  twice  a  week. 
Claaa  V.  Fire  houra.    Writing  of  Geman  eharacten  oootinaed.    BosMBleUenbegiB.    Oofflaf 

fW>ni  a  book  at  home,  with  special  rererenoe  to  orthognqthj. 
rV.  Four  hours.    Writing  in  German  and  Roman  charactera  ouotintted.    Two  boon  < 

ing  fhMn  coppr-sllpa.    Two  houfi  writing  (torn  didatlcii. 
m.  Three  hours.    Exerciaes  of  Claaa  IV.  continued.    Paptia  who  wiHe  widl  am  aDowid 


write  without  lines.    Writing  without  oopiesf  according  to  prograas. 
dasB  11*  Two  hours.    Exercises  continued.    Most  of  the  pupils  write  wtthool  Uam,  or  bj 

ing  points  merety. 
CIbbi  I.  The  written  exercises  in  other  departments  are  etamfned,  to  asoertyB  the 

the  handwriUng.    Ho  qieelai  leaaons  are  given. 

DKAWINd. 

Class  rV.  Two  hours.    Drawing  straight  lines  in  rarious  directions  and  of  Tarioos  lengths.    Mi^ 

'  ing  deflttite  angles.    Drawing  triangles,  squares,  and  other  rectitbwar 
Cbss  HI.  Two  hours.    Drawing  of  circles  and  orala. 
dasa  II.  Two  hours.    Drawhigof  hodiea  bounded  by  pianea  and  slivlght  Haas  in 

Drawing  of  cunres. 
Olaas  L  Drawing  from  natural  ol:ti^<^  f^^o™  plMl*r  casts,  and  modela. 

SiNoiice. 

dasa  IV.  Two  houra  sufflce  to  learn  flfleen  or  twenty  songs,  of  one  or  two  veisea^  bjr  noli^  md 

some  ten  choral  songs. 
ClasB  UL  Two  hours.    Songs  with  two  parts  continued.    Chorals  with  one  rokoe, 
Claas  II.  Two  hours.    Pongs  with  two  or  three  Tolces  continued. 
OhMB  I.  Two  hours.    Bongs  and  chorals  with  three  or  four  parts. 

Once  durmg  the  momiiig  there  ia  an  interval  for  recreation  in  the  couri-yvd 
of  the  school,  and  the  pupiU  are  directed  in  their  ereroMeB  of  mawhiny  ^^d 
counter-marching,  and  the  like,  by  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  ioregoiqg  programme,  as  far  as  it  exteDda^  Hngmi 
to  me  well  adapted  to  educate  the  moru  and  intellectual  ia^ultiea,  aa  weQ  m 
the  senses ;  to  give  mental  Yigor,  while  it  furnishes  information  useful  to  the 
pupil  in  after  life. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction,  eren  as  Intended 
for  Protestants,  which  may  be  remarked  in  the  fifth  and  third  classes^  the  olgeol 
of  wliich  I  do  not  understand.  In  other  respects,  when  sectanao  instmotioo 
may  be  giyon,  as  in  this  school,  where  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denominatioii^  tlir 
course  appears  to  be  good.  The  manner  of  communicatiQg  the  instruction  hf 
conversation  and  lectures,  renders  it  very  effectiye.  There  are  in  all  the  oia«ei^ 
t«ken  together,  twenty-two  hours  per  week  devoted  to  religious  instmetioQ 
here,  and  eighteen  in  tne  other,  but  the  prugranune  does  not  slu>w  a  gain  in  Hm 
amotmt  of  kuowledge  communicated. 

The  course  in  the  mother  tongue  is  fully  explained  in  the  programme,  and  ii 
well  adapted  to  produce  fluency  and  accuracy  of  expreenon  in  oonyersa^on  and 
writing.  Both  this  and  the  foregoing  course  extend,  as  they  should,  throi^  aD 
the  dauMes. 

The  Latin  language  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  a  gymnasram, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  the  business  of  the  chemist  and  dnwBati 
and  perhaps,  to  use  the  language  of  an  accomplished  teacher  in  one  of  the  h^er 
town  schools,  **«because  such  always  has  been  the  custouL**  I  would  give  the 
]}refereucc  to  the  course  of  this  school  over  that  of  the  other,  considering  the 
time  of  twenty-seven  liours  devoted  to  it  more  appropriate  than  of  thirty,  aa  in 
the  other. 

The  French,  besides,  combining  with  the  German  and  Latin  to  give  the  dnt 
proportion  of  intellectual  culture  from  language,  is  introductory  to  the  counea 
m  ttie  real  ecliools,  which  are  parallel  with  the  gymnasia,  and  prepare  for  the 
polytechnic  or  other  special  schools,  as  the  latter  do  for  the  university.  It  ii 
practically  useful,  too,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  of  the  continent  of 
Eturope,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  more  so  than  at  present  The  Latin  lanruagn 
is  bogun  in  the  fourth  class,  or  at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  Uie  Frem£  Ian* 
guage  in  the  third  class,  but  neither  occupy  more  than  three  hoiurs  a  week,  until 
a  year  afterward.  These  languages  occupy  forty-seven  hours  per  week,  dnrii^ 
the  entire  period  through  which  they  are  taught. 

Koihmg  can  be  better  than  the  foundation  laid  for  arithmetic    The  pupQa  an 
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wigaged  A  yett  in  pracUoal  arithmetic  before  they  are  introdaced  to  a  knowl- 
wliptf  of  abstract  nombora.  Habits  of  thought  are  f^t^n  by  Bim|]Je  exercisea  m 
*fff***^  arithmetic  The  eye  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  mmd  by  computiog  with  cabes, 
Meording  to  the  method  in  the  schools  of  HoUaod.  Written  arithmetic  reliores 
the  mental  exertion,  aids  the  memory,  and  trains  the  hand.  The  course  is  then 
carried  on,  oombininff  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  reaching  algebra,  Trhioh 
is  also,  in  pari,  taught  mentally. 

Hie  course  of  geometry  beffins  with  ideas  of  form,  in  connection  with  drawing, 
aeeonling  to  Pestalozzi's  method,  which  it  follows  in  general  It  is  thua  a  pow- 
crfbl  means  of  stimulating  the  miod)  and,  though  the  time  occupied  is  greater 
than  if  the  subject  were  taught  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  results  are  much  more 
satisiactory.  If  there  is  latent  mathematical  talent  in  a  pupil,  bis  powers  of 
byention  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  out  by  this  method. 

Hatoral  history  is  not  left  to  incidental  iDstruction,  to  be  derived  from  the 
reading-book,  but  is  directly  taught  in  the  last  two  years.  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tmiHy  of  judging  of  the  fruits  of  this  instruction  in  the  seminary  school  itself  out 
the  pupils  of  the  seminary  were  pursuing  the  subject  with  teal  In  comparing 
this  course  with  that  of  the  other  school.  I  think  it  preferable,  except  in  the 
omianon,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  account  of  the  domestic  animals.  There  will  be, 
I  d&ibt  not>  great  improvements  in  teaching  this  branch  at  a  future  day.  At 
present,  the  plan  is  hardly  formed^  and  the  collections  for  illustration,  where  they 
exist  at  all,  are,  in  general,  (|uite  small  There  is,  besides,  a  tendency  to  make 
the  course  too  strictly  scientific. 

Ttie  system  of  instruction  in  geography  is  begun  in  the  third  class,  or  at  nine 
Ten*  of  age,  with  a  description  of  home.  History,  which  in  its  elements  is  com- 
liiiied  with  geogr^hy,  takes  a  separate  pincc  in  the  second  class.  The  practice 
4jf  giving  biographical  sketches  instead  of  mere  chronological  details,  cannot  be 
too  mndb  ccnnmended.  The  pupil  Icams  with  interest  the  events  of  the  lives  of 
men  who  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  these 
events  form  an  outline  which  is  easily  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  may  subsequently 
he  fillnd  up  iu  detail  Again,  the  discussions  of  inventions  and  discoveries  ut 
irt  «r  science  afford  relief  from  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  revolutions,  and 
itrva  to  show  tlie  inflaence  of  genius  exerted  in  civil  life. 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read,  wants  only  the  use  of  words  having  a 
imwiMig,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  system,  to  be  nearly  perfect  No  reading  is  allowed, 
IswNfer,  without  understanding  not  only  the  words,  but  their  connection,  and 
thft  Uefts  conveyed  by  the  sentences.  The  habit  of  thus  givin?  paraphrases  of 
Biljgita,  leads  to  facility  ef  expression,  and  by  combining  this  with  copying  fh>m 
feed  models,  a  correct  style  is  formed.  I^e  course  of  rending  of  tne  highest 
dan,  rodudes  selectiens  from  the  German  classics.  Introductory  exercises  in 
drawing  precede  the  instruction  in  writing ;  these  might,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
mnah  further  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  luuidwriting  is  produced  by 
the  inecession  of  exercises  described  in  the  programme.  The  course  of  drawing, 
vhiek  is  commenced  as  a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  class,  is  intended  to  enable 
the  pnpil  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  facility,  such  objects  of  furniture,  ma- 
duMTT,  dsc^  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  represent  in  his  occupations  in  after  life. 
The  addition  of  two  hours  of  drawing  in  the  fifth  class,  would  seem  to  me  not  to 
everVnrden  the  class  with  work,  while  it  would  add  materially  to  their  profi* 
cieney  in  this  useful  branch. 

Sotting  is  successfully  tatight,  and  by  note.  It  is  considered  an  indbpensable 
hraoch  of  instruction,  and  all  my  convictions  are  in  its  favor,  whether  as  a  means 
ef  developing  moral  sentiment,  or  of  physical  education.  Singing  by  ear  might, 
hovever,  very  well  begin  in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  this  purpose  the  nuniber 
tif  heurs  of  instruction  per  week  might  be  increased  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
nx  in  the  lowest,  and  twenty-eight  in  the  fifth  class. 

the  time  allotted  to  the  different  studies  will  appear  better  by  the  annexed 
table.  In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  inserted  in  the  headin;^  of  the  colunms, 
it  ii  to  be  understood  that  they  are  those  of  intelligent  and  industrious  boys 
coteriog  at  six  years,  and  going  regularly  through  the  classes.    The  subjects  of 

*  Ai  has  been  done  for  the  etements  or  an  Goglish  hand,  by  oar  countryman,  Mr.  Rembrandt 
VMsita  hb  admirable  qratea  of  grsphlsa.    TIm  Ahibs  of  iheGermaa  letters  woaM  n^qoirs  a 
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iB^lrnrtian  ir*  ^amd  in  tbe  flnt  aalaum,  tha  number  ot  hoon  per  veek  occi^ 


total,  ths  Dumber  of  bouri  occupied  hj  the  four  loirer  d 

of  which  iiof  one  jear.  u  mekoDid  ooce  ;  wid  ths  Dumber  □[  houn  of  tba  il 

upper  cIumsi,  euh  courw  oocupjing  two  jeon,  is  doubled. 

7UI(  nfdiiMbtition  <^  timt  in  tkt  Royal  Btmimry  Behool  of  Berlin. 
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mi 


Seligioaa  liulruod 

Rewlliig. 

L*tln  Language... 
Freueb  Jjiaipugt,, 

Arlthiaatio 

OeametTT 

Natard  Hiitarjr. . . . 
Oeogrtphj 

y/AtSag.'. '..'.'.'.'.'... 

SlD^Dg 
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tabic  it  appcara  that  langnage  oGcupi«*  caie  himdrvd  and  Sts  Imi 
le  time  delated  to  reading  with  Uwt  for  Oermao,  Latip,  and  fnm 
■iztj-four  hours,  and  the  mecliAnical  branches,  includiog  writing,  dnnplv 
ana  singing,  lurtj-threa.     It  would  be  armieous,  howcTcr,  to  auppoae  that  tf 
ramlta  are  in  these  proportions.    Tbg  least  coosideratirai  will  ihow  lh«t  tlwfi 

£Ha  in  different  branches  in  the  same  achool  cannot  be  estimated  bj  the  ta 
nit«d  to  them  ;  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  acquiution,  the  different  period 
th*  emme  at  whidi  the;  are  introduced,  and  rarioua  other  eaiuat,  ptaTent  Mi 


NOBMAL  SCHOOLS 

RMALB  TEACHBRS  IN   PKDMU 


Tu  aehool  fystem  of  PniaBia,  as  well  as  the  European  systeni  of  public 
intraction  generally,  is  defective  in  its  provision  for  female  education  be- 
jrwd  the  lowest  grades  of  schools.  While  boys  are  highly  instructed  in 
Inguagef  the  elements  of  science,  and  the  principles  of  the  useful  arts,  in 
fMc  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  the  girls,  except  those  of  the  wealthy 
md  aristocratic  classes,  are  entirely  neglected.  This  has  had  the  effect 
to  open  a  chasm,  broad  and  deep,  between  the  intelligence  and  intelleo* 
toal  capabilities  of  the  two  sexes — has  weakened  the  power  and  influence 
•r  woman  on  society — has  narrowed  the  circle  of  a  mother's  teaching  at 
kme,  and  shut  her  out  from  the  wide  and  appropriate  field  of  employ* 
MDt  as  a  teacher  in  every  grade  of  public  and  private  schools.  The 
■mt  valuable  contribution  now  making  by  our  American,  dnd  especially 
Mr  New  England  experience,  to  the  advancement  of  public  education,  is 
tbe  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  giving  to  every  girl,  rich  or  poor,  and 
vliaieTer  may  be  her  destination  in  life,  an  education  which  f^hall  corres- 
pmd,  in  amount  and  adaptation,  to  that  given  to  boys  in  the  same  school — 
9$d  particularly,  to  such  as  show  the  requisite  tact,  taste,  and  character, 
It  appropriate  training  for  the  employment  of  teaching.  Our  experience 
hM  shown  not  only  the  capacity  of  woman,  but  her  superiority  to  the 
■ale  sex,  in  the  whole  work  of  domestic  and  primary  instruction,^-not  only 
tt  principal  teachers  of  infant  and  the  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools, 
Wt  as  assistants  in  schools  of  every  grade  in  which  girls  are  taught,  and 
M  principal  teachers,  with  special  assistance  in  certain  studies,  in  country 
lebools  generally.  Their  more  gentle  cmd  refined  manners,  purer  morals, 
ttODger  instinctive  love  for  the  society  of  children,  and  greater  tact  in 
their  management,  their  talent  for  conversational  teaching,  and  quickness 
ii  apprehending  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  a  young  mind,  and  their 
powers,  when  properly  developed,  and  sustained  by  enlightened  public 
MDtiment,  of  governing  even  the  most  wild  and  stubborn  dispositions  by 
■ild  and  moral  influences — are  now  generally  acknowledged  by  our  rootfl 
tiperienced  educators.  Let  this  great  fact  be  once  practically  and  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  administration  of  public  schools  in  Europe,  and 
^  provision  be  made  for  the  training  of  female  teachers  on  a  thorough 
tod  liberal  scale,  as  is  now  done  for  young  men,  and  a  change  will  pass 
^ver  the  whole  face  of  society. 

Until  within  ten  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  train  females  for  the 
tapbyment  of  teaching,  except  in  certain  convents  of  the  Cathobe 
ckttth,  where  the  self-denying  life  which  the  hilesof  their  establiahmeni 
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require,  and  the  excellent  education  there  given,  are  an  admirable  |B1 
paration  for  the  important  duties  which  many  of  the  eistera  are  eaUai 
upon  to  perform  as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  board 
ing-schools  connected  with  their  religious  houses. 

In  1840,  for  the  first  time,  a  seminary,  for  female  teachers,  goremem 
or  rather  a  seminary  course,  was  established  at  Marienweider,  in  Ih 
province  of  Prussia,  in  connection  with  a  high  school  for  young  ladies^  m 
stituted  by  Alberti.  The  course  is  for  two  years.  Candidates  must  b 
sixteen  years  of  age,  must  be  confirmed,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examini 
tion  in  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools.  Instruction  is  ghrea  i 
French,  English,  and  Italian  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  German  HtMl 
tureand  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  natural  sciencea,  miMii 
history  of  art  and  esthetics,  including  drawing,  sketching,  dbc,  as  wellaei 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  charge  for  tuition  and  resadoBe 
can  not  exceed  four  thalers  a  month,  and  this  is  reduced  according  to  fk 
circumstances  and  continuance  at  the  seminary  of  the  pupils.  In  1847 
there  were  twenty-two  pupils. 

In  1841,  a  class  of  female  teachers  was  instituted  in  connection  with  III 
celebrated  ^'  Diuconissen  Anstalt,"  at  Kaiserswerth,  erected  by  Mr.  FWd 
ner.  The  course  for  elementary  schools  occupied  two  years.  In  additiQi 
to  the  studies  pursued  at  Marienweider,  instruction  is  given  in  domeiti 
economy  and  household  work.  Practice  in  teaching  is  had  in  the  orphiB 
and  hospital  schools,  and  the  elementary  school  of  the  great  eetablM 
ment  In  1848,  there  were  eighty-five  pupils,  forty-four  of  whom  wet 
destined  for  infant  and  industrial  schools. 

The  "  school  for  deaconesses,"  at  Kaiserswerth.  on  the  Rhine,  was  ii 
stituted  by  Rev.  Thomas  Fleidner,  the  pastor  of  its  small  Protestant  |Ml 
ish,  who  seems  to  be  acting  in  a  new  sphere  of  Chrirtian  benevoleoo 
with  the  spirit  of  Franks.  The  main  object  of  the  institutk>n  was  to  tial 
females  of  the  right  spirit — females  who  are  willing  to  consecrate  a  poi 
tion  of  their  lives  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their  fellow-era 
tures,  for  Christ's  sake — to  the  practical  duties  of  the  sick  room.  Th 
original  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a  Normal  d^partma 
for  training  young  women  of  the  same  spirit  for  teachers  of  infant  school 
as  well  as  an  asylum  for  erring.  It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit,  and  to  aon 
extent,  formed  on  the  model  of  some  of  the  orders  of  sisters  of  charity,  i 
the  Catholic  church.  It  presents  a  new  application  of  the  principle,  an 
illustrates  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  importance,  of  Normal  or  professkxH 
training  in  every  department  of  life  which  involve  art  and  method.  Tl 
foUowing  account  of  a  visit  to  the  institution  is  abridged  from  a  comrnvB 
cation  in  Lowes'  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  1846. 

*' Ksiserswenh  is  the  nsme  of  a  iiinall  villaffe  on  the  east  oank  of  the  Rhte 
about  SQ  boar  from  Dnsseldorf.  The  viliase  is  dean  and  onlerly,  bat  veiy  ai 
dent  in  its  houses,  and  still  more  so  in  the  aspect  of  its  church  and  maao 
This  circiimsiance  the  more  fixes  the  attention  of  the  traveler  on  a  new  stra 
rnnning  at  right  angles  to  the  old  one.  All  the  buildinffs  in  it  are  peenliar,  an 
piece  on  bat  awkwardly  with  the  old  manse,  whence  they  spring,  and  which; 
occapied  by  the  '*  School  for  Deaconesses.*'    The  Rev.  Thomas  Fleidner  is  pai 
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te  of  this  small  parish,  and  has  found  full  occupation  for  his  benevolent  eneigjr 
^  the  institution  of  which  he  is  the  founder. 

We  unwittingly  made  our  visit  of  investigation  on  the  great  anniversary;  a 
^j  lor  school  examinations:,  for  inspecting  the  hospitals,  and  for  setting  apart, 
Mor  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  wheresoever  the^  may  be  called,  such  dea- 
conesses as  have  satisfactorily  passed  through  their  period  of  training.    The 
^hole  place  was  therefore  in  its  best  attire.    Windows  bright,  walls  newlv 
coiofed,  and  every  here  and  there,  where  an  arch  or  a  peg  to  hang  a  wreatn 
vpon  could  be  found,  active  and  tasteful  hands  had  transferred  the  garden's 
-JBUtamnal  treasures  of  flowent  to  ihe  various  chambers  of  the  dwellings.    In  a 
voom  on  one  side  of  the  street,  the  floor  was  covered  with  beds  for  the  repose 
of  visiting  schoolmistresses  and  deaconesses  who  had  returned  to  enjoy  the  day 
^rlth  iheir  former  associates ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  hall  with  its  table  of 
many  covers,  and  the  savor  of  good  food  from  the  kitchen,  indicated  that  the 
mother  was  on  that  day  to  entertain  her  children.    In  short,  it  was  a  ^ala  day — 
the  day  of  all  the  year  when  many  acquisitions  are  brought  to  light,  and  for 
^pJUch  many  a  studious  preparation  is  made.    As  all  were  engaged  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  orphan-school,  we  had  leisure,  while  waiting,  to  observe  the 
characteristic  furniture  of  the  manse  parlor,  where,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  country,  the  pale  sand  crackled  under  our  feet.    There  hangs  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Fleidner,  the  honored  and  most  useful  coadjutor  of  her  husband.    She  has 
been  a  fitting  mother  of  that  Institution,  of  which  he  is  the  father.    Having 
fiven  oat  all  her  strength  to  it,  she  was  in  her  prime  translated  from  the  land 
of  labor  and  anxiety  to  the  land  of  eternal  rest. 

Near  her  is  placed,  in  meet  companionship,  a  portrait  of  our  Mrs.  Fry,  whose 
eiperienced  eye  took  in  at  once,  with  much  delight,  the  utility  of  the  whole  in- 
ttitotion.  On  the  same  wall  appears  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fleidner's  mother,  a 
tenerable  widow  of  a  former  pastor,  whose  lovely  Christian  bearing  we  had 
•eetskm  to  respect  and  admire,  having  made  her  acquaintance  in  a  distant  city. 
She  had  reared  a  large  family  for  the  church,  and  suflered  many  hardships 
vkile  her  country  was  the  scene  of  French  warfare,  being  long  separated  from 
her  husband,  uncertain  of  his  safety,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  with  her 
joaag  children,  at  times  at  a  loss  for  a  lodgins  and  all  necessary  provision. 

Opposite  to  these  portraits  are  engravings  of  some  of  the  Protestant  Reform- 
en,  among  whom  appear  Luther  and  Calvin ;  and  in  a  comer  a  cupboard 
with  a  glass  door,  furnished  with  books  for  sale,  chiefly  such  as  are  employed 
ii  the  schools  or  report  their  condition.  Also  the  noble  set  of  Scripture  pnnts 
which  was  prepared  for  the  institution,  but  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  many 
lemiDarJes  lor  the  benevolent  instruction  of  the  young  in  Germany  and  Pruwria. 
Pre.^ently  an  amiable  and  gentlemanly  man,  who  apologized  for  his  imperfect 
Ssglish,  came  and  guided  us  to  the  school-room,  in  wnich  an  intelligent  teacher 
wae  calling  forth  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  The  audience  consisted  of  Mr. 
Fleidner's  co-presbyters,  the  physician,  a  few  personal  friends,  the  teachers 
vho  were  that  day  visitors  to  the  school  where  they  had  themselves  been  trained, 
tnd  as  many  of  the  deaconesses  as  could  be  spared  from  their  regular  avo- 
cttiont. 

The  orphans  under  examination  are  many  of  them  the  children  of  pastors 
Hd  schoolmasters.  They  looked  more  vigorous  and  hearty  than  most  children 
(f  their  age  do  in  Germany,  and  are  receiving  good,  sound  education,  which 
vlll  fie  them  to  help  both  themselves  and  others  in  future  life. 

We  were  led  from  the  school-room  to  the  dormitories,  and  found  each  con- 
Irining  six  small  beds,  and  one  larger.  The  deaconess,  who  occupies  the 
kiger  bed,  is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  these  six  children,  and  fills  that  oflUce 
as  to  washing,  clothing,  medicating,  and  instructing  them,  just  as  a  real  mother 
i^ght  to  do.  Each  bed  has  a  drawer  which  draws  out  at  its  foot,  containing  all 
AeliuJe  tenant's  property,  and  on  the  opposing  wall  is  hung  a  tin  basin,  jog, 
ind  tooth-bmsh  for  the  use  of  each.  The  deaconess  soon  feels  an  attachment 
loiha  orphans  spring  up  in  her  bosom,  while  she  also  feels  responsibility  abont 
dieir  neat  and  nealthy  appearance,  proper  demeanor,  and  attainments  of  all 
HndiL 

We  next  saw  the  delinquents'  shelter,  and  two  women  in  charge,  one  an 
^lAer,  teotible,  firm-looking  person,  whose  post  is  probably  never  changed,  and 
imber  younger,  her  papil.  They  showed  us  with  some  satisfaction  the  needle- 
IM  the/  had  taai^t  to  a  set  of  lowering-browed,  onpromiasag-looking  females, 


lions  on  the  subject  of  past  transgressions.    The  delinquents  are  shat  i 
nieht- rooms. 

In  the  infant  school  department,  we  did  not  obsenre  any  thin?  difier 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  best  schools  of  the  same  style  elsewhere,  ai 
might  mention  an  extensive  frame  of  pigeon-holes,  each  numbered  to 
the  proprietor,  and  occupied  by  pieces  of  bread.  In  this  Normal  Schi 
been  trained  teachers  wno  are  now  engaged  in  managing  the  infant  po 
in  many  parts  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

We  cn>ssed  the  little  street,  and  entered,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  he 
handsome  buildin^f  entirely  of  recent  erection,  in  a  pretty  extensive  an 
iaid-oui  garden,  'unere  we  observed  some  patients  or  all  ages — the  chi 
play  or  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  tender-looking  nurse — the  adults  re 
benches  in  the  sun,  for  the  day  was  cool,  or  moving  feebly  as  their 
strength  enabled  ihem. 

Our  guidC;  whom  we  here  discovered  to  be  chaplain  to  the  hospiti 
first  into  the  apothecary's  room,  where  we  saw  two  sensible,  energedc 
women  compounding  medicines  aAer  the  prescription  of  the  physician 
are  licenseil  by  government,  serving  a  regular  time  to  the  acqnisitioi 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  and  are  always  on  the  spot  to  watch  t 
of  their  administrations.  The  place  is  fitted  up  like  a  druf^ist's  shop] 
We  foigot  to  inquire  if  the  counter,  within  wnose  railed-off* quarter!] 
.  apothecary  stood,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  shop  being  freouenta 
villagers,  which  seems  pn>bable.  The  other  deaconess  was  working  a 
tar.  From  this  place  we  passed  to  the  kitchen,  and  saw  the  hnge  aj 
necessary  for  feeding  such  a  family,  and  ihe  extra  supply  required  on  ti 
day,  when  their  family  was  greatly  increased.  The  plans  for  keeping 
that  warm  country,  the  cleanliness  and  beautiful  order  of  the  larder  a 
dries,  indeed  of  every  comer,  was  quite  remarkable,  and  the  ventilatioi 
feet,  that  even  when  we  ascended  to  wards  occupied  by  persons  in  bed, 
ingon  the  long  benches,  who  looked  very  ill,  the  atmosphere  was  toleral 
and  agreeable.  Our  conductors  drop})ea  here  and  there  a  good  word  to 
as  we  passed.  In  the  male  wards  a  part  of  the  attendance  seems  to  be 
men,  but  each  has  its  ouota  of  deaconesses  who  have  their  own  charge 
sponsibility.  In  one  chamber  we  found  five  women  who  had  joined  tl 
hshment  a  few  days  before,  who  were  engaged  in  learning  the  usefu 
cutting  out  cluthin«:,  under  two  instructors.  There  was  something  ton 
the  ward  of  sick  children,  where  we  saw  many  eyes  beaming  tendeni 
many  hearts  exercising  all  the  maternal  instincts,  albeit  not  mothers, 
,}      ^  who  were  very  sick  formed  for  the  time  the  sole  charge  of  one  deaconei 

three  or  four  might  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another.    In  addition  tc 
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Mkk  nnrse  mar  do  in  oar  hospitals ;  or,  instead  of  railing  on  the  poor  sofferer 
wlio  cries  oat  in  concern  for  nis  soul's  health,  as  an  impious  one  has  sometimes 


known  to  do.  they  breathe  balm  while  they  turn  the  pillow,  and  speak  of 
Ike  way  of  reconciliation  while  they  endeavor  to  lull  pam.  They  are  by  the 
led  in  the  midnight  hour,  and  can  seize  the  moment  of  coolness  and  clearness 


Ikl  advices,  are  calculated  to  drop  like  balm  on  the  wounded  spirit,  and  have,  in 
nanj  cases,  accomplished  good  which  we  may  justly  call  incalculable,  for  its 
consequences  are  eternal. 

AAer  examining  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  sick  wards,  we  found  our- 
selves  in  the  chapel.  It  is  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  long  range  of 
.  bandings,  and  so  crosses  the  end  of  four  wards,  two  on  the  first,  and  two  on  the 
aeeond  storv,  the  door  of  entrance  to  the  chapel  being  placed  in  the  center. 
Each  ward  nas  a  folding-door  of  glass  in  the  side  of  the  place  of  worship,  by 
opening  which  the  Word  of  God  can  sound  along  even  to  the  remoter  Beds. 
Cm  communion  occasions,  the  pastor  is  accustomed  to  convey  the  elements  into 
these  wards,  so  that  many  a  fainting  soul  is  thus  refreshed,  which,  in  any  other 
drcumstances,  would  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  God.  There  are, 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  seals  where  the  feeble  can  recline,  and  some  with 
muUn  curtains,  behina  which  the  unhappy  or  unsightly  can  find  shelter.  In 
this  small,  but  sacred,  place  of  worship,  at  three  o'clock  on  that  afleinoon, 
October  5th,  were  the  deaconesses,  whose  term  of  training  was  satisfactorily 
eome  to  a  close,  questioned  before  the  congregation  with  respect  to  their  wii- 
Kitgi^^<  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  mercy  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
having  assented  to  the  engagement  proposed  to  them,  they  were  solemnly  set 
apart  by  prayer.  They  are  now  prepared  to  go  to  whatever  city  or  country,  to 
whatever  hospital,  or  rformal  Institution,  or  private  family  they  may  be  called, 
the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  individual  of  course  being  consulted ;  for  it  must 
be  carefully  explained  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  monastic  vow  of  '  obedience 
10  die  church'  in  this  affair,  and  that  the  engagement  is  formed  subject  to  being 
let  aside  by  the  claims  of  nearer  domestic  duties,  if  such  should  arise.  Some 
dnconesses  have  been  called  away^  to  assist  their  own  families,  some  have 
been  lost  to  the  Institution  by  entering  on  the  conjugal  relation.  In  truth,  un- 
Jntttnately  for  their  vocation,  they  are  rather  too  popular,  as  making  excellent 
wi?es.  Bat  while  one  regards  this  circumstance  with  regret  as  respects  the 
scheme,  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  sister  of  charily  transformed  into  the 
learer  of  her  own  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

-  In  conversing  with  Mr.  Fleidner.  before  taking  leave,  on  the  utility  of  form- 
Jog  sach  an  institution  in  Scotland,  ne  suggested,  as  a  fundamental  and  absolute 
oeeessity,  that  it  be  ascertained  that  all  who  are  admitted  to  the  school  are  ner- 
Mss  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  willing,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Eoly  Spirit,  to  devote  themselves  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-creatUBes  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  two  Prussian  provinces  of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  are  united  for 
ftsmpport,  and  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Protestant  Provincial  Sy- 
nod. Above  one  hundred  deaconesses  are  now  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
Qermany.  Sixty  are  occupied  in  seventeen  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  at 
B^in,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Worms,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  &c.  Several  are  en- 
pfped  Cor  large  congregations  which  have  no  hospital,  and  about  twenty  are 
leot  oat  at  the  request  of  private  families  to  nurse  their  sick  members,  6cc. 
Fife  are  now  at  work  in  the  German  hospital  at  Dalston,  near  London :  one 
of  them  is  matron  of  the  establishment.  It  can  readily  be  apprehended  how 
oniibrmity  of  language,  ideas,  methods  of  preparing  food,  Ace,  will  render  these 
aeeeptabfe  nurses  to  their  sick  countrymen. 

h  this  country  we  lack  a  little  of  the  German  simplicity,  and  are  so  nice 
iboot  distinctions  of  rank,  and  what  belongs  to  our  supposed  station  in  society, 
(bat  it  may  excite  strong  displeasure  if  we  say  that  there  are  many  single  wo- 
neo  in  Scotland,  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  are  not  so  useful  in  the 
^mreh  as  they  might  be ;  that  the  reason  of  this  is  their  want  of  proper  guid- 
aace  in  selecting  their  work,  and  of  support  in  its  prosecution,  and  that  the 
deaeooess'  status  in  society,  and  the  style  or  character  and  bearing  expected  from 
W,  li  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  confer  the  necessary  energy  and  steadiness. 
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At  Kaiserswerth,  there  are  scholars  not  only  of  the  middle  classes,  bat  i 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  The  king  of  Prussia,  having  taken  a  lively  viewoj 
the  utility  of  the  Institotion.  is  now  forming  a  large  model  hospital  at  Beiliii- 
a  baroness,  trained  under  Nir.  Fleidner,  is  its  destined  matron ;  and  twelve  wtU 
trained  deaconesses  are  without  delay  to  be  called  into  active  employment  ibmt 

The  principle  on  which  the  deaconess  is  required  toactisthatoi  willingnei 
10  be  a  servant  of  Christ  alone ;  to  devote  herself  to  the  service,  without  dk 
worldly  stimulus  of  pecuniary  emolument,  and  without  over  solicitude  abov 
worldly  comforts ;  to  do  the  work  of  charity  and  self-denial,  out  of  gratitudtti 
her  Savior. 

Her  wants  are  all  supplied  by  the  Institution,  respectablv,  but  without  sopfet 
fluity;  while  the  salary  paid  annually  for  her  services  by  the  family,  pariskf 
hospital,  by  which  she  is  employed,  is  paid  to  Kaiserswerth.  From  the  impj 
thus  accumulated,  the  supplies  of  the  deaconesses  are  derived,  and  those  of  thea 
who  have  sufiered  in  health,  in  consequence  of  their  services,  are  by  iteiitinl|] 
sustained. 

The  deaconess,  with  her  healthful,  beaming,  loving  countenance,  dMft 
guished  from  her  neighbors  only  by  her  dark  print  gown,  a  white  habit-slillt 
and  cap,  (a  bit  of  head-gear  that  one  oAen  misses  painfully,  even  on  gnf 
headed  German  matrons,)  looks  all  animation,  attention,  and  lively  collecied 
ness  of  spirit. 

There  is  at  Kaiserswerth  the  simplicity  of  real  life  in  this  working-di^ 
world,  as  exhibited  by  persons  whose  actions  are  under  the  influence  of  gnt^ 
ful  love  to  their  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  to  their  fellow-pilgrims." 

In  1846,  a  Seminary  for  female  teachers  was  established  in  cofmecliol 
with  a  new  Institution  for  young  ladies,  in  Friedrickstadt,  Berlin.  Tbi 
course  extends  through  two  years,  and  includes  the  branches  and  prwh 
tical  exercises  before  specified.  In  all  teachers  intended  for  govern ow<i| 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  music,  drawing,  and  the  Italian  and  Fmol 
languages,  as  well  as  to  the  literature  of  the  German. 

In  1847,  a  regulation  was  adopted  for  the  examination  of  female  teaA 
era  in  the  province  of  Bradenburg.  The  examination  is  conducted  fay  • 
committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  the  school-board  of  the  proviiiee) 
and  the  directors  and  two  teachers  of  the  new  seminary  in  Friedrickstadi 
It  is  confined,  unless  the  applicant  desires  a  certificate  for  a  higlM 
school,  to  the  branches  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  It  is  condudad 
by  written  answers  to  a  few  questions  in  each  branch,  to  be  made  col 
without  books,  and  without  conference  with  each  other ;  in  conversatioi 
on  the  same  subjects  and  pedagogical  points ;  and  in  giving  trial  leaatM 
in  teaching.  A  record  is  taken  of  the  examination,  and  if  the  remik  il 
satisfactory,  a  certificate  is  issued  by  the  school-board  of  the 
If  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  in  Friedrickstadt  can  pass  a  similar 
inatbn  before  leaving  the  iostitatkxi,  they  are  not  subjected  to 
ftrther  examinatioD. 
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There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  directors  of  seminaries 
M  to  the  best  preparatory  course  for  those  who  propose  to  become  Nor- 
mal pqiils,  afVer  they  leaxe  the  primary  schools,  and  before  they  are  of 
age,  or  have  the  requisite  knowledge  to  enter  the  seminary.  To  meet  the 
iraot  of  some  preparation,  there  has  grown  up  a  class  of  institutions, 
devoted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  this  specific  work.  In  some  instances, 
tbeie  institutions  exist  in  connection  with  the  seminary,  as  a  sort  of  high 
iciiool ;  in  others,  they  are  located  in  large  towns,  apart  from  the  semin" 
aiies;  and  in  other  cases,  they  are  nothing  more  than  private  classes 
Qoder  clergymen,  or  retired  teachers.  In  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
in  1847,  there  were  thirteen  preparatory  institutions,  besides  twenty-two 
derfymen,  or  teachers,  occupied  with  preparing  pupils  for  teachers'  sem- 
iovies. 

In  the  seminary  at  Konigsberg  the  preparatory  school  is  the  ancient 
orphan  house  (orphanotrophy)  established  by  Frederick  III.,  Duke  of 
PruBBia,  the  day  on  which  he  declared  his  dukedom  to  be  a  kingdom,  and 
himself  king,  under  the  name  of  Frederick  the  First  At  Brenslau,  and 
It  leveral  other  places,  the  preparatory  school  is  a  charity  school  for  poor 
•diolarB,  but  receives  pupils,  rich  or  poor,  who  wish  to  become  teacheret 

Dr.  Hamisch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  common  schools  of  Prussia,  objects 
to  these  preparatory  schools,  and  prefers  that  the  young  candidate,  afler 
leaving  school,  should  serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to  an  older  teacher, 
be  engaged  a  portion  of  the  day  in  household  work,  assisting  in  every 
ftm  of  labor,  high  and  low,  which  his  master  or  guardian  may  have  to 
peiibrm,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  his  practical  talent,  giving  him  a 
bowiedgeof  life,  of  men  and  things — that  sort  of  "round  about"  common 
Kose,  which  nothing  but  actual  contact  with  practical  life  will  give. 
This  the  director  deems  of  more  importance  than  the  additional  book- 
learning  which  the  candidate  would  have  acquired  in  a  regularly-con- 
doeted  school,  even  though  his  studies  are  shaped  to  his  future  pro- 
bmm. 

The  experience  of  the  ablest  directors  in  Germany  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  receiving  into  these  institutions  only  pupils  who  have  the 
right  spirit,  and  who  have  reached  an  age,  and  had  that  discipline  of  life, 
whieh  can  decide  the  calling  of  the  individual.  Otherwise  the  Normal 
coone  may  turn  out  valuable  thinkers,  men  of  learning  and  ability,  with 
a  large  fund  of  practical  knowledge  of  good  methods,  and  yet  deficient 

in  that  creative  spirit,  and  that  love  of  the  details  of  the  profession,  which 

■(•he  the  saperior  teacher. 
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SAXONY. 


mstitution  of.  Saxony,  although  monarchical,  is  based  upon  repre- 
institutions.  The  members  of  the  lower  chamber  are  elected 
Iders,  and  almost  every  head  of  a  family  is  a  freeholder. 
f  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  German  states  to  convert  the 
schools  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  organization  into  public  schools, 
ovide  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  to  the  duties  of  their 
1.  In  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  to  Prussia  in 
eral  of  her  best  teachers'  seminaries,  and  higher  literary  institu- 
re  transferred  to  that  power,  and  with  them  went  several  of  her 
oted  and  distinguished  educators,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  . 
^ncilor  Dinter. 

'esent  school  law  was  given  in  1836,  and  since  that  time  more 
done  in  Saxony  for  the  improvement  of  common  schools  than 
her  German  state.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ttendance  of  children  at  school ;  to  the  supervision  of  both  public 
te  schools,  and  to  the  qualification  and  compensation  of  teachers, 
ber  of  common  schools,  corresponding  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
I  by  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into  school  circuits  (schul-bezirke,) 
le  children  residing  in  each  circuit  must  attend  the  school  there 
sd.  No  boy  can  be  apprenticed  until  after  the  age  at  which  he 
tiUy  leave  school.  Congregations  of  different  religious  persua- 
allowed  to  establish  schools  in  their  circuit,  and  if  no  other  school 
m  one  so  established,  all  the  children  of  the  circuit  are  bound  to 
;  they  are  not,  however,  required  to  take  part  in  the  religious 
n. 

school  circuit  must  furnish  a  school-house,  and  a  dwelling  for  the 
The  schools  are  supported  from  funds  of  the  church,  from  the 
A  donations  to  the  school  fund,  from  fines  levied  on  parents  who 
o  send  their  children  to  school,  from  a  payment  made  to  the 
od  in  purchases  of  property,  from  collections,  from  the  fees  paid 
ipiU,  and  from  direct  taxation.  These  funds  are  chargeable  with 
er's  salary,  with  the  furniture  of  the  school,  books  and  slates  for 
Iren,  prizes,  insurance,  and  incidental  expenses. 
7  schools  in  Saxony,  as  in  Prussia,  are  of  two  grades.    In  the 
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lower,  or  elementary  school,  papili  must  receive  instmclioi^by  law,  in^ 
1.  ReligioD.  2.  Exercises  of  speech  and  reading.  3.  Caligraphy  H 
orthography,  with  written  exercises  on  subjects  relating  to  the  affiun  i 
common  life.  4.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic.  5.  Singing.  6u  Tl 
most  important  portions  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  history,  esp 
cially  those  of  the  country.  The  details  of  the  school  plan  are  \e(t  to  II 
teacher  and  local  school  inspector. 

In  the  higher  grade,  or  lower  burgher  school,  the  amount  taught  i 
these  branches  is  increased,  and  exercises  of  style,  geometry,  and  dim 
ing,  are  added. 

The  books  used  in  the  Protestant  schools  are,  the  Bible,  Luther's  Ca 
echism,  the  hymn  book,  and  three  reading  books,  the  selection  of  wlik 
is  made  by  the  local  school  inspector.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  school 
the  selection  of  books  is  led  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

m 

The  regular  time  for  attendance  is  six  hours  on  three  days  in  the  woe 
and  four  on  two  other  days,  making  twenty-six  hours  per  week.  Tt 
vacations  are  regulated  by  the  church  festivals,  and  last  about  a  wtA  i 
a  time.  Children  above  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  country,  are  exen^pCe 
during  harvest  time,  from  attendance  at  school. 

The  punishments  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the  moral  sentiments^  h 
corporeal  chastisement,  in  extreme  cases,  is  allowed.  The  code  of  di 
cipline  is  required  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  scImm 
room. 

Every  child  must  attend  school  for  eight  yesuv,  (from  the  age  of  six ' 
fourteen,)  and  there  is  attached  to  each  school  a  person  whose  duty  it 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  absences  of  pupils,  and  who  is  entitled  to 
small  fee  from  the  parents  for  each  call  he  makes  upon  them.  Accordk 
to  statistics  in  the  ^'  German  School  Grazctte,"  every  child  of  a  anili 
ble  age  and  of  sound  capacity  was  in  some  school,  public  or  private,  ftr 
portion  of  the  year  1846. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  four  circles,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
school  board,  which  has  charge  of  all  primary  schools,  and  teachers'  lii 
inaries,  and  regulates  all  appointments  of  teachers,  and  all  pecuniary  i 
lowances — subordinate  only  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Next  in  authority  is  a  district  board  of  inspectors,  having  charge  of 
certain  number  of  schools — subordinate  to  the  school  board  of  the  ciid 
The  district  board  consists  of  a  superintendent,  the  highest  ecclesiastae 
and  civil  authority  in  the  district  and  a  representative  of  the  patrooo  « 
each  school.  The  superintendent  is  the  district  inspector;  who  mn 
counsel  with  the  bosird,  visit  all  schools,  and  report  on  the  fidelity  and  0 
pacity  of  each  teacher. 

The  lowest  authority  is  a  committee  for  each  school  circuit,  compoii 
of  four  persons,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  clergyman,  who  must 
on  fixed  days  to  consult  together  for  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
hold  semi-annual  examinations  in  the  presence  of  the  district  inspectoriS 
report  annually  on  the  condition  of  the  classes. 

No  pereoD  can  be  licensed  who  has  not  attained  twenty-one  yean 
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ige,  passed  one  examination  as  a  candidate,  served  two  years  as  an  a*- 
Mtant,  and  passed  a  second  examination  of  a  higher  grade ;  as,  by  the 
hw  of  1825,  he  must  have  graduated  at  a  teachers'  seminary.  There 
are  now  nine  of  these  institutions,  besides  a  seminary  for  classical  teachera, 
which  was  established  in  Leipsic  in  1784,  by  Beck,  and  in  which  Her- 
rnaoQ  and  Klotz  subsequently  gave  instruction,  for  twelve  students  in 
philology,  meeting  twice  a  week.  The  annued  graduates  of  these  Normal 
Schools  are  now  sufficient  to  supply  all  vacancies  which  occur  in  the 
icbools.  The  state  appropriates  14,050  thalers,  (about  $12,000,)  annually 
to  the  support  of  these  seminaries. 

The  prescribed  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years,  and  no  one 
eaonow  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification  as  a  teacher  without  having 
gone  through  this  course,  or  showing  an  amount  of  attainment  and  prac- 
tical skill  which  shall  be  deemed  its  equivalent. 

The  seminaries  were  located  as  follows  in  1848 : 

>ils. 
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The  Royal  Seminary  at  Dresden  was  founded  in  1785,  by  Elector 
Aagustus  IV.,  and  formerly  possessed  the  celebrated  Dinter  as  one  of  its 
directors.  It  was  intended  for  fif\y  pupils,  with  a  staff  of  four  officers,  in- 
cluding the  directors.  All  the  pupils,  except  those  whose  parents  live  in 
Dresden,  board  and  lodge  in  the  institution  with  the  officers.  Calinisch, 
fme  of  the  highest  educational  authorities  in  Germany,  is  vice-director. 
Connected  with  the  seminary  are  six  common  schools,  of  the  city,  in 
'Which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  acquire  practice. 

The  Fletcher  Seminary  was  founded  by  Baron  Fletcher  in  1825,  and 
lias  its  own  administration,  although  it  is  aided  by  the  government.  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  institution  for  twenty  pupils,  who,  for  the  annual 
charge  of  about  $30,  receive  board,  lodging  and  instruction,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  year  of  their  course,  a  still  larger  allowance  is  made, 
especially  to  the  poor  and  deserving.  There  is  an  institution  for  deaf 
motes  in  the  same  building. 

The  government  makes  its  appropriation  in  aid  of  local  efibrt,  and  funds 

and  graduates  its  payments  according  to  the  character  and  standing  of 

the  several  teachers — providing  that  no  teacher  shall  receive  less  than 

130  thalers  in  the  country,  and  140  in  the  towns,  besides  a  residence.     In 

1846,  out  of  2,142  teachers,  only  315  received  less  than  130  thalera, 

(equivalent  here  to  $130,)  and  all  but  687  were  engaged  not  only  through 

the  year,  but  permanently,  and  had  a  residence. 

The  government  has  also  established,  on  a  foundation  of  30,000  thalers^ 
in  institution,  commenced  in  1840,  by  Dohner,  for  superannuated  teachers^ 
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and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers.  To  seeare  the  benefits  of  Hm 
fond,  teachers  of  the  first  class,  (teachers  in  gymnasia,  real  schools  aad 
seminaries,)  pay  at  their  admission  4  thalers,  and  annually  from  4  to  8 
thalers,  according  to  their  salary.  Teachers  of  the  second  class,  (of 
common  schools,)  pay  2  thalers,  and  yearly  from  1  to  4  theders,  acooii- 
ing  to  their  scdary.  The  state  takes  care  of  the  funds,  and  makes  op 
any  deficiency  of  the  revenue  of  the  fund  to  meet  the  demand  npon  it, 
besides  a  contribution  of  2,000  thalers  toward  the  capital.  The  fund 
yields : — 1.  To  the  widows  of  teachers  of  the  first  class,  yearly,  60  tbaleiK 
2.  To  orphans  of  teachers  of  the  same  class.  12  thalers  until  they  reaeh 
their  eighteenth  year.  3.  To  widows  of  teachers  of  the  second  class,  90 
thalers,  and  to  their  children  8  thalers.  Teachers  are  thus  not  only 
provided  against  want  while  living,  but  from  anxiety  for  their  familiai| 
when  dead,  or  incapacitated  for  active  exertion.  The  result  of  these  whs 
provisions  on  the  part  of  the  government,  is  seen  in  the  improved  and 
improving  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  higher  attainments,  profet> 
sional  skill,  and  social  standing  and  influence  of  the  teachers. 

With  a  population  of  1,809,023  in  1846,  there  was  one  university  willl 
85  professors  and  835  students ;  six  academics  of  the  Arts  and  Mining,  witk 
43  professors  and  teachers,  and  1,400  pupils ;  eleven  gymnasia,  with  131 
teachers,  and  1,590  pupils ;  six  higher  burgher  and  real  schools,  with  Ifl 
teachers,  and  270  pupils ;  three  special  institutions  for  commerce  aol 
military  afiairs.  with  43  teachers  and  240  pupils ;  nine  teachers'  seminarian 
with  41  teachers,  and  362  pupils ;  seventeen  higher  schools  of  induslrf 
or  technical  schools,  with  72  teachers  and  779  pupils;  sixty-nine  bwer 
technical  schools,  with  —  teachers,  and  6,966  pupils ;  twenty-four  scboob 
for  lace-making,  with  37  teachers  and  1,928  pupils;  and  2,155  commgi 
schools,  with  2,175  teachers  and  278.022  pupils ;  besides  one  institution ftr 
the  blind ;  one  for  deaf  mutes;  three  orphan  asylums;  and  a  number  of 
in(ant  schools  and  private  seminaries. 
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WIRTEMBERG. 


iTiRTEMBERO  was  one  of  the  earliest,  of  the  German  states  to  establish 
sdaated  system  of  public  instructioo,  from  the  common  school  to  the 
lersity,  and  has  always  shared  largely  in  all  the  educational  mo  ve- 
la of  Germany.  The  framework  of  the  school  system  in  operation 
348,  was  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  in  1538,  enlarged  from  time 
me  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age  for  new  institutions  and  a  more 
»!  and  practical  instruction.  With  a  population  of  1,750,000  there 
B  the  following  institutions,  aided  by  the  government,  in  1847 : 

ne  University  at  Tubingen,  with  six  faculties,  seventy-one  professors, 
bOO  students. 

ioe  Real  Schools,  with  seventy  teachers. 

ix  Gymnasia,  each  with  ten  professors  and  three  assistants,  (that  at 
Itgart  has  twenty-six  professors.) 
hre  Lycea,  each  with  seven  teachers. 

ighty-seven  Latin  Schools,  in  which  eighty-six  classical  teachers,  sixty- 
real  teachers,  and  forty-four  assistants  are  employed. 
ne  Protestant  Theological  Seminary  at  Tubingen,  with  fifleen  teach- 
and  four  preparatory  theological  schools  in  other  parts,  each  having 
techers  and  thirty  pupils. 
Be  Catholic  Theological  Seminary. 

ne  Polytechnic  School,  with  twenty-one  teachers  and  a  course  of  in- 
etion  embracing  four  years,  for  engineers,  architects,  &c, 
ne  Institute  for  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenhein,  the  most 
plete  agricultural  establishment  in  Europe, 
ne  Veterinary  School,  with  five  professors. 
wo  Orphan  Houses,  each  having  278  orphans, 
ercn  Schools  of  Art  and  Drawing. 

ne  Superior  Seminary  for  Protestant  girls,  at  Obenstenfeld,  with 
en  teachers. 

ne  Superior  Seminary  for  Catholic  girls,  at  Stuttgart,  with  thirteen 
» teachers,  and  thirteen  female  teachers. 
ne  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blind. 

ne  thousand  four  hundred  and  fi^-five  Protestant  Common  Schools. 
even  hundred  and  eighty-seven  Catholic  Schools, 
fat  Teachers'  Seminaries. 

Iiese  institutions,  providing  on  a  liberal  scale  for  the  educational 
iti  of  the  whole  community,  are  all  in  some  way  aided  by  the  govern- 
It,  and  subject  to  its  supervision  through  the  Home  Department 
lordinate  to  this  department  is  the  Evangelical  Consistory,  having 
rge  of  the  Protestant,  and  the  Church  Council,  having  charge  of  thft 
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Catholic  seminaries,  of  the  higher  grade.  Below  these,  for  each  of  the 
four  circles,  or  districts  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  there  are  Su- 
perintendents of  each  denomination,  for  the  Reed  and  Latin  Schools;  and 
School  Inspectors  for  the  Common  Schools;  and  Directors  of  School 
Conferences,  (Teachers'  Institutes,)  which  are  held  four  times  in  each 
year,  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  at  different  points. 

Each  locality^  comprising  thirty  families,  is  compelled  by  law  to  have  a 
primary  school.  Localities  containing  a  population  of  less  than  thirty  fam- 
ilies, are  com^ielled  by  law  to  unite  with  a  neighboring  locality  in  the 
establishment  of  a  school.  If  the  neighboring  locality  is  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  and  a  half  English  miles,  or  the  road  thereto  dangerous, 
then  the  Government  Committee  of  Education  can  decree  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  school  even  for  fifleen  families. 

If  in  a  community  of  different,  religious  confessions  the  minority  com- 
prises sixty  families,  they  may  claim  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
school  of  their  own  confession  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community. 
The  expenses  are  paid  by  the  whole  community,  without  regard  to  reli- 
gious confessions,  and  by  each  individual  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  him.  In  poor  communities  the  government  contributes  in 
part  toward  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  and  repairs  of  the  schooL 

The  salaries  of  the  schoolmaster  are,  in  places  containing  4000  inhabit- 
ants, 350  florins*  and  house-rent ;  in  places  containing  less  than  4000  and 
more  than  2000  inhabitants,  300  florins,  and  house-rent  In  a  school 
where  more  than  sixty  scholars  attend,  250  florins,  and  house-rent  In  a 
school  where  less  than  sixty  scholars  attend,  200  florins,  and  house-rent 

Second  schoolmasters  receive  a  salary  of  150  florins,  and  are  allowed 
one  room  and  fuel.  An  assistant  schoolmaster  (candidate)  receives  a 
salary  of  120  florins.  In  a  school  where  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds 
ninety,  two  schoolmasters  are  allowed  ;  if  more  than  180  scholars,  three 
schoolmasters;  if  more  than  270  scholars,  four  schoolmasters;  and  so  on 
in  proportion. 

The  school  hours  are,  in  summer,  four  hours  per  day ;  in  winter,  six 
hours  per  day. 

The  school  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  clergyman  of  the  confession 
to  which  the  schoolmaster  belongs,  and  under  the  control  of  the  pres- 
bytery. 

There  is  in  each  district  a  special  school  inspector,  who  is  a  clergyman. 
The  visitation  of  the  schools  is  made  by  the  school  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  clergyman,  and  the  presbytery  of  the  community.  The  attend* 
ance  of  every  child  at  the  primary  school  is  compulsory,  unless  he  fre- 
quents a  superior  school,  or  receives  private  instruction,  such  as  he  would 
obtain  at  the  primary  school.  If  parents  forbid  their  children's  attendance 
at  the  school,  or  do  not  allow  their  receiving  private  instruction,  they  subject 
themselves  to  a  fine,  and  even  imprisonment ;  and  if  aAerward  they  shoold 
still  refuse  to  allow  the  children  to  attend  the  school,  then  the  police  is  re- 
quested to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  compel  the  children  to  visit  the 


*  A  florin  is  thirty-eiflit  ooati. 
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•chool.  If  a  child,  by  reason  of  health  or  otherwise,  is  unable  to  attend 
the  public  school,  then  the  parents  or  guardians  are  obliged  to  see  that  be 
receive  private  instruction,  and,  if  unable  to  pay  for  it,  the  community  is 
ebliged  to  supply  the  means.  Children  who  have  not  frequented  the  pri- 
mary schools,  are  equally  obliged  to  attend  the  public  examinations. 

The  right  of  selecting  a  teacher  for  a  vacant  school  belongs  to  the  local- 
ity, bat  in  many  instances,  the  locality  has  ceded  this  right  to  the  author- 
ities having  the  supervision  of  the  seminaries.  The  professional  training 
and  improvement  of  teachers  in  public  institutions  are  provided  for  by  six 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  sixty  Teachers'  Associations  or  Conferences,  and 
twelve  annual  courses  of  one  or  two  weeks  duration,  similar  to  our 
Teachers'  Institutes,  held  at  twelve  differeni  places  in  the  kingdom. 

The  candidates  for  the  post  of  schoolmaster  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  seminary  before  they  have  reached  seventeen  years  of  age ;  nor  does 
(heir  education  for  that  most  responsible  situation,  nor  the  proofs  of  their 
capability  for  it,  begin  at  their  entrance  into  the  Normal  School.  Long 
before  that  period  they  must  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  devote  them- 
selves to  such  pursuits,  and  must  undergo  a  previous  preparation  of  two 
years  ere  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  seminary. 

The  course  lasts  two  years,  tuition  is  free,  and  the  poor  receive  assist- 
ance as  to  board. 

The  Seminary  at  Esslingen,  under  Director  Denzel,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  seminaries  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1757.  and 
with  only  sixty  pupils,  it  has  a  director,  two  chief  masters,  and  three 
assistants.  The  director  is  the  author  of  the  most  complete  treatise  on 
education  in  any  language.  It  is  entitled  the  "  IrUroditction  to  the  Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  Education  and  Instruction  for  Masters  of  Primary 
Schoals.^^  Six  volumes,  Stuttgart,  1839.  The  author  thus  explains  the 
reason  of  his  undertaking  the  work  in  his  preface  to  the  last  edition : 

"When,  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  I  entered  upon  my  present  occu- 
pation, great  exertions  were  already  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  Germany.  Much  had  been  accomplished  in 
particular  states,  and  much  active  discussion  was  going  on  with  respect 
to  the  methods  pursued,  and  the  best  means  of  raising  the  qualifications 
of  the  schoolmaster.  But  the  times  required  something  more  than  had 
yet  been  done  for  the  popular  schools.  It  came  more  and  more  to  be 
understood  that  the  school  was  not  merely  a  place  of  instruction,  but  of 
education ;  that  the  common  and  necessary  acquirements  of  the  arts  of 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  were  not  to  be  the  sole  or  the  principal 
objects  of  its  care,  but  rather  the  unfolding  and  strengthening  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  powers  of  the  child  conformably  with  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances. When  this  be^n  to  be  held  to  be  the  jirovince  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  a  new  era  oroke  upon  it.  Viewed  in  this  its  new  and 
bfUer  position,  it  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect,  and  all  relating  to  it 

3[Qired  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  mofe  serious  and  scientific  manner.  This 
utary  change  of  view  respecting  the  real  character  and  destiny  of  the 
dementary  school,  though  long  in  progress,  became  at  length  universal, 
chiefly  through  the  genms  and  exertions  of  Pestalozzi,  whose  principles, 
even  where  only  partialljr  adopted,  fcu^ililltted  and  infused  a  new  spirit 
^  the  processes  of  teaching." 


\ 
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He  proceeds  to  state  that,  being  eailed  at  that  peoMl  to  the  duty  if 
training  Bchoolmasters,  and  therefore  desiring  to  find  some  manual  or  tre^ 
tise  which  embraced  the  entire  subject,  according  to  the  enlarged  viewi 
then  entertained  of  it,  he  was  unable  to  meet  with  any  that  satisfied  hii 
wishes.  Those  that  he  found,  either  merely  embodied  the  old  views  or 
contained  fragmenta  only  of  the  new.  AiVer  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
compose  out  of  those  fragments  something  that  would  serve  as  a  ground- 
work for  his  course  of  teaching,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  form  a  tre»- 
tise  for  himself;  which  has  grown,  with  the  experience  of  twenty  yeai% 
into  the  valuable  "  Introduction,"  now  widely  known  by  his  name.  The  fill* 
lowing  is  the  summary  of  his  introductory  course  of  instructioii  to  teachm: 

Part  I. 

Chap.  1.  Man  as  an  or;ganixed,  sentient,  and  intellectual  being. 

2.  Constitution  and  qualities  of  the  body  and  mind. 

1.  Of  the  body. 

2.  Of  the  mind  and  its  principal  faculties. 

A.  The  feelings. 

B.  The  undenlanding. 

C.  The  will. 

Union  of  the  highest  powers  in  a  Christian  faith. 
Varieties  of  natural  constitution  and  disposition,  and  their 

3.  On  the  liability  of  the  faculties  and  disposition  of  childhood  to  take  a 

direction. 

4.  On  the  natural  course  of  development  in  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youlh. 

^  1.  On  the  gradual  development  of  the  mental  powers. 

5.  Man  in  his  social  state. 
e.  Man  as  an  immortal  being. 

Pait  II. 

1.  On  education  in  general. 

2.  On  the  training  of  the  body. 

3.  On  the  training  of  the  mind. 

6  1.  On  the  regulation  of  the  feelings. 

f  2.  On  the  strengthening  of  the  unaerstanding. 

Observation  and  attention. 

Imagination. 

Memory. 

Judgment. 
^  3.  On  the  regulation  of  the  wilL 

The  moral  sense. 

Force  of  habit. 

The  love  of  what  is  right. 

Obedience. 

Perseverance. 

Order  and  punctuality, 
f  4.  Religion — ^The  best  means  of  fixing  religioos  impressions  on  the 
of  a  child. 

4.  On  educating  boys  and  girls  together. 

5.  On  rewsrds  and  punishments. 

6.  On  elementary  instruction. 

6  1.  Subjects— On  the  profier  periods  for  oommencing  each. 
9  2.  Method—The  synthetic. 

Requisites  of  good  teaching. 

Ap(»nitus,  dec. 

In  bis  second  volume,  the  author  enlarges  on  some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  i 
first,  and  on  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  primary  school,  the  Mst  modes  of  oif  anisa'' 
and  management,  &c.    The  third  and  remaining  volumes  form  a  School  Manual  of 
complete  **  courses,"  for  children  between  the  respective  ages  of  six  and  eight,  eight 
ten,  ten  and  twelve,  twelve  and  fourteen.    The  subjects  treated  of  at  length,  for  the  j 

ance  of  teachers,  are  object  lessons,  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  ana  ciphering, 

gious  instruction,  grammar  snd  etrmology,  geography,  elements  of  geometry,  8l]l^^L 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  composition,  &c    General  iiipuir 
tions  of  the  principles  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  ends  to  oe  aimed  at,  are  given,  tog 
with  specimens  ot  the  lessons  in  detail,  and  the  sabstaoce  of  a  oseful  course  under 
head. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

n 
BB8BE-CA8SEL,   AND   NASSAU. 


The  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  with  a  population  of  750,000  inhabir 
lAoci,  has  three  seminariets  for  teachers,  viz.:  at  Fulda,  Homberg  and 
Bchluchtern. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  three  years,  and  each  seminary  re- 
ceives sixty  pupils,  who  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  division  of 
time  and  allotment  of  studies  in  one  of  the  best  of  these  seminaries  in  the 
fommer  of  1839,  may  be  seen  on  the  opposite  page. 

NASSAU. 

The  Duchy  of  Nassau,  with  a  population  of  420,000,  supports  one 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Idstein.  whicn  in  1846  had  154  pupils.  The  course 
kits  five  years,  four  o^  which  are  devoted  to  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  thorough  review  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  acquisition  of  studies  which  facilitate  and  illustrate  the  teaching 
of  the  former,  and  the  fifth,  exclusively  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
education.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  library 
of  the  institution  is  free  to  teachers  in  any  part  of  the  Duchy,  and  the 
books  are  forwarded  and  returned  by  the  government  post  without  charge. 
In  1836  the  government  expended  3,596  thalers  toward  the  expenses  of 
board  and  lodging  of  the  pupils. 

HANOVER. 

The  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  a  population  of  1,790,000,  supports 
^ven  Teachers'  Seminaries.  One  of  these,  established  in  1848,  is  devoted 
to  the  education  of  Jewish  teachers.  The  course  embraces  three  years, 
^nd,  in  addition  to  the  studies  and  exercises  embraced  in  the  seminaries 
lor  Protestant  and  Catholic  teachers,  includes  the  study  of  Hebrew,  the 
Cld  Testament,  and  the  commentaries  of  Hebrew  scholars  on  the  same. 
7hb  is  a  practical  religious  toleration  beyond  any  thing  seen  in  the  rest 
frf* Europe.  One  of  the  seminaries  is  designated  as  the  Chief  Seminary, 
%Dd  receives  as  pupils  only  those  who  have  already  taught  school. 

The  practice  of  *^  boarding  round,"  which  constitutes  one  of  the  distin- 
^ishing  marks  of  a  bad  state  of  public  education,  still  prevails  to  some 
«xtent  in  Hanover.  "  I  confess  with  shame,"  said  a  Director  of  a  Teach- 
ers' Seminary  in  Hanover,  to  Professor  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College  of 
Orphans,  *^  that  this  relic  of  barbarism  may  still  be  seen  in  a  few  villages 
wit  the  kingdom,  but  it  must  soon  vanish  before  the  liffht  which  a  well- 
educated  class  of  teachers  is  diffusing  among  the  people."  This  *^  reUc 
Ibf  barbarism."  necessarily  disappears,  where  the  business  of  teaching  be- 
•ooies  a  profession,  and  the  teacher  becomes  permanently  employed  in 
ibeMme  place. 

MECKLENBURO  BCHWERIN. 

The  Ghrand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  with  a  population  of 

tl5,000,  supports  two  seminaries,  viz.:   at  Ludwigslust,  ana  Rostock. 

Tbe  lart  is  in  connection  with  the  University,  and  embraces  a  course  of 

tbree  months  for  students  of  Theology,  who  wirii  to  be  appointed  tern- 

lowily  lo  iituatkms  as  teachers. 
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BAVARIA. 


Bavaria  ib  divided  into  eight  provinces,  230  chief  towns,  351  market 
towns,  and  15,120  villages  and  parishes. 

The  administration  of  public  instruction  is  committed  to  four  bodies,  as 
loUowB :  1.  A  local  committee  for  each  school,  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  each  province,  after  consultation  with  the  district  committee. 
S.  A  district  committee  for  each  town  and  village.  3.  A  provincial  com- 
minion  for  all  of  the  schools  of  each  province,  one  of  whom  only  is  paid, 
and  he  must  be  a  councilor  of  state.  4.  A  chief  or  head  commission  of 
(nut  persons  residing  at  Munich,  one  of  whom  is  paid,  and  two  of  whom 
must  be  laymen.  At  the  head  of  this  commission  is  the  Minister  of  Wor- 
ship and  Public  Instruction.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  committees  are 
appointed  by  the  king,  who  also  appoints  from  time  to  time  special  inspeo- 
lon.  The  effective  management  of  the  schools  is  with  the  provincial 
ctmmission.  The  special  inspectors  appointed  by  the  king,  are  selected 
from  this  board. 

All  parents  must  send  their  children  to  some  school,  public  or  private, 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  be  fined.  The  support  of  the  schools 
11  borne  by  parents  (varying  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1,50  per  year  in 
quarterly  payments,  for  each  child ;)  by  a  local  and  provincJal  tax,  voted 
bjeach  district  and  province  ;  and  by  the  state,  which  appropriates  about 
$300,000  annually,  in  aid  oi'  local  and  parental  efforts.  The  rate  paid  by 
parents  and  by  districtB,  is  collected  with  the  ordinary  taxes. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the  primary  schools  of  other 
■lates  of  Germany.  Religious  instruction  is  given  to  the  children  on  sta- 
led days  and  hours.  If  a  school  is  composed  of  scholars  belonging  to  dif* 
ftrent  sects,  the  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastor  of  each  sect 

Every  school  according  to  law  must  have  a  small  nursery-garden  un- 
40r  the  care  of  the  teacher,  inhere  the  pupils  may  learn  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing trees  and  plants.  Out  of  6065  German  schools,  it  appears  from  the 
cfleial  reports  that  5284  had  such  grounds  attached. 

By  a  regulation  adopted  in  1836,  every  teacher  appointed  to  a  public 
ttCbool,  must  have  qualified  himself  at  one  of  the  Normal  Schools.  There 
•le  seven  of  these  institutions  now  in  operation,  viz. :  ^ve  for  Catholic 
^nehera,  at  Bamberg,  Eichstadt,  Speyer,  Reiserslautern,  and  Lauingen  i 
Svoibr  Protestant  teachers,  at  Altdorf  and  Schwabach. 
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The  oldest  Seminary  is  at  Bambarg.  It  was  foanded  in  ITTT,  at  a 
Normal  School,  according  to  the  meaning  at  that  time  conveyed  by  thii 
designation, — that  is,  a  model  or  pattern  school,  to  which  teachers  resorted 
for  observation,  and  a  temporary  course  of  lectures,  and  was  raised  into  ft 
seminary,  composed  of  teachers,  in  1791.  The  coarse  of  instruction  in 
1846,  was  as  follows : 

1.  Religion, — explanation  of  the  catechism,  Bible  History,  and  lacnd 
songs. 
.  2.  German  Language,  speaking,  reading  and  writing. 

3.  Geography,  including  Natural  History,  and  History. 

4.  Arithmetic. 

5.  Drawing  and  Greometry. 

<>.  Penmanship,  with  constant  exercises  in  composition. 

7.  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

8.  Pedagogics,  general  principles  of  education,  methods  of  instnictioi^ 
discipline,  and  administration  of  school  affairs. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  1844  was  thirty-one,  for  whom  there  were  three 
permanent  teachers  residing  in  the  institution,  and  several  teachers  ein- 
ployed  in  special  branches  from  the  town.  The  pupils  board  in  the  Imti-' 
tution,  and  are  charged  a  small  fee  for  the  privileges  of  instruction,  includ* 
ing  board,  lodging,  tuition,  &,c.,  which  is,  however,  reduced  from  time  to 
time,  in  consequence  of  diligence  and  proficiency.  It  does  not  exceed 
$38  in  any  case.  The  course  embraces  two  years.  Out  of  study  hoiir». 
the  pupils  are  under  the  special  supervision  of  two  of  the  instructors. 

For  the  Protestant  teachers  there  are  two  seminaries,  one  at  AltdorC 
and  the  other  at  Schwabach. 

Jacobi,  who  was  formerly  inspector  of  the  Seminary  at  Altdorf,  andie 
now  director  of  the  new  Protestant  Seminary  at  Schwabach,  published 
the  following  outline  of  a  plan  for  a  Seminary,  in  his  Pedagogical  Jour- 
ney in  1847,  and  which,  we  may  now  conclude,  he  is  aiming  to  realize  in 
the  institution  now  in  his  charge. 

"  For  the  location  of  a  seminary  I  should  choose  a  large  town ;  for,  however 
mnch  may  be  said  in  favor  of  coantry  towns,  there  are  in  large  towns  mora 
means  of  culture  and  teaching;  teachers  and  pupils  are  more  easily  provided 
with  board ;  the  institution  is  subjected  to  a  more  constant  and  intelligent  in- 
spection, and  there  is  less  exposure  to  a  change  of  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
desirableness  of  a  towti  residence  to  an  educated  man,  and  the  facilities  of  edu- 
cation for  sons  and  daughters. 

I  would  have  a  large,  healthy  and  attractive  building,  without  any  thinff  re- 
pulsive in  or  about  it,  and  in  it  there  should  be  accommodatiuns  for  the  Direc- 
tor, a  housekeeper,  and  sixty  pupils. 

Each  teacher  should  have  his  separate  department :  to  one  teacher  should  be 
assigned  Religion,  pedagosric  and  didactic ;  to  another,  Grerman  Language,  lite- 
rature and  history :  to  a  third,  Realia,  (natural  science,)  arithmetic,  penmanshipw 
and  drawing; ;  and  to  a  fourth,  the  whole  course  of  musical  instruction  aoo 
practice.  Each  teacher  must  not  only  be  master  of  his  branch,  but  most  have 
a  practical  power  and  skill  to  form  iuture  teachers  in  his  department,  withooi 
bemg  obliged  to  call  in  aid  from  any  other  teachers. 

Every  teacher  should  be  adequately  compensated,  so  as  to  give  his  whole 
time  and  soul  to  the  institution,  and  he  should  rank  with  the  professors  in  the 
gymnasia,  and  be  subordinate  only  to  the  supervision  of  the  highest  govern- 
mental aathority. 
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Every  teacher  should  exhibit  sincere  piety,  exemplary  conduct,  a  glowing 

zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  instito- 

lioDs  of  his  country ;  found  always  on  the  side  of  education,  religion  and  his 

Icing,  and  above  all,  of  his  profession.    The  Director  must  be  a  good  theolo- 

^aii,and  must  be  so  thoroughly  trained  in  every  department  of  stud^  pursued  in 

tJie  institution,  as  to  be  able  lo  answer  promptly  the  questions  of  tne  pupils; 

KDOstbe  a  prood  musician,  and  a  ready  and  gifted  speaker,  so  as  to  be  able  to  touch 

MJa  heart  m  leading  the  devotions  and  public  exercises  of  the  institution.    He 

KBOst  also  be  a  man  of  business  habits,  and  possess  a  tact  in  governing  and 

anoving  others  to  his  purposes.    To  such  a  director  I  would  cheerfully  com- 

init  the  charge  of  the  seminary,  and  to  whom  all  other  teachers  must  be  subor- 

diaate.  so  far  as  the  impulse  and  direction  of  the  instruction  and  exercLses  are 

croncemed. 

1  would  be  very  cautious  in  introducing  text  books,  which  mayaAerward  be 
fx)llowed  exclusively  by  the  pupils,  when  they  become  teachers.  Every  text 
l>ook  used  in  the  school  should  be  subjected  to  the  sharpest  competition  and 
anost  rigid  scrutiny,  as  to  its  principles  and  methods. 

The  regulations  of  the  Seminary  should  be  few  and  general,  leaving  the  de- 
Z^U  of  administration  to  the  Director  and  a  council  of  the  teachers.  It  would 
Im  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  whether  the  pupils  studied  by  themselves,  or 
together,  recited  a  particular  study  in  the  forenoon  or  ailemoon,  provided  the 
t>cst  good  of  all  was  secured,  and  the  great  end  of  the  Institution  realized  in 
pioducing  good  men,  sincere  Christians,  sound  scholars,  and  faithful  and  able 
teachers. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Institution  should  be  visited  by  the  highest  authori- 
of  the  ehnrch  and  state,  but  not  by  subordinate  and  local  school  officers." 


Bavaria  has  a  population  of  about  4,250,000.    The  Educational  Insti- 
CutioDB  consist  of 

3  Universities,  viz.,  at  Munich,  with        ....  1,329  students, 

"  Erlangen, 300  " 

"   Warzberg, 408  <« 

9  Lyceums,  with 3,110  " 

di  Gymnasiums, 85,681  ^ 

32  Mechanics'  Schools, 7,495  « 

70  Latin  Schools, 

3  Polytechnic  Schools, .  493  « 

9  Normal  Seminaries, 696  ^ 

^,065  German,  or  Common  Schools, 556,239  " 

One  Institution  for  the  blind  ;  one  Institution  for  deaf  mutes;  one  Col- 
■^or  Higher  Seminary  for  young  ladies;  one  Academy  of  science; 
^  School  Tor  artists. 
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Theke  are  fonr  Normal  Schools,  or  seminaries  for  teachers,  in  the  Grand 

^hchj  of  Baden,  viz. :  at  Carlsruhe,  Ettingen,  Meersbarg,  and  Miillheim. 

before  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 

Nonnal  School  at  Carlsruhe,  we  will  give  a  condensed  analysis  of  the  plan 

^pon  which  the  primary  schools  of  Baden  are  organized — drawn  from  the 

^W8  and  ordinances  now  in  force.    The  Grand  Duchy  is  one  of  the  most 

^draneed  constitutional  states  of  Germany,  and  one  the  beat  provided  with 

educational  institutions.  • 

With  a  population  in  1844  of  400,000,  there  were — 
Two  Universities— one  at  Heidelberg,  with  710  students. 
'^  **    at  Freiburg,       **     486      " 

Fonr  Lyceums,  or  High  Schools— 4i  grade  below  the  University. 
fiSz  Gymnasiums — devoted  mainly  to  high  classical  instruction. 
Kz  Pedagogiums,  or  Schools  preparatory  to  the  Lycea. 
Fourteen  Latin  Schools — ^preparatory  to  the  Gymnasium. 
Eight  Seminaries  for  young  ladies. 
Four  Normal  Schools — one  at  Carlsruhe,  for  Protestant  teachers. 

Catholic  *" 

One  Institution  for  the  deaf  mutes. 
One  Veterinary  School. 
One  Polytechmcal  School,  with  200  pupils. 
One  Trade  School. 
One  liilitary  Academy. 

Si  21  Common  Schools,  each  with  different  grades  or  classes. 
School  Authorities  and  Inspection. — These  institutions  are  all  under 
^lie  general  supervision  of  the  State,  from  which  they  receive  in  some  form 
^id  annually.    Their  supervision  is  committed  to  the  Department  of  the 
interior,  subordinate  to  which  there  exists  an  Education  Department  or 
^^uncil,  consisting  of  one  member  for  each  of  the  four  districts  or  circles, 
into  which  the  State  is  divided.    In  all  regulations  respecting  religious  in- 
struction, ihe  highest  authorities  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
^re  consulted. 

For  the  primary  schools,  there  is  a  School  Board,  or  committee  for  each 
^the  four  districts,  which  must  be  consulted  by  the  local  school  authorities 
In  the  founding  of  a  new  school,  or  suppression  of  an  old  one,  and  respect- 
ing all  changes  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.    The  board  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Skshool  Visitor  for  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  who  hoioa  his 
ofiee  six  years,  and  is  paid  out  of  the  State  appropriation  for  educational 
pvpoaea,  and  a  School  Inspector  for  the  school  or  schools  in  each  town  and 
nnlpariah. 
The  loweai  school  authority  consists  of  the  Inspector  as  chairman,  the 
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mayor,  or  highest  civil  officer  of  the  locality,  the  yeatry  of  the  pariah  among 
Protestants,  the  trustees  of  all  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  Catholic  com- 
munities, and  the  directors  of  synagogues  in  Jewish  communities.  Tbeie 
constitute  a  local  or  parochial  school  committee.  In  large  towns,  on  spedal 
application,  the  State  Education  Department  can  appoint  a  special  hoard  to 
take  char^  of  all  the  schools,  and  of  any  separate  school  for  a  partieolir 
religious  denomination. 

£:hool  Attendance. — Children  whose  sixth  year  terminateB  between  tin 
23d  of  April  of  one  year  and  the  23d  of  April  of  the  year  following,  m 
bound  to  commence  their  schooling  with  ESaster  of  the  second  year.  A  yeir 
b  allowed  where  infirmity  or  similar  disabling  causes  are  proved  to  the  nt^ 
isfaction  of  the  school  authorities. 

The  parish  clergy,  who  keep  the  registers,  have  to  furnish  the  school  an- 
thorities  with  a  list  of  all  children  whose  schooling  begins  at  the  next  fol- 
lowing Easter.  To  this  a  list  is  added  of  all  child^  not  bom  in  the  plaoii 
and  vniich  has  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  school  authorities.  These  listo  an 
to  be  handed  to  the  schoolmasters ;  and  one  fortnight  after  the  school  is 
opened,  the  schoolmaster  has  to  return  to  the  authorities  the  names  of  wtA 
children  as  attend  the  school,  as  well  as  those  of  the  absent  childrai.  lie 
latter  are  to  be  forced  through  the  police  to  attend  school,  except  where  thor 
absence  is  excused  or  explamcd  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated. 

Children  leave  schools  also  at  Easter.  Boys  on  having  completed  thrir 
14th  year,  and  girls  their  13th  year,  or  expecting  to  complete  it  oefora  Sfitti 
April  of  that  year.  If  by  that  period  children  who  have  attained  these  ira 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  objects  of  instruction  qiecified,  iSgf 
may  be  kept  one  or  two  years  longer.  Every  scholar  obtains  a  certificate 
on  his  leaving  school. 

Children  who  have  private  instruction,  or  who  attend  hifffaer  institntioiis, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  instruction,  are  free  of  the  school,  bat 
require  a  certificate  from  the  school  inspectors.  Private  seminaries  moat  he 
authorized  by  the  upper  school  authonties.  This  authorization  cannot  be 
refused  where  the  applicants  are  in  every  respect  approved  candidates  as 
masters ;  bnt  such  establishments  must  make  good  the  school  money  whidi 
they  abstract  from  the  regular  schoolmaster. 

Evcr^  week  the  schoolmaster  is  required  to  give  to  the  school  authorities 
a  list  of  such  children  as  have  been  absent  without  leave,  or  who,  having 
absented  themselves,  did  not  satisfactorily  account  for  their  so  doing,  to- 
gether with  number  of  days*  absence.  This  list  is  handed  to  the  biungo- 
master,  who  forwards  it  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  imposes  a  me, 
varying  from  2  kreutzers  (j(2.)  to  12  kreutzers  (StL)  for  every  day  of  non- 
attendance. 

Studies  in  Primary  Schools. — ^The  studies  in  the  elementary  schools 
are— 1.  Religion.  2.  Crerman  language.  3.  Writing.  4.  AnthmetiB. 
6.  Singing.  6.  Greneral  instruction  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  nstnial 
philosophy,  geography,  and  geometry ;  also  on  points  appertaining  to  heahfa 
and  to  farming.  7.  Where  there  arc  sufficient  means,  drawing  is  to  be 
taught  The  last-named  subjects  are  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  tint 
the  more  essential  first  five  points  are  not  to  suffer  by  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

Intern  AX  Organization  of  Primart  Schools. — 1.  Schools  that  have 
but  one  teacher  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  to  be  counted  from  the 
lowest  u»firsl  upward. 

In  the  summer  half-year  the  third  or  highest  doss  Has  two  morning  hours 
of  schooling  daily ;  the  second  class  has  also  two  morning  hours,  and  the 
first  or  lowest  class  has  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  winter  half-year  the  third  or  highest  class  has  three  morning  hours 
of  instmction  daily.    The  second  class  the  first  afternoon  hour  alone,  and 
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the  seeond  in  conjunction  vrith  the  first  class  or  beginners.  One  of  these 
rtiMon  is  to  be  employed  in  writing,  under  the  inspection  of  a  proper  mon- 
itor selected  from  Uie  schoUu^  whue  the  other  class  is  taught  by  the  teacher. 
311  half-holidays  ^Wednesday  and  Saturday)  the  mominff  hours,  three  in 
mnmer  and  four  m  winter,  are  to  be  proportionally  divided  among  the  three 


9.  When  there  are  two  teachers,  the  elder  scholars  are  to  be  placed  under 
teacher  and  the  younger  half  under  the  other.  The  school  b  then  di- 
riied  into  four  classes,  each  teacher  taking  two,  and  each  class  has  instruc- 
ion  for  three  hours  dally,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  excepting  on  half- 
iMlidavB,  when  each  class  has  but  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morninff. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  does  not  exceed  210,  the^  may  be  divided  into 
^ute  classes,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  authorities.  If  boys  and  girls 
0B  instructed  simultaneously,  the  division  indicated  above,  into  higher  and 
lower  classes,  each  under  a  separate  teacher. 

ViHiere  there  are  three  teachers,  one  is  to  instruct  the  beginners  in  the 
kvo  first  classes.  Where  the  upper  classes  are  composed  both  of  boys  and 
lUsi  the  elder  pupils  are  under  one  teacher  and  the  younger  ones  under  the 
idler,  or  the  sexes  may  be  separated. 

With  four  teachers,  two  distinct  schools  are  formed,  of  four  classes  each, 
fta  arrangements  being  such  as  are  already  indicated. 

ftese  arrangements,  being  fixed  by  the  Education  Department,  in  confer- 
■ee  with  the  parochial  school  authorities  and  the  Inspector,  may  be  modified 
b  mit  the  exigencies  and  the  means  of  larger  towns  or  villages,  provided 
kt  nothing  be  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  with  the  rules  that  no  class  is  to 
meed  70  in  number ;  that  each  class  is  to  have  three  hours'  instruction 
Uy,  and  the  upper  boys'  class  to  have  four  in  winter,  with  the  exception 
of  half-holidays,  when  the  instruction  is  to  be  for  them  two  hours,  and  for 
tibe  others  half  hours. 

In  places  where  industrial  schools  for  girls  are  established,  no  change  in 
Bww  arrangements  is  to  be  made  in  consequence.  Changes  mode,  in  con- 
leqpience  of  the  aid  of  an  assistant  being  required  from  the  ill  health  of  the 
■nter,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children,  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
bupector,  who  will  report  upon  them  when  submitting  the  results  of  his  in- 
spection to  the  Education  Department 

8.  The  advance  of  children  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  after  the 
BBinination,  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
mt  and  natural  powers  of  the  pupils.  When  the  parents  do  not  consent,  a 
■■Dd  can  only  be  required  to  continue  at  school  beyond  the  legal  age  on  an 
HBthofizalion  of  the  Education  Department  throuffb  the  Inspector. 

4.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  pupils  assemble  punctually  at  the  fixed 
hours,  and  they  are  clean  in  person  and  attire.  They  must  also  behave  with 
■ri^riety  both  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  and  while  at  school.  The 
Iqiuictions  concerning  their  conduct-are  to  be  publicly  read  to  the  pupils  at 
Wb  beginning  of  every  half-year,  and  are  to  be  hung  up  in  every  school-room. 

Tlie  pupils  can  be  placed  in  their  respective  classes,  according  to  their 
conduct  and  diligence,  every  week  or  month ;  but  in  the  first  classes  oftener, 
if  the  teacher  thinks  it  adnsable. 

Permission  to  absent  themselves  from  a  single  lesson  may  be  granted  by 
the  teachers ;  for  more  than  one,  the  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
lehool  Inspector. 

Punishments  consist  in  reprimands,  in  g[iving  a  lower  place  in  the  class,  in 
after  school  hours,  and,  where  obstinate  persistence  in  faults  is  ob- 
ed,  in  blows  with  a  cane  on  the  hand  in  a  manner  that  is  not  dangerous. 
The  t^u^er  only  takes  cognizance  of  faults  committed  in  school,  or  on  the 
way  to  and  from  school.  Bad  conduct  at  other  times  is  only  punished  at 
idkool  when  the  parents  and  guardians  palpably  neglect  their  duty. 
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5.  The  Bchool-TOomB  should  have  ten  feet  in  hSght,  and  be  built  m 
scale  of  six  square  feet  to  &  Pupil. 

Plan  of  Instruction. — ^The  aim  of  the  primaiy  school  is  to  cnhhi 
the  intellect  of  the  child,  and  to  form  his  understanding  and  relig^oua  pri 
ciples,  as  well  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  knowled^  requisite  for  his  wM 
in  life.  Instruction  must,  therefore,  be  imparted  m  such  a  manner  as  fb 
improve  the  mind. 

The  pupil  must  have  his  attention  sharpened,  and  his  intellectual  eamd 
must  be  brought  into  activity.  He  must  learn  nothing  mechanically.  9 
memory  must  not  be  cultivated,  except  in  connection  with  the  un^ente 
Ing  and  tiie  feelings.  The  formation  of  every  idea  is  to  be  preceded  hf  i 
requisite  insight  into  its  fundamental  principle,  whether  exemplified  hfk 
jects  or  figuratively.  In  all  explanations  tne  elementary  pnnciples  tti 
precede  the  complex  views.  What  has  been  learnt  must  be  made  fiiafli 
Dy  frequent  application  and  illustration.  The  instruction  given  in  the  M 
ent  classes  must  correspond  with  the  plan  here  laid  down. 

Rdtgious  Instruction, — Care  must  be  taken  that  the  lesson  in  rdi|k 
does  not  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  learning  of  sayings  and  of  chapta 
from  the  Bible.  The  pupil's  insight  into  all  points  must  be  clear  and  Vi 
grounded;  his  feelings  must  be  roused,  and  his  good  propensities  most  \ 
confirmed.  • 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  reli^on  is  to  be  regulated  in  deli 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  various  confessions ;  it  is  to  be  communieito 
through  the  catechism  and  school  books  approved  by  these  authorities  ta 
sanctioned  by  the  State.  In  this  lesson  the  duties  of  the  citizen  are  to  b 
enforced. 

The  school  is  to  open  and  close  daily  with  a  short  prayer  or  hymo,  am 
the  children  are  to  be  kept  to  regular  attendance  at  church,  the  subject  of  th 
last  sermon  being  a  matter  for  the  catechint  to  examine  them  upon. 

Orammaiical  Instruction. — Grammatical  instruction  must  be  connedei 
with  exercises  in  correct  thinking,  as  well  as  in  the  fittest  mode  of  givN 
expression  to  thoughts.  The  consideration  of  the  correctness  of  an  ifa 
must  precede  that  of  the  mode  of  expressing  it 

The  organs  of  speech  must  bo  exercised  until  completely  formed,  tnd  i 
due  modulation  of  the  voice  must  be  cultivated.  The  writmg  lesson  mot 
teach  neatness  and  a  love  of  form. 

Arithmetical  Instruction. — Comprises  the  four  rules,  preceded  by  prop« 
explanation  of  the  properties  and  nature  of  figures,  and  simultaneously  tf 
eroised,  mentally  and  in  writing.  The  mental  calculation  is  to  precede  tb 
written  sum  on  all  occasions.  After  practicing  the  rules  in  whole  DQIB 
bers,  fhictions,  and  with  given  simple  or  compound  quantities  in  examplfl 
applicable  in  common  life. 

In  the  second  class  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures  it  i 
be  taught  both  to  boys  and  girls.  In  the  highest  class  the  use  ol  the  soiuff 
and  compass,  and  the  mode  of  reducing  to  proportionate  dimensions,  it  t 
be  taught 

Musical  Instruction. — The  classes  range  as  follows : — 
First  class. — Exercises  of  the  ear  and  the  voice.     Simple  solo  ain. 
Second  class. — Du^s  and  easy  chorus  singing. 
Third  class. — Chorus  and  ornamental  sinmng. 

General  Instruction. — In  natural  history  and  philosophy,  geography,  Id 
tory,  sanitary  points,  and  agriculture,  will  be  imparted  by  the  pieces  seleeti 
in  the  reading-books,  and  can  be  enforce  and  illustrated  by  additional  e 
amples  and  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Division  of  TSme, — Half  an  hour  daily  must  be  devoted  to  religioiui  \ 
ftmetion,  bat  this  time  may  be  prolonged  or  abridged,  aoeording  to  ti 
aiibiect4Datter  treated  o£ 
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Tb  stndy  of  the  mother-tongrne,  combined  with  reading  and  writing,  is 
te  ooeapy  a  portion  of  six  days  in  the  week,  in  addition  to  copies  to  be 
vritttn  out  of  school  hours.  Arithmetic  is  to  be  taken  four  times,  ^nd 
li^rig  twice  in  the  week.  Instruction  in  matters  of  general  interest  is  to 
Ufifen  to  the  second  class  once  and  to  the  highest  class  three  times  in 
the  week. 

II1B  plan  of  the  school  is  to  be  arranged  between  the  teachers  and  the 
hmetor  for  every  half-year,  and  a  draft  of  it  must  be  laid  before  the  school 
onorities  <once  a  year,  together  with  the  results  of  the  inspection.  When 
theduldren  appear  behindhand  in  particular  points  of  instruction,  more  time 
Hut  be  appropriated  to  those  in  the  following  year. 

If  the  scholars  of  one  school  be  of  different  religious  confessions,  care  is 
to  be  taken  that  tiicy  receive  their  religious  instruction  at  the  same  hour. 
if  the  school  belong  exclusively  to  one  confession,  but  is  also  attended  by 
dffldien  of  another  confession,  the  instruction  in  religion  must  be  fixed  in 
the  bst  hour  of  attendance,  that  such  as  do  not  participate  in  it  may  go 
hmo,  or  wherever  such  iastruction  may  be  provided  for  tnem. 
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AUSTRIA. 


iVTEiA.  has  ft  system*  of  education  which,  from  the  village  school  to  the 
taity,  is  ^ratuitoosly  open  to  all,  and  which,  in  all  its  departments,  is 
ri  on  religion,  and  governed  and  molded  by  the  State.  Its  universality 
med  not  by  direct  compulsion,  as  in  Prussia,  but  by  enactments  whicn 
Br  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  and  educational  proficiency  neces- 
to  exercise  a  trade,  or  be  employed  as  a  workman,!  to  engage  in  tlie 
be  of  the  State  in  any  capacity,  or  to  be  married.  Besides  this,  it  is  made 
btereat  of  the  wealthy  landholders  to  contribute  liberally  for  the  ednca- 
of  their  tenants  and  the  poor,  by  throwing  upon  them  the  support  of 
NUiper  population. 

II  the  institutions  for  education  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  or 
kU  (the  Hof-studien  Commission)  at  Vienna,  composed  of  laymen  ap- 
tod  by  the  crown,  and  at  the  head  of  which  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
wtm  placed  in  1848.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  body  to  investigate  all  com- 
ite  against  these  institutions ;  suggest  and  prepare  plans  of  improve- 
it  and  counsel  the  crown  in  all  matters  referr^  to  them.  Under  them 
graduated  system  of  superintendence,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  by  the 
and  spiritual  authorities  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  empire. 
Iriahop  and  his  consistory,  jointly  with  the  landestelle,  has  charge  of  all 
i^olostic  institutions  of  tne  diocese ;  the  rural  dean,  jointly  with  the  krei- 
I  of  those  of  a  district ;  the  parochial  incumbent,  and  the  civil  commis- 
those  of  a  parish.  This  general  arrangement  has  reference  to  the 
•He  establbhment ;  but  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Protestant,  Greek, 
Hebrew  churches  are  substitute  for  those  of  the  Catholic,  for  all  that 
nLb  the  members  of  their  several  communions. 

lere  are  six  classes  of  schools  subjected  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
•lion-board ;  namely,  the  popular,  the  gymnasial,  the  philosophical,  the 
eo-chirurgical,  the  juridical,  and  the  theological.  The  four  last  of  tiieae 
separately  the  objects  of  various  special  institutions ;  and,  combined 
tlier,  they  constitute  the  four  faculties  of  the  universities. 
Iw  gymnasium  is  the  school  for  classical  learning,  inathematics,  and  ele- 
kuy  philosophy. 

lie  popular  schools  comprehend  the  establishments  of  various  degrees, 
bJen  instruction  is  imparted  of  a  more  practical  character,  to  those  whose 
on  in  life  does  not  fit  them  for  the  stuay  of  the  learned  languages.  The 
lit  of  these  are  the  volks'schulen,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  the  trivial 
it  Cferman  schools,  established,  or  intended  to  be  established,  in  every 
ieft  or  parish  of  town  or  county,  for  the  primary  instruction  in  religion 

Ckt  foUowiag  acoonnt  of  Uie  oducatloaal  qratem  of  Austria  ii  abridged  mainly  trom.  Tun- 
\4wUUt  publiih«d  durintf  the  preieDi  year  in  London.  Some  <^  the  atatiatici  are  from 
Um§  Germany. 

hMMill  mentkMN  an  instanee  of  a  large  mam^actorer  In  Bohemia,  who  was  fined  Ibr  sa- 
m«  woriuana  aM>4  piovided  with  tlia  reqoialte  eerUflcataa  of  eduDatloo. 
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and  morality,  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  In  the  hurffer  places  are 
namerous  upper  sdwds^  hauptschulen,  wherein  a  somewhat  more 
education  is  ^ven,  for  persons  designed  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  o 
similar  pursuits.  These  have  an  upper  class  called  Wiederholungs-schn 
or  Repetition  Schools,  who  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  elementary  geoi 
etry,  and  geography,  and  with  it  is  combined  a  Normal  School  for  teaehi 
in  the  volks-schulen.  In  the  larger  towns  are  also  commercial  academi 
termed  reeU-sckvleity  in  which  are  comprised  two  divisions  of  scholars: 
one  general,  receiving  instruction  in  accounts,  geography,  and  history ; 
other  special  1,  having,  in  addition  thereto,  teachers  in  book-keeping  and 
principles  of  trade  for  mercantile  pupils,  in  natural  histoiy  and  mrol  econ 
m^  for  those  intended  for  agricultural  life,  in  mathematics,  chemistry, 
principles  of  art  for  students  in  the  higher  arts,  and  in  various  foreign 
guaffes,  especially  English,  French,  ana  Italian,  for  those  who  may  desire 
receive  such  instruction.  In  the  voUcsschukn  girls  are  taught,  except  in  n 
instances,  in  separate  rooms  from  the  boys ;  and  for  the  superior  instruetioi 
of  females  there  are  distinct  establishments  corresponding  with  the 
$ckulen  and  reaUschulen  of  the  boys,  many  of  them  managed  and  d 
by  certain  communities  of  nuns,  which  are  especially  preserved  for  the 
pose  of  education.  Industrial  schools  of  various  kinds,  and  for  both 
are  also  in  some  parts  combined  with  these  more  general  educational  inati-^ 
tntions ;  but  the  expenses  attending  such  establishments  prevent  their  beii^ 
very  numerous. 

The  establishments  thus  last  described  constitute  the  class  of  popular 
schools.  The  next  above  these  are  the  gymnasial ;  of  which  there  are  one^ 
or  two,  or  several,  in  each  district,  according  to  the  extent  of  ita  population. 
The  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  are  divided  into  several  classes:  the  earlier 
ones  are  taught  in  religion,  moral  philosophy,  elementary  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  Latin  philology.  To  these  subjects  are  added,  for  the  mors 
advanced  classies — partly  as  perfect  courses  at  the  ffymnasium,  and  partly 
as  introductory  to  tlie  higiicr  instruction  in  the  same  ranches  at  the  lycenm 
or  university — general  history  (and  especially  that  of  Austria),  classical  lit* 
eretnre,  Greek  philology,  esthetics  (namely,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fine  arts),  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Abiovc  the  gymna- 
sium are  the  eight  universities  of  Prague,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  L^berflt 
Gratz,  Olmutz,  and  Innspruck ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Hungarian  ui^ 
versity  at  Pcsth.  These  are  divided  into  two  orders— those  of  Pragne,  Vi- 
enna, Padua,  Pavia,  and  Pesth,  are  of  the  first,  having  chaire  for  all  Uie  foor 
(acuities  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  the  othera  have  a 
smaller  number — as,  for  instance,  Gratz,  which  has  out  three,  having  no  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine,  and  Lemberg,  which  has  only  two.  In  flirther  ad- 
dition, according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  professorships  are  estab- 
lished, either  at  the  gymnasium,  the  lyccum,  or  the  university,  in  the  Italian 
and  Oriental  languages,  in  theoretical  agriculture,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  oUier  branches  of  practical  science. 

In  most  of  the  provincial  canitals,  where  no  univereity  exists  (in  BQch 
towns,  for  instance,  as  Linz,  Laybach,  Klagenfurt,  d^.),  there  is  an  institu- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Lyceum^  which  answere  the  purpose  of  a  minor  oni- 
versitv ;  wherein  public  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  some  or  all  of  the 
four  nwulties,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowled^  The  d^ree  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  token  at  the  lyceum  in  any  of  the  faculties;  but  certificates  may 
be  there  obtained,  which  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  universitiesi 
for  a  large  number  of  coses  where  certificates  are  required,  and  for  youths 
who  require  them  not,  tlie  education  of  the  lyceum,  extending  as  it  does  to 
the  Ughest  Grreek  and  Latin  classics,  and  natural  philosophy,  answers  every 
purpose  of  general  education.  Of  these  lyceums,  there  are,  in  the  empfare, 
twenty-three  under  Roman  Catholic  direction ;  besides  eleven  ProtesUuU 
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Lntbenn  or  GalYimst,  and  one  Unitarinn.  For  the  instmction  of  the  He- 
hnw  sabjeetB  there  are  gymnasiums  and  other  schools,  wherein  the  aame 
books  are  read  as  in  the  general  establishments  of  the  empire,  except  only 
that  works  of  Jewish  are  substituted  for  those  of  Christian  theology,  tn 
special  branches  of  knowledge,  the  government  establishments  are  very  nu- 
merous: medical  and  surgical  academies,  clerical  academics,  polytechnb 
lehoola,  military  institutions  in  all  branches,  and  a  college  for  tne  Eastern 
bngnages,  &c. 

The  popular  schools  arc  inspected  and  directed  by  the  parochial  incum- 
bent, who,  with  a  view  to  this  duty,  is  bound  to  receive  instruction,  previous 
to  his  induction  to  a  benefice,  in  the  system  of  scholastic  management,  or, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  languiigc  of  the  edicts,  the  science  of  jxcdagogy.    He  is 
re^nired,  at  least  twice  a  week,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  to  examine  and  cate- 
ehise  the  pupils,  and  to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction ;  the  parish  or 
district  being  obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  carriage  for  that  purpoHO,  when 
the  schools  to  be  visited  are  distant  from  his  residence.    lie  orders  removals 
from  lower  to  higher  classes,  and  grants  those  certificates,  without  which  no 
popil  can  pass  from  the  popular  school  to  the  gymnasium.    lie  is  bound  to 
render,  periodically,  statistical  and  discriminating  returns  on  the  state  of  the 
ichools,  both  to  his  spiritual  superior  and  to  the  kreisamt ;  to  urge  on  pa^ 
rents  the  great  importance  of  education  to  their  offspring ;  and  to  supply 
books  to  those  who  cannot  aiibrd  to  purchaAc  them,  and  clothes  (so  far  as  the 
poor  fund  or  private  contribution  may  enable  him  to  do  so)  to  such  as,  for 
want  of  clothing,  are  prevented  attending  the  schools.    Where  children  of 
AlTercnt  creeds  are  intermixed  in  one  school,  religious  instruction  and  catc- 
ddzation  is  confined  to  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  attend* 
tnee,  during  which  hour  the  non-Romanists  are  dismissed,  to  receive  instruc- 
6oQ  elsowbere  from  their  respective  pastors;  but  where  the  number  of 
Bon-Romani^ts  is  sufficiently  great  to  support  a  separate  school,  the  minister 
of  that  persuasion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  charged  exclusively  with  the  same 
duties  as,  in  the  general  iichools,  are  imposed  on  the  parish  priest.    To  min- 
isters of  all  professions  ai\  e<|ual  recour:>c  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinances, 
illowed  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  fund  and  of  the  grants  from  the  kreisamt.    If 
the  schools  be  too  distant  or  too  numerous  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the 
local  minister,  a  separate  instructor  is  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  if  the  school 
beProtestant,  by  the  provincial  Hii])eri[itendent ;  and,  for  the  visitors  of  all 
dominations,  the  expense  of  a  carriage  is  equally  borne  by  the  public 
Except  in  the  points  above  enumer.ited,  the  parochial  minister  has  no  power 
tOftct,  but  only  to  report;  in  all  those  connected  with  defects  or  deficiencies 
of  the  buildings,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  commissary,  reports  to  the 
beisamt,  and  in  those  of  merely  scholastic  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
doet  of  the  teachers,  he  addresses  his  remarks  to  the  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict 

The  teachers  at  all  the  popular  schools  are  required  to  produce  testimo- 
niils  from  the  Normal  Scnool  at  which  they  luivo  been  instructed,  and  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  diocesan  consistory,  or  from  the  provincial 
chief  of  any  special  religions  for  which  they  may  be  intended,  but  require 
i&all  cises  the  confirmation  of  the  Lindestellc.  They  are  prorided  with 
veodences  attached  to  the  schools,  together  with  fixed  stipends  during  ffood 
health  and  good  conduct,  and  are  allowed  superannuation  pensions,  which, 
if  they  shall  have  served  for  a  period  often  years,  are  extended  to  their  wid- 
ows, and  to  their  orphans  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Each  district  has  an  avfsehery  or  inspector  (named  by  the  bishop  from 
VDOBg  the  parochial  clergy  holding  benefices  therein),  who  compiles  detailed 
rtitemonts  on  every  point  connected  with  education,  for  his  spiritual  supe- 
>Wr,  and  for  the  kreisamt.  Once  a  year  he  mokes  a  tour  of  personal  inspeo- 
t&QQ,  eiamines  the  pupils,  distributes  rewards  to  the  best  scholars,  and  super- 
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vises  alike  both  the  ministry  and  the  teachers ;  most  especially  enfoidnf  Hk 
rale,  that  those  books  only  shall  be  used,  and  those  instractions  onl^  h 

gTen,  which  have  been  commanded  by  imperial  edict.  Above  these  dirtiie 
specters,  each  diocese  has  a  higher  officer,  under  the  name  of  oberaitfttkm 
or  inspector-general,  who  is  named  by  the  crown,  and  is  in  most  irssei ; 
member  of  the  cathedral  chapter.  His  supervision  extends  not  to  the  vofti 
8ckukn  only,  but  also  to  the  real  and  the  hauvt-schtUen ;  and  for  these  pw 
poses  he  is  the  distrtcUinmctor  for  the  city  of  his  residence,  and  the  tRMMd 
oT'general  for  the  whole  mocese.  He  is  the  official  referee,  whose  optaioi 
the  consistory  are  bound  to  demand  in  every  exercise  of  their  edacatioM 
ftinctions,  and  bv  whom  they  are  in  fact  principally  guided ;  since  em 
matter  wherein  their  sentiments  may  not  agree  with  his,  must  be  refemi 
to  the  decision  of  the  landestelle.  He  examines  and  certifies  teachen  ft 
appointment  by  the  consistory ;  receives  quarterly  statements  in  all  detafl 
from  his  subordinate  inspectors,  and  embodies  uiem  into  general  reporti 
for  the  landestelle  and  the  crown ;  finally,  as  supervisor  of  spiritual  h 
struction,  he  examines  candidates  for  orders,  and  novices  for  monastic  vovi 
and  grants  certain  testimonials  of  proficiency  which  are  indispensable  ft 
their  admission. 

To  the  episcopal  consistories,  headed  by  the  bishop,  is  committed  tli 
general  supervision  of  all  the  scholastic  concerns  of  the  diocese,  the  rm 
ulions  of  matters  of  discipline,  the  communication  of  instruction,  and  tti 
investigation  of  delinquencies.  It  is  a  part  of  their  functions  to  order  th 
erection  of  schools,  to  appoint  the  teachers,  to  authorize  the  payment  c 
pensions  to  teachers  in  sickness  or  in  age,  and  to  their  widows  and  orj^uuM 
when  entitled  to  them ;  but  in  these  points,  as  in  all  others  which  involT 
any  exercise  of  real  authoritv,  patronage,  or  influence,  their  acts  are  invaB 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  landestelle.  For  the  professors  of  noi 
Romanist  creeds,  these  respective  functions  ore  discharged  in  their  seven 
gradations  by  officers  of  their  own  persuasion.  The  Protestant  seniors  an 
superintendents  are  the  dbtrict-inspectors  and  the  provincial  inspectors-gei 
eral  for  their  respective  communities;  and  the  functions  of  the  dioeesi 
consistories  ore  transferred  to  the  central  Colvinistic  and  Lutheran  comfan 
ories  at  Vienna. 

The  schools  of  higher  degree,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Lyceum,  the  ThM 
logical  Seminarv«  ana  the  University,  are  all,  as  well  as  the  popular  school 
more  or  less  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  and  his  consistoij 
but  these  depend  more  immediately  on  the  educational  board  at  Vienn 
Over  each  of  them  presides  a  director,  who  is  charged  with  the  general  mai 
agement,  in  point  both  of  discipline  and  instruction,  acting  under  the  ordai 
of  the  board,  or  the  edicts  oi  the  emperor.  The  various  professon  an 
teachers  are  all  either  named  or  approved  by  the  landestelle,  or  the  ednei 
tional  board ;  the  some  discriminating  precautions  being  adopted  as  at  tl 
popular  schools,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  who  profess  not 
Komish  creeds.  In  every  station,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  educatio 
the  pupils  are  subjected  to  half-yearly  examinations  by  authorized  visiton 
and  from  the  result  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as  from  the  testimonk! 
which  each  is  bound  to  produce  as  to  moral  conduct,  and  also  as  to  rcligioi 
knowledge  from  the  minister  of  his  communion,  the  director  forms  the  n 
ports  which  are  furnished  to  the  government 

For  the  erection  of  popular  schools,  certain  rules  are  laid  down  which  k 
sure  their  erection  as  occasion  may  require.  Although  no  ordinances  con 
pel  education,  yet  tlie  inducements  held  out  to  desire  it  are  so  great,  thai  ft 
schools  of  this  description  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  parti 
aritdng  from  the  people  themselves,  and  partly  instigated  by  the  spiritual  aa 
civil  authorities ;  and,  indeed,  so  urgent  have  of  late  years  been  applicatioi 
to  this  effect,  that  it  has  become  a  usual,  although  not  universal  practice^  \ 
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nqpure  of  the  ttftiiahionera,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  peiitionioff,  that 
they  shall  bhia  themselves  by  voluntary  assessment  to  bear  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  attendant  expenses.  After  the  locality  has  been  fixed  by  the 
aniiMher  and  the  kreisamt,  it  depends  on  the  landestelle  to  issue  the  decree 
thai  the  school  be  built ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  law  then  provides  for  its 
mtiiitoas  erection  and  completion.  The  lord  of  the  soil  is  bound  to  grrant 
ihe  hmd  and  the  materials;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  supply  the  U^ 
Imt;  and  the  patron  of  the  parochial  benefice  the  internal  fittings-up;  all 
Mib8e(|aent  repairs,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  buildings  for  temporary  accom-' 
modation,  beins:  a  charge  on  these  three  parties  jointly. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  ample  provisions  for  general  education, 

It  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  certiun  classes  possess 

luge  pecuniary  means  and  high  aristocratic  feelings,  instruction  cannot  be 

abMlutely  oomined  to  public  institutions.    In  Vienna  and  other  cities,  many 

academic  establishments  of  a  superior  order  exist,  endowed  in  the  manner 

of  oar  public  schools ;  and  in  these,  or  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries  be> 

fore  mentioned,  wherein  boarders  are  permitted  to  be  received^  or,  finally, 

onder  private  tutors  in  their  own  families,  a  large  portion  of  the  higher 

classes  receive  their  education. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  AUSTRIA. 


{ 


h  the  school  system  of  Austria,  a  Normal  School  is  a  paUem  or  modd 
scbod,  which  is  the  primary  signification  of  the  word  Normal  Of  this 
elaif  of  schools  there  is  one  in  the  principal  town  in  each  province,  and 
ak>  in  the  chief  town  of  each  circle.  In  these  Normal  Schools  the  older 
boys  who  have  passed  through  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
and  superior  schools,  and  show  a  peculiar  desire  or  fitness  for  the  busi- 
neM  of  teaching,  are  arranged  in  a  class  for  special  instruction  in  a  course 
of  pedagogy.  The  course  embraces  a  review  of  the  studies  pursued  io 
the  elementary  schools,  lectures  on  the  principles  of  education,  and  the 
srt  of  teaching,  and  practice  as  assistants  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
schools.  The  time  occupied  by  the  course  of  study  and  practice  varies 
Irom  six  months  to  two  years — being  longer  in  the  provincial  head  school, 
thaa  in  the  head  school  of  the  circle.  There  are  twenty  hours  devoted 
iQflsch  week  to  the  course,  which  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Pedagogy, 3  hours. 

Methods  of  Religious  Instruction, 2  ^ 

Higher  Arithmetic, 3  " 

Writing  and  Drawing, 3  " 

Exercises  in  Composition,       2  ^ 

Geography, 1  *' 

Physical  Education, 3  << 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 3  '' 

No  one  is  allowed  to  teach  unless  he  has  gone  through  a  course  of 
formal  School  training,  either  in  the  head  school  of  the  province  or  the 
kiltie.  This  system  of  training  teachers  was  first  introduced  by  order 
^  Maria  Theresa,  in  1771,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Felbinger, 
^ho  was  invited  from  Silesia  for  this  purpose.  The  experiment  was 
conunenced  in  the  school  connected  with  the  convent  of  St  Stephen,  in 
Vienna,  and  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  suburbs  were  assembled  and 
^astnicted  in  the  new  methods  of  teaching  pursued  in  Prussia.  This 
^ehool  received,  in  1772,  the  privilege  of  publishing  all  school  books  used 
^  aehools  on  the  crown  lands  of  Austria,  which  was,  in  1773,  extended 
^•▼crthe  empire.  The  profits  of  this  monopoly  were  set  apart  for  the  sup- 
iKMof  a  Normal  teacher  in  the  head  school  (the  best  primary  superior 
•Aool)  of  each  province. 

The  mode  of  training  teachers  does  not  satisfy  the  best  educators  of 

Aiutria.    It  gives  a  routine  knowledge  of  methods,  but  does  not  secure 

that  mastery  of  principles,  or  that  formation  of  thr  pedagogical  character, 

10 
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which  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  and  practice  in  a  regulari  j 
tuted  Teachers'  Seminary  is  so  well  calculated  to  give.  The  govt 
has  been  frequently  applied  to  for  aid  to  erect  one  or  more  Tc 
Seminaries,  on  the  plan  of  those  in  Prussia,  but  thus  far  without  i 

Calinisch,  in  his  statistics  of  the  schools  in  Germany,  in  Reden'ta 
zine  for  1848,  thus  sums  up  the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
tria:  "  The  pedagogical  course  in  the  provincial  Normal  Schoob 
embraces  four  classes,  continues  six  months,  and  in  those  with  three 
three  months.  In  the  universities  and  theological  seminaries,  tl 
lectures  on  pedagogy,  and  the  methods  of  questioning  children, 
two  large  boarding  schools,  one  in  Vienna,  and  the  other  at  Hema 
neighborhood  of  Vienna,  there  is  a  course  of  special  instruction  fi 
young  females  who  are  destined  for  governesses  in  private  famili 
1842,  an  independent  school  or  seminary  for  teachers  was  started  i 
burg,  with  a  two  years'  course,  and  with  eighteen  pupils.  The 
Normal  head  school  in  Prague  for  teachers  of  Jewish  schools." 

The  Provincial  Normal  Head  Schools  are  located  as  follows : — ' 
Prague,  Trieste,  Salzburg,  Inspruck,  Qraz,  Gorz,  Klagenfurt,  L 
Linz,  BrQnn.' 


SWITZERLAND. 


The  fbilowing  general  outline  of  the  educational  institutions  of  S  witzer- 
Ikod,  will  be  found  to  contain  not  only  an  interesting  notice  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  that  country,  but  also  valuable  hints  respecting  the  compulsory 
ittendaace  of  children  at  school,  and  school  inspection,  as  well  os  the  re- 
lations of  education  to  pauperism,  it  is  abridged  from  a  recent  work  by 
Joseph  Kay,  published  by  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London,  1846,  entitled 
"7^  Educatijon  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Europt.^^ 

''Perhaps  of  all  countries  Switzerland  offers  the  most  instructive  lesson 
to  any  one  investigating  educational  systems  and  institutions.     It  is  divi- 
ded into  twenty-two  independent  cantons,  each  of  which  manages  its  own 
intemal  policy  after  its  own  peculiar  views ;  so  that  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  tne  several  cantons  differ  very  materially,  whilst  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  unites  all,  brings  all  into  intimate  connection  one  with 
another,  and  facilitates  improvement,  as  the  institutions  which  are  found 
to  work  best  are  gradually  adopted  by  all  the  different  governments. 
Hach  canton  being  acquainted  with  the  systems  pursued  by  the  others, 
^  traveler  is  enabled,  not  only  to  make  his  own  observations  on  the 
^^ous  results,  but  is  benefited  also  by  the  conversation  of  men  accus- 
^Qtned  to  compare  what  is  being  done  by  their  own  government  with 
What  is  being  done  by  others,  and  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  perfecting 
their  educational  systems. 

But  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  investi^tion  of  the  various 
cfibrts  made  bv  the  different  cantons,  is  still  further  increased  by  tlie  fact 
^  their  great  aifference  in  religious  belief.  Thus,  the  population  of  the 
canton  oTVaud,  for  example,  is  decidedly  Presbyterian, — that  of  Lucerne 
^  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  whiUt  those  of  Argovia  and  Berne 
ire  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Roman  Catholic.  Not  only,  therefore, 
does  the  traveler  enjoy  the  advantage  of  studying  the  educational  sys» 
terns  of  countries  professing  different  religious  creeds,  but  the  still  greater 
QQe  of  witnessing  the  highly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  various  difficulties 
arising  from  differences  of  religious  belief  existing  under  the  same  gov- 
cnment. 

The  great  development  of  primary  education  in  Switzerland,  dates 
fiom  18&  or  1833,  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  old  aristocrat!- 
cal  oligarchies.  No  sooner  did  the  cantonal  governments  become  tho- 
itMighly  popular,  than  the  education  of  the  people  was  commenced  on  a 
^and  and  liberal  scale,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  each  year  has  witness- 
ed a  itill  further  progress,  until  the  educational  operations  of  the  several 
foveromeQls  have  become  by  far  their  most  weighty  and  important  do- 
tiei. 

Thioiigfaoot  all  the  cantons,  with  the  exception  of  Geneva,  Vallaia,  and 
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three  small  mountainous  cantons  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  too  scanty  and  too  scattered  to  allow  of  the  erectbn  of  many 
schools,  education  is  compulsory ;  that  is,  all  parents  are  required  by  law 
to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and,  in  several  cantons,  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  schooimasterB  in  the 
several  communes  are  furnished  with  lists  of  all  the  children  in  their  dii- 
tricts.  which  are  called  over  every  morning  on  the  assembling  of  school; 
the  absentees  are  noted,  and  also  the  reasons,  if  any,  for  their  absence; 
these  lists  are  regularly  examined  by  the  inspectors,  who  fine  the  parenti 
of  the  absentees  for  each  day  of  absence. 

In  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  children  are  permitted  to 
leave  school  and  enter  the  mills  at  the  age  of  eleven,  if  they  have  then  ob- 
tained from  the  inspectors  a  certificate  of  being  able  to  read  and  write; 
but  they  are  obliged  to  attend  a  certain  nuniber  of  periodiciU  lessooi 
aflerward,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  the  canton 
of  Argovia,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  children  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mills  until  they  attifio 
the  ageof  tliirteen,  and  I  was  assured  by  several  of  the  manufacturers  of 
this  canton,  that  they  did  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  this  regula- 
tion, although  it  had  been  warmly  opposed  at  first  by  the  commercial 
men. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  enforced  under  the 
most  democratic  forms  of  government. 

The  peojple  themselves  require  attendance  at  the  schools,  so  consciom 
are  they  of^the  necessity  of  education  to  the  encouragement  of  tempe^ 
ance,  prudence,  and  order. 

In  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Vaud,  Argovia,  Zurich,  Thur^ovia,  Lucerne, 


and  Schaffliouse,  where  this  law  is  put  into  force  most  stnngently,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fiileen  are  receiving  a  sound  and  religious  education.  This  is  a  most 
charming  result,  and  one  which  is  destmcd  to  rapidlv  advance  Switxer- 
land,  wiUiin  the  next  eighty  years,  in  the  course  of  a  high  Christian  eiv3- 
ization.  One  is  astonished  and  delighted,  in  walking  through  the  towns 
of  the  cantons  I  have  mentioned,  to  miss  those  heart-rending  scenes  to  be 
met  with  in  every  English  town;  I  mean  the  crowds  of  filthy,  half^othed 


trampmg 

demoralize  adults,  and  certam  to  leave  their  impress  on  the  susceptible 
minds  of  the  young,  quarreling,  swearing,  fighting,  and  in  eyery  way 
emulating  the  mimorality  of  those  who  bred  them.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town  in  England  and  Wales  whose  poorer  streets,  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing until  ten  at  night,  are  not  full  of  these  harrowing  and  disgusting 
scenes,  which  thus  continually  show  us  the  real  fountain-head  of  our  de- 
moralized pauperism.  In  Switzerland  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen. 
The  children  are  as  regularly  engaged  in  school,  as  their  parents  are  in 
their  daily  occumitions,  and  henceforward,  instead  of  the  towns  contina- 
tng  to  be,  as  in  England,  and  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  Switzeriand. 
the  hot-beds  and  nurseries  of  irreligion,  immorality,  and  sedition,  ttieywfll 
only  afford  still  more  favorable  opportunities,  than  tlie  country,  ofadvaao- 
ing  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  interests  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
How  any  one  can  wonder  at  the  degraded  condition  of  our  poor,  alW 
having  walked  through  the  back  streets  of  anv  of  our  towns,  n  a  thiDtf  I 
never  could  understand.  For  even  where  tnere  are  any  schools  in  tan 
town,  there  are  scarcely  ever  any  playgrounds  annexed  to  them ;  so  thai 
in  the  hours  of  recreation  the  poor  little  children  are  turned  out  into  tfm 
streets,  to  far  more  than  forget  all  the  moral  and  religious  counsel  given 
In  the  school    It  is  strange  that  we  do  not  onderstuid  how  invaloidUn 
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te  raliifB  M|  which  a  school  and  playgroand  aflbrd  to  the  children  of  the 
jBor.  however  ndiflerent  the  education  given  in  the  school 

Tnie  unail  country,  beautified  but  impoverished  by  its  Alpine  ranges, 
omtaittiag  a  population*  less  than  that  of  Middlesex,  and  less  than  one- 
half  its  capital,  supports  and  carries  on  an  educational  Rvstem  greater 
than  that  which  our  government  maintains  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales !  Knowing  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  raise  the  character  of 
Che  education  of  a  country  without  first  raising  the  character  and  position 
of  the  schoolmaster,  Switzerland  has  established,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment supports,  thirteen  Normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses,  whilst  England  and  Wales  rest  satisfied 
with  six !  Eleven  of  these  schools  are  permanent,  and  are  held  during 
the  whole  of  the  year ;  the  remaining  two  sit  only  for  about  three  months 
yearly,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  monitors  recommended  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  primary  schools,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  diplomas  to  enable 
Ihem  to  act  as  schoolmasters.  In  the  majorit.y  of  these  schools  the  mem- 
bers of  the  difierent  religious  sects  arc  received  with  a  willingness  and 
with  a  Christian  charity,  which  puts  to  shame  our  religious  intolerance. 
Nor  does  this  liberality  proceed  from  any  carelessness  about  the  religious 
education  of  the  people,  for  no  master  can  obtain,  frum  his  canton^s  gov- 
ernment, a  diploma,  to  enable  him  to  officiate  as  schoolmaster,  without 
having  first  obtained  from  a  clergyman  of  his  own  church  a  certificate  of 
moral  character  and  of  competency  to  conduct  the  religious  education  in 
the  school  for  which  he  is  destined ;  but  it  proceeds  rather  from  a  recog- 
nition of  this  great  truth,  that  the  cause  of  religion  must  be  deeply  injured 
by  neglecting  the  secular  education  of  the  people,  and  from  a  Christian 
resolution  in  all  parties  to  concede  somewhat,  for  the  sake  of  insuring 
what  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  social  improvement,  the  advancement 
of  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people.  M.  Gauthey,  a  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman,  and  director  of  the  Normal  schools  at  Lausanne.  M. 
Vehrii,  director  of  the  Normal  school  near  Constance,  the  professors  of^the 
Normal  school  in  Argovia,  M.  Schneider  von  Langnau.  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  M.  Fellenberg,  of  Hofwyl,  all 
usared  me  that  they  did  not  find  the  least  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  instruction  of  different  sects  in  the  same  schools.  Those  who  dififer 
kk  faith  from  the  master  of  the  school  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  doctrinal  lessons  given  in  the  school,  and  are  required  to  attend 
one  of  their  own  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  their  doc- 
trinal instruction. 

Even  in  Fribourg,  a  canton  governed  by  Catholic  priests,  Protestants 
may  be  found  mingled  with  the  Catholics  m  the  schools,  and  are  allowed 
to  absent  themselves  during  the  hours  of  religious  lessons ;  and,  in  Argo- 
via, a  canton  which  has  lately  so  distinguished  itself  by  its  opposition  to 
tlie  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  I  found  that  several  of  the  professors  in  the  Nor- 
mal school  were  Catholics,  and  that  the  utmost  tolerance  was  manifested 
to  all  the  Catholics  attending  the  cantonal  schools. 

The  Swiss  governments  perceived,  that  if  the  powerful  sects  in  the 
■everai  cantons  were  to  refuse  education  to  the  Dissenters,  only  one  part 
of  the  population  would  be  educated.  They  perceived  also,  that  secular 
education  was  necessary  to  the  progress  of  religious  education,  and  that 
they  eoald  secure  neither  without  liberality ;  and  therefore  tbev  resolved 
that  all  the  children  should  be  required  to  attend  school,  and  tnat  all  the 
gchoolfl  should  be  opened  to  the  whole  population. 

In  the  canton  of  Neuch&tel,  they  have  no  Normal  school,  but  they 
■e  their  masters  from  the  monitors  of  the  primary  schools,  who  are 
carefully  educated  and  trained  by  the  masters  of  the  primary  schools 
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for  their  future  important  situations.  Notwithstanding  their  greatest  ei- 
ertions,  however,  to  choose  persons  quaiifiexl  for  this  most  important  poUi 
I  was  assured  by  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  education  in  that  can- 
ton, that  they  found  the  present  system  totally  inadequate  to  the  produc- 
tion of  efficient  masters,  and  that  thev  felt  tliat  they  must  follow  the  ei- 
ample  of  the  other  cantons,  and  establish  a  permanent  Normal  adiocL 
In  the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Schaffhouse  the  Normal  schools  sit  mtitf 
during  three  months  of  the  year,  during  which  time  they  give  lectures  to 
those  desiring  to  be  schoolmasters,  and  examine  the  candidates  befiire 
granting  the  diplomas.  But  so  totally  inefficient  have  thev  found  thii 
system,  that  Fribourg  is  about  to  establish  a  Normal  school  during  the 
present  year,  and  Schaffhouse  has  only  been  prevented  from  doing  so  hf 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds. 

I  was  assured  by  the  priests  in  the  one  canton,  and  by  the  Protestaot 
clergy  in  the  other,  that  they  were  fully  convinced  that  no  efforts  oo  their 
part  could  insure  ^ood  masters,  unless  the]^  were  aided  by  a  sufficiently 
long  religious,  intellectual,  and  domestic  training,  under  the  eye  of  expe- 
rienced and  trustworthy  professors. 

Four  of  the  Normal  scnools  of  Switzerland  contain  each  from  eighty- 
five  to  one  hundred  pupil-teachers;  the  rest  average  from  forty  to  ei^ty. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  to  some  that  so  smaU  a  country  as  Switier- 
land  should  require  so  many  schools  for  teachers,  but  the  explanation  is 
very  simple.  Switzerland  is  a  poor  country,  and  although  it  gives  the 
schoolmaster  a  very  honorable  station  in  society,  and  regards  him  as  next 
in  dignity  to  the  priests  and  clergy,  it  is  not  able  to  pay  him  very  well,  lo 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  no  other  inducement  to  a  schoolmaster  to  re- 
main long  at  his  post,  than  the  interest  he  feels  in  his  profession.  Fron 
this  cause  there  is  always  a  constant  desertion  from  the  ranks  goinffOQ  kk 
some  parts,  and  a  consequent  necessity  for  the  preparation  of  a  Bumcieot 
number  to  fill  the  vacant  posts.  If  the  masters  were  paid  better  Swit- 
zerland would  be  able  to  dispense  with  two  or  three  of  its  Normal 
schools. 

I  should  like  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  different  Normal  schoob 
of  Switzerland,  were  not  that  rather  beside  the  purpose  of  this  report; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  recording  the  unanimous  opimon  of  the  Swim 
educators  on  two  points  connected  with  these  schools.  These  are,  the 
necessity  of  manual  labor  in  connection  with  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools,  and  the  time  which  all  are  agreed  upon  as  necessary  to  the  per- 
fecting of  a  schoolmaster's  education.  On  the  latter  point,  afl  with  wnom 
I  conversed  assured  me,  that  their  experience  had  taught  them  that  three 
years  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  education  of  a  master;  that 
wherever  less  time  had  been  tried,  it  had  always  been  found  insufficient; 
and  that  in  order  that  even  three  years  should  suffice,  it  was  necesmy 
that  the  youn^  man  entering  the  Normal  school  should  have  completed 
his  education  m  the  primary  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  necessity  of  manual  labor  in  a  Normal  school,  opiA- 
ions  were  hardly  less  unanimous.  To  the  Bernese  Normal  schools,  as  well 
as  to  that  at  Kruitzlingen,  conducted  by  Vehrli,  the  successor  or  PestK- 
lozzi  and  Fellenberg,  and  to  the  Normal  schools  of  Lucerne  and  Solleui^ 
lands  have  been  annexed,  which  are  farmed  and  cultivated  by  the  pQpi- 
teachers.  They  are  sufficient! v  extensive,  in  five  of  these  schools,  toeoi- 
ploy  all  the  young  men  in  the  Normal  school  at  least  two  hours  per  diem  kk 
their  cultivation.  On  these  lands  all  the  pupil-teachers,  accompanied  bjr 
their  professors,  and  clothed  in  coarse  farmers'  frocks,  with  thicK  wooden 
■andals,  may  be  seen  toiling  most  industriouslv  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  cultivating  all  the  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  household,  as  weU  at 
■ome  for  the  neighboring  markets,  and  could  any  one  be  taken  amoi^ 
them  at  that  perimi  of  the  day,  he  would  imagine  he  saw  belbre  him  a  aet 
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tf  peannti  at  their  ilaily  labor,  instead  of  the  young  aapirants  to  the  maeh 
feaneted  profeaskm  of  schoolmaster. 

Besidea  this  labor  in  the  fields,  the  young  men  are  also  required  to 
dean  their  apartments,  to  take  charge  of  their  own  chambers,  prepare 
their  own  m^s,  besides  keeping  all  3\e  premises  in  mK)d  repair.  Thus 
the  life  of  the  pupil-teacher  m  Switzerland,  during  the  time  he  remains 
at  school,  is  one  01  the  most  laborioue  nature.  He  is  never  allowed  to 
lose  sight  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  class  from  which  he  was  selected, 
and  with  which  he  is  aflerward  required  to  asBociatc.  He  is  never 
tUowed  to  forget  that  he  is  a  peasant,  so  that  he  may  not  afterward  feel 
any  disgust  in  mingling  with  peasants.  In  tliis  manner,  they  train  their 
teachers  in  habits  of  thought  and  life  admirahly  suited  to  the  laborious 
character  of  the  profession  for  which  they  are  dd-^tiried.  and  to  the  hum- 
ble class  who  will  be  their  companions  in  after  life.  The  higher  the  in- 
itruclion  that  is  given  to  a  pupil-teacher,  the  more  difficult  and  the  more 
important  is  it  to  cherish  his  sympathies  for  the  humble  and  often  degra- 
ded class  among  whom  he  will  be  called  to  live  and  exercise  his  im{)ortant 
duties. 

In  fact,  as  all  the  Swiss  educators  said,  the  great  difficulty  in  educating 
a  teacher  of  the  poor  is  to  avoid,  in  advancing  his  intelligence  and  eleva- 
ting his  religious  and  moral  character,  raising  his  tastes  and  feelings  so 
much  above  tlie  chiss  from  which  he  has  been  selected,  and  with  which 
he  is  called  upon  afterward  to  associate,  as  teacher,  adviser,  and  friend, 
as  to  render  him  disgusted  with  his  humble  companions,  and  with  the 
toilsome  duties  of  his  profession.  In  educating  tne  teachers,  therefore, 
fiir  above  the  peasant  class  whom  they  are  intended  to  instruct  the  Swiss 
eantoos,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  very  careful  to  continually  habitu- 
ate them  to  the  simplicity  and  laborious  character  of  the  peasant^s  life,  so 
that,  when  they  leave  the  Normal  schools,  they  find  that  they  have 
changed  from  a  situation  of  humble  toil  to  one  of  comparative  ease. 
They  do  not  therefore  become  dissatisfied  afterward  with  their  laborious 
employments,  but  are  accustomed  even  from  their  childhood  to  combine 
m  high  development  of  the  intellect  and  a  great  elevation  of  the  character 
with  the  simplicity  and  drudgery  of  a  peasant's  occupations. 

Thus  the  Swiss  schoolmasters  live  in  their  villages  as  the  coadjutors  of 
the  clergy,  associating  with  the  laborers  in  their  homes  and  at  their  fire- 
skleB,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  to  them  the  highly  beneficial 
and  instructive  example  of  Christian-minded,  learned  and  gentle  peasants, 
living  proofs  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  possessing  a  properly  edu- 
cated mind. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  Vehrli's  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject He  said, '  i  our  object  in  educating  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be,  to 
vepare  a  teacher  of  the  people,  who,  whilst  he  is  considerably  elevated 
m  mental  acquirements  aoove  those  among  whom  he  will  be  obli^^ed  to 
mingle,  shall  thoroughly  sympathize  with  them  by  having  been  himself 
aecostomed  to  hard  manual  laoor.  If  you  take  pupil-teachers  into  your 
Nonnai  schools,  and  content  yourselves  with  merely  cultivating  their 
mental  powers,  you  will  find  that,  however  carefully  you  tend  their  reli- 
gioiM  instruction,  you  have  educated  men  who  will  soon,  despite  them- 
idvea,  feel  a  dis^st  for  the  population  with  whom  they  must  associate, 
and  for  the  laborious  duties  which  they  will  have  to  perform ;  but  if  during 
the  whole  of  their  residence  at  the  Normal  school,  you  accustom  them  to 
baid  and  humble  labor,  when  they  leave,  they  will  find  themselves  in 
higher  and  easier  situations  than  when  they  were  at  school,  they  will 
■ympathize  with  their  poor  associates,  and  feel  contented  and  satisfied 
frith  their  position.' 

In  Argovia  they  have  so  strongly  felt  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks, 
thiit  they  have  resolved  to  adopt  Jd.  Vehrli's  suggestions,  and  to  annex 
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lands  to  their  Normal  school ;  and  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  do  Uber 
is  required  from  the  pupil-teacher,  I  was  assured  that  they  had  constant 
reason  to  complain  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  bjr  the  teachers  for 
their  profession  after  leaving  the  Normal  school.  Nor  is  it  only  by  meaoi 
of  agricultural  labor  that  Vchrii  endeavors  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  the 
honorable  but  arduous  duties  of  their  future  lives.  Nearly  all  the  dcnnet' 
tic  concerns  of  his  household  are  conducted  by  the  pupil-teachers^  and  all 
assistance  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  is  dispensed  with.  Vehrii 
assured  me  that  by  these  means  the  expenses  of  maintaining  his  Normal 
Fchool  were  greatly  diminished,  as  they  sent  to  market  all  the  surplus  oT 
their  agricultural  produce,  and  employed  the  proceeds  in  defraying  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  school 

But  whilst  the  Swiss  cantons  are  tlius  careful  to  prepare  the  pupil* 
teachers  for  the  practical  duties  of  their  lives,  they  do  not  neglect  their 
intellectual  instruction  ;  as  they  are  fully  convinced  that  the  instructioo 
given  in  a  village  school  by  an  ignorant  man  must  not  only  be  very  mea- 
ger in  kind,  but  very  unattractive  in  character.  In  order  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  instruction  in  a  village  school,  the  education  of  the  master 
should  be  very  much  elevated  above  it ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  poor 
prize  the  village  school,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  tliey  should  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  character  and  learning  of  the  teacher. 

The  education  given  by  tliesc  masters  in  the  parochial  schools  incliidesii 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  Reading.  3.  Writing.  4.  Linear  drawing. 
5.  Orthography  and  grammar.  6.  Arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  7.  Sing^ 
ing.  8.  The  elements  of  geography,  and  particularly  of  tlie  geography 
of  Switzerland.  9.  The  history  of  Switzerland.  10.  The  elements  oif 
natural  philosophy,  with  its  practiml  applications.  11.  Exercises  in  eom- 
position.     12.  Instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen. 

In  the  Catholic  cantons,  however,  the  instruction  is  generally  ccmfined 
to  religious  lessons,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

No  teacher  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  school,  until  he  has 
obtained  from  the  council  of  his  canton,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  can* 
didates,  a  diploma  stating  his  capability  of  directing  the  education  df  a 
school.  This  diploma  is  only  granted  after  a  very  severe  examination, 
which  tlie  candidate  must  pass  before  he  can  become  a  school ntiaBter. 
Besides  this,  he  must  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  character  from  the 
director  of  the  Normal  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  in  many 
cases  another  from  a  clergyman  of  his  own  sect,  stating  his  capability  of 
conducting  the  religious  education  of  a  school.  This  latter  point  is 
alwajrs  strictly  inquired  into,  either  by  the  council  of  inspectkm,  which 
examines  the  candidates,  or  by  a  clergyman  of  the  sect  of  which  the  can- 
didate is  a  member.  The  character  and  abilities  of  the  teachers  are  not 
considered  in  Switzerland  as  matters  of  small  concern,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  man  of 
low  character  or  poor  education  obtaining  such  a  post  It  is  happily  an* 
derstood  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  that  such  a  schoolmaster  is  much  worse 
than  none  at  all.  The  influence  of  such  an  one  on  the  young  is  demoral- 
izing in  the  extreme,  and  does  infinite  mischief,  by  creating  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  associations  connecting  the  name  of  school  with  unhappy 
thoughts,  and  thus  often  actually  en^^endering  a  spirit  of  hostility,  not 
only  against  education,  but  also  against  the  holy  precepts  which 
professedly  taught  at  school. 

I  consider  the  very  backward  state  of  education  in  some  of  theee 
tone,  compared  to  the  great  progress  it  has  made  in  others,  as  a  satidao* 
tory  proof  of  the  necessity  oT  adopting  a  centralization  system  in  prefer- 
ence  to  one  leaving  the  direction  of  Vacation  to  provincial  govemmentii 
I  know  there  are  manv  in  our  own  country  who  nlindly  cry  out  agaioat 
aantimlizatkNi,  not  reflecting  that  the  central  government,  as  being  IIm 
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and  mort  powerful  body,  can  mo9t  easily  collect  sufficient  ttalistics 
M  the  comparative  merits  of  diH'erent  systems,  and  on  the  comparative 
resulu  of  different  ways  of  teacliing  and  managing  a  school,  and  that  it 
•fibrds  a  much  greater  security  to  the  country  than  the  best  provincial 
^vemments  can  do, — that  what  is  found  to  work  best  shall  be  speedily 
introduced  throughout  the  country,  and  tliat  education  shall  be  univer- 
tally  spread,  instead  of  being  greatly  developed  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
•nd  altogetlier  neglected  in  another. 

Each  canton  in  Switzerlaiid  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  com- 
munes or  parishes,  and  each  of  these  commune.^  is  required  by  law  to  fur* 
siih  sufficient  school-room  for  the  eJuciition  of  its  children,  and  to  provide 
a  certain  salary,  the  minimum  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  ciiiitonal  govern- 
ment, and  a  house  for  each  master  it  receives  from  the  Normal  school  of 
the  canton.  These  communal  schools  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  con- 
ducted by  masters  chosen  from  the  most  numerous  rclitrioiis  sect  in  the 
commune,  unless  t!ierc  arc  sufficient  nuinl>ers  of  the  ditferent  religious 
bodies  to  require  more  than  one  scliool.  wlie!i  one  school  i.>  comlucted  by 
a  ma^tter  belonging  to  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  a  master  chosen  from  a 
diflferent  sect  The  children  of  those  narcnis,  who  ditfer  in  religion  from 
Cbe  master  of  the  school,  are  permitted  to  ahi<cnt  themselves  from  the  doc- 
trinal lessons,  and  are  required  to  obtain  instruction,  in  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  their  own  creed,  from  clergy  of  their  own  persuasion. 

The  inspection  of  the  cantonal  schools  is  conducted  in  the  most  satis- 
ikctor}^  manner.  Each  canton  has  a  board  of  inspectors,  or  council-gen- 
eral ol  Instruction,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
itruction  for  the  canton,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the 
canton,  once  at  least  in  the  year,  and  to  report  on  them  individually  to 
the  government  of  the  canton,  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  themselves, 
aa  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  as  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
by  the  master,  and  as  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  commune. 

But  besides  the  cantonal  board  of  inspectors,  there  is  also  in  each  com- 
mune a  board  of  inspectors,  who  are  elected  annually  from  among  the 
clergy  and  educated  men  of  the  commune,  and  who  visit  the  communal 
■chooli  at  least  once  each  year,  and  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  canton,  on  the  individual  progress  of  the  children  in  the 
communal  schools.  The  head  inspector  ot  the  canton  of  Solleure  showed 
me  samples  of  the  handwriting,  composition,  accounts,  &c.,  of  all  the  chil- 
4lren  in  the  canton.  By  these  means  each  schoolmaster  is  encouraged  in 
his  ezertbns,  as  he  feels  that  the  eyes  of  his  canton  are  upon  him,  and  that 
he  is  regarded  as  a  most  important  public  functionary,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted a  great  and  momentous  trust,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  which  it 
is  but  right  his  canton  should  receive  constant  assurance. 

By  these  means  the  different  communes  or  parishes  are  immediately 
foterested  in  the  progress  of  their  schools,  whilst  the  government  is  insured 
against  the  possibility  of  a  school  being  wholly  neglected,  as  every  school 
is  sure  of  receiving  one  or  two  visits  from  the  government  inspectors,  even 
if  the  parochial  authorities  should  wholly  neglect  them,  or  should  not  pay 
them  sufficient  attention. 

This  is  the  true  theory  of  a  system  of  inspection.  There  ought  always 
In  be  a  system  of  local  inspection,  because  local  authorities  are  able,  when 
active,  to  discover  better  than  any  stranger  can  possibly  do,  the  peculiar 
wants  and  requirements  of  their  localities,  as  well  as  the  real  character 
of  their  teachers,  and  because  a  system  of  local  inspection  provides  a  con- 
ttnoal  check  upon  the  schoolmaster ;  but  as  persons,  who  have  other  and 
pressing  duties  upon  their  hands,  and  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  busi- 
ocsi  or  m  agricultural  pursuits,  arc  very  likely  to  neglect  at  times,  and 
aften  altogether,  the  importtuit  duty  of  attendmg  to  the  schools  of  their 
neighborhood,  and  as  schools,  which  receive  do  surveillance  from  persons 
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qualified  to  judge  of  their  particular  merits  or  demerits,  are  always  son 
to  degenerate,  und  are  liable  to  become  neriously  demoralized ;  and  as, 
moreover,  it  is  deeply  important  that  every  government,  lor  the  aaka  of 
social  order  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  and  morality  of  its  sub- 
jects, should  have  every  security  that  the  people  are  really  educated  and 
not  demoralized  by  a  sinful  sham  of  education,  it  is  necessary  that  io 
every  well-governed  stite,  where  the  government  takes  any  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  there  should  be  a  central  inspection  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  country,  which  should  be  supported  and  directed  by 
the  government.  If  government  has  not  the  power  of  examining  every 
school,  it  can  have  no  security  that  the  children  are  not  being  absolutely 
demoralized,  and  that  the  seeds  of  future  rebellion  and  sedition  are  not 
being  sown  in  the  village  schools.  In  many  of  the  neglected  schools  of 
England  and  Wales  at  the  present  day,  this  is  actually  the  case,  and  just 
because  the  schoolmasters,  in  many  instances,  are  never  visited  aDd 
watched  by  atiy  person  capable  of  judging  of  the  moral  condition  of  their 
schools. 

The  development  of  the  people's  education  in  Switzerland  and  Francis 
is  of  far  too  recent  a  date  to  allow  me  to  speak  of  its  results.  It  is  not  in 
thirteen  years  that  the  habits,  opinions,  taste,  and  manner?  of  a  people  can 
be  changed.  A  change  in  a  nation's  character  is  not  wrought  in  one 
feneration;  so  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  the  language  held 
by  many  persons  on  this  subject.  If  any  thing  is  said  of  French  and  ISwibs 
education,  the  answer  is, '  Look  at  its  results.'  ^  The  people  of  these  two 
countries  are  the  most  disaffected  and  turbulent  in  Europe.'  I  repeat, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  this  reasoning.  The  real  develop- 
ment of  education  dates  in  both  countrici^from  1833,  so  that  but  few  of  tbe 
age  of  thirty  in  either  country  can  have  reaped  any  advantage  from  it. 
and  of  those  below  thirty,  many  can  not  have  been  able  to  attend  any  good 
school  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  many  others  not  at  all,  woilBl 
of  those  young  men,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  attending  a 
school  directed  by  an  able  and  efficient  master,  many  must  have  received 
as  much  harm  from  the  evil  influence  of  demoralizing  homes,  as  they  have 
reaped  benefil  from  the  ennobling  ed'ect  of  the  lessons  and  examples  given 
them  by  a  Christian  and  noblc-mmded  schoolmaster.  It  is  only  when  tlie 
corrupting  influences  of  the  old,  ignorant,  and  demoralized  generations 
have  passed  away,  when  the  parents  themselves  have  begun  to  estimate 
the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  education,  when  the  lessons  of  the 
teachers  are  backed  by  the  lessons  and  examples  of  the  parents,  that  the 
effects  of  education  will  begin  to  be  apparent.  This  requires  more  than 
one  generation,  and  much  more  than  thirteen  years ;  and  it  is  this  very 
slowness  in  the  working  of  an  educational  system,  however  perfect,  which 
renders  me  the  more  anxious  that  we  should  speedily  prepare  for  the 
coming  future. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  general  character  of  the  educational  sya* 
tcms  of  Switzerland. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  nearly  the  whole  oT 
Switzerland,  every  boy  and  girl  below  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  can 
read  and  write.  The  education  of  the  girls  is  perhaps  in  a  more  satis&e- 
torv  condition  in  the  Catholic  cantons  than  in  the  Protestant  It  is  coaOh 
deJ  to  the  special  care  of  the  nuns,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  gentle, 
patient,  and  religious  spirit  in  which  these  excellent  women  affectionately 
tend  the  progress  of  tlie  young  girls.  The  self-denying  life  which  the 
Catholic  nuns  lead,  and  the  excellent  education  they  receive  in  the  nun- 
neries, admirably  suit  them  for  the  important  duties  confided  to  their 
charge  in  these  cantons.  Af\er  examining  the  schoob  conducted  by  some 
of  the  sisters  in  Fribourg,  the  abbess  of  the  nunnery,  to  which  the  nune 
who  had  the  directbn  ofthe  female  schools  belonged  allowed  me,  in  ooni- 
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pany  witha  very  intelligent  priest,  with  whom  I  had  been  spending  some 
days,  to  visit  the  nunnery.  We  went  over  it  in  company  with  one  of  the 
Mters.  When  I  entered,  I  found  myself  in  tlie  presence  of  about  twenty 
of  the  nans,  who,  under  the  direction  of  a  very  venerable  old  abbess  of 
tboat  eighty  years  of  age,  were  seated  in  the  entrance-hall,  engaged  in 
making  clothes  for  the  poor. 

The  apartments  of  the  sisters  were  of  the  plainest  possible  description. 
They  were  in  beautiful  order,  and  perfectly  clean ;  but  furnished  very 
Bieagerly,  and  literally  destitute  of  every  thing  that  was  not  absolutely 
neeessary.  The  sisters  have  no  servants  and  no  assistants.  They  pre- 
pare their  own  food,  clean  their  own  chambers,  take  charge  by  turns  of 
the  dining-room,  hall,  and  room  of  the  abbess,  and,  in  fact,  perform  by 
toros  all  the  humblest  duties  of  domestic  servants.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  give  a  very  excellent  education  to  the  youn^  persons  destined  to 
take  Uie  veil,  comprising  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
grammar,  and  sinking.  The  novitiates  are,  therefore,  in  every  way  ad- 
mirably prepared  (or  the  duties  of  instruction,  which  they  undertake  ailer 
having  taken  the  veil,  whilst  the  humble  life  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed during  the  years  of  their  novitiate,  and  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  in  turn  with  the  other  sisters,  makes  them  admirably  well  qualified 
for  intercourse  with  the  poor,  and  renders  them  patient,  gentle,  and  perse- 
vering in  their  efibrts  in  the  schools.  They  certainly  are  living  examples 
of  the  class  of  teachers  a  good  training  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  condition  of  tlie  peasantry  in  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Berne,  Ar- 
^via,  Vaud,  Thurgovia,  Neuchatcl,  Geneva.  Basle,  and  SchatThouse,  and 
in  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Solleure  and  Lucerne,  is  a  very  happy  one. 
No  beggars  are  to  be  seen  in  the^e  cantons,  and  what  is  still  more  surpris- 
ing, no  signs  of  pauperism.     Their  dress,  though  homely,  is  always  good. 
free  from  patches,  and  clean.     Their  cottages,  though,  from  tlie  smokeu 
appearance  of  the  timber,  at  first  sight  giving  an  idea  of  great  poverty, 
are  nevertheless  very  commodrous,  substantially  built,  and  comfortably 
(umished,  and  what  is  more,  they  are  their  own.    They  are  generally 
varrounded  by  their  little  gardens,  and  almost  always  stand  on  plots  of 
land  which  belong  to  and  are  cultivated  by  the  tenants,  and  no  one,  who 
has  seen  the  garden-like  appearance  of  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Vaud,  Sol- 
leure, Argovia,  Thurgovia,  and  Zurich,  will  doubt  again  tlie  high  state  of 
cultivation  which  may  be  attained  by  small  farmers,  proprietors  of  their 
own  farms.     The  Swiss  proprietor,  himself  a  farmer,  is  interested  in  the 
•tate  of  his  little  property,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  reject  the  aid  of  science, 
or  to  shut  his  ears  to  advice,  or  his  eyes  to  observation.     Their  small 
farmhouses  are  the  pictures  of  neatness,  and  their  little  estates  are  tended 
with  the  care  an  Englishman  bestows  upon  his  flower-garden.    By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  are  themselves  proprietors,  and  the 
lands  are  so  subdivided,  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
laborer.     This  acts  as  the  happiest  preventive  check  on  early  and  improv- 
ident marriages,  and  as  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  providence 
and  self-denial.     Owing  to  this  cause,  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  young 
man  thinks  of  marrying  in  several  cantons  is  twenty-nve,  as  he  spends  the 
first  part  of  his  life,  afler  he  has  begun  to  earn  any  wages,  in  laying  by 
•ome  little  capital  toward  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  piece  of^Iand. 
When  he  can  offer  a  certain  share  of  the  purchase-money,  he  pays  it  over 
to  the  vendor  and  enters  into  possession,  clearing  the  rest  of  nis  debt  by 
jrearly  payments.    It  is  only  after  he  has  thus  attained  the  great  object 
of  his  wishes  that  he  mames.    Many  even  of  the  laborers  in  the  towns 
own  or  rent  their  little  properties  outside.    The  happy  effects  of  this 
mtem  are  manifest  not  only  in  the  excellent  check  it  affords  to  impru- 
dently early  marriages  and  m  the  happy  stimulant  to  prudence  and  aobri- 
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«ty,  hatalto  and  more  partieolarlf  in  the  interett il  givei  the  eaomfaf 
peiisaDto  in  the  mainteDance  of  social  order. 

The  Swiss  have  so  clearly  understood  that  the  real  cause  offtasptrM^^ 
m  want  of  prudence  and  foresight  among  the  poor,  that  the  people  the^^ 
selves,  in  three  of  the  most  democratic  of  the  cantons,  have  not  only      "^ 
solved,  that  all  children  should  he  forced  to  attend  school  for  a  cert-^B^ 
number  of  years,  and  that  the  descent  of  lands  should  be  so  arranged,        ^ 
to  insure  a  great  subdivision  and  make  the  separate  estates  small  z       '^ 
numerous ;  and  have  not  cnly  created,  by  these  means,  strong  incenti^ 
to  prudence  among  the  poor,  by  elevating  their  tastes,  by  teaching  tfa 
the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  temporary  self-denial,  and  by  he 
ing  out  to  the  saving  and  self-denying  laborer  the  prospect  of  beoomi 
proprietor;  but  they  have  also  enacted  laws,  which  prohibit  any 
marryinf^,  until  he  prove  to  the  state  that  he  is  able  to  support  his 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  put  in  force  py  the  peoj 
themselves.    So  clearly  is  it  understood  in  Switzerland  that  the 
cause  of  pauperism  in  a  well-governed  state  can  only  be  ignoranee. 
improvidence  resulting  from  ignorance,  or  some  mislbrtune  which  r 
not  have  been  foreseen ;  and  mat  it  is  only  the  pauperism  resulting 
this  latter  cause  for  which  a  well-organized  community  ought  to  be  i 
upon  to  provide." 


EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENT 

MR.  DB  PBLLENBERG,  AT  HOFWTL. 


Tax  great  educational  establishment  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  at  Hofwjl, 
the  canton  of  Berne,  has  attracted  more  attention,  and  exerted  a  wider 
IneDce,  than  any  one  institution  in  Europe  or  America,  during  the  pres- 
fc  eentury.  It  originated  in  motives  of  patriotism  and  benevolence, 
oat  the  year  1805,  and  was  sustained  for  forty  years  by  personal  efforts 
d  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  its  founder,  which  have  never  been 
Qidled  among  men  of  his  wealth,  and  social  position.  Born  to  every 
vantage  of  education  which  weallh  and  rank  could  secure,  advanced 
rly  to  positions  of  trust  and  influence  in  public  life,  enjoying  extensive 
portunities  of  observation  by  travel  in  the  most  refined  nations,  thrown 
'  the  political  convulsions  of  his  country  and  of  Europe,  from  1790  to 
05^  much  among  the  people  and  their  rulers,  Fellenberg  became  con- 
need  that  improvement  in  early  education  was  the  only  resource  for  the 
iimanent  strength  and  elevation  of  the  state  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
i«8.  To  this  object,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  he  consecrated  himself 
fed  his  fortune.  Being  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  resolved  to  form 
L  hjm  own  estate,  and  on  an  independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in 
tiieh  it  should  be  proved  what  education  could  accomplish  tor  tlie  bene- 
of  humanity.  Out  of  this  determination  arose  the  Institution  at 
ofwyi. 

He  commenced  with  two  or  three  boys  from  abrotid,  with  his  own  chil- 
eo,  in  his  own  house ;  and  from  time  to  time  received  others,  but  never 
xe  than  two  or  three  new  pupils  at  once,  tliat  they  might  fall  insensibly 
!o  the  habits  of  the  school,  without  producing  any  effect  upon  its  general 
tte.  In  1807,  the  first  building  was  erected  for  the  "  Literary  Institu- 
0,^  and  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  eighty,  mostly  from  patrician 
niiies.  During  this  year  he  projected  an  institution  for  indigent  chil- 
90,  and  employed  Vehrii,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Thurgovia,  in  the 
ecation  of  the  plan,  after  training  him  in  his  own  family.  The  farm- 
oae  of  the  establishment  was  assigned  for  this  school,  and  here  Vehrii 
ieived  the  pupils  taken  from  among  the  poorest  families  in  the  neigh- 
thood.  He  lefl  the  table  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  shared  their  straw 
is  and  vegetable  diet,  became  their  fellow-laborer  on  the  farm,  and 
iqpanion  in  hours  of  relaxation,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus  laid 
)  fiwndation  of  the  "  Agricultural  Institution,"  or  "  Poor  School,"  in 
06l  The  principles  on  which  this  school  was  established,  were  to  employ 
lienltore  as  the  means  of  moral  education  for  the  poor,  and  to  mako 
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their  labors  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  their  edueat; 
this  institution,  Vehrli  attained  that  practical  knowledge  of  ti 
which  fitted  him  for  his  higher  worls  in  the  Normal  School  mt 
lingen. 

About  the  same  time,  a  school  of  ^  Theoretical  and  Practical  j 
ture"  for  all  classes,  was  formed  and  provided  with  professors, 
school  several  liundred  students  resorted  annually.  In  the  san 
Fellenberg  commenced  the  formation  of  a  Normal  School,  or  m 
for  teachers,  at  his  own  expense,  inviting  one  of  the  most  distin 
educators  of  the  .day  to  conduct  it  Forty-lwo  teachers,  of  the  o 
Berne,  came  together  the  first  year  and  received  a  course  of  instn 
the  art  of  teaching.  So  great  was  the  zeal  inspired  by  the  libe 
Fellenberg,  and  the  course  of  instruction,  that  the  teachers  were 
to  prolong  their  stay  beyond  their  first  intention,  and  to  lodge  in 
lack  of  other  accommodations  on  the  premises.  Owing  to  some  j 
and  low  party  intrigue,  the  government  of  Berne  interfered  with 
of  bringing  the  teachers  of  the  canton  annually  together  for  a 
course,  and  henceforth  the  benefits  were  open  only  to  teachers  fro 
cantons,  and  to  such  as  belonged  to  the  School  of  Agricultun 
teachers,  al\er  one  of  these  annual  courses,  presented  an  address 
ienberg,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  It  is  addressed 
worthy  Father  and  Friend  of  the  People." 

"  When  we  reflect  that  without  education  no  true  happiness  is  to  be 
and  that  this  can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  well-taugnt  and  virtaoc 
ers ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  you  have  devoted  yourself  to  theobjeei 
regard  to  the  sacrifice  it  may  require  — we  must  rejoice  that  this  age  ii 
with  such  a  friend  of  his  country ;  and  when  we  remember  the  kind 
friendship  with  which  we  have  been  treated  at  Hofwyl,  we  are  com 
give  you  our  affection  as  well  as  oar  admiration,  and  which  will  not  ( 
as  long  as  our  hearts  shall  beat,  and  our  children  shall  leam  to  say, ' 
and  labored  Father  Fellenberg.'*  We  will  not  enter  here  into  any  p 
statement  of  our  views  concerning  the  course  of  instruction  we  have  i 
which  we  shall  in  due  time  make  known  to  the  public :  we  will  onljr 
your  own  satisfaction,  that  this  course  has  far  exceeded  our  expectatioi 
complete  adaptation  to  practical  life,  by  the  skill  and  efforts  oiyour  ai 
and  oy  the  moral  and  religions  spirit  with  which  the  whole  has  been  ai 
We  have  been  led  to  enter  with  a  fervent  devotion  into  a  sacred  engi 
that  we  will  live  and  labor  in  our  calling  in  the  spirit  which  you  have  e: 
and  thus  prove  to  you  that  your  noble  sacrifices  have  not  bieen  vain, 
more  deeply  penetrated  than  ever  before  with  a  sense  of  the  sacrednei 
calling.  We  are  resolved  to  conduct  ourselves  with  prudence  and  ca 
afi*ection  and  union,  with  unyielding  and  conscientious  faithfulness,  in 
charge  of  our  duty,  and  thus  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  your  Institm 

In  continuation  of  our  brief  sketch  of  Fellenbcrg's  establish] 
Hofwyl,  we  will  add  that,  from  1810  to  1817,  it  attracted  the  atU 
educators  and  statesmen  in  Switzerland  and  all  parts  of  Europe, 
were  sent  from  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  England.  Depi 
from  foreign  governments  visited  it,  to  learn  especially  the  orgai 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Poor,  or  Rural  School.    In 


*  This  title  WIS  habituallj  fiven  to  I>e  Fetlenhere  by  the  Swiai  teachera  end  jouth  m 
cieted  hk  chareeter,  w  who  ned  experienced  hie  lundoeee. 
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new  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  the 
Agricultural  School,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  a  riding- 
achool  and  gymnasium.  In  181S  another  building  became  necessary  for 
the  residence  of  the  professors,  and  the  reception  of  the  friends  of  the  pu- 
pils; and  soon  after,  a  large  building,  now  the  principal  one  of  the  estab- 
Bshment,  with  its  two  wings,  was  erected  for  the  Literary  Institution, 
which  furnished  every  accommodation  that  could  be  desired  for  health  or 
improvement  In  1823  another  building  was  erected,  in  the  garden  of 
the  mansion,  for  a  school  of  poor  gifls,  which  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  oldest  daughter  of  Fellenberg ;  and  in  1827  the  Intermediate 
or  Practical  Institution  was  established.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  example  of  slow  and  cautious  progress  might  be  imitated  by  those 
who  are  establishing  institutional  in  our  own  country,  in  place  of  collecting 
at  once  a  large  mass  of  discordant  materials,  without  any  preparation 
which  can  render  them  a  solid  basis  for  a  well-proportioned  or  permanent 
moral  edifice. 

The  Practical  Institution,  or  "  Real  School,''  was  designed  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  classes  of  Switzerland,  and  not  solely  for  the  same 
class  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  aiming  thereby  to  assimilate  the  youth  of 
the  whole  country  into  common  feelings  and  principles  of  patriotism,  by 
being  educated  together,  and  on  one  system.  The  course  of  instruction 
iocluded  all  the  branches  which  were  deemed  important  in  the  education 
of  youth  not  intended  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
The  pupils  belonged  to  families  of  men  of  business,  mechanics,  profes- 
sional men,  and  persons  in  public  employment,  whose  means  did  not  allow 
them  to  furnish  their  children  an  education  of  accomplishments,  and  who 
4id  not  wish  to  have  them  estranged  from  the  simplicity  of  the  paternal 
mansion.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  buildings,  the  furniture,  the 
table,  and  the  dress  of  the  pupils,  were  arranged  in  correspondence  to  the 
habits  in  these  respects  of  their  families  at  home.  In  addition  to  an 
ordinary  scholastic  course,  the  pupils  were  all  employed  two  hours  in  man- 
ual labor  on  the  farm,  in  a  garden  plot  of  their  own.  in  the  mcchanic'i? 
ibop,  and  in  household  offices,  such  as  tiikmg  care  of  rooms,  books,  and 
tools. 

More  than  one  hundred  reports,  many  of  them  quite  voluminous,  have 
been  published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  respecting  the  whole,  or 
portions  of  Fellenberg's  EstabUshments  at  Hofwyl.  The  most  particular 
ioeoant,  and  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  was  considered  by 
their  (bunder  to  be  best  exhibited,  was  given  in  a  series  of  Letters  from 
Bofwyl,  by  William  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  pub- 
Uied  in  Boston.  These  letters  were  republished  in  London,  in  1842,  as 
ia  Appendix  to  ^^  Letters  from  Hofwyl^  by  a  Parent^  on  the  Educational 
haiitulions  of  De  Felienberg,"  pp.  372.  The  preceding  sketch  of  these 
ioBtitations,  and  the  outline  of  the  Normal  Course  which  follows,  have  been 
drawn  from  this  volume.  The  following  summary  of  the  Principles  of 
Bdncation,  as  developed  in  the  experience  of  Fellenberg,  is  gathered  also 


monions  development  of  every  facoUy  of  oar  nature,  in  ode  connected 
that  we  can  hope  to  see  complete  men  issue  from  our  institaUons^ — ^mi 
^/  «n^<Ly  become  the  saviors  of  iheir  country,  and  the  benefactors  of  mankio 

form  such  characters  is  more  important  than  to  produre  mere  scholan, 
er  distinguished,  and  this  is  the  ooject  on  which  the  eye  of  the  educator 
be  fixed,  and  to  which  every  part  of  his  instruction  and  discipline  ah 
.  T9-  directed,  if  he  means  to  fill  the  exalted  office  of  'being  a  feliow-woik 

.    ■**.  God.*" 

'  1\  "On  the  reception  of  a  new  pnpil^  our  first  object  is  to  obtain  an  l 

-."J  %f  knowledge  of  his  individual  character,  with  all  its  roeourcea  and  defects,  in  < 

aid  in  its  farther  development,  acoording  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the  i 
•    t*.  To  this  end,  the  individual,  independent  activity  uf  tlio  pupil  b  of  much  grei 

portanoo  tlion  the  ordinary,  busy  ofiiciousneca  of  many  who  assume  the  offio 
''  ""  ttcotors  and  teachers.    They  too  often  render  the  child  a  mere  magadno  of 

edge,  edlcoted  by  means  purely  mechanical,  wluch  furnishes  him  neither  d 


.-  »  .'- 


•■» 


f  ■  ■ 


•  y:;  nor  aid  in  the  business  of  life.    The  more  ill-digested  knowledge  a  man  tl 
.  \.  lects,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its  possessor,  and  the  moK 

.  '"  f.  his  helplessness.     Instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  we  endeavor,  by  beston 

^    ^  utmost  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  conscience,  the  understanding,  and  111 

.  '  i".  ment,  to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  which  shall  enable  bin 

'  "  >  serve  his  own  cliaracter,  and  shall  set  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  exterior 

•  '  *>  which  claim  his  attention. 

A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  employed  to ; 

our  pupils  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination.  It  is  by  means  of  such  e 
that  every  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  liis  physicsd  strength,  and  atti 
fidence  with  rt^gard  to  those  efforts  of  which  lie  is  capable,  instcod  of  that  foot 
ness  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not  learned  to  cstima 
own  powers  correctly. 

All  the  various  relations  of  space  should  be  presented  to  the  eye,  to  be  oil 


.  i.    ,  and  combined  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  form  tlio  coup  d'ccil.     Instrut 


design  renders  us  important  service  in  this  respect — every  one  should  thus  at 
power  of  reproducing  tlie  forms  he  luis  observed,  and  of  delineating  tho 
facility,  and  should  learn  to  discover  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  to  distingais 
from  their  contrasts.  It  »  only  where  the  talent  is  remarkable  that  tlie  i 
should  be  mode  to  render  the  pupil  an  artist. 

Tlie  eultivution  of  the  oar  by  moans  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  i 
important  to  complete  tlio  development  of  the  human  being.  The  oi^^ans  of  i 
the  meniorw  the  understAndincr.  and  the  taste,  should  be  formed  in  the 
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neocMtry  for  ezhibitmg  and  iDostntiDg  the  great  prinoiples  of  morab.  Ac- 
IBfi£iig  to  the  example  of  IMTine  Providence,  we  watch  over  this  little  world  in 
whieh  our  popila  live  and  act,  with  an  ever  vigilant,  bat  often  invisible  care,  and 
MMtandy  «ideavor  to  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

At  the  aanie  time  that  the  various  improvements  of  science  and  art  are  applied  to 

Aa  benefit  of  onr  pupils,  their  sound  religious  education  should  be  continually  kept 

k  view  in  every  branch  of  study ;  this  is  also  the  object  of  a  distinct  series  of  los- 

fOM,  which  generally  continue  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  and  whose 

f  hflnenoe  is  aided  by  the  requisite  exercises  of  devotion. 

By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  we  succeed  in  directing  our  pupilM 
to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently ;  we  occupy  their  atten- 
tion,  aocordinff  to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  with  philology,  the  an-' 
dcot  and  mowm  languages,  the  mathematics,  and  their  various  modes  of  applica- 
tini,  and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  geography,  statistics,  and  political 
•MDomy. 

Monl  Education. — ^The  example  of  the  instructor  is  all  important  in  moral 
edncation.  The  books  which  are  put  into  the  pupils'  hands  are  of  groat  influence. 
The  pnpQ  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimulants  to  good  actions  in  order  lo 
farm  bis  habits.  A  new  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number  of 
pisili,  that  no  one  of  them  can  escape  the  observation  of  tlie  educator  and  his  momi 
bmnence.  The  general'  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  of  high  importance,  and  hence 
ilioiild  be  carefully  directed.  Intimate  intercoui'se  between  pupils  and  their  edu- 
eMon  begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strongest  means  of  moral  education.  Tlie  edu- 
Mlor  must  be  able  to  command  himself — his  conduct  must  be  firm  and  just;  fri- 
^pot  reproolii  from  such  are  more  painful  to  the  pupil  than  punishment  of  a. 
Bumentaiy  sort. 

'  Wli3e  influences  tending  directly  to  lead  the  pupil  astray  should  be  removed  from 
Iki  sebool,  he  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  thnt 
In  diaracter  may  be  developed  accordingly.  The  pupil  should  be  led  as  fisr  as  pos- 
■Ue  to  correct  his  fiiults  by  perceiving  the  consequences  of  them ;  the  good  or  bod 
€|Uon  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades  are  important  means  of  stimulation.  Excht- 
ioifhym  amusements,  public  notice  of  faults,  and  corporal  punishment,  are  all  ad- 
niMble.  Solitary  confinement  is  efficacious  as  a  punishment.  Rewards  and 
MuiktfMHi  are  unnecessary  as  motives. 

Bdigion  and  morality  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  separation  in  the 
ffmmm  inculcating  them.  The  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  equally  applioa- 
life  to  an  sects. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  fVom  employing  the  pupils  as  judges  or  juries,  or  giving 
Ikon  a  direct  share  in  awarding  punishment  for  offenses.  It  is  apt  to  elevate  the 
yovfli  too  much  in  hb  own  conceit. 

Jlunily  life  is  better  adapted,  than  any  artificial  state  of  society  within  an  institu- 
tion^ to  develop  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  of  youth. 

hdtUeetuat  Education. — A  system  of  prizes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
iAmant,  do  not  afford  the  strongest  motives  to  intelUvtual  exertion.  £xpi>rience 
f^imt  that  places  in  a  class  nuiy  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  possible  to  develop  a  taste 
fiv  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  and  a  sense  of  duty  which 
*iB  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requisite  amount  of  study. 

hi  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  it  is  better  to  conflne  the  task  of  the 
taiQber  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
tiuatoTy  at  times  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  class-room. 

With  the  other,  and  more  useful  branches  of  instruction,  correct  ideas  of  natural 
liiMovy  and  phenomena  should  be  communicated  to  children,  and  require,  flrst,  that 
^  ahall  be  duly  trained  to  observation  by  ealluig  the  observing  faculties  into  fre- 
^fmt  exercise.  Second,  that  they  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
Bitaiil  history,  especially  in  reference  to  famifiar  objects.  Third,  that  the  most  fa- 
bBht  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  the  rainbow,  &c. ;  and 
^^vtiicr,  the  most  mmple  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts,  trades,  &o.,  should  be  ex- 
pUned  to  them.  Fourth,  they  phould  be  tauj^ht  to  draw,  in  connection  with  the 
^te  inatmetion.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  favored  by  drawing,  and  it  is  a  power- 
^iUi  to  the  memory.  The  most  important  principles  of  phyriology,  and  their  ap- 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  should  form  a  part  of  Uie  instruction. 
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deep  fhoald  be  ragnlAted  by  the  a^  of  the  pvpil. 

Bneriflnee  hai  taoffht  me  that  indoUnet  in  young  penona  fa  so  direodj 
to  Uieir  natural  dfapomon  to  aotiThy,  that  ankai  H  fa  the  oonaeqiMiioe  of  I 
eatkm,  H  fa  ahnoat  inTsriabljr  oonneoted  with  aome  oonatHatioiuil  dileet 

The  great  art  of  education,  therefore,  oonnstB  in  knowing  how  to  ooong 
every  moment  of  life  in  well-directed  and  uaeful  aotiTity  of  t1^  yoathfbl  pc 
order  that,  bo  (ar  as  possible,  nothing  evil  may  find  room  to  develop  itadfl'' 

Mr.  de  Fellenberg  died  in  1846,  and  his  family  discontinued  the 
tional  establishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  1848,  except  "the  Poor  £ 
which  is  now  placed  under  a  single  teacher,  and  the  pupils  are  en 
in  the  extensive  operations  of  the  farm  to  acquire  a  practical  know) 
agriculture.  But  the  principles  developed  by  the  distinguished 
thropist  and  educator,  have  become  embodied  in  the  educational  inat 
of  his  native  country  and  of  Europe.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Um 
aim  of  all  his  labors  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  pi 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  train  and  unite  them  into  one  harn 
system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect  character  of  which  the  J 
ual  is  susceptible,  and  thus  prepare  him  for  every  period,  and 
sphere  of  action  to  which  be  may  be  called. 


OUTLINE 


MORMAL  COURSE  OP  IKtrTRUCTION  AT  BOPWYL. 


Tbe  Rural  or  Agricultural  School  at  Hofwyl  was  designed  to  be  a 
seminary  for  teachers,  as  well  as  a  school  for  those  devoted  to  labor. 
Both  Fellenberg  and  Vehrli  deem  it  very  important  for  all  who  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  instruction  of  common  schools  to  have  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  practical  labor  of  a  farm.  As  an  additional  provi- 
sion for  their  support,  and  as  an  invigorating  exercise,  it  will  be  desirable 
Northern  (as  indeed  it  probably  would  be  for  all  literary  men)  to  continue 
these  labors.  But  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
majority  of  their  pupils  is  the  only  means  of  preparing  them  fully  to  enter 
iDto  tbe  views  and  feelings  of  those  under  their  care,  to  understand  their 
wants  and  their  difficulties,  and  prepare  them  for  their  duties.  It  also 
famishes  many  important  illustrations  and  topics  of  remark.  It  enables 
them  to  give  much  valuable  information  of  a  practical  kind  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  of  their  studies,  and  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  to 
extend  agricultural  improvements.  It  is  also  an  additional  means  of 
securing  the  attachment  of  the  teachers  to  those  to  whom  it  is  desirable 
their  labors  should  be  devoted,  and  inducing  them  to  continue  in  this  em- 
ployment. So  much  is  this  object  appreciated  in  some  of  tlie  seminaries 
for  instructors  in  Germany,  whose  plan  and  location  do  not  admit  of  a 
farming  establishment,  that  a  garden  and  a  nursery  of  fruit-trees  are  an- 
nexed to  the  seminary,  and  regular  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with 
them. 

The  direct  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  tlieir  profession  consists, — 1. 
Id  a  thorough  study  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  which  they  acquire  in 
common  with  the  other  pupils,  and  on  the  productive  plan.  2.  In  a  series 
of  lessons  designed  especially  for  them,  in  which  Vehrli  directs  them  as  to 
the  method  of  communicating  instruction.  3.  In  assuming  alternately  the 
place  of  teachers  in  this  class,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Vehrli 

4.  In  acting  alternately  as  instructor  and  monitor  to  tlie  other  pupils,  and 
superintendents  of  their  conduct,  under  the  general  direction  of  Vehrli 

5.  In  the  daily  advice  and  direction  they  receive  from  him  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties.  6.  In  witnessing  his  own  methods  of  instruction,  as  he 
passes  from  class  to  class  to  observe  their  progress.  7.  In  the  disciissions 
connected  with  a  meeting  for  familiar  conversation.  8.  Those  who  are 
q[Qalified  for  a  more  extended  course  of  study  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
iMions  of  the  professors  in  the  Literary  Institution ;  and  some  are  em- 
ployed in  the  instruction  or  superintendence  of  the  younger  pupils  in  that 
KhooL    Indeed,  Fellenberg  has  found  that  thoee  who  were  trained  in  the 
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Agricultural  Institution  were  among  the  most  valuable  and  faithfol 
tors  he  could  obtain ;  and  on  this  account  he  deems  an  establiali 
this  kind  an  important  aid  to  one  of  a  more  scientific  or  literary  cbi 
It  is  with  the  aid  of  assistants  thus  trained  that  Vehrli  has  sucoe 
rendering  a  school,  oflen  composed  of  the  worst  materials,  a  model  c 
industry,  and  improvement,  which  has  excited  the  admiratioD  of  i 
have  visited  it 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  instructbn  pursued  v 
class  of  teachers  whk;h  annually  assembled,  by  invitation  and  al  1 
pense  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl : 

''The  first  object  was  to  ascertain,  by  free  conversation  or  exam' 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  teachers,  and  to  arrange  them  in  < 
and  provide  means  of  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants :  tliey  w< 
nected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  better  informed  might  assist  tho 
were  less  familiar  with  tlie  subject^  and  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
taffes  of  mutual  as  well  as  general  mstruction. 

The  day  was  opened  and  closed  with  religious  exercises,  in  wlii 
were  led  particularly  to  consider  the  duties  of  their  ofiice.  Eigfa 
were  assigned  to  instruction ;  the  evening  was  devoted  to  free  co 
tion  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and  their  wants,  and  the  subjects  j 
ed  in  the  day ;  and  the  teachers  had  the  opportunity  of  aslcing  { 
questions,  or  presenting  topics  for  discussion.  Daily  l^sons  wen 
in  language,  arithmetic,  natural  history,  and  vocal  music ;  three 
weekly  in  religion,  and  the  same  number  in  geometry  and  drawin 
two  in  geography;  and  two  in  anthropology y  or  the  description 
human  body  and  mind.  Two  or  three  hours  daily  were  specially  < 
to  repetitions,  or  the  copying  of  notes.  The  mode  o^  instruct! 
adapted  to  the  topic:  sometimes  it  consisted  merely  in  the  exhib 
the  subject,  or  of  the  methods  of  instruction ;  but  it  was  accompa 
often  as  possible  by  questions  to  the  teachers,  and  by  practical  i 
tions,  either  by  forming  a  class  among  the  teachers,  or  calling  in  t 
pils  of  the  Agricultural  School.  The  object  of  this  course  was 
general  views  of  some  important  topics ;  to  improve  and  inform  tht 
of  the  teachers  themselves ;  and  especially  to  give  them  a  com|Jtt 
of  the  methods  of  teaching.     We  add  an  account  of  the  principal  c 

The  Maternal  Language^  or  Grammar. — The  course  of  instro 
the  mother  tongue  occupied  one  hour  daily  of  the  course,  as  be 
beisis  of  instruction  in  aU  other  branches.  Clear  and  precise  idem 
meaning  and  connection  of  words,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  exp 
our  ideas,  are  not  less  indispensable  to  successful  study  than  to  tl 
ness  of  life.  But  the  study  of  language  was  also  presented  as  an  ( 
means  of  exciting  and  developing  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  bee 
should  always  be  connected  with  the  observation  of  the  things  to 


the  materials  for  which  should  be  derived  from  the  objects  imme 
■orrounding  the  child,  or  most  familiar  to  him ;  and  are  always  eoc 
with  the  exercise  of  the  senses  in  distinguishing  form,  color,  sizei  i 
sound,  feeling,  and  taste.  It  was  also  ursed  that  the  speaking,  i 
and  reading  of  the  native  language  should  goon  together,  in  altem 
ercises,  as  a  part  of  one  course  of  instruction ;  and  not  divided,  i 
ollen  are.  A  plan  of  instruction  was  described  extending  throu 
whole  perk)d  alkitted  to  school  education.  The  subject  was  divid 
portions  corresponding  to  our  division  of  etymology  and  syntax;  t 
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jofolnng  amply  words  and  their  variations,  and  the  second  their  eonneo- 
tion  in  sentences.  The  teachers  were  advised  to  present  both  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  could  not  escape  with  mere  mechanical 
habits ;  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  exercise  thought  and  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  and  variationsof  individual  words  and  their  modes 
of  combination.  The  last  was  especially  recommended  as  the  best  means 
of  showing  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  use  of  individual  words:  in  short, 
the  methods  advised  and  adopted  present  the  most  striking  contrast  with 
the  mechanical  exercises  and  tlie  parrot-like  acquisitions  of  pupils  in 
grammar  in  English  and  American  schools. 

The  more  important  principles  were  dictated  and  written  down  by  the 
teachers ;  and  questions  were  asked  and  answered  in  illustration.  Writ- 
ten exercises  on  the  various  points  presented,  were  also  prepared  and  cor- 
rected^ as  far  as  the  time  would  allow. 

Reiigioua /nslruciion. — The  course  of  instruction  in  religion  embraced, 
1.  BibOcal history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  2.  History  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  3.  Principles  and  precepts  of  Christianity ;  4.  A  brief 
exposition  of  the  best  manner  of  giving  religious  or  catechetic  instruc- 
lk>n.     The  design  of  this  course  was  two-fold: — 

1.  To  give  to  the  teacher  himself  clear  views  of  the  sacred  truths  and 
•olemn  duties  of  religion;  to  enlighten  his  mind ;  to  strengthen  him  in  the 
lesolate,  persevering  perlbrmance  of  his  duties ;  to  enlarge  and  ennoble 
his  feelings ;  and  to  implant  in  his  heart  an  unchangeable,  cheering  hope, 
which  should  sustain  him  in  the  changes  and  trials  incident  to  his  iabort- 
ous  calling.  , 

2.  To  render  him  an  able  teacher  of  religion,  so  far  as  it  falls  within 
the  sphere  of  the  common  school ;  and  to  prepare  him,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  witn  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  duties  it  imposes,  and  to  educate  them  as  disciples  of  Christ 

Both  these  objects  were  kept  in  view,  and  each  more  or  less  attended 
to,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  knowledge  of  the  ach 
ditors. 

Biblical  History. — As  the  history  of  the  Bible  was  already  familiar  to 
the  audience,  this  subject  was  treated  principally  in  reference  to  the 
method  of  teachinp^.  Al\er  a  general  chronological  review  of  the  princi- 
pel  events  of  the  history,  and  its  connection  with  that  of  other  nations,  the 
experienced  teacher  of  a  common  school  to  whom  this  part  of  the  course 
nras  intrusted,  examined  the  various  methods  of  Biblical  instruction 
adopted  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  He  warned  his  hearers  against  many  of 
thoae  methods,  some  of  which  reduce  this  part  of  instruction  to  a  mechan- 
icbI  exercise  of  memory,  that  destroys  its  spirit ;  while  others  neglect  the 
mat  object,  and  employ  it  merely  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  language. 
He  recommended — 1.  That  the  teacher  should  relate  each  portion  of  ue 
history  in  language  as  much  biblical  and  child-like  as  possible,  and  call 
8poo  the  children  to  repeat  the  narration. 

2.  That  he  should  require  them  to  select  the  principal  and  subordinate 
drcumelances,  and  combine  them  in  their  regular  order  and  connection. 

3.  That  he  should  lead  them  to  draw  the  conclusions  and  make  the  re- 
flections which  the  history  may  suggest,  under  his  direction  and  with  his 
Uiietaiice ;  but  that  he  should  carefully  guard  against  the  error  of  at- 
tomptiiig  to  derive  too  many  lessons  ol  a  different  nature  from  a  single 
bistonT}  for  this  onl)[  enfeebles  the  influence  of  the  great  principle  involved, 
and  dwractfl  the  mind  and  the  feelings  with  too  great  a  variety  of  sab 
jeetL  lo  order  to  illustrate  more  completely  the  methods  proposed,  a 
dais  of  children  from  the  Agricultural  ochool  was  generally  brought  in, 
and  ezereised  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Bittorff  af  the  Christian  /re/i^ton.— The  great  objects  of  this  course 
verei  lo  amken  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  in  the  Christian  ~'*~ 
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gion,  and  to  atrengthen  their  faith  in  its  irresistible  power,  by  Aawkg 
tnem  how  light  and  truth  have  ever  gained  the  victory  amidst  all  the  o^ 
pression  and  persecution  they  have  endured. 

The  progress  of  light  was  traced ;  the  earnest  and  useless  groping  afler 
truth  descnbed,  which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  was  o^ 
satisfied  by  his  instructions.  The  political  and  civil  condition  of  the  WDilai 
at  the  Christian  era,  and  the  influence  which  Christianitv  baa  had  ii 
changing  or  modifying  it,  by  the  mutual  and  undistinguisning  beiiefo- 
lence  it  requires  between  individuals  and  nations,  and  the  equal  rigbli 
which  it  thus  establishes,  was  made  the  subject  of  particular  attenuoa 
But  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  principally  directed  to  the  interoi] 
condition  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  three  centuries,  while  it  re- 
mained comparatively  pure :  they  were  pointed  to  the  ipfluence  of  Chrit- 
tian  feelings  and  a  Christian  life  in  the  family,  the  community,  and  tbi 
state ;  to  the  invincible  power  of  that  faith,  and  that  love  to  tlie  Saykrai 
and  to  one  another,  which  triumphed  over  ridicule  and  suffering,  and  mar 
tyrdom  itself  in  its  most  horrid  forms.  The  errors  in  principle  and  pni& 
tice  of  this  early  period  were  also  exhibited,  with  their  sad  consequencea 
and  the  eflects  oflhe  various  extremes  to  which  they  led — of  slavish  fer 
mality  or  lawless  licentiousness ;  of  intolerance  and  of  hypocrisy ;  of  aft 
perstition  and  fanaticism  ;  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  ana  of  anarchy— 
were  presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  wi 
are  still  exoosed.  The  time  did  not  allow  the  extension  of  the  courae  li 
later  periods  of  history. 

Principles  and  Precepts  of  Christianity, — The  religious  instructor  ob 
serves,  that  he  endeavored  to  present  this  part  of  his  subject  in  its  bibliea 
form,  and  to  show  his  pupils  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  Divine  wiadon 
exhioited  in  the  Scriptures,  to  which  reason,  when  duly  enlightened  aa  li 
its  proper  sphere,  will  come  as  a  pupil,  and  not  as  a  teacher.  This  reve 
lation,  he  remarked,  made  in  the  lau^age  of  men,  should  be  the  rule  \k\ 
which  the  exhibitions  of  the  Deity,  in  nature,  and  providence,  and  tin 
mind  of  man,  must  be  judged.  On  the  other  hand,  he  presented  the  lead 
ing  doctrines  contained  in  the  formularies  of  the  Swiss  churches,  but  adl 
as  subordinate  to  the  biblical  exhibition  of  truth  with  which  the  teaehe 
in  Switzerland  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  first  subjects  of  instrudln 
were  the  general  nature  of  religion,  the  peculiar  character  of  Christiaiut} 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  admirable  form  in  which  it  i 
presented,  and  the  importance  of  taking  the  Savior  as  a  model  for  tb 
methods  of  religious  instruction.  The  Scriptures  were  next  examined  ai 
the  sources  of  religious  truth,  and  the  principal  contents  of  the  varioo 
books  described,  with  the  leading  evidences  of  its  historical  authority;  o 
its  inspiration,  and  of  the  credibility  of  the  principles  it  contains.  Tb 
leading  doctrines  maintained  in  the  national  church  were  then  presented 
each  accompanied  with  the  evidence  and  illustrations  afibrded  by  tbi 
Scriptures,  and  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  the  duties  involved  in  it,  o 
founded  unon  it  At  the  same  time,  illustrations  were  derived  from  na 
ture  and  from  the  human  heart;  and  directions  were  given  as  to  the  bei 
mode  of  teaching  these  truths  to  the  young. 

Methods  of  Religious  Instruction. — The  method  of  giving  religbua  io 
atruction  was  also  taken  up  in  a  special  manner,  at  the  conc1usk>n  of  til 
coarse :  the  first  object  was  to  point  out  the  manner  and  order  in  whid 
the  various  principles  and  precepts  of  religion  should  be  presented  to  tb 
young  in  correspondence  with  tne  development  of  their  faculties;  and  til 
miportance  of  preparing  their  minds  to  receive  the  truths,  by  makinir  tbea 
iamiliar  with  the  language,  and  the  objects  of  intellect  and  feeiiiig  I 

Sneral,  instead  of  calling  upon  them  to  pass  at  once  from  the  obaenra 
Q  and  the  language  ofwe  material  wond.  to  the  elevated  trutha  of  n 
Ugioa  expreaae<r  in  terma  entirely  new,  ana  which  leave  ao  many  mind 
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ID  hopeleM  confusion,  if  not  in  absolute  i^orance  of  their  real  nature. 
The  distinction  of  essential  and  non-essential  doctrines  was  adverted  to, 
and  general  directions  given  as  to  the  methods  of  narrating  and  exam- 
ining. 

Anthropology,  or  the  Study  of  Man. — This  course  was  intended  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  especially  of  the  construction  of 
our  bodies,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  at  once  their  wonderful  mechanism, 
and  to  direct  to  the  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treating  their  various 
organs.  The  teacher  adopted  as  his  leading  principles,  to  exclude  as 
moch  as  possible  all  that  has  not  practical  importance,  and  to  employ  the 
most  simple  terms  and  illustrations  which  could  be  chosen.  The  first 
great  division  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  structure  of  the  human 
body:  it  was  opened  with  a  brief  introduction  to  natural  history,  and  a 
eomparative  view  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  man,  and  of  the  several 
races  of  men.  The  elementary  materials  of  the  human  frame  were  then 
described,  and  the  great  and  wonderful  changes  they  undergo  in  receiving 
tbeprinciple  of  life,  and  becoming  a  part  of  man. 

The  various  systems  of  the  human  body,  the  bones,  muscles,  vessels, 
organs,  and  nerves  were  next  described,  and  illustrated  by  a  human  skel- 
eton and  by  preparations  of  animals :  the  offices  of  each  part  were  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  its  furm  and  situation ;  thus  uniting  anatomy 
and  phjTsiology.  At  the  same  time,  reference  was  made  to  the  mode  ot 
employing  them ;  the  common  accidents  to  which  they  were  liable,  as 
dislocations,  fractures,  &c.,  and  the  mode  of  guarding  against  them. 
The  second  portion  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  tlie  subject  of  Hygiene, 
or  J^ietetics;  the  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treating  the  various 
organs,  in  order  to  preserve  health  and  strength.  It  was  opened  with 
some  views  of  the  nature  and  value  of  health,  and  the  causes  which  most 
frequently  undermine  it  The  first  object  of  attention  was  the  organs  of 
rejproduction,  their  important  destination,  their  delicate  nature,  and  the 
evd  consequence  of  too  early  excitement  or  abuse  on  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  with  the  indications  of  abuse,  and  the  methods  of  restoration.  1  he 
nervous  system,  in  its  connection  with  the  subject,  led  to  the  consideration 
of  spiritual  life,  and  its  connection  with  the  body,  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves.  The  various  passions  and  affections  were  particularly  de- 
•cribed,  with  their  influence  upon  the  health ;  and  the  ruleti  of  education 
derived  from  tliis  topic.  Sleeping  and  waking  were  then  treated  as  phe- 
nomena of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  distinction  to  be  observed  be- 
tween children  and  adults  on  this  subject  was  pointed  out.  The  import- 
ance of  attending  to  the  structure  and  use  of  the  bed-room  and  the  bed, 
and  even  the  position  in  sleep,  was  also  adverted  to. 

The  organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye  and  the  ear,  were  minutely  de- 
Kribed,  with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  from  improper  use  or 
neglect  or  from  causes  injurious  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  gen- 
eral. The  importance  ot  the  skin  and  its  functions,  and  of  maintaining 
its  cleanliness  by  frequent  changes  of  clothing  and  bathing;  the  necessity 
and  methods  of  useful  exercise ;  the  precautions  which  ought  to  be  em- 
pbyed  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  air,  especially  in  schools,  and  to  guard 
against  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  were  the  subjects  of  partic- 
ular instruction.  The  formation  and  uses  of  the  blood,  the  influence  of 
fixxl,  and  the  circumstances  in  its  condition  or  preparation  which  render  it 
injorious,  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  most  obvious  causes 
or  injury  to  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  interruption  in  their  functions,  were 
afterward  discussed  in  a  practical  manner.  The  course  was  closed  with 
■imple  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  injuries  produced  by  sudden  acei- 
dems,  falls,  wounds,  drowning,  freezing,  nts,  dtc,  during  the  time  which 
nnist  c^pse  before  medical  aid  can  be  procured,  or  when  it  is  not  withiD 
tsach — a  species  of  knowledge  for  want  of  which  many  a  life  has  doubl- 
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less  been  lost,  and  which  is  pecuh'arly  important  to  one  who  w  entrmtei 
with  the  care  of  a  large  number  of  young  persons.  Indeed,  what  more 
valuable  gif\  could  be  made  to  a  collection  of  American  teachers  thui 
such  a  course  of  instruction ;  a  course  which  every  well-informed  physi- 
cian is  capable  of  giving? 

Geography. — The  course  of  instruction  in  geography  was  designed  to 
point  out  the  best  methods  of  teaching  facts  tuready  familiar  to  the  audi- 
ence. Two  principles  were  laid  down  as  fundamental : — 1.  Toeommenoe 
with  giving  the  pupil  distinct  ideas  of  hill,  valley,  plain,  stream,  and  lake 
in  his  own  circle,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  own  neighborhood;  and 
thus  to  become  familiar  with  the  elements,  and  to  proceed  from  partieo- 
liur  to  gerieml  views.  2.  That  tlie  geography  of  their  native  country 
should  be  made  familiar  to  the  pupils  of  the  common  school,  before  they 
are  confused  or  attracted  by  the  peculiarities  and  wonders  of  foreign  conp- 
tries.  A  course  of  instruction  was  described  for  the  canton  of  Berne  is 
conformity  with  these  principles,  and  the  necessary  references  given  te 
the  authorities  from  which  the  teacher  should  derive  his  information.  As 
a  part  of  the  course,  each  teacher  was  required  to  write  an  account  of  the 
place  of  his  residence ;  and  was  taught  how  he  should  direct  his  pupils  ia 
tlie  observations  and  inquiries  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  fitted  U> 
develop  the  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  perception  and  patient  research. 

History  of  Switzerland. — It  was  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  history 
should  not  be  taught  as  a  whole  in  common  schools ;  because  young  mimb 
are  incapable  of  understinding  the  causes  and  connection  of  events  which 
involve  the  ideas,  and  plans,  and  motives  of  warriors  and  statesmen.  Od 
the  other  hand  it  was  deemed  of  great  importance  to  present  the  leading 
ere/tto  of  history  to  the  young,  in  order  to  impress  the  moral  lessons  which 
they  furnish,  and  especially  those  which  belong  to  their  own  country. 
To  the  teachers,  however,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  history  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  select  and 
explain  better  its  mdividual  portions.  It  was  accordingly  narrated,  so  far 
as  the  time  would  admit,  in  sevenil  great  divisions:  the  primitive  period, 
the  Roman  period,  and  the  period  of  transition,  introduced  the  Swim 
confederation ;  the  heroic  or  warlike  period,  the  period  of  political  decline, 
and  the  period  of  revolution,  (sinc-e  1798,)  embraced  the  history  of  the 
confederation.  This  view  of  the  course  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  method  of  instruction  in  this  subject  ii 
founded. 


AgricuUwre. — A  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture  was  given  to  the 
sembled  teachers  by  Fellenberff  himself  The  audience  were  reminded 
of  that  wise  Omnipotence  which  presides  over  the  circle  of  human  actin- 
ty,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  incessimtly  to  prepare  man  for 
his  higher  destination,  by  rendering  all  his  efforts  dependent  on  this  pa- 
rental guidance  for  their  success ;  and  by  leading  him  through  all  the 
variety  of  events  in  the  material  world,  to  that  higher  moral  existence  for 
which  we  are  made.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  this  ar- 
rajngement,  and  the  defects  which  would  exist  in  our  education,  as  mei^ 
without  these  external  means.  He  stated  that  he  had  assumed  it  as  a 
part  of  his  task  to  illustrate,  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  in  a  rational  system 
of  agriculture,  that  man  is  called  upon  to  become  like  God — in  ffovcming 
himself,  and  in  controlling  the  material  world,  for  the  sood  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  that  he  observed  constantly  more  and  more  Uie  powerful  influ- 
ence of  well-conducted  plans  of  agriculture  exerted  in  counteracting  the 
spirit  of  indolence  and  habits  of  idleness.  The  first  subject  illustrated, 
was  the  power  which  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  agriculture 
confers  over  the  o])erations  of  nature,  by  giving  a  suitable  direction  to  the 
cares  and  labors  of  its  jpossessor ;  and  tne  wretched  slavery  of  the  ignorant 
to  the  mere  changes  of  matter,  and  to  those  effects  oS  the  elements  whieb 
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lift  Cteator  gives  us  the  capacity  in  Bome  measure  to  employ  for  our  own 
leoefiL  He  next  considered  the  best  mode  of  rendering  agriculture  a 
mas  of  exciting  mental  activity  in  the  children  and  parents  of  a  village, 
nd  of  forming  their  character.  Many  sources  of  poverty  and  sufierinjg^ 
1  Switzerland  were  pointed  out,  which  arose  from  the  neglect  of  this 
object,  and  the  intimate  connection  between  the  improvement  of  agri- 
oharej  and  the  increase  of  intelligence  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  en- 
■ged  in  it,  with  the  prosperity  and  the  free  institutions  of  the  country, 
rarioos  leading  principles  of  agriculture  were  then  taken  up;. such  as 
ha  lemovai  of  all  the  obstacles  to  vegetation — stones^  weeds,  excessive 
nler,  4lc.  ;  the  rational  preparation  and  use  of  manure ;  the  proper  form 
wd  einployment  of  the  plough ;  and  the  succession  of  crops.  The  influ- 
iDoe  of  th^  principles,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  that  com- 
MNB  the  materials  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  on  the  products  and 
Be  facility  of  labor,  were  clearly  exhibited,  and  were  illustrated  by  a  ref- 
Reoee  to  the  improved  fields  and  increased  products  of  Hofwyl.  In 
tert,  the  great  object  of  this  course  was,  not  to  teach  the  science,  but  to 
pre  such  general  views  as  should  lead  the  teachers  to  appreciate  and  in- 
eoleate  its  importance,  to  observe  and  reflect  on  the  prevailing  evils  and 
thoir  remedies,  and  to  excite  their  pupils  to  observation,  as  a  means  of 
taodering  their  very  labors  a  source  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 

A  brief  dourse  of  instruction  was  also  given  by  Fellenberg,  on  the  con" 
Mifioit  of  the  canton^  and  the  rights  cuid  duties  of  citizens.  It  would, 
aTooarse,  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Berne  constitu- 
tioa;  but  we  cannot  give  a  correct  view  of  the  spirit  of  this  course  of  in- 
ametion  without  describing  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  introduced  it 

He  observed  that  the  merely  material  interest  of  civil  and  political  life 
liniis  a  foundation  too  sandy  and  unstable  for  the  life  of  the  family  or  the 
Mtte.  A  constitution  truly  free,  and  fitted  to  promote  the  higher  moral 
cak  o£  our  existence,  can  find  no  firmer  basis,  no  more  noble  and  appro- 
priate means,  no  higher  ends,  than  in  tlie  message  of '  peace  on  earth,  and 
ffm\l  to  men,'  which  was  brought  by  our  Savior.  No  book  of  free- 
can  better  satisfy  its  true  friends  than  the  Bible,  with  its  evangelical 
complement,  if  its  instructions  and  its  objects  are  rightly  understood. 
Since  I  have  sought  here  the  sources  and  objects  of  a  constitution,  1  have 
1&  a  higher  value  than  ever  for  the  Scriptures.  The  constitution  pre- 
KDts  the  good  of  all  as  the  great  object;  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  Divine 
fDvemment  It  calls  upon  each  citizen  to  live  and  die  for  others — the 
object  of  our  Savior's  instructions  and  example.  The  Creator  makes 
no  distinction  in  the  birth  and  death  of  men;  and  the  constitution  only 
IbUows  his  example  in  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  The  Savior  teaches 
01  to  re^rd  our  fellow-men  as  members  of  the  same  family ;  the  consti- 
Qttion  simply  enforces  and  carries  out  this  principle.  It  acknowledges 
that 'the  welfare  or  misery  of  a  state  depends  on  ttie  moral  and  intellect- 
ttl  cultivation  of  its  citizens,  and  that  their  sound  education  is  among  its 
frit  duties,  and  thus  admits  the  great  principle  of  the  Gospel  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  this  world.'  Such  is  the  spirit  which  FeQenberg  wishes 
to  pervade  every  course  of  instruction." 

The  success  of  the  Normal  course  of  instruction  at  Hofwyl,  in  spite  of 
(ia  petty  jealousy  with  which  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  labors  of  its 
fcimder  was  followed  by  the  government  of  Berne,  led  to  the  establish- 
iHitiof  two  Normal  Schools  in  that  canton,  and  of  similar  institutions  in 
iMMtof  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.    Fellenberg  was  elected  a  member 

tf  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in 

1S3L    On  his  motion  the  following  article  was  introduced  into  the  funda- 

mtallaw: 
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^  The  welfsire  or  woe  of  every  state  depends  on  the  moral 
citizens.  Without  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  true  fr 
inconceivable,  and  patriotism  is  an  empty  sound.  We  must  labo 
moral  elevation,  for  the  highest  possible  cultivation  of  the  poweni 
received  from  tne  Creator,  if  we  would  partake  of  the  happineai 
free  constitution  should  afford.  The  zeabus  promotion  of  thk 
recommended  by  the  Constituent  Assemblv  to  all  future  legitl 
holding  a  higher  place  in  importance  than  all  other  objects." 

Although  the  teachers  of  the  canton  were  prohibited  by  a  fW 
Education  Department  of  the  canton  from  attending  his  Annuftl 
Course,  a  society  was  formed  in  1832,  with  the  name  of  the  **  i 
T^eachera'  Society  of  Beme?^  The  following  account  is  given 
Woodbridge,  inl834: 
BERNE  CANTONAL  SOCIETY  OP  TEACHERS. 

"  This  society  was  formed  by  the  teachers  assembled  for  inotr 
Hofwyl  in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  consisted  of  154  members,  i 
exceptions,  teachers  of  ordinary  schools.  Fellenberg  was  cho« 
dent;  and  Vehrli,  the  excellent  teacher  of  the  farm  pupils  of 
vice-president.  Its  constitution  presents,  as  the  great  obiectB  of 
ety,  union  and  co-operation  in  promoting  the  education  or  the  pec 
elevating  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  means  proposed  « 
commumcations  between  its  members,  consultations  concemiog 
modes  of  advancing  the  cause  of  schools  and  improving  the  ooa 
teachers,  and  direct  efforts  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  people  t 
fects  of  present  plans  and  methods  of  organizing  and  instructioig 
mon  schools  of  the  country. 

Among  the  important  topics  in  the  school  itself  which  are  proj 
the  Society  of  Berne,  to  be  presented  in  the  meetings  of  its  aux 
cieties,  the  first  named  is  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  oftl 
of  their  schools,  and  the  proper  means  for  their  moral  improveme 
this  purpose  they  urge  tnat  every  effort  be  made  to  give  the  pa 
9tant  employment^  and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of: 
to  preserve  a  mild  but  firm  course  of  discipline ;  and  to  promote  j 
affection  among  them.  They  urge,  that  every  branch  of  instruct 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  be  discussed  at  these  meetings ;  and  tl 
should  be  a  steady  effort  among  the  teachers  to  advance  in  h 
and  skill.  Would  that  the  last  object  could  be  impressed  i 
minds  of  the  multitude  of  teachers  in  our  country,  who  wrap  thi 
up  in  the  consciousness  of  having  attained  the  ne  plits  ultra  of 
knowledge,  or  lie  down  in  listless  apathy,  aller  their  daily  tasli 
formed,  with  no  anxiety  but  to  *  get  through'  the  business  of  to 
as  early  as  possible. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Berne  Society  of  Teachers  was  alei 
Hofwyl.  It  was  opened  by  an  interesting  address  from  the  predi 
of  truth  and  energy,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  few  opening  senli 

*  Guardians  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  personal  wealth,  of  the  cb 
our  people !  we  have  assembled  to  ratify  our  bond.  We  have 
ourselves  that  in  our  schools  shall  grow  up  a  noble,  well-taughl 
tion  of  the  people ;  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  devoted 
and  faithful  to  men ;  a  people  whose  characters  shall  not  be  un« 
the  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty  which  the  Creator  has  aM 
their  native  lanid !' 

'  In  this  great  object  we  shall  succeed  only  so  far  as  we  iblbw 
vior's  example,  and  imbibe  the  fullness  of  his  love  to  man,  and 
God,  in  forming  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  committed  to  us,  in  e: 
the  influence  of  the  school  to  every  household,  and  in  warming  tl 
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«f  parentoas  well  as  children.  Gk)d  will  reward  such  labors,  even  if  they 
ve  not  rewarded  on  earth.  The  Grod  who  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes 
the  lilies,  will  never  forsake  the  faithful  guardians  oChis  children.' 

Among  the  evils  suffgested  at  this  meeting  of  the  society,  as  reauiring 
1  remedy,  were  some  familiar  to  our  own  schools : — the  want  of  mithfm 
fisitation,  for  which  responsible  and  paid  officers  were  considered  the 
mly  remedy :  nefi^lect  and  difficulties  in  obtaining  suitable  teachers ;  im- 
Denect  school-books  and  means  of  instruction ;  me  want  of  a  periodical 
tor  teachers ;  the  unhappy  di/ilculties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the 
teacher  on  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  individuals  for  his  scanty  pay, 
tnd  claims  of  parental  dictation  oflen  founded  upon  it. 

After  the  meeting  was  closed  the  band  of  music  of  the  farm  pupils  of 
Hofwyl  called  the  assembly  to  a  repast  prepared  for  360  persons  by  the 
lilieral  founder  of  Hofwvl.  It  was  opened  by  him  with  prayer,  acknow- 
ledging the  favor  of  God  to  their  association,  and  intreatmg  his  blessing 
upon  Uieir  future  efforts.  A  scene  of  social  enjoyment  and  Tamiliar  inter- 
course then  followed,  suited  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  these  fellow-laborers  in 
ta  arduous  and  too  often  thankless  office.  Occasional  songs,  of  that  ele- 
vated and  heart-stirring  character  which  we  have  formerly  described, 
were  san^  by  the  farm  pupils,  and  united  in  by  the  chorus  of  teachers. 
We  tranuate  one  sentiment  given  by  a  teacher,  as  a  specimen  of  those 
«fiered  on  this  occasion : 

'  There  is  one  means  of  making  the  happiness,  and  the  delight,  which 
Wo  ieel  to-day,  universal!  There  is  one  unfailing  means  to  convert 
mined  iamilies  into  families  of  joy — to  dry  up  the  sources  of  poverty  and 
tiisery — and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  overwhelming  vice — to  secure  our 
fiierties,  and  those  of  our  children,  against  all  the  power  of  treachery.-^ 
ID  abort,  to  secure  the  purity  and  the  Happiness  of  tne  people.  And  this 
imfiuling  means  is.  Christian  rational  education  of  the  people,  and 
«|ieeialTy  of  the  poor.  To  all^  then,  who  understand  this  mighty  cry^  and 
ptU  their  hands  to  the  holu  work.  Long  life  !  Health  to  all  thejrtends 
smd  promoters  of  rational  education  of  the  people^  and  the  poor— far  and 
near  I  Long  life  to  them  !' 

Such  animating  sentiments  were  followed  and  impressed  by  some  of 
the  noble  'm&nnenchgren,'  or  hymns  for  male  voices,  which  the  Swiss 
^nsie  furnishes  to  cherish  social,  and  benevolent,  and  patriotic,  and  devo- 
fional  feeling,  in  place  of  the  bacchanalian  and  amatory  songs  which  so 
<iAen  disgrace  our  social  meetings. 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  a  course  of  instruction  was  given  to  teach- 
«ni  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Fellenberg.  It  was  closed  by  an  ex- 
amination, at  which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  present ;  and 
tbe  Cantonal  Society  of  Teachers  held  its  third  meeting  immediatelv 
%fter.  It  was  attended  by  200  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  or  school- 
men,  as  they  are  edl  styled  in  simple  German,  many  of  whom  were  new 
members. 

Would  that  we  could  witness  such  a  movement  in  any  considerable 
portion  of  our  own  country.  Could  we  sec  some  individual  who  had  the 
mUh  to  invite,  and  the  innuence  necessary  to  collect  such  a  body  of  teach- 
cn  to  listen  to  instruction,  and  consult  for  the  good  of  their  schools,  for 
three  months,  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  we  should  expect  more  bene6t 
m  tbe  cause  of  education  than  from  any  amount  of  school  funds;  for,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  under  pro|)er  regulation,  they  can  never  supply  the 
^*iee  of  an  intelligent,  and  well-train^  body  of  teachers. 

Since  the  above  letter  was  written.  State,  County  and  Town  Associa- 

of  Teachers  have  been  formed;  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been 

Md)  and  Normal  courses  of  instruction  and  Normal  Schools,  established. 


*    V. 
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KRUrrZLINQElf  IN  THE  CANTON  OP  THUROOTLL 


1  Normal  School  at  Kruitzlingen,  in  the  canton  of  Thurgoria,  ia 

the  direction  of  Vehrli,  who  for  several  years  had  the  charge  ol 

hool  in  Feilenberg's  establishment  at  HofwyL    Under  Vehrli's 

;ement,  this  Normal  School  has  attracted  much  attention,  not  only 

tacerland,  but  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.    The  Training 

.  at  Battersea,  near  London,  was  modeled  afler  this.    The  follow- 

x>ant  of  a  visit  to  Kruitziingen  is  taken  from  Dr.  Kay's  ^Report  on 

mning  School  at  BcUteraea^^^  in  1841. 

oormai  school  at  Kraitzlingen  is  in  the  summer  palace  of  the  fonner 
f  the  convent  of  that  name,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  about 
e  from  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  pupils  are  sent  thither  from  the  several 
lies  of  the  canton,  to  be  trained  three  years  by  Vehrli,  before  they  take 
of  the  comrocmal  schools.  Their  expenses  are  borne  in  part  by  the  com- 
•nd  partly  by  the  council  of  the  canton.  We  found  ninety  young  men, 
Illy  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in  the 
vehrli  welcomed  us  with  frankness  and  simplicity,  which  at  once  won 
(Idence.  We  joined  him  at  his  frugal  meal.  He  pointed  to  the  viands, 
were  coarse,  and  said, — "  I  am  a  peasant's  son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other 
im,  the  teacher  of  the  sons  of  the  peasantry.  You  are  welcome  to  my 
it  is  coarse  and  bomelv,  but  it  is  offered  cordially." 
tat  down  with  him.  "These  potatoes,"  he  saio,  "  are  our  own.  We 
sm  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  need  no  dainties,  for  our  appetite  is 
by  labor,  and  the  fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savory."  This  introduced 
ject  of  industry.  He  told  us  all  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  labored 
Mne  hours  in  a  garden  of  several  acres  attached  to  the  house,  and  that 
rformed  all  the  domestic  duty  of  the  household.  When  we  walked  out 
shrli,  we  found  them  in  the  garden  digging,  and  carrying  on  other  gar- 
rations,  with  great  assiduity.  Others  were  sawing  wood  into  logs,  and 
ig  it  into  billets  in  the  court-yard.  Some  brought  in  sacks  of  potatoes 
r  Daeks,  or  baskets  of  recently  gathered  vegetables.  Others  labored  in 
lesUc  duties  of  the  household. 

'  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  immediately  their  out-door  labors  terminated, 
IT  returned  in  an  orderly  manner,  with  all  their  implements,  to  the  court- 
here  having  deposited  them,  thrown  off  their  frocks,  and  washed,  they 
iMed  in  their  respective  class-rooms. 

ooQ  followed  them.  Here  we  listened  to  lessons  in  mathematics,  prov- 
diey  were  well-grounded  in  the  elementary  parts  of  that  science.  We 
m  drawing  from  models  with  considerable  slcill  and  precision,  and  heard 
sinicted  in  the  laws  of  perspective.  We  liAtened  to  a  lecture  on  the 
the  canton,  and  to  instruction  in  the  geography  of  Europe.  We  were 
d  that  their  instruction  extended  to  the  language  of  the  canton,  its  con- 
n  and  grammar,  and  especially  to  the  history  of  Switzerland ;  arithme- 
osqration ;  such  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics  as 
liable  them  to  explain  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  mechani- 
ses ;  some  acquamtance  with  astronomy.  They  had  continual  lessons 
^pgft  or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  teachmg,  which  they  practiced  in  the 
ffng  village  school.  We  were  assured  that  their  instruction  in  the  Holy 
res,  and  other  religious  knowledge,  was  a  constant  subject  of  solicitude. 
ft>Uowtng  extract  irom  Vehrli's  address  at  the  first  examination  of  the 
ia  1837,  will  best  explain  the  spirit  that  governs  the  seminary,  and  the 
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attentioD  paid  there  to  what  we  believe  has  been  too  often  n^ected  la  tkb 
eoontr^— the  edacation  of  the  heart  and  feelinpi,  as  distinct  from  the  eaMri- 
tion  or  the  intellect.    It  may  appear  Strang  to  English  habits  to  iHigaio 

eromineDt  a  place  in  an  educational  institution  to  the  following  points,  bat  Ike 
idication  here  given  of  the  superior  care  bestowed  in  the  lonnation  of  tk 
character,  to  what  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  forms  in  our  view 
the  chief  charm  and  merit  in  this  and  several  other  Swiss  seminaries,  and  ii 
what  we  have  labored  to  impress  on  the  institution  we  have  fonnded.  TotboK 
who  can  enter  into  its  vpirit,  the  following  extract  will  not  appear  tinctnnd 
with  too  sanguine  views : — 

**  The  course  of  life  in  this  seminary  is  three-fold. 

"  Isl. — Life  in  the  home  circle,  or  family  life. 

"2nd. — Life  in  the  school-room. 

"3rd. — Life  beyond  the  walls  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

"  I  place  the  family  life  first,  for  here  the  truest  education  is  imparted;  hat 
the  future  teacher  can  best  receive  that  cultivation  of  the  character  and  feelisgi 
which  will  fit  him  to  direct  those,  who  are  entrusted  to  his  care,  in  thewayiof 
piety  and  truth. 

"  A  well-arranged  family  circle  is  the  place  where  each  member,  by  ptrtid- 
pating  in  the  others'  joys  and  sorrows,  pleasures  and  misfortunes,  by  teacliiBi, 
advice,  consolation,  and  example,  is  inspired  with  sentiments  of  single-mindca- 
ness,  of  charity,  of  mutual  confidence,  of  noble  thoughts,  of  high  feeliogSt  tod 
of  virtue. 

"  In  such  a  circle  can  a  true  religious  sense  take  the  firmest  and  the  deepest 
root  Here  it  is  that  the  principles  of  Christian  feeling  can  best  be  laid,  wtere 
opportunity  is  continually  given  for  the  exercise  of  affection  and  charity,  vUek 
are  the  first  virtues  that  should  distinguish  a  teacher's  mind.  Here  it  is  tbii 
kindness  and  earnestness  can  most  surely  form  the  young  members  to  be  good 
and  intelligent  men,  and  that  each  is  most  willing  to  learn  and  receive  an  ia- 
press  from  his  fellow.  He  who  is  brought  up  in  such  a  circle,  who  thus  reecf- 
nizesall  his  fellow-mcn  as  brothers,  serves  tnem  with  willingness  wheneverK 
can,  treats  all  his  race  as  one  family,  loves  them,  and  God  their  father  above 
all,  how  richly  docs  such  a  one  scatter  blessings  around !  What  eanestsess 
does  he  show  in  all  his  doings  and  conduct,  what  devotion  especially  does  he 
display  in  the  business  of  a  teacher  I  How  differently  from  him  does  that  mUr  .-  3 
ter  enter  and  leave  his  school,  whose  feelini^  are  dead  to  a  sense  of  piety,  aD^  '^ 
whose  heart  never  beats  in  unison  with  the  joys  of  family  life.  ^       "^ 

"  Where  is  such  a  teacher  as  I  have  described  most  pleasantiv  occapied  ^        ^ 
In  his  school  amoncst  his  children,  with  them  in  the  house  of  God  ormtk*^        ^ 
ftmilv  circle,  and  wherever  he  can  be  giving  or  receiving  instruction.    A  gre^         ^ 
man  has  expressed,  perhaps  too  strongly,  *  I  never  wish  to  see  a  teacher  v^^ 
can  not  sing.'    With  more  reason  I  would  maintain,  that  a  teacher  to  whom     ~^ 
sense  of  the  pleasures  of  a  well-arranged  family  is  wanting,  and  who  fails  ^u 
recognize  in  it  a  well-grounded  religious  influence,  should  never  enter  a  schocr  -'' 
room." 

As  we  relumed  from  the  garden  with  the  f)upils  on  the  evening  of  the 
day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  court-yard  by  the  shore* 
the  lake.    The  pupils  had  ascended  into  the  class-rooms,  and  the  evening  beiik 
tranquil  and  warm,  the  windoi^-s  were  thrown  np,  and  we  shonlv  aiterw 
heard  them  sing  in  excellent  harmony.    As  soon  as  this  song  had  ceased 
sent  a  message  to  request  another,  with  which  we  had  become  familiar  in 
visits  to  the  Swiss  schools ;  and  thus,  in  succession,  we  called  for  song  al 
song  of  Nageli,  imagining  that  we  were  only  directing  them  at  their  iisaalhoo 
of  instruction  in  vocal  music.    There  was  a  great  charm  in  ihis  simple  \ 
excellent  harmony.    When  we  had  listened  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited 
to  ascend  into  the  room  where  the  pupils  were  assembled.    We  followed  hiia 
and  on  entering  the  apartment,  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover  the  Wi 
school,  during  the  period  we  had  listened,  had  been  cheering  with  songa  ' 


evening  employment  of  oeeling  potatoes,  and  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  SRC^^^^ 
vegetables  and  beans  which  tney  had  gathered  in  the  garden.    A  a  we  atoo^^^ 
there  they  renewed  their  choruses  till  prayers  were  announced.    Gnpper  hat 
been  previously  taken.    AAer  prayers,  Vehrli,  walking  about  the  apartmeBt 
convened  with  them  familiarly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  minping  ~'~^ 
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$  eoBvenadon  such  friendly  admonitioD  as  sprang  from  the  incidents,  and 
M  UiUofT  his  hands  he  recommended  them  to  the  protection  of  heaven,  and 
■■iaaed  them  to  rest. 

W«  spent  two  dava  with  great  interest  in  this  establishment  Vehrli  had 
m  oa  nislips : — **  We  are  peasant's  sons.  We  would  not  be  ignorant  of  onr 
ilH,biU  Qod  forbid  that  knowledge  should  make  us  despise  the  simplicity  of 
V  1ms.  The  earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  gather  our  food  from  her  brMSt, 
t  while  we  peasants  labor  for  our  daily  food,  we  may  learn  many  lessons 
wm  our  mother  earth.  There  is  no  knowledge  in  books  like  an  immediate 
averse  with  nature,  and  those  that  dig  the  soil  have  nearest  communion  with 
ir.  Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  this  is  the  thought  that  can  make  a  pea- 
Blfs  life  sweet,  and  his  toil  a  luxury.  I  kuow  it,  for  see  my  hands  are  homy 
Uh  toil.  The  lot  of  men  is  very  equal,  and  wisdom  consists  in  the  discovery 
'  tke  tmth  that  what  is  wilhoul  is  not  the  source  of  sorrow,  but  that  which  is 
Hhin.  A  peasant  may  be  happier  than  a  prince  if  his  conscience  be  pure  before 
iad,  tnd  he  learn  not  only  contentment,  but  joy,  in  the  life  of  labor  which  is  to 
imire  him  for  the  life  of  heaven." 

This  was  the  theme  always  on  Vehrli's  lips.  Expressed  with  more  or  less 
siqricaity,  his  main  thought  seemed  to  be  that  poverty,  rightly  understood, 
■•  DO  misfortune.  He  regarded  it  as  a  sphere  of  human  exertion  and  human 
bit  preparatory  to  the  change  of  existence,  butoflfering  its  own  sources  of  en- 
rfnent  as  abundantly  as  any  other.  "  We  are  all  equal,"  he  said,  "  before 
tod;  why  should  the  son  of  a  peasant  envy  a  prince,  or  the  lily  an  oak ;  are 
ley  not  ooth  God's  creatures  V* 

we  were  greatly  charmed  in  this  school  by  the  union  of  comparatively  high 
iflllectaal  attainments  among  the  scholars,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  liie, 
lA  eheerfalness  in  the  humblest  menial  labor.  Their  food  was  of  the  coarsest 
Imeter,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables,  soups,  and  very  brown  bread.  They 
IN  between  four  and  five,  took  three  meals  in  the  day,  the  last  about  six,  and 
iUnd  to  rest  at  nine.  They  seemed  happy  in  their  lot. 
Some  of  the  other  normal  schools  of  Switzerland  are  remarkable  for  the  same 
iMlicity  in  their  domestic  arrangements,  though  the  students  exceed  in  their 
ilAeetaal  attainments  all  notions  prevalent  in  England  of  what  should  be 

3 hi  In  such  schools.    Thus  in  the  normal  school  oi  the  canton  of  Berne  the 
Is  worked  in  the  fields  during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  spent  the  rest  in 
lectaal  labor.    They  were  clad  in  the  coarsest  dresses  of  the  peasantry, 
wooden  shoes,  and  were  without  stockings.    Their  intellectual  attain- 
however,  would  have  enabled  them  to  put  to  shame  the  masters  of  most 
best  elementary  schools. 

h  men,  we  felt  assured,  would  go  forth  cheerfully  to  their  humble  village 

to  spread  the  doctrine  which  Vehrli  taught  of  peace  and  contentment  in 

iltaoas  exertion ;  and  men  similarly  trained  appeared  to  us  best  fitted  for  fhe 

of  reclaiming  the  pauper  youth  of  Englana  to  the  virtues,  and  restoring 

to  the  happiness,  of  her  best  instructed  peasantry. 


A  brother  of  Dr.  Kay,  in  his  "  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and 
farope,**  thus  speaks  of  Vehrli : 

*  I  saw  Vehrli  twice.  The  first  time  I  found  him  clad  in  a  plain  coarse 
Med  Test,  at  work  upon  his  fields ;  and  on  my  second  visit,  he  was  busily 
m^kged  with  his  boys  in  repairing  the  plam  wooden  furniture  of  his 
Ifose,  and  the  handles,  &c.,  of  his  farming  tools.  He  said  to  me, '  You 
■Mt  not  expect  to  find  any  grandeur  in  our  house ;  my  boys  are  all  to  be 
BMged  among  our  peasants,  and  I  teach  them  to  sympathize  with  those 
nm  whom  they  must  associate  hereafter,  by  accustommg  them  and  my- 
rilTto  simple  peasants'  lives.'  On  my  first  visit  I  dined  with  him.  The 
Hands  were  of  the  plainest  possible  Kind,  but  Vehrli  reminded  me  that 
the  laborer's  fare  was  no  better,  and  that  therefore  the  laborer's  compan- 

taad  teacher  ought  to  be  satisfied.    The  result  of  this  simple  iile  is, 
while  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  schoolmasters,  who  have  been 
ednirably  instructed  at  Normal  schools,  out  who  have  never  had  the  ad- 
of  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  habits  which  Vehrli's  popils 
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receive,  often  become  discontented  ^th  the  drudgery  of  a  schndhnafllel' 
life,  the  young  men,  who  have  left  Vehrli's  school  are  found  to  persevar 
with  cheerfulness  and  Christian  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  instruction  u 
social  reformation. 

Throughout  Switzerland,  Vehrli's  school  is  looked  on  as  the  pattan 
and  in  all  the  other  Normal  Schools  they  are  gradually  adopting  his  view 
relative  to  the  education  of  the  teachers. 

1  have  thus  particularly  noticed  the  necessity  of  a  great  simplicitf  fi 
the  daily  life  or  a  pupil-teacher,  as  I  fear  this  important  part  of  a  kIkmI 
master's  training  is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  several  ofthe  tew  Norm 
schools  we  at  present  possess.  We  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  perfedd; 
easy  thing  for  a  man,  who  has  acquired  habits  of  life  fitting  him  for  tiii 
higher  circles  of  society,  to  associate  with  the  poor,  without  any  previoa 
training.  No  mistake  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  religioa 
education  ofthe  poor.  An  instructed  man,  accustomed  for  several  yeu 
to  the  society  of  intellectual  professors  and  companions,  without  havmi 
any  thing  to  remind  him  of,  still  less  to  habituate  him  to  communicatioi 
with,  the  humble  class  among  whom  he  is  afterward  to  live,  must  §bt 
considerable  reluctance,  it*  not  decided  disgust,  when  he  finds  hinMd 
called  on  to  associate  with  the  simple,  rude,  and  uneducated  poor.  T< 
enable  him  to  do  this,  requires  as  careful  a  training  as  to  enable  him  ti 
teach ;  and  although  men  are  found,  whose  sense  of  duty  and  whow 
Christian  philanthropy  triumph  over  the  defects  of  their  education,  yet,  ti 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  dissimilarity  of  tastes  between  the  teacher  UM 
his  associates,  must  at  least  curtail  his  power  of  doing  good,  even  if  i 
does  not  actually  cause  him  to  neglect  altogether  the  principal  of  his  dn 
ties,  from  that  natural  repugnance  which  he  cannot  surmount  To  tead 
the  poor  effectively,  we  must  choose  the  teachers  from  among  thcmselret 
and  during  their  education  we  must  continually  accustom  them  to  (Am 
humble  character  of  their  former  lives,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  futon 
associates.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  clearly  underatOM 
this  truth.  She  has  perceived  from  the  first,  with  that  sagacity  whid 
has  marked  all  her  worldly  policy,  that  to  obtain  men  who  would  reall] 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  poor,  and  who  would  feel  no  difgni 
for  the  greatest  duty  of  a  priest's  life,  the  visitation  ofthe  meanest  hoveli 
she  must  take  her  teachers  from  the  poor  themselves,  and  keep  their  mJndt 
continually  habituated  to  a  toilsome  and  humble  life,  whilst  receiving  eda 
cation  fittms  them  to  be  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people.  The  greatei 
part,  therefore,  of  her  priests  are  chosen  from  the  poorer  classes.  Thi 
poor  know  that  these  priests  can  understand  their  necessities,  can  sympa 
thize  with  their  sufferings,  and  can  visit  their  simple  firesides  witboir 
disgust.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  peasant  respects  hii 
priest  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  office  he  fills  and  for  the  educatioi 
ne  has  received,  there  is  none  of  that  painful  sense  of  separatk>n  betwea 
them,  which  exists,  where  the  peasant  feels  that  his  religious  ministei 
belongs  to  another  class  and  can  never  perfectly  comprehend  the  sitoit 
tion,  the  wants,  and  the  troubles  of  the  poor.  Still  less  does  such  a  rail 
gous  minister  feel  any  difiiculty  in  his  communications  with  the  poor 
He  visits  the  meanest  hovel  without  disgust,  he  associates  with  Ifai 
laborer  without  any  danger  of  exhibiting  an  insolent  air  of  worldly  mxft 
riority,  and  knowing  what  a  laborer's  feelings  are,  he  communicates  wm 
him  without  embarrassment,  without  reserve,  and  above  all,  witbool 
supercil  iousness. 

in  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  priest  is  not  only  the  spirit' 
ual  adviser,  but  he  is  also  the  friend  and  companion  ofthe  laborer,  and 
that  loo,  naturally,  without  any  difficulty  to  himself,  and  with  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.    An  Englishman  would  scarcely  believe  me,  were  1 
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io  describe  how  the  priests,  in  the  Catholic  cantons,  may  be  seen  associa- 
ting with  the  peasants. 

Jn  this  country,  where  the  clergyman  is  so  far  separated  from  the  poor 
nan  by  his  station  in  society,  his  associations,  habits,  and  education,  it  be- 
comes doubly  important  that  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Church  should  be  a 
connecting  link  between  the  clergyman  and  his  flock.  He  ought  to  be  the 
JidJQtant  of  the  clergyman,  capable  by  his  education  to  be  indeed  his 
flMstanl,  and  strictly  united  by  his  habits  tk>  the  poor,  among  whom  he 
«)ught  with  cheerfulness  to  labor. 

Deeply  grieved  am  1,  then,  to  see  that  in  some  of  our  Normal  schools 
we  have  not  only  abandoned  the  idea  of  labor  being  a  necessary  part  of 
Mhe  discipline  of  a  Normal  school,  but  that  we  are  accustoming  the  pupil- 
Keachers  to  manners  of  dress  and  living  far,  far  above  those  of  the  poor, 
svDong  whom  they  must  afterward  live,  and  with  whom  they  ought 
continually  to  associate.  The  life  of  a  pupil-teacher  in  a  Normal  school 
«3a£ht  to  be  such,  that  when  he  leaves  it  for  his  village  school,  he  shall 
find  his  new  posiUon  one  of  greater  ease  and  comfort  than  the  one  he  has 
lei^and  that  he  may  feel  no  disgust  for  the  laborious  drudgery  that  must 
Sail  to  his  lot  in  such  a  situation. 

M.  Prosper  Dumont,  in  his  treatise*  on  Normal  Schools,  published  in 
Yaris,  in  1841,  commends  the  Normal  School  of  Vehrli,  "  as  an  excellent 
Knodel  for  educating  teachers  for  country  schools."  So  profoundly  was 
Mae  impressed  by  the  character  of  this  practical  educator,  and  the  results 
^of  his  teaching  and  cxample,that  he  regards  Vehrli  "as  a  beautiful  exam- 
^e  of  the  Normal  teacher, — the  religious  and  well-informed  laborer,  ca- 
llable of  demonstrating,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  to  working  men,  that 
^snlightened  and  elevated  sentiments  are  not  incompatible  with  manual 
£abor.  All  is  here  combined  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  a  country 
teacher;  the  example  is  always  placed  by  the  side  of  the  precept;  all 
instmption  is  mutually  connected,  and  illustrative  of  each  other;  the 
cnoral,  mental,  and  physical  development  go  along  together.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  pedagogic—the  pupil  teacher  imbibes  the  spirit  of  his  vo- 
^^tion  at  every  pore.  That  which  strikes  most  is  the  happy  application 
^af  the  best  principles  of  education,  and  the  profoundly  Christian  spirit,  with- 
^xat  ostentation,  which  characterizes  every  portion  of  the  detail." 

Vehrli  was  still  laboring  in  his  vocation  at  Kruitzlingen  in  1849,  at  the 
of  sixty,  with  the  same  simplicity  of  life,  the  same  singleness  of  pur- 
and  the  same  noble  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  opening  of  his 
at  Hofwyl. 

We  add  a  Table  exhibiting  the  allotment  of  time  in  each  week  of  the 
Oonrse  of  Instruction  at  Kruitzlingen,  in  the  summer  of  1836. 


*M.  Dumont  received  the  prize  oflfercd  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ieta,'in  1638,  for  the  best  discussion  of  the  ouestion :  **  What  degree  of  perfection 
tlw  establishment  of  primary  Normal  Schools  acquire,  considering  them  in  their  rs- 
-1  to  the  moral  education  of  youth  •"     .      ^      ,  .  ,«.•.,        .      «. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  *'  De  I'Education  Populairt  «t  des  Ecoles  Noimalet  Ilt- 
Paris,l841. 
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KU8SNACHT,  IN  THE  CANTON  OP  ZURICH. 


The  Nonnal  School  at  Russnacht  is  about  a  league  from  the  town  of 
Zurich,  and  the  building  are  prettily  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name.  This  institution  was  re-organized  in  1836,  though  the 
modifications  made  have  been  rather  in  the  details  than  in  the  general 

rciples.  It  now  consists  of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatory  school 
this  seminary,  and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to 
Bc^lv  teachers  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  canton, 
and  daring  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered  in  the  semi- 
nary to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  their 
vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Normal  School  is  vested  by  the 
legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education,  who  appoint  a  committee  of 
superintendence  from  their  own  body.  This  committee  visits  the  school, 
at  least  once  a  month,  attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects 
its  management.  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education.  He  examines  the  can- 
didates for  admission,  inspects  the  classes  of  the  seminary,  and  of  the 
schools  attached  to  it,  and  lectures  in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older 
teachers.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  reports  half-yearly 
the  state  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  moreover 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superintendence.  There  are 
three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  number  of  assistants.  These 
teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  in  and 
out  of  school-hours.  There  are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which 
the  director  presides.  The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the 
seminary  render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount  The  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  reside  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  itt*  masters.  All 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lecture,  and  regular  exercise,  is 
pasKd  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Normal  School,  a  youth  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  morals,  intellectual,  and  physical 
<l!ialities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.     He  must  have  spent  two  years 
in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruction  (railed  here  secondary)  m  the 
model  school,  or  some  equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  Normal  School,  which  gives  a  preference 
to  the  candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.     The  examination  of 
candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  in  presence  of  the  committee 
of  laperintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their  body.     The  formal  right 
«r  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however,  vested  alone  m  the  council  of  ed- 
ucation.    The  subjects  of  examination  are  Bible  history,  speaking  and 
reading,  grammar,  the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natural  phi- 
loaophy,  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.    The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pupiu  who 
nay  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  candidates  are  selected. 
Tliere  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
«xty  Swiss  francs,  (forty-eight  dollars,)  and  thirty  of  half  that  sum. 
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Natives  who  are  admitted  all  receive  their  instruction  gratis.  If  thert  i 
room  in  the  school,  foreigners  may  be  received,  paying  twelve  dollars  pc 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  m 
visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  stipeodil 
ries  are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton  two  years ;  a  very  woi 
emte  return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  Normal  School,  one  of  tw 
years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the  lower  primar 
schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher  primary  schools.  Tti 
courses  begin  in  April  and  continue^  with  seven  weeks  of  vacatioi 
throughout  the  year.  The  subjects  of  mstruction  are :  Religious  instrcM 
tion,  German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  histor 
and  philosophy,  pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instnimenti 
music.  French  is  only  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three  yean 
course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regularly  taught  an 
practised. 

There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  art  of  buildinj 
once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those  who  learn  instrumentl 
music  have  lessons  two  hours  and  a  half  every  week,  and  two  houra< 
Sunday  arc  occupied  with  singing  in  concert.  One  of  the  teachers  dn 
votes  two  extra  hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  papi! 
in  their  studies,  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and  the  papi 
are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the  institution,  they  ai 
arranged  in  three  grades ;  the  first,  of  those  who  have  gone  very  satis&c 
torily  through  the  school,  the  second,  of  those  who  have  passed  satisfai 
torily,  and  the  third,  of  those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standan 
Certificates  of  the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  an 
vacant  primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the  pupils  tali 
regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  atUichcd  to  the  seminar] 
These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  1 
nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at  which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  1 
attend  the  school  ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contaic 
pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  iiistructio 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  stnking  results.  Th 
lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously  kept  separate,  a 
in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  I 
keep  the  different  subjects  constantly  before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  < 
geography  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  gran 
mar,  natural  history,  of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circl 
of  elementary  instruction.  The  Pcstalozzian  lessons  on  form  are  mad 
the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  ^ood  success.  The  lowest  class  is  taugh 
to  speak  correctly,  and  to  spell  oy  the  phonic  method,  to  divide  words  int 
syllables,  and  thus  to  count,  lo  number  the  lessons.  To  make  form 
and  combine  them,  and  thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  Th 
second  passes  to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writin| 
the  lessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and  grammai 
Reading  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce  accuracy  in  the  lattei 
which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language  has  been  corrupted  into  a  dn 
lect,  as  the  German  has  in  northern  Switzerland.  Movaole  letters  ar 
used  to  give  exercises  in  spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Peati 
iozzian  exercises  in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  hav 
learned  to  write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  Kept  esD 
ployed  intellectually,  as  well  as  mechsmicaljy,  by  one  teacher.  In  read 
ing,  the  understanaing  of  every  thinff  read  is  insisted  upon,  and  thedaa 
bwks  are  graduated  accordingly.  I  never  saw  more  intelligence  an 
rmndmem  displayed  by  children  than  in  all  these  exercises ;  it  aflbrdi  i 
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•Iron^  contrast  to  the  dullness  of  schools  in  which  they  are  taught  me- 
efaantcally.  The  same  principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classes,  and 
are  transplanted  into  the  schools  bv  the  young  teachers,  who  act  here  ai 
assistants.  The  examination  of  the  second  school  in  Bible  history,  with 
iti  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons ;  in  composition,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand-\vTiting ;  and  the  music  les- 
son, at  all  of  which  the  director  was  so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  present, 
were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in  them  at  certam  periods ; 
the  director  also  gives  lessons,  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  repeat  in 
his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  the  elementary  courses  are  ex- 
tended, and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary  spend  two 
years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in  receiving  instruction  in 
ttie  "  secondai^  school"  under  the  special  charge  of  the  director  of  the 
leminary.  This  establishment  has  furniehed,  during  three  years  of  full 
activity,  two  hundred  teachers  to  tlie  cantonal  primary  schools.  Theae 
youn^  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  found  by  the  courses  of 
repetition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  and  who 
receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  schools  must  thus  be  rapidly  regener- 
ated throughout  the  canton,  and  the  education  of  the  people  raised  to  the 
standard  of  their  wants  as  republicans. 
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HOLLAND. 


t  impulse  to  improved  primary  instnictbn  in  Holland  was 
line  benevolent  citizens  of  Groningen,  who,  in  1784^  fomided 
sty  for  the  Public  Good."  They  were  encouraged  and 
by  the  government,  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  school  books, 
[masters,  and  excite  attention  to  the  state  of  schools.  In  1806 
I  edicts  and  regulations,  published  from  time  to .  time,  were 
to  a  law,  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  and  were  generalized  for  the 
f  the  country  at  large.  The  French  invasion  curtailed  the 
lied  to  education ;  still  the  Dutch  system  was,  as  early  as  1813, 
»rthy  of  a  special  inquiry  by  Commissioners  deputed  from  the 
of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  was  M.  Cuvier,  who  reported 
all  admiration  respecting  it.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
rst  care  of  the  king  was  directed  to  the  state  of  public  educa* 
by  the  law  of  that  year  was  restored  to  the  footing  of  180d. 
rince  was  divided  into  educational  districts,  and  a  school  in* 
B  appointed  to  each  district  A  provincial  School  Commis- 
amed  from  among  the  leading  inhabitants  of  each  province  to 
with  the  inspectors,  and  a  sum  was  charged  on  the  budget  for 
onal  outlay,  from  which  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  commis- 
re  to  be  defrayed. 

^emments  of  the  towns  and  provinces  were  charged  with  the 
ntaining  the  schools,  for  which  they  provide  in  their  local  bud* 
ichers  were  classified  into  four  ranks,  according  to  their  qualifi. 
.  acquirements,  and  received  their  appointments  from  Govern* 
mm  was  also  destined  for  the  encouragement  of  associations  of 
ho  were  to  meet  to  confer  on  school  management,  to  visit  each 
3ols,  and  to  study  in  common  the  duties  incumbent  on  their 

t  known  methods  of  instruction  were  sought  and  tried,  and  a 
of  the  best  school  books  was  prepared  and  published  in  the 
he  year  1814. 

%  prize  was  offered  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Public  Good,"  for  the 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  monitorial  trph 
le  simultaneous  or  class  system  of  instruction.  The  prize  was 
>  a  dissertation  by  M.  Visser,  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools  in 
In  this  essay,  the  system  of  monitorial  instructbn  is  analyzed^ 
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and  proved  to  be  unsound  on  every  point  which  bears  upon  educatknio 
the  best  sense  of  that  term.  This  essay  was  pu  blished  and  widely  disUib- 
uted  by  the  society,  and  contributed  to  form  and  strengthen  the  opinioD 
which  prevails  in  Holland,  against  the  method  of  mutual  instruction. 

In  1S16  the  Normal  School  at  Haarlem  was  established,  to  supply  a 
deficiency  which  was  felt  for  the  training  of  teachers,  through  the  ioflo- 
ence  of  M.  Van  der  Ende,  who  is  esteemed  the  father  of  education  in 
Holland.  A  similar  institution  had  previously  been  commenced  on  a 
small  scale  at  Groningen,  by  the  Society  of  Public  Grood.  Up  to  the  ei- 
tablishmentof  the  Normal  School  at  Groningen,  teachers  had  been  trained 
in  Holland,  by  serving  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  from  the  age  of  14  to  16  or 
18,  as  assistants  in  the  larger  schools,  during  the  day,  and  receiving  a 
course  of  special  instruction,  for  one  hour  every  evening.  This,  as  (arm 
it  goes,  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  mode  of  professional  training.  But  the 
experience  of  fifteen  years  satisfied  her  statesmen  and  educators,  that 
this  was  not  sufiicient  It  made  good  schoolmasters,  but  not  inquiring  and 
creative  teachers.  It  produced  rather  routine  than  intelligent  teacbiqg} 
and  arrested  the  progress  of  improvement,  by  perpetuating  only  the  metlh 
ods  of  those  schools  in  which  the  young  teachers  had  been  practiced  at  ai- 
sistants.  To  obviate  this  tendency,  and  to  give  to  teachers  a  broader 
and  firmer  basis  of  attainments  and  principles.  Normal  Schools  were  es- 
tablished. The  two  modes  are  now  continued  together,*  and  in  connee- 
tion  with  the  stimulus  of  the  severe  examination  through  which  all  teaelh 
ers  must  pass,  and  of  the  direct  and  constant  inspection  to  which  all  schol- 
ars are  subjected,  they  have  made  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland 
inferior  to  none  other  in  Europe.  President  Bache,  in  his  Report  on  Edu- 
cation in  Europe,  pronounces  them  superior  to  those  of  the  same  clasi  in 
any  of  the  European  states. 

The  attendance  of  children  is  not  made  compulsory  on  parents,  but, 
what  is  equivalent  to  such  an  enactment,  it  is  provided  by  law,  that  ootr 
door  relief  shall  noihe  administered  to  any  family,  where  children  are  al- 
lowed to  run  wild  in  the  streets,  or  grow  up  as  vagrants,  or  are  employed 
in  any  factory  without  a  previous  elementary  training. 

The  schools  are  not  made  free  to  parents  by  governmental  contribu- 
tion or  local  taxation,  although  both  of  these  modes  of  supporting  schoob 
are  resorted  to.  The  schools  are  in  the  first  place  made  good,  by  pco- 
viding  for  the  employment  of  only  well-qualified  teachers,  and  then  tlM 
schools,  thus  made  good,  are  open  to  all  parents  without  exception  or  dia- 
tinction,  and  all  arc  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee,  which  the  govemineot 
provides  shall  not  be  large  in  any  case.  The  result  is  universal  edoea- 
lion  throughout  Holland.  In  Haarlem,  with  a  population  of  21,000  ia 
1840,  there  was  not  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  inteUect,  wfaa 
oould  not  both  read  and  write,  and  this  is  true  throughout  Holland,  aoooi^ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  intelligent  travelers,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  fti* 
lowing  official  table,  ()>age  100,)  as  to  the  school  attendance  in  184& 
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The  foperiority  of  public  elementary  instruction  in  Holland,  is  attribu- 
ad,  by  her  own  educators,  and  by  intelligent  foreigners,  who  have  visited 
■r  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  large  towns,  to  that 
yalem  of  special  inspection,  combined  with  specific  and  enforced  prepa- 
■lion  of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  subsequent  gradation 
frank  and  pay,  according  to  character  and  skill,  which  has  now  been  in 
peration  nearly  half  a  century,  ever  since  the  first  school  law  of  the  Ba- 
nrian  Republic,  in  1806.  drawn  up  by  that  wise  statesman,  M.  Van  der 
*rim.  The  following  extracts  will  give  at  once  this  testimony,  and  an 
itfelligent  account  of  the  system  of  inspection. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  "  Report  to  the  French  Government  on  the  eatcUh 
kkment  of  Public  Instruction  in  HoUand^^^  in  ISll,  ailer  speaking  with 
ipeeial  commendation  of  the  system  of  inspection,  remarks : 

"  The  government  is  authorized  to  grant  to  each  province  a  certain 
■m  to  meet  the  compensation,  and  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  meeting 
f  the  inspectors.  The  mode  of  choosing  them  is  excellent;  they  are 
■ken  from  clergymen,  or  laymen  of  education,  who  have  signalized  them- 
aires  by  their  mterent  in  the  education  of  children,  and  skill  in  the  local 
aanagcment  of  schools ;  from  the  teachers  who  have  distinguished  them- 
atreii  in  their  vocation  ;  and  in  the  large  towns,  from  the  professors  of  the 
Umrersities  and  higher  grade  of  schoote." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hickson,  now  Principal  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Liver- 
KmL  in  an  "  Account  of  tlie  Dutch  and  German  Schools^'^  published  in 
1840,  remarks : 

*  In  Holland,  education  is,  on  the  whole,  more  faithfully  carried  out 
linn  in  most  of  the  German  States,  and  we  may  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ii^the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  ^institutions  in  which  Hoi- 
Ind,  although  possessing  two,  is  still  deficient,)  the  Dutch  schoolmasters 
na  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
Uon  consequently  in  a  more  efficient  state.  This  superiority  we  attribute 
entirely  to  a  better  syHtem  of  inspection.  In  Prussia,  the  inspectors  of 
Kfaools  are  neither  suUicicntly  numerous,  nor  are  their  powers  sufficiently 
intensive.  Mr.  Streiz.  the  inspector  for  the  province  of  Posen,  confessed 
lo  us  the  impossibility  of  personally  visiting  every  one  of  the  1,635  schools 
ia  his  district  and  admitted  that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  returns,  to  depend 
IS  a  ^eat  extent  upon  the  reports  of  local  school  committees.  In  liol- 
land,  inspection  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  io- 
iCnietion  rests. 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  there  can  be 
■a  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  equal  to  those  whose  daily  em- 
{loyroent  consists  in  visiting  schools,  and  comparing  the  merits  of  difier- 
eat  plans  of  instruction.  But  the  power  given  to  Uie  inspector  does  not 
tad  nere :  by  virtue  of  his  ofiicc  he  is  a  member  of  every  local  board,  and 
when  vacant  situations  in  schools  are  to  be  filled  up,  a  new  examination 
ii  bstituted  before  him  into  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates.  It  is 
vpsn  his  motion  that  the  appointment  is  made,  and  upon  his  report  to  the 
^gher  authorities  a  master  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct. 
Tnrough  his  influence  children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
adiools  he  visits,  are  transferred,  as  pupils,  to  the  Normal  Schools,  in  or- 
lisr  to  be  trained  for  masters ;  and  through  his  active  agency  all  improved 
pkuis  or  methods  of  instruction  are  diffused  throughout  the  various  insti- 
talaons  of  the  country." 
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M.  Comio,  in  a  Report  to  the  minister  of  PnbKc  Initniction  in  Fraaee, 
in  1836,  ^  on  the  state  of  Educaiion  in  HoUand^^  while  giving  a  prefb- 
ence  to  the  school  law  of  Prussia,  in  its  provision  for  Normal  Scshods,  and 
the  classification  of  public  schools,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  As 
higher  class  of  primary  schools,  assigns  the  palm  to  Holland,  in  the  nut- 
ter of  school  inspection. 

"  The  provincial  boards  of  primary  instraction,  with  their  great  and  varioM 
powers,  constitute,  in  mv  mind,  the  chief  superiority  of  the  Dutch  over  the  Pros* 
sian  law.  They  resemble  the  Schul^oUegium^  which  forms  a  part  of  every  pro* 
vincial  consistory  in  Prussia ;  but  they  are  far  better,  for  the  SckuIrcoUegtMim'vk 
not  composed  oi  inspectors.  It  sends  out  some  of  its  members  to  inspect,  as 
occasion  requires,  but  inspection  is  not  its  function.  It  judges  from  writtca 
documents,  and  not  from  ocular  proof,  and  is  generally  obliged  to  rely  ajmt 
the  sole  testimony  of  the  member  sent  to  inspect;  whereas  in  Holland,  ik 
board,  being  both  inspectors  and  judges  of  inspections,  are  on  the  one  hasd 
better  judges,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  in  a  oon- 
stant  routine  of  inspection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  better  inspecton, 
by  what  they  learn  at  the  board,  when  acting  as  judges  and  governors,  a  com- 
bmation  eminently  practical,  and  uniting  what  is  almost  every  where  seps- 
rated.         »        •        •        •        • 

Every  inspector  resides  in  his  own  district,  and  he  is  bound  to  inspect  evoy 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  he  has  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schoolta 
eveiy  grade  within  the  district.  Without  his  approval  no  one  can  either  bet 
public  or  a  private  teacher;  and  no  public  ox  private  teacher  can  retain  his  situ* 
tion,  or  be  promoted,  or  receive  any  gratuity ;  for  no  commissioner  has  mf 
power  in  his  absence,  and  he  is  either  the  chairman  or  the  influential  member 
of  all  meetings  that  are  held.  He  is  thus  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  pri* 
mary  Instruction  in  his  particular  district.  He  is  required  to  rej^ir  thiM 
times  a  year  to  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  meet  the  other  distnct  innee- 
tors  of  the  province,  and  a  conference  is  held,  the  governor  of  the  pronsoe 
presiding,  wnich  lasts  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  eaek 
Inspector  reads  a  report  upon  the  state  of  his  district,  and  brings  before  ibe 
meeting  all  such  questions  as  belong  to  them.  As  each  province  has  its  OVB 
particular  code  of  regulations  for  its  primary  schools,  founded  upon  the  law 
and  its  general  regulations,  the  provincial  board  examines  whether  all  the  pio- 
ceedings  of  the  several  inspectors  have  been  conformable  to  that  particular  code; 
they  look  to  the  strict  and  uniform  execution  of  the  code ;  they  pass  soeh 
measures  as  belong  to  them  to  originate,  and  they  draw  up  the  annual  report 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  central  administration,  and  submit  such  amend- 
ments as  appear  to  them  necessary  or  useful,  and  of  which  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  constituted  the  judge,  tinder  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  there  is  t 
high  functionary,  the  Inspector-general  of  Primary  Instruction ;  and  fromtiiie 
to  time  a  general  meeting  is  summoned  by  the  government,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hague,  to  which  each  provincial  board  sends  a  deputy ;  and  thcL^,  from  the  Is- 
spector-geueral  of  the  Hague,  down  to  the  local  mspector  of  the  smallest  dit* 
trict,  the  whole  of  the  primary  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  inspectois. 
Each  inspector  has  charge  of  nis  own  di.strict,  each  provincial  board  has  chaife 
of  its  province ;  and  the  general  meeting,  which  may  be  called  the  assembff 
of  the  states-general  of  primary  instruction,  has  charge  of  the  whole  Idi^ 
dom.  All  these  authorities  are,  in  their  several  degrees,  analogous  in  tbw 
nature;  for  all  are  public  functionaries,  all  are  paid  and  responsible  offioefs* 
The  district-inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  Board  of  Commissiooef>; 
and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Inspector-general  and  the  Minister  of  the  !>* 
tenor.  In  this  learned  and  verv  simple  hierarchy  the  ).K)wers  of  every  meaibtf 
are  clearly  defined  and  limited.^' 

Mr.  George  NichoUs,  in  a  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  LaboriH 
Poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium,^^  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissionen  ^ 
England,  in  1838,  remarks : 

*'  The  measures  adopted  in  Holland  to  promote  the  education  of  all  cUtfS^ 
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ktve  apparentlj  resoited  fhnoi  the  conviction  that  the  moral  and  social  charae- 
lir  of  the  people,  their  intelligeoce,  and  their  capacity  for  increasing  the  resoor- 
CM  of  the  country,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
fkey  are  trained  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  several  duties.  The  state  has  not 
imltiid  education  actually  obligatory  upon  the  municipalities,  neither  has  it 
leqaiied  evidence  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  any 
tdncational  tesl^  for  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  pervades  the  entire 
Bonunanity — it  is  sought  by  the  poor  for  their  children,  with  an  eamesmess  simi- 
bar  to  that  observed  in  the  more  wealthy  classes  in  other  countries;  and  in 
Holland,  the  direct  interference  of  government  is  confined  to  regulating  the 
■ode  of  instruction,  by  means  of  an  organized  system  of  inspection. 

This  sjrstem,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
kit  certainly  some  advantages.  The  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  judging  for 
themselves,  have,  in  the  certificate  given  to  every  schoolmaster,  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that  the  person  to  whom  they  send  their  children  is  not  an  ignorant 
riharlatan,  professing  to  teach  what  he  has  never  learned,  and  in  the  next  place 
kaecures  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  a  much  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  than  they  would  receive  if,  as  with  us,  every  broken-down 
llldesman  could  open  a  school  when  able  to  do  nothing  else.  This  exclusion 
•f  absolute  incapacity  is  also  a  means,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  of  raising  the 
character  uf  the  profes.sion  in  popular  estimation.  With  us,  any  man  can  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  as  easily  as  he  can  a  coal-merchant,  by  simply  putting  a 
biass  plate  on  his  door ;  but  in  Holland,  (and  the  same  system  is  very  general 
it  Germany,)  some  degree  of  study  is  rendered  indispensable,  and  the  whole 
dass,  therefore,  stand  out  frum  the  rest  of  the  community  as  men  of  superior  at- 
ttinmenis,  and  enjoy  that  consideration  which  men  of  cultivated  minds  every- 
vkere  command,  when  not  surrounded  by  coadjutors  below  rather  than  above 
Ihc  common  level. 

bi  Holland,  theie  is  no  profession  that  ranks  higher  than  that  of  a  school- 
■aster,  and  a  nobleman  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  command  more  respect 
Ikan  is  paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
IW  same  personal  consideration  is  extended  to  the  assistant  teacher  or  usher. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  difierence  in  the  position  of  persons  of  this  class 
ihoad,  from  their  lot  at  home,  when  we  were  visiting  a  school  for  the  middle 
dasses  at  Hesse-Cassel.  The  school  contained  200  children,  and  was  supported 
Btrtly  by  the  town  and  the  government,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of  the  schol- 
lis.  The  charge  for  daily  instruction  was  from  Is.  8d.  to  5s.  per  month.  The 
dkOdren  were  distributed  m  six  classcss — to  each  class  a  separate  master  or  as- 
liBant  teacher.  We  were  conducted  over  the  establishment  by  the  head  master 
or  director  of  the  school,  and  the  first  thing  which  drew  our  attention  was  the  ex- 
ticme  ceremony  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  each  of  the  assistant  mas- 
ton,  and  the  many  apologies  made  by  the  professor  for  interrupting  them,  although 
htt  for  a  moment,  in  their  important  labors.  We  saw  those  treated  as  equab, 
vbo  are  in  England  oAen  estimated  as  only  on  a  rank  with  grooms  or  upper 
■rrants. 

The  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as  connected  with  education, 
blhat  which  relates  to  school  inspection.  All  who  have  ever  been  anxious  either 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  or  to  improve  its  character,  will  appre- 
ehtfe  the  importance  of  the  frequent  periodical  visits  of  persons  having  a  knowl- 
•ffe  of  what  education  is,  and  who  are  therefore  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
noont  and  kind  of  instruction  given.  Let  a  school  established  by  voluntary 
Nbscriptions  be  placed  to-day  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  if  no  vigilance  be 
Oercised  by  its  founders,  and  if  the  master  be  neither  encouraged  nor  stimula- 
tol  to  exertion  by  their  presence,  his  salary  will  speedily  be  converted  into  a 
tecure,  and  the  school  will  degenerate  to  the  lowest  pomt  of  utility." 

Professor  Bache,  in  his  "  Report  on  Education  in  Ettrope,'*^  in  1838,  to 
tbe  Trustees  of  Girard  College,  remarks: 

• 

"The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly  interesting  to 
la  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascending  series ;  beginning  with  the 
keal  school  authorities,  and  terminating,  aAer  progressive  decrees  or  represen- 
tttion,  as  it  were,  in  the  highest  authority ;  instead  of  emanatmg,  as  in  the  cen- 
UiUzed  systems,  from  that  authority.    A  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  a  Sjrstem 
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of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  applicable  to  oar  cotmtrj,  and  which  ki 
sacceeded  with  them." 

The  school  system  of  Holland  consists  of  a  brief  law,  of  only  twenty-three 
articles,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  der  Palm,  the  distinguished  Oriental  fcfael- 
lar,  in  1801,  and  modified  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  in  1806,  and  a  series  ef 
Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  state  department  having  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  was  so  wisely  framed, 
and  was  so  well  adapted  to  tlie  spirit,  customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
that  it  has  survived  three  great  revolutions :  first,  that  which  converted  the 
Batavian  Republic  into  a  kingdom,  at  first  independent,  but  aflerward 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  next,  that  which  dethroned  Looii, 
restored  the  house  o{^  Orange,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium  in  one 
monarchy ;  and  lastly,  the  revolution  which  again  separated  the  two 
countries,  and  restricted  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  its  former  lim- 
its. During  these  thirty  years,  the  law  of  1806  was  never  interfered 
with ;  it  could  only  be  altered  by  another  law,  and  when  the  governmeiM, 
in  1829,  in  order  to  please  the  Belgian  liberal  party,  brought  forward  a 
new  general  law,  which  made  some  very  objectionable  changes  in  that  of 
1806,  the  chambers  resisted^  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  bill. 

The  following  provisions  will  show  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  law,  and 
general  regulations. 

IX.  ''The  .school  iuspecior  of  the  district  is  authorized,  in  concert  with  the 
local  auihoriucs,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known  and  respectable  persons  with  i 
local  inspeciioD,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the  .school  or  schools,  aod  alw 
over  all  the  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  place,  whether  village,  hamlet,  oroth- 
erwise,  and  for  each  separately. 

X.  In  all  the  more  c(>nsiderablc  towns  and  places,  the  parochial  autborities, 
in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a  local  so- 
periniendence  of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consi.<^t  of  one  or  mo^epe^ 
sons,  according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  bare  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  thai  division  shall  be  confided  to  hia 
mdividually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  ia- 
fcpector  of  the  district,  the  local  school  board. 

XVII.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school, or 
to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  givp  private  lessons,  without  havic?  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  received  a  certificaM 
of  general  admission. 

XXII.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  sach  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  bvaDexe^ 
cise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

XXIII.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  instnw- 
tion  in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belongj 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

XXX.  The  provincial*  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 


*T1m  eonititation  of  lloUnnd  is  somewhat  sin^nlnr,  and  would  w«m  at  fint  light  to  be  feajl* 
apon  what  perhaps  may  one  day  l>e  recognized  ai  the  true  theory  of  representative  fovemmeatt  tti^ 
of  progretiive,  intermediate  elections.  The  rate-payers  elect  the  Kiezent,  the  Kinera  •leettlwXaia 
or  town  council,  the  town  council  elect  a  certain  proportion  oFthe  memljers  of  the  prorineia]  |ui«tL 
mentf,  and  the  provincial  governments  elect  the  lower  chamlwr  of  the  Stole*  Otmtrml,  or  Bonai" 
Com  now.  « 

The  Statai-Genemt  consist  of  two  chamber*.     The  upper  chamber  is  ■onowhatof  a  Boon  # 
I«rdt,  but  not  hereditary.    The  members,  Cnj  in  number,  receive  2SQI.  per  annam  fbr  tiaTeUigtt' 
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I  te  emolameiits  of  Che  teacher  (principally  in  raral  parishes)  be  set- 
sh  a  wav  that  his  dnties,  when  crediiamy  peribnned,  may  obtain  don 
leient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as  possl- 
BCt  aid,  npon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  fireqoent  his  schuoL 
;  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
w^Mt  the  year." 
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teachers  shall  be  divided  into  foar  classes,  or  grades,  according  to  the 
'knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination  which  they 
s  passed. 

tnese  examinations,  the  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  not  only  the  ex- 
owledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposing  to  teach,  bat 
ower  of  commmiicating  that  knowledge  to  otners,  and  especially  to 

telbre  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  examin- 
eodeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opin- 
orals  and  religion ;  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to 
indispensable  parts  of  primary  instmction,  and  to  foreign  languages 
branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach ;  together  with  his  aptitude  to 
tract,  and  form  the  cnaracter  of  youth, 
e  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows : 

ling  from  different  printed  and  written  characters:  and  whether  with 
xiunciation  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  ana  with  a  knowledge 
Btlon. 

B  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candi- 
leertain  his  Imowledge  of  orthography. 

jcertain  his  acquaintance  with  Uie  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dutch 
a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall  analyze,  and  point 
irts  of  speech:  and  he  must  give  proofs  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
ledensions  sna  conjugations. 

candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hand, 
make  his  own  pens. 

e  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
'  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient 
le  dexteritv  of  the  candidate  in  calculation.^  both  in  whole  numbers 
ictions.  Cluestions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
'oa  decimal  arithmetic. 

B  qaestions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing, 
trent  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  nai- 
wophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the 
proposes  to  teach. 

mage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  translate.  A  pas- 
iiteh  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writ- 
•  voce,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examinaticm. 
be  required  to  give,  de  improvisoj  in  the  same  language,  a  composition 
n  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  Ace,  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
B  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  or- 
r,  grammar  and  pimctuation. 


•  tower  cbambcr,  before  the  Rerolntion,  eootisted  of  110  mwibeii,  now  but  ctBtty^tf, 
kX  forenuaenti  are : 

ksBt, 43  memben.        Frietland, 54  membta. 

■i,        90         ^  OvtrjwMi, S3        ** 

90        •<  OraainfHi, 36        ** 

46        **  DieirtJie,         94        •■ 

36        " 

kam  ef  tlMM  prortiietal  forernmeots  are  nol  thetad  bj  the  town  eoaneili,  bat  ^  the  ■•• 
Ivm  eoneiW^  aod  Kiesen  oftbe  coontrr  dbtriela,  nearly  in  eqnal  imnovtieoa.  Genanl 
MliM  Bora  than  one  proTioce,  b  ralbried  to  one  or  other  of  two  eoaiiBitteea,er  prorfaMial 
mJby  the  —ben oftbe ptorfactol tofunniwla.    Ob'' 
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X.  The  examination  opon  the  acqairements  of  the  candidate  haTing  bnt 
eomplei^,  the  ezatniners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for  tetd- 
ing;  they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to  knov 
the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and  arlthos- 
tic.  They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in 
order  to  discover  the  decree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  childrai 
with  clearness  and  precision ;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  op- 
portunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  di^ 
ferent  ages,  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
particularly  his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

XI.  Finally,  the  examiners  shall  nropose  some  questions  upon  the  priodptei 
to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punisnments;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best  meik- 
ods  to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  facuitieiof 
children,  but  most  especially  to  bring  them  up  in,  the  exercise  of  the  Chriitiin 
virtues. 

XII.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to  tht 
candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  a  master,  and  has  giTCB 

Eroof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  exieoiof 
is  ability;  and  in  this  shall  he  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  extent  lid 
the  nature  uf  the  talents  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as  proved  by 
his  examination  ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it  be  in  Im 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  general  idmii- 
sion  as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  accord* 
ing  to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed  shill 
declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  fur  which  he  shall  htm 
obtained  the  general  admission. 

XIII.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have  passed 
an  examination,  and  have  given  sufiicient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall  alsoR* 
ceive  a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and  amufflrt 
of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a  general  id- 
mission  either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages.  That 
deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  languages 
which  the  person  examined  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

XIV.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  foia* 
If  they  arc  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  then. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the  fa* 
spector  only,  or  bv  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

XV.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provindii 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primary  schools, 

Imblic  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  rejMb- 
ic,  without  exception  ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  shall  coofiEr 
no  privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

XVI.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  the  privilege  of  becomine  teachers,  except  in  bcho(Ai 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  ana  capacity  « 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

XVII.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  aiticto 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  efiect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  eoo* 
siderable  places,  more  fully  described  in  Art.  9  of  regulation  A,  shall  be  classei 
by  the  dinerent  inspectors  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher,  middtei 
and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafter  provided.  'This  classificatioB, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  autnorities  for  approval,  shall  hi 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  school  falling  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  masters-,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of  plaeiit 
a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

X  VIII.  In  the  towns  or  places  of  greatest  importance,  no  master  of  the  foartk 
or  lowest  class  shall  be  eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  Ilia 
focal  boards  are  even  recommended  to  lake  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  tha 
tuition  in  the  schools  of  their  towns  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  any  other  ihi* 
wuMttn  of  IMfirtt  or  $eeond  class. 

XXI V.  A  list  coDtahiing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  tha  eztcst « 
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hi  abflides  of  each  of  those  who  shall  hare  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis- 
In  as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  in  the  peri- 
Aeil   work  entitled  'Bydragen   tot  den  btaat,'  dec,  (which  is  still  pub> 

Ja  m  impoasible  not  to  see  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  aeries  of  ez- 
mfamtions  of  this  character,  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  qualified 
ldgei^  must  produce  a  class  of  teacJiers  for  the  work  of  primary  instruc- 
OD  uoequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  soul  of  the  whole 
fUcm  k  inspection,  or  in  other  words,  active  and  vigilant  superintend- 
lee, — intelligent  direction,  and  real  responsibility, — all  of  which  are  in- 
Ared  in  the  system  of  inspection  carried  out  in  Holland.  Without 
•pection  there  can  be  no  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  ot 
•chers ;  without  inspection,  local  school  committees  and  conductors  of 
IkmIb  would  be  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  inert  and  negligent ; 
illiout  inspection  there  would  be  no  person  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently 
ftrmed  upon  the  state  of  education  to  suggest  the  measures  required 
r  the  promotion  of  its  objects ;  witliout  inspection  there  would  be  no  dif- 
flioo  of  new  ideas,  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  rivalry 
ifanprovement,  no  progress.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  man- 
ar  in  which  the  duties  of  inspection  are  provided  for. 

MVL1TI0N8  FOR   SCHOOL  INSPGCTORS,   AND  FOR  THE  BOARDS   OF  SDUCATION   III 

THS   DirFEKCNT   PROVINCES. 

IL  "  Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
taatioos  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  slate  of  primary  instruction 
nmKhoot  the  wnole  extent  of  his  district.  It  shall  be  hi:<  duly  to  see  that,  be- 
lea  the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  num- 
r  of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age.  organized  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
id  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper  instruc- 
m  io  all  branches  of  primary  education  mav  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
remnstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parishes. 

HL  He  shall  make  it  his  bu$ine.«s  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
t  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  the  extent  of  tneir  fitness,  and  shall 
a  note  thereof. 

'.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  busine.<ts  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal  of 
masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
of  them  to  meet  him,  cither  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
mfct,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.* 

T.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  ivnce  a  year  all  the  schools  in  his 
Mriet,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  i:t  hereby  exhorted 
'Itpeat  those  visits  at  difierent  times,  cither  when  a  particular  case  calls  for 
» or  for  the  general  good. 

TL  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he  shall 
in  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  uf  the  different  classes  in  his  presence, 
me  which  are  in  difi*erent  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  as  to 
laaaoner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He  shall  also  in- 
JMif  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as  the  regula- 
na  for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  executed  ;  and 
eihall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any  importance. 
Utibe  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private  conversation 
rtlh  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed :  and  according  as  the 
ine  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  admonish,  orcen- 
pMe  them,  apon  what  he  may  nave  seen  or  heard.    Every  school  inspector 
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shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall  have  m 
the  course  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

IX.  Thejr  shall  najr  particular  attention  to  improve  the  school-room f 
edacation  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  ta!i 
lets ;  to  regnlate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters ;  and  to  the  • 
being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  posslbta^  i 
the  whole  year. 

XYIII.  The  ordinarv  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the 
the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year ;  the 
Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  Jul  v  and  October. 

XXIV.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  shall  give  in  a 
port:— 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  statins  the  tiac 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  aeho 
all  tne  different  particulars. 

S.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpoaa  o 
mimicating  with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

8.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  maalen 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  Ja  k 
trict,  relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting;  a 
pecially  all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,noaift 
or  special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  class,  setting  tan 
most  important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  oi 
inspectors  in  plsces  of  minor  extent ;  the  changes  that  may  have  oeca 
the  local  school  boards ;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  sehod 
dustry;  the  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages;  tne  drawing  up  < 
rules  for  the  internal  order  oi  schools ;  the  introduction  of  schcol  hooka, 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  c 
classes;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  tbefni 
of  the  masters ;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  scJioqIi 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difficulties  they  may  han 
countered;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masters  may  hm 
wi^ ;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspector  rihl 
ther  point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  i 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication,  (Bydragen.) 

XXV.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  informatioa,  ■ 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  fm  ll 
lowing  article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  op  annually,  previoat 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  Uie  schodii 
primary  instruction  throughout  nis  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  M 
why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  partict^i 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as  a 
to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvemeHi 
mary  instruction . 

Xa  VI.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  menticii,k 
annual  report,  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  tbe  preceding  article,  tin 
school  boards,  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  ai 

E laced  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  wfitiag 
tr  to  that  required  from  the  scnool  inspectors,  before  the  end  of  Fbbn 
latest. 

XXIX.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week 
board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four  wa 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  documeBM 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article, 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 

5.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  memb«s  > 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  repons  of  the  diff*erent  local  b 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  memben» 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  eoH 
tion  of  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  lasotfid 
before  the  provincial  anthorities." 
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BBSPICTINO  THB  GENERAL  ORDER  TO  BE   OBtBRTKD  IN  TBE  PRIIURT 

SCHOOLS. 

L  "  Tlie  pnmuy  schools  shall  be  open  without  intermission  the  whole  year, 
BonepC  daring  the  times  fixed  for  the  holidays. 

IL  During  the  whole  lime  devoted  to  the  lessons,  the  master  shall  be  present 
hNB  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  he  shall  not  be  engaged  in  any  thing  which  is 
Dconnected  with  the  teaching,  nor  absent  himselffrom  school,  except  for  rea- 
ona  of  absolote  necessity. 

IIL  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  papils  do  not  unnecessarily  go  out  ot 
ehool ;  and  especially  that  they  be  quiet  and  attentive ;  and,  when  in  tne  play- 
loond,  that  they  always  conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceable,  respectable,  and 
Bodest  manner. 

IV.  When  the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  seventy,  measures  shall  be 
iken  for  providing  a  second  mazier  or  an  uuder  master. 

v.  The  pupils  shall  be  entered,  as  much  as  possible,  at  fixed  terms  in  the 
ooTKof  tneyear. 

VI.  At  the  opening  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  each  class,  a  Christian  prayer, 
Olemn,  short,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  shall  be  said  daily  or  weekly.  At 
be  same  time,  a  hymn,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  may  be  sung. 

VII.  The  pupils  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  shall  have 
ti  distinct  place ;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  school  meets,  each  shall 
leeive  the  instruction  that  belongs  to  it. 

VIIL  The  instruction  shall  be  communicated  simultaneously  to  all  the  pu- 
Ib  in  the  same  class ;  and  the  ma.ster  shall  take  care  that,  during  that  time, 
■e  popils  in  the  two  other  classes  are  usefully  employed. 

IX.  T*he  instruction  in  the  different  classes,  and  io  the  different  branches 
lljKlit.  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  black  board. 

£  when  the  master  shall  think  it  advisable,  he  shall  reward  the  most  ad- 
nced  pupils  by  employing  them  to  teach  some  parts  of  the  lessons  to  the 

jLL  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  be  at  all  times  clean  in  their 

BM,  well  washed  and  combed,  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  strictest 

enilon  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  their  health. 

CIL  The  school-rooms  shall  be  at  all  times  kept  in  proper  order;  for  that 

pose  they  shall  be  ventilatekl  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours,  and  cleaned 

twice  a  week. 

'ilL  An  examination  of  each  school  shall  take  place  at  least  once  a  year. 

o  that  occasion  the  pupils  of  a  lower  class  shall  be  passed  to  a  higher:  and 

ir  as  circumstances  will  allow,  rewards  shall  be  given  to  those  who  nave 

Tished  themselves  by  their  application  and  good  conduct. 
When  a  pupil  at  the  end  or  the  course  of  study  shall  leave  the  school, 
shall  have  distrnguis^hed  himself  by  ihe  progress  he  has  made  and  by  his 
eooduct,  a  certificate  of  honor  shall  be  presented  to  him. 
^  A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up  for  each  particular  school,  and 

rbether  written  or  printed,  shall  be  pasted  on  aboard,  hung  up  in  the  room, 

om  time  to  time  read  and  explained  by  the  master. 

L  The  said  codes  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities  over  each  school ; 

liject  shall  be,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching  and  how  these  shall  be 

\  among  the  three  classes. '* 

lie  masters  were  prohibited  from  teaching  any  particular  religious 

)  in  the  schools,  the  government,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 

Home  Department,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  tlie  different 

vtical  bodies  in  the  country,  inviting  them  to  take  upon  them- 

ot  of  school  hours,  the  whole  instruction  of  the  young,  either  by 

«iTanged  lessons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  any  other  means.    An- 

ve  returned  from  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 

ksiastical  bodies,  assenting  to  the  separation  of  doctrinal  from 

instruction  of  the  schools,  and  pledging  themselves  to  ezteod 
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the  former  through  their  mimsterB  of  the  different  religious  comn 
On  the  reception  of  these  answers,  the  government  authorized  1 
rincial  boards  of  education : 

"To  exhort  all  schoolmasters  to  hand  a  complete  list,  every  nxi 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  their  pupils  belonging  to  any  v 
communion  to  such  as  should  aj^ly  for  it ;  and  to  take  care  thf 
pupils  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  them. 

To  invite  the  governors  of  orphan  asylums  and  workhouses,  ai 
lar  establishments,  to  second  the  measures  which  the  authoritiei 
communion  shall  take  in  reference  to  religious  instruction. 

To  exhort  the  school  inspectors,  and  through  them  the  local 
boards,  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  consistories  aoc 
ters  in  their  efforts  to  give  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  reli| 
k>ng  as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  special  province,  and  do  oc 
fere  with  the  business  of  the  schools  or  the  authority  of  the  pen 
trusted  with  their  management  by  the  government." 

Thus  did  the  Batavian  Republic  provide  that  the  children  di 
prepared  for  "  tJie  exercise  o/cUlthe  social  and  Christian  viriues 
knowing,  that  if  the  schools  did  no  more  than  impart  a  knowledgi 
material  world,  there  might  be  profound  ignorance  of  the  good  i 
beautiful,  and  of  the  true  destiny  of  human  nature. 
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PBIHABT  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  HAABLEM,  IN  HOLLAHD. 


■ehool  is  peculiar  in  regard  to  instruction,  practice  in  teaching,  and 
16.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  for  at  least  the  second  grade  among 
teachers,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  qualifies  for  the  mastership 
irimary  school,  the  first  class  being  an  honorary  grade.  Tlie  age  of 
>n,  the  time  of  continuance,  and  the  courses  of  instruction,  are  rega- 
cordingly. 

lirectorf  is  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  controls  absolutely  all  its 
ments.  His  principle,  that  a  teacher  in  such  a  place  should  be  left 
f  the  character  ana  dispositions  of  his  pupUs,  and  to  adapt  his  in* 
Q  and  discipline  to  them,  dispenses  witn  rules  and  regulations,  or 
tea  the  director  the  rule.^  To  cany  out  this  principle,  requires  that 
hA  should  not  be  numerous,  and  it  is  accordingly  limited  to  forty 

There  is  an  assistant  to  the  director,  who  shares  m  the  general  in- 
Q  with  him,  and  upon  whom  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  spe- 
iTolves.  The  school  is  visited  periodically  by  the  inspector-fireneral, 
imines  the  pupils  personally,  and  notes  their  general  and  individual 
icy. 

e  admitted,  a  youth  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  have 
in  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  elementary  school  satisfactory 
^t-inspector,  who  recommends  him  for  admission.  He  is  received 
ation,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficiency 
tbciory  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister  of  public  iiv- 
Qy  who  confirms  his  appointment 

tourse  of  theory  and  practice  lasts  four  years  in  general,  though,  if  a 
ive  the  third  lower  grade  of  public  instruction  in  view,  which  is  at- 

at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  is  not  required  to  remain  connected 
)  institution  beyond  that  age,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  own 
ibility,  before  tiie  close  of  the  regular  course.  The  second  grade  is 
unable  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  hence  it  b  not  usual  for  pupils 

this  school  as  early  as  the  law  permits.  The  theoretical  instruction 
osed  of  a  review  and  extension  of  the  elementary  branches,  as  the 
uiguage,  geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geom<  try,  the  history  of 
Dtry,  natural  history,  religion,  writing,  and  vocal  music,  and  also  of 
geographv  and  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  science  and  art 
img.  This  is  communicated  in  the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting  at 
>ol  for  the  purpose.  During  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receiving 
1  instruction,  by  teaching  under  the  mspection  of  the  director  in  the 
ary  school  already  spoken  of,  attached  to  the  normal  school,  and  oc- 
;  ito  rooms,  or  in  teaching  in  some  other  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
n  of  Haarlem.  They  pass  through  different  establishments  in  turn,  so 
e  a  variety  in  the  character  of  instruction.  The  director,  as  inspector 
ary  schools  in  this  district,  visits  frequently  those  where  his  pupils 
doyed,  and  observes  their  teaching,  and  also  receives  a  report  from 

I  BsGliet  EducKtkNi  io  Europe. 

IrfMen,  one  of  %  dam  of  iemmen  who  ■dora  this  prolbwloo  In  Holtaod. 

B  ILOiNiiln,  In  bis  riaii  to  Haariem,  invited  Mr.  PrinMn  to  ccmmnnlwie  to  him  lbs 

■  oThlB  Kiiool,  and  Uien  tothow  him  iMW Ibey  were  carried  out, flrrt the  nde^  thealbt 

» diNclorrapliadi  ** I  am  Uw  rale.'* 
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the  masters.    The  obaenraUons  aud  reports  are  tamed  to  aoeoont  in  sal 
qnent  meetings  with  his  class. 

The  pupils  do  not  board  together  in  the  normal  school,  but  are  distribnt 
througfh  the  town,  in  certain  Amities  selected  by  the  director.  They  form 
part  of  these  families  during  their  residence  with  them,  being  responsible  t 
the  head  for  the  time  of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  hours,  and  coi 
duct  They  take  their  meals  with  the  families,  and  are  furnished  with  »-  ^ 
study  and  sleeping-room,  fire,  lights,  &c.  The  director  pays  the  moderate  *^ 
sum  required  for  this  accommo&tion  from  the  annual  stipend  allowed  bjl^^^y 

Stvemmcnt*    The  efficiency  of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  upon  th^^^  -^* 
bits  of  family  life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  the  schoo    ^^    " 
is  established.    In  Holland  and  Haarlem  the  plan  sncceeas  well,  and  has  thai 
advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  degree,  their  own  masters,  anc^ 
must  control  themselves,  and  that  they  are  never  placed  in  an  artificial  state  o1 
society  or  kind  of  life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one 
lishment    The  director  makes  frequent  nsits  to  these  families,  and  is  u 
formed  of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils.    The  discipline  of  a  noi 
•ehool  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  easiest  tasks  connected  with  it,  for  im| 
prieties  or  levities  of  conduct  are  inconsistent  with  the  future  calling  ol 
youth.    Admonition  by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only 
cive  means  resorted  to,  previous  to  dismission.    The  director  has  authorit 
to  ^dismiss  a  student  without  consulting  the  minister,  merely  reporting 
iket  and  case  to  him.    Though  this  power  may  be  important  in  increi 
his  influence,  yet  it  has  been  necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  times 
twenty  years.    There  are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  six  weeks 
during  which  the  pupils,  in  general,  return  to  their  friends.    The  school 
a  lending-library  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscellaneous  woi 
This  useful  institution  supplies  for  the  primary  schools,  every  year,  froi 
eight  to  twelve  well-prepared  masters,  who  propagate  throughout  the  coi 
try  the  excellent  metnods  and  principles  of  teacning  here  inculcated. 

*  This  annual  stipend  is  ninety  dollars.    Sunposluff  ttiai  a  student  has  an  entire 
wfll  require  SMinu  additional  funds  to  support  nim  while  at  the  achool :  Ant  bb  board, 
Jmx,  eoai  two  dollant  per  week,  which.  Tor  the  forty-two  weeks  of  lenn-tliiie,  amounts  lo 
Ibur  doUard,  leaving  him  but  six  dollars  for  incidental  expenses. 


BELGIUM. 


time  of  the  revolution  which  separated  Belgium  from  Holland, 
ras  making  as  rapid  progress  as  any  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
rlaods,  in  organizing  and  improving  public  education.  But  on 
ag  up  of  existing  institutions,  which  the  separation  caused,  edu- 
ime  a  party  question,  the  control  of  the  state  was  relaxed,  and 
re  led  to  the  sense  of  parental  interest,  and  benevolent  duty, 
education  was  proclaimed ;  the  right  of  every  parent  to  do  as 
in  the  education  of  his  own  children,  was  asserted  and  obtained  ^ 
rolts  were,  the  best  schools  in  the  large  cities,  which  had  grown 
he  fostering  care  of  the  government,  and  the  stimulus  of  oon- 
Udt  and  intelligent  inspection,  were  broken  up.  The  best  nuuh 
e  public  schools,  and  engaged  in  other  business,  or  set  up  pri- 
Is.  Broken-down  tradesmen,  and  men  who  had  proved  their 
ir  other  work  requiring  activity  and  culture  of  mind,  gained 
)  to  the  public  schools,  especially  to  those  in  the  country,  be- 
3  was  no  longer  any  sufficient  test  of  qualification  for  the  work 
ion  enforced  by  government  "  In  ten  years,"  said  one  of  the 
gent  school  directors  in  Brussels,  to  Mr.  Hickson,  "  education 
ack  in  this  country,  one  hundred  years."  "  The  contrast  be- 
laud as  it  now  is,  and  Belgium,  in  educational  matters,"  remarks 
int  traveler,  in  1842,  '*  is  striking ;  in  the  latter,  there  is  no  cen- 
e  and  control,  no  inspector-general,  no  provisional  commission, 
'  district  inspectors,  no  Normal  School,  no  training  of  teachers, 
ion  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  no  ordeal  to  test  capa- 
ung  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  mockery  of  education 
people  in  several  localities  are  satisfied  that  teachers,  or  those 
I  to  be  teachers, — the  odds  and  ends  of  society, — should  prac- 
raral  districts." 

ly  was  Belgium  sinking  in  the  scale  of  European  nations,  in 
on  of  education,  that  the  fact  arrested  the  attention  of  gov- 
nd  above  all,  enlisted  the  well-directed  eflforts  of  individuals 
.tions,  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  first  step  was  to  ascertain  and 
e  fact  Mr.  Ducpetiaux,  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  active 
;xipular  education  in  Belgium,  published  a  series  of  tracts  *'on 
Ml  of  primary  instruction,  and  the  necessity  of  improvement  ^^ 
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and  a  larger  work,  (two  octavo  volumei,)  contrasting  the  flchools  i 
gium,  with  those  of  G(ennany,  Prussia,  Holland,  France  and  Switsc 
M,  Vandermaelon,  through  the  aid  of  individuals  and  a  society  of  ] 
cal  teachers,  established,  in  1839,  a  Normal  course  of  instruction,  i 
nection  with  a  private  seminary,  of  which  he  is  at  the  head.  Ii 
there  were  125  Normal  pupils.  Stimulated  by  these  efforts,  and  thi 
ascertained,  and  generally-acknowledged  fact,  that  Belgium  had 
below,  and  was  every  year  falling  still  more  behind  Holland,  in  tb 
dition  of  the  people,  the  government  have  organized  anew  the  syal 
public  instruction,  and  are  now  taking  steps  to  establish  two  H 
Schools,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  inspection  substantially  the 
as  that  which  was  in  operaUon  before  the  revolution  of  1835,  and 
b  aiiliiii  operalkm  in  Holland. 


FRANCE. 


BsfOBB  1780,  reli^pous  zeal,  the  spirit  of  anociatioii,  the  deiire  of  Inring 
looorably  in  the  recollection  of  mankind  as  the  founder  of  pious  or  learned 
Mtitutions,  individual  enterprise,  and  to  some  extent  government  endow- 
Kent,  had  covered  France  with  establishments  of  higher  education,  and 
rith  men  consecrated  to  their  service.    This  was  particulariy  true  with 
ftgard  to  schools  for  classical  education,  and  the  instruction  generally  of 
11  but  the  poorer  classes  of  society.    In  grammar  schools  and  colleges, 
France  was  as  well  provided  in  1789,  as  in  1849.    In  the  upbreak  and 
verlhrow  of  government  and  society,  which  took  place  between  1789  and 
794^  and  which  was,  in  no  small  measure,  the  result  of  the  neglected  edu- 
mtion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  these  public  endowments,  many  of 
'hich  had  existed  for  centuries,  were  destroyed,  and  these  religious  and 
.y  eongregations,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  Jesuits,  Oratorians,  Doctrin- 
m,  Lazaristes,  and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  were  abolished, 
eir  property  confiscated,  and  most  of  them  were  never  again  re-estab- 
hed.     From  1791  to  1794,  by  various  ordinances  of  the  Convention,  a 
item  of  public  schools  was  projected,  in  which  primary  education  was  to 
free  to  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State.    Out  of  these  ordinances  sprung 
first  Normal  School  in  France,  and  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1794. 
the  promise  of  good  primary  schools  was  not  realized,  and  the  Nor- 
School  was  abolished  in  the  following  year.    In  1802  the  promise  was 
wed  in  a  new  ordinance,  but  amid  the  din  of  arms,  the  peculiar  fruita 
ice  could  not  ripen.    In  1808  Napoleon  organized  the  Imperial  Uni- 
y,  embracing  under  that  designation  the  governmental  control  of 
)  educational  institutions  of  France,  primary,  secondary,  and  supe- 
In  one  of  his  decrees,  primary  instruction  (intended  (or  the  masses 
ety)  was  limited  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  legal 
ties  were  enjoined  "  to  watch  that  the  teachers  did  not  carry  their 
kms  beyond  these  limits. '^   Under  the  organization  established  by 
n,  and  with  views  of  primary  education  but  little  expanded  bo- 
imperial  ordinance  referred  to,  and  with  even  these  limited  views 
d,  the  government  continued  to  administer  the  system  of  pdblie 
till  the  Revolution  of  1830.    In  the  mean  time  the  wants  of  a 
MOOS  and  complete  system  of  primary  ■cbools  had  been  fdt 
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thnmgbout  France,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  govenmient  was 
to  supply  this  want,  and  most  considerately  and  thoroughly  was  the  woik 
•eoomplished.  Not  only  were  steps  taken  to  increase  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  tlie  schools  already  established,  by  additional  appropriatkNii 
for  their  support,  but  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  re-organ- 
ized. Normal  Schools  for  the  education  of  Teachers  were  multi 
and  made  effective,  and  tlie  experience  of  the  best  educated  states 
Europe  was  consulted  in  reference  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  whol 
system. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization  more  truly  sob 
lime  than  the  establishment  of  the  present  Law  of  Primary  InstructioD  i 
France.  As  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  English  writer,  "  Few  na< 
tioDS  ever  suffered  more  bitter  humiliation  than  the  Prussians  and 
matually  inflicted  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century; 
it  was  supposed  that  feelings  of  exasperation  and  national  aotipath; 
thus  engendered  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  were  ready,  on  the 
being  applied,  to  burst  forth  in  terrible  explosion.  At  the  very 
however,  when  tlic  elements  of  mischief  were  believed  to  be  most  acti 
in  the  breasts  of  a  people  jealous  of  their  honor,  and  peculiarly  seontt 


to  insult,  the  French  ministry,  with  the  consent  of  the  King  and  Cham— 
bers,  send  one  of  their  ablest  and  wisest  citizens,  not  to  hurl  defiance 
demand  restitution,  but  to  take  lessons  in  tlie  art  of  training  youth 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  too  in  the  capital  of  the  very  nation  wl 
troops,  sixteen  years  before,  had,  on  a  less  peaceful  mission,  bivouacke^^-^ 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  planted  their  victorious  cannon  at  the 


of  her  bridges.    There  are  not  many  facts  in  the  past  history  of  mankin*       d 
more  cheering  than  this ;  not  many  traits  of  national  character  more 
nanimous,  or  indicating  more  strikingly  the  progress  of  reason,  and 
oomingof  that  time  when  the  intercourse  between  nations  will  connist  Dac3( 
in  wars  and  angry  protocols,  but  in  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  oflices— .." 
M.  Victor  Cousin,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  popular  writers  of  i 


age,  in  one  department  of  literature,  who  was  sent  on  this  peaceful  mi 
non  in  the  summer  of  1831,  submitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
government,  a  ^  Report  on  the  condition  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cferm^^m- 
nyy  and  particularly  in  Prussia?^    This  able  document  was  pnliliiiln        li, 
and  in  defiance  of  national  self-love,  and  the  strongest  national  antij 
it  carried  conviction  throughout  France.    It  demonstrated  to  the  govei 
ment  and  the  people  the  immense  superiority  of  all  the  German  Stal 
even  the  most  insignificant  duchy,  over  any  and  every  department 
France,  in  all  tliat  concerned  inslitutionsof  primary  and  secondary 
tioD.    The  following  extracts  will   indicate  the  conclusions  to  whs. 
Coosin  arrives  in  reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  his  own  coant^ry> 
AiVer  pronouncing  the  school  law  of  Prussia  *^  the  most  comprebeoMT^v 
and  perfect  legislative  measure  regarding  primary  instruction"  wM'^ 
which  he  was  acquainted,  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  minister: 
**  Withoat  question,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  a  law  concerning 
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AMtraetioii  is  indispensable  in  France ;  the  question  is,  how  to  produce  a  good 
Me,  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  precedent  and  all  experi- 
ence in  so  grave  a  matter.  The  education  of  the  people  has  hitherto  been  so 
Mglected, — so  few  trials  have  been  made,  or  those  trials  have  succeeded  so  ill, 
ihat  we  are  entirely  without  those  universally  received  notions,  those  predilee- 
lioBs  rooted  in  the  nabits  and  the  mind  of  a  nation,  which  are  the  conditions  and 
lis  bases  of  all  good  legislation.  I  wish,  then,  for  a  law ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  dread  it ;  for  1  tremble  lest  we  should  plunge  into  visionary  and  impracticable 
projects  again,  without  attending  to  what  actually  exists. 

The  idea  ol' compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  is  perhaps  not 
Mdlciently  diffused  through  the  nation  to  justify  the  experiment  oi  making  it 
kw;  but  everybody  agrees  in  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every - 
emtmune  as  necessary.  It  is  also  willingly  conceded  that  the  maintenance  of 
dUs  school  must  rest  with  the  ann'Mune!  always  provided  that,  in  caseof  inabil- 
kf  through  poverty,  the  commune  shall  apply  to  the  department,  and  the  depart- 

BDt  to  tne  state.    This  point  may  be  assumed  as  universally  admitted,  and 

iv  therefore  become  law. 

Yon  are  likewise  aware  that  many  of  the  councils  of  departments  have  felt 
Ae  necessity  of  securing  a  supply  of  schoolmasters,  and  a  more  complete  edu- 
cation for  them,  and  have,  with  this  view,  cslablished  primary  Normal  Schools 
b  their  departments.  Indeed,  they  have  oAen  shown  rather  prodigality  than 
paisimonv  on  this  head.  This,  too,  is  a  most  valuable  and  encouraging  indica- 
dott;  and  a  law  ordaining  the  establishment  of  a  primary  Normal  School  in 
aieh  department,  as  well  as  a  primary  school  in  each  commune,  would  do 
little  more  than  confirm  and  generalize  what  is  now  actually  doing  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course  this  primary  Normal  School  must  be  more 
or  less  considerable  according  to  the  resources  of  each  department. 

Here  we  have  already  two  most  important  points  on  which  the  country  is 
•laiost  unanimously  agreed.  You  have  also,  without  doubt,  been  struck  by  the 
pMitions  of  a  number  of  towns,  great  and  small,  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  a  class  rather  higher  than  the  common  primary  schools ;  such  as,  though 
HiU  inferior  in  classical  and  scientific  studies  to  our  royal  and  communal  coir 
kfu,  might  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  give  that  kind  of  generally  useful 
kiovledge  indispensable  to  the  large  portion  of  the  population  which  is  not  in- 
Hoded  for  the  learned  professions,  but  which  yet  needs  more  extended  and  varied 
«eqairements  than  the  class  of  day-laborers  and  artisans.  Such  petitions  are 
llnost  universal.  Several  municipal  councils  have  voted  considerable  funds 
Cir  the  purpose,  and  have  applied  to  us  for  the  necessary  authority,  for  advice 
tad  assir^tance.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  as  the  symptom  of  a  real 
Vant, — the  indication  of  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 
You  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  zeal  lor  classical  and  scientific 
Indies;  not  only  do  I  think  thai  we  must  keep  up  to  the  plan  of  study  prescribed 
B  our  colieges,  and  particularly  the  philological  part  of  tnat  plan,  but  I  think  we 
light  to  raise  and  extend  it,  and  thus,  while  we  maintain  our  incontestable 
aperiority  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  endeavor  to  rival  Ger- 
lanjr  in  the  solidity  of  uur  classical  learning. 
Jjtt  our  royal  coUeges  then,  and  even  a  great  proportion  of  our  communal  col- 
get,  continue  to  lead  the  youth  of  France  into  this  sanctuary ;  they  will  merit 
m  thanks  of  their  country.  But  can  the  whole  population  enter  learned 
sbools  1  or,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  it  should  ?  Primary  instruction  with 
•y  however,  is  but  meager;  between  that  and  the  colleges  there  is  nothing;  so 
Mft  a  tradesman,  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  who  has  the 
OBorable  wish  of  giving  his  sons  a  good  education,  has  no  resource  but  to  .send 
tem  to  the  college.  Two  great  evils  are  the  consequence.  In  general,  these 
Qja,  who  know  that  they  are  not  destined  to  any  very  distinguished  career,  go 
bgooffh  their  studies  in  a  negligent  manner;  they  never  get  beyond  mediocrity; 
mtk  when,  at  about  eighteen,  they  go  back  to  the  habits  and  the  business  of  their 
kuhers,  as  there  is  nothing  in  their  ordinary  life  to  recall  or  to  keep  up  their 
todies,  a  few  years  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  littie  classical  learning  they 
i«qiiired.  On  the  other  hand,  these  young  men  oflen  contract  tastes  and  ac- 
iviaintances  at  cMcge  which  render  it  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  for  them 
o  return  to  the  humble  way  of  life  to  which  they  were  bom :  hence  a  race  of 
■bb  restiess,  discontented  with  their  position,  with  others,  and  with  them- 
Hlfea ;  enemies  of  a  sute  of  society  m  which  they  feel  themselvet  out  of  their 
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Slace ;  and  with  some  acqnirementSi  some  real  or  imagined  talent,  and  mW- 
led  ambition,  ready  to  rash  into  any  career  of  8er7ility  or  of  rRVolt    The  qoca- 
tion  then  is,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  makeonrselres  responsible  to  the  stale 
and  society  for  training  up  such  a  race  of  malcontents  1    unquestionably,  as  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  say  elsewhere,  a  certain  number  of  exnibitioDS  (hmma^ 
ought  to  be  given  to  poor  Doys  who  evince  remarkable  aptness:  this  ia  a  sacred 
duty  we  owe  to  talent ;  a  duty  which  must  be  fulfilled,  even  at  the  risk  of  bdag 
sometimes  mistaken.    These  boys,  chosen  for  the  promise  they  give,  go  throq^ 
their  studies  well  and  thoroughly,  and  on  leaving  school  expenence  the  aama 
assistance  they  received  on  entering.    Thus  they  are  enabled,  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  to  display  their  talents  in  the  learned  and  liberal  professions  which  are 
open  to  them,  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  which  they  owe  their  edocatloa. 
As,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  find  emplo3rment  for  ererr 
body,  it  ought  not  to  famish  facilities  for  every  body  to  quit  the  track  in  whick 
his  fathers  have  trod.    Our  colUges  ought,  witnout  doubt,  to  remain  open  to  all 
who  can  pay  the  expense  of  them ;  but  we  ought  by  no  means  to  force  the  lower 
classes  into  them;  yet  this  is  the  inevitable  efiect  of  having  no  intermediate 
establishments  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges,    Germany  and 
Prussia  more  especially,  are  rich  in  establishments  of  this  kind.    Yon  per- 
ceive that  I  allude  to  the  schools  called  tradesmen's  or  burghers'  schools,  or 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  {Burgersckulen^)  ecoles  bourgeoueSf  a  name  which 
it  is  perhaps  impo.ssible  to  transplant  into  France,  but  which  is  accurate  and 
expressive,  as  contradistinguishing  them  from  the  learned  schools,  (CMdMK 
ehwen^)  called  in  Germany  gymnada^  and  in  France  eoUegeSf  (in  EDgland, 
"grammar-schools,")  a  name,  too,  honorable  to  the  class  for  whose  especUlow 
and  benefit  they  are  provided ;  honorable  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  wno  bf  h9- 
ouenting  them  can  rise  to  a  level  with  that  above  them.    The  burgher  schools 
form  the  higher  step  of  primary  instruction,  of  which  the  elementary  schooU  u& 
the  lower  step.    Thus  there  are  but  two  steps  or  gradations :  lo.  Elemental^ 
schools, — the  common  basis  of  all  popular  instruction  in  town  and  country ;  9o. 
Burgher  schools,  which,  in  towns  or  some  size  and  containing  a  middle  cliM. 
furnish  an  education  sufficiently  extensive  and  liberal  to  all  who  do  not  intend 
to  enter  the  learned  profes.sions.    The  Prussian  law,  which  fixes  a  mininrani 
of  instruction  for  the  elementary  schools,  likewise  fixes  a  minimum  of  instm^ 
tion  for  the  burgher  schools;  and  there  are  two'kinds  of  examination,  extremdj 
distinct,  for  obtaining  the  brevet  of  primary  teacher  for  these  two  gnda^ 
tions.    The  elementary  instruction  must  be  uniform  and  invariable,  ror  Ihf 
primary  schools  represent  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  are  destined  tonouriik 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  unity;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  expedi- 
ent that  the  limit  fixed  by  the  law  for  elementary  instruction  should  be  exceeded: 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  burgher  schools,  for  these  are  designed  fori 
class  among  whom  a  great  many  shades  and  diversities  exist, — the  middle  dasa 
It  is  therefore  natural  and  reasonable  that  it  should  be  susceptible  of  extensioa 
and  elevation,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  town,  and  the  character  of 
the  population  for  whom  it  is  destined.    In  Prussia  this  class  of  schools  hii| 
accoroingly,  very  difierent  gradations,  from  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Jaw,  to 
that  point  where  it  becomes  closely  allied  with  the  gymnasium,  properly  lo 
called.    At  this  point  it  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Progymnasium,  or  ne* 
paratory  gymnasia,  in  which  classical  and  scientific  instruction  stops  sooit 
within  certain  limits,  but  in  which  the  middle  or  trading  class  may  obtain  i 
truly  liberal  education.    In  general,  the  German  burgher  schools,  which  are  t 
little  inferior  to  our  communal  colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  are  ii* 
comparably  superior  to  them  in  religious  instruction,  geog^phy,  history,  modeii 
languages,  music,  drawing,  and  national  literature. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  create  in  France,  under  oM 
name  or  another,  burgher  schools,  or  sctiools  for  the  middle  cla&ses,  which  gift 
a  very  varied  education ;  and  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  our  commnil 
eolUges  into  schools  of  that  description.    I  regard  this  as  an  afiair  of  state. 

Tnere  is  a  cry  raised  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  demanding  on  b^ 
half  of  three-fourths  of  the  population,  establishments  which  may  fill  the  middh 
ground  between  the  simple  elementary  schoob  and  the  coUegts,  The  demaidi 
are  urgent  and  almost  unanimous. 

The  most  difficult  point  in  law  on  primary  instruction  is  the  determinaliti 
what  are  the  authorities  to  be  employ^.    Here  alao  let  ua  consult  iacts.    1h* 
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dministration  is  the  fflory  and  the  masterwork  of  the  imperial  goyem- 
he  organizatioD  of  France  in  maires  and  prefectures,  with  municipal 
tmental  councils,  is  the  foundation  of  government  and  of  social  orcler. 
dation  has  stood  firm  amidst  so  much  ruin,  that  prudence  and  policy 
oint  to  it  as  the  best  and  safest  prop.  Moreover,  this  organization 
been  reformed  and  vivified  by  rendering  the  municipal  and  depart- 
QDcils  elective  and  popular.  Thus  the  French  administration  unites* 
e  want,  activity  and  popularity.  The  administration,  then,  is  what 
call  to  your  aid.  Recollect,  also,  that  it  is  these  local  councils  that 
that  you  can  not  fairly  expect  much  from  them  unless  they  have  a 
«  in  the  disbursement  of  the  money  they  have  voted.  These  councils 
n  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  an&  return  to  it  again;  they  are  inces- 
rontact  with  the  people;  ihey  are  the  people  legally  represented,  as  the 
1  the  prefects  are  these  councils  embodied,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  one  per- 
e  sake  of  activity  and  despatch.  I  regard,  then,  as  anotlicr  incontesi- 
:,  the  necessary  mien-ention  of  the  municipal  and  departmental  coun- 
I  management'of  public  instruction.  As  there  ought  to  be  a  school  in 
mun/',  so  there  ought  lo  be  for  every  communal  school  a  special  com- 
luperintendence.  which  ought  to  be  formed  out  of  the  muDicipal  coun- 
reridcd  over  by  the  maire.  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  men  who  arc 
uct  the  business  of  the  commwie  are  not  fit  to  superintend  the  communal 
[  deny  it:  nothing  is  wanted  i'or  this  superintendence  but  zeal,  and 
families  can  not  want  zeal  where  their  dearest  interests  are  concerned. 
L  DO  difficulty  is  found  in  this  matter,  and  every  parl^ih-school  has  its 
taut,  in  great  part  elective.  Over  the  heads  oi  these  local  committees 
It  to  l>e  a  central  committee  in  the  chief  town  of  each  department, 
t  of  the  council  of  the  department,  and  presided  over  by  the  p refeci. 
nittee  of  each  commune  would  correspond  with  the  committee  of  the 
It;  that  is  to  say,  in  .short,  the  maire^  with  the  prefect.  This  corres- 
would  stimulate  the  zeal  of  both  committees.  By  it,  the  departmental 
i  would  know  what  is  the  annual  supply  of  schoolmasters  required  ibr 
department,  and  consequently,  the  number  of  mabters  the  Normal 
the  department  ought  to  furnish,  and  consequently,  the  number  of 
»n^t  to  admit.  It  would  have  incessantly  to  urge  on  the  zeal  of  the 
mittees  in  establishing  and  improving  schools,  for  the  sake  of  provi- 
ill  as  possible  tor  the  pupils  it  sends  out  of  its  Normal  School.  Nothing 
)re  simple  than  this  organization.  It  is,  applied  to  primary  infftroc- 
takes  place  in  the  oniinary  administration :  I  mean,  the  combined 
he  municipal  councils  and  the  departmental  councils, — of  the  maires 
efects. 

le  administrative  authorities,  it  is  unquestionably  the  clergy  who 
ccapy  the  most  im]rortant  place  in  the  business  of  popular  education, 
lal  middle  course  is  to  nut  the  mre  or  the  pastor,  i.  e.  the  Catholic 
rotestant  clerg>''man — ana  if  need  be  both,  on  every  communal  com- 
id  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church  in  each  department,  on  the 
ital  committee.  We  must  neither  deliver  over  our  committees  mto 
of  the  clergy,  nor  exclude  them  ;  we  must  admit  them,  because  they 
:bt  to  be  there,  and  to  represent  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
od  sense,  good  manners,  and  of  consideration  in  their  neighborhood, 
these  committees  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  composed,  will  gradually 
ndancy  over  their  ecclesiastical  colleagues,  by  treating  them  with 
t  due  lo  their  sacred  functions.  We  must  have  the  clergy;  we  must 
thing  to  bring  them  into  the  path  toward  which  eveir  thing  arges 
am ;  both  their  obvious  interest,  and  their  sacred  calling,  and  the 
nvices  which  their  order  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilization  in 
But  if  we  wish  to  have  the  clergy  allied  with  us  in  the  work  of  popu- 
etion,  that  instruction  must  not  be  stripped  of  morality  and  religion ; 
ideed  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  oppose  it,  and  they 
re  the  sympathy  of  all  virtuous  men,  of  all  good  fathers  of  families, 
if  the  mass  of  the  people,  on  their  side.  Thank  God^  you  are  too 
d  a  statesman  to  think  that  true  popular  instruction  can  exist  without 
cation,  popular  morality  without  religion,  or  popular  religion-withoot 

leeedlngH  of  the  communal  md  departmental  committees,  the  «uri^ 
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sub-prefects  and  prefects,  ooght,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  a(lministnitioa,to 
refer  to  one  common  center,  from  which  a  rigoroos  impulse  and  a  saprm 
gnidance  may  emanate,  and  upon  whom  oil  the  responsibility  before  ihe  chui' 
here  may  rest.  This  center,  in  France,  as  in  Prussia,  is,  the  ministry  and  coqd- 
eil  of  public  instruction.  This  is  not  only  according  to  law.  but  to  nature  ml 
reason.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  to  leave  primary  instruction  to  the  mmiitgr 
who  has  all  the  rest  of  public  instruction,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  aflain,iD 
his  hands;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  things  with  which  the  education  of  thepeoiole 
is  the  most  intimately  connectcil.  Has  any  evil  resulted  from  the  present  oraer 
of  things  1  Far  from  it :  every  body  is  agreed  that  the  minister  and  his  comidl 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  primary  instruction  since  the  revolution  of  Jv\j. 
As  you  would  have  been  able  to  effect  nothing  without  the  municipal  andde* 
panmental  councils,  the  maires  and  prefects,  so  those  authorities  acknowledgB 
that  they  could  have  done  little  or  nothing  without  your  co-oiM;ration  au 
direction.  It  is  you  who  excited  their  zeal,  who  supported  and  encouraged 
them;  you  who,  as  the  enlightened  dispen.serofthe  funas  placcxl  in  your  hiftdi 
by  the  two  chambers,  have  given  vigor  to  public  instruction  by  giving  ptofor- 
lionatc  aid  to  necessitous  places. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  creation  of  a  special  inspector  of  primary  instrae- 
tion  for  each  department.  Our  academical  inspectors  should  be  resierved  for 
schools  of  the  second  class,  which  will  suffice,  and  more  than  suffice,  to  emptor 
all  their  poweis,  and  all  their  diligence.  Your  natural  agents  and  correspond* 
ents  for  primary  instruction  are  the  prefects,  who  would  preside  over  the  d^ 
partmental  committees,  and  to  whom  the  correspondence  of  maires  and  com* 
munal  committees,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  departmental  inspector,  wovld 
be  addressed. 

The  prefects  would  correspond  officially  with  you,  a.i  they  have  hitherto  doee 
eztra-officially ;  and  there  would  be  a  ouncilor  in  the  central  council  of  public 
instruction,  specially  charged  with  the  reports  to  be  made  on  that  portion  of  tke 
business,  as  m  fact  there  is  now.  This  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  would 
produce  quick  results ;  being  less  complex,  it  would  work  more  freely.  Tk 
only  thing  in  which  I  would  employ  agents  taken  from  the  body  of  teacben 
would  be,  the  commission  of  examination  appointed  for  granting  schoolmasien' 
brevets.  No  one  disputes  that  professors  have  peculiar  qnalifications,  and  lU 
the  necessary  impariialitv,  for  that  office.  I  should  wish,  then,  that  the  eza» 
ination-com mission  should  be  ap|K)inted  by  you,  and  composed  of  masters  of 
professors  of  the  royal  or  the  communal  colliers  of  the  department;  addingi  kt 
the  religious  part,  a  clergyman  proposed  by  the  bishop. 

As  to  private  teachers,  and  what  people  are  plcasea  to  call  liberty  ofpriniiy 
tuition,  we  must  neither  oppose  it,  nor  reckon  upon  it.  There  arebrancbesff 
the  public  service  which  must  be  secured  against  all  casualties  by  the  state,  ud 
in  tne  first  rank  of  these  is  primary  instruction.  It  is  the  liounden  duty  of  gor- 
«mmeni  to  guarantee  it  against  all  cnprices  of  public  opinion,  and  against  the 
variable  and  uncertaiu  calculations  of  those  who  would  engage  in  it  a.s  a  meaM 
of  subsistence.  On  this  principle  are  founded  our  primary  Normal  ii?choobii 
«ach  department,  bound  to  furnish  annually  the  average  number  of  schoolnai- 
ters  required  by  the  department.  We  must  rely  exclusively  on  these  Nonnal 
Schools  for  the  regular  supply  of  communal  teachers. 

But  if.  in  the  face  of  our  primary  communal  schools,  there  are  persons  vhoi 
without  having  passed  through  the  Normal  School*,  choose  to  establish  scboob 
at  their  own  risk  and  peril,  it  is  obvious  tliat  they  ought  not  only  ui  be  tolenned, 
but  encouraged;  just  as  we  rejoice  that  private  institutions  and  boardinf- 
schools  should  spring  up  beside  our  royal  and  communal  roiUges.  This  uofflp^ 
tition  can  not  be  otherwise  than  useful,  in  every  point  of  view.  If  the  privaM 
tehools  prosper,  so  much  the  better;  they  are  at  fiill  liberty  to  try  all  aarttfl^ 
new  methods,  and  to  make  exi)eriments  in  teaching,  which,  on  such  a  seah 
can  not  be  very  perilous.  At  all  events,  there  aie  our  Normal  Schools.  ThP 
all  interests  are  reconciled;  the  duties  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  individalil 
the  claims  of  experience,  and  those  of  innovation.  Whoever  wishes  toset  Dpi 
private  school  must  \n  subject  to  only  two  conditions,  from  which  no  sehM 
paUie  or  private,  can  on  an^  pretext  be  exempt, — the  brevet  of  capacity,  giv* 
by  the  eummission  of  exanunatioo,  and  the  supervLsion  of  the  committee  oitki 
cMKsiwfie  and  of  the  inspector  of  the  department. 

All  these  meatuie>s  <m  which  I  will  not  enlaifB,  are  more  or  less  foonded* 
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utefag  facts;  they  haye  the  sanction  of  experience;  it  would  be  simply  ad- 
VlUiS^ut  to  add  that  of  law.  On  all  the  points  concerning  which  the  law  is 
flkftt,  experiments  might  be  made.  Among  these  experiments  some  would 
yobably  be  successful :  when  sufficiently  long  practice  had  confirmed  them, 
lijr  might  be  inserted  in  a  new  law ;  or  ordannances  and  instructions,  maturely 
mghed  by  the  royal  council,  would  convert  them  into  general  and  official 
res.  Nothing  must  pass  into  a  law  which  has  not  the  warranty  of  sue- 
Laws  are  not  to  be  perilous  experiments  on  society ;  they  ought  simply 
up  and  to  generalize  the  lessons  of  experience." 


On  the  experience  of  Prussia  as  a  basisj  a  great  and  comprehensive 
I0aaare  of  elementary  education  for  France  was  framed  by  M.  Guizot 
Rn  bill  was  reported  in  1832.  In  introducing  the  measure  to  the  con- 
ideratioQ  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Guizot  made  a  speech  aa 
■BAricable  for  its  eloquence  as  for  its  large  and  liberal  views  of  popular 
dneaiion,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  passages: 

"  In  framing  this  bill,  it  is  experience,  and  experience  alone,  that  we  hafc 
linn  for  our  euide.  The  principles  and  practices  recommended  have  been 
applied  to  us  by  facts.  There  is  not  one  part  of  the  mechanism  which  has  not 
era  worked  successfully.  We  conceive  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
fthe  people,  our  business  is  rather  to  methodize  and  improve  what  exists,  than 
D  destroy  for  the  purpose  of  inventing  and  renewing  upon  the  failh  of  dangeroos 
heoffies.  It  is  by  laboring  incessantly  on  these  maxims,  that  the  Administra- 
Ira  has  been  enabled  to  communicate  a  firm  and  steady  movement  to  this  im- 
wlBDt  branch  of  the  public  service ;  so  much  so,  that  we  take  leave  to  say, 
hatmore  has  been  done  for  primary  education  during  the  last  two  years,  (1^1, 
flBLJ  and  by  the  Government  of  July,  than  during  the  forty  years  preceding, 
qr  all  the  former  Governments.  The  first  Revolution  was  lavish  of  promises, 
ptlhoat  troubling  itself  about  the  performance.  The  Imperial  Government  ex- 
Matted  itself  in  efforts  to  regenerate  the  higher  instruction,  called  secondary; 
■I  did  nothing  for  that  of  the  people.  The  restored  Dynasty,  up  to  1928,  ex- 
aided  no  more  than  50,000  francs  annually  upon  primair  instruction.  The 
Hfnistry  of  18^  obtained  from  the  Chamber  a  grant  of  300,000  francs.  Since 
!■  Revolation  of  July,  1830,  a  million  ha?  been  voted  annually — that  is,  more 
n  two  years  than  the  Kestoraiion  in  fifteen.  Those  are  the  means,  and  here  are 
ht  resolts.  All  of  you  are  aware  that  primary  instruction  depends  altogether 
Ihthe  corresponding  Normal  Schools.  The  prosperity  of  these  establishments 
I  tte  measare  of  its  progress.  The  Imperial  Government,  which  first  pronoune- 
4  with  effect  the  words,  Normal  Schools,  led  us  a  legacy  of  one.  Tne  Restor- 
tffB  added  five  or  six.    Tho.sc,  of  which  some  were  in  their  infancy,  we  have 

Etly  improved  within  the  last  iwo  years,  and  have,  at  the  same  lime,  estab- 
^  idf  thirty  new  ones ;  twenty  of  which  are  in  full  operation,  forming  in  each 
i^nment  a  vast  focus  of  lignt,  scattering  its  rays  in  all  directions  among  the 
people.'* 

The  Bill  recognized  two  degrees  of  primary  instruction,  viz.  elementa- 
Iflind  superior,  in  speaking  ofwhich  M.  Guizot  remarks: 

■'^The  first  decree  of  instmction  should  be  common  to  the  country  and  the 
tnas;  itshould  be  met  with  in  the  humblest  borough,  as  well  as  in  the  largest 
il^,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  within  our  land  of  France.  By 
weaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  it  provides  for  the  most  essential 
Vinii  of  life ;  by  that  of  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
fjfpch  language,  it  implants,  enlarges,  and  spreads  every  where  the  spirit  and 
mSj  of  the  French  nationality ;  finally,  by  moral  and  religious  instruction,  it 
pBtides  for  another  class  of  wants  quite  as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Prov- 
jtese  has  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  of  the  richest,  in  this 
JJBnd.  for  upholding  the  dif^nity  of  human  life  and  the  protection  of  social  order. 
iWfifsi  degree  of  instruction  is  extensive  enough  to  make  a  man  of  him  who 
Wneeive  it,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  safficiently  limited  to  be  every  where 
NM.    It  is  the  strict  debt  of  the  conntrj  toward  all  its  childcen. 

Bat  the  law  is  so  framed,  that  by  higher  elemebury  schools,  primary  in- 
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strnction  can  be  so  developed,  so  varied,  as  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  ihoM  pnfo 
sions  which,  though  not  scientific,  yet  require  to  be  acquainted  with  '  toe  d^ 
ments  of  science,  as  they  apply  it  every  day  in  the  office,  the  workabop,  nd 
field.'  *' 

On  the  plan  of  supervision  of  schools,  which  embraced  both  local  and 

state  inspection,  the  Minister  remarks : 

*'  In  the  first  place,  this  operation  demands,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  much 
more  time,  application,  and  patience,  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
men  of  the  world,  like  the  men)l>er  of  the  council  of  the  arrondissement  and  of 
the  department;  or  from  men  of  business,  necessarily  confined  to  their  hooeiL 
like  the  members  of  the  municipal  council.  In  the  next  place,  positive  ana 
technical  knowledge  of  the  various  matters  on  which  the  examhaation  tnins  b 
absolutely  necemary )  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  Mave  snch  knowledge,  it  must 
have  been  proved  to  exist,  in  order  to  give  to  these  examinations  the  reqaisitr 
weight  and  authority.  For  these  reasons,  the  members  of  these  commissioiiB 
ought  to  be,  in  great  part,  men  specially  qualified — men  familiar  with  the  buf- 
ness  of  tiiiiion.  It  is  evident  that  primary  instruction  rests  entirely  on  tkam 
examinations.  Suppose  a  little  negligence,  a  little  false  indulgence,  a  little 
ignorance,  and  it  is  all  over  with  primary  instruction,  li  is  necessary  tbea,  to 
eompo)$e  these  commissions  with  the  most  scrupulous  severity,  and  to  appdiif 
only  persons  versed  in  the  matter." 

The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  professional  education  and  tnkaog 

of  teachers  is  thus  eloquently  set  forth: 

"  All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  none  efiTect,  if  we  tookao 
pains  to  procure  for  the  public  school  thus  con.^titnted,  an  able  master,  and 
worthy  of  the  hi^h  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  can  not  be  too  oto 
repealed,  that  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school.  And,  indeed,  what  i 
weII-as.'«orted  anion  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a  good  schoofanasier! 
A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  heii 
called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and  with  taste :  whoii 
lo  live  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  jet  to  have  a  noble  and  elevated  mincLthathe 
may  preserve  that  dignity  of  sentiment  and  ofdeportment,withom  which  he  wiD 
never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  families ;  who  possesses  a  rare  idx- 
tnre  of  gentleness  and  firmness;  for,  inferior  though  he  be  in  station  to  maBj 
individuals  in  the  commune,  he  ought  to  be  the  obsequious  servant  of  noiie;-< 
man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his  duties ;  abowiof 
10  all  a  gCKod  example,  ana  serving  to  all  as  a  counselor ;  not  ^ven  to  chai^ 
his  condUion,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because  it  gives  him  the  powerof 
doing  good ;  and  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  service  of 
primary  instruction,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of  God  and  bis  fellow-CRi* 
tnres.  To  rear  masters  approaching  to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult  task ;  and  jet 
we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  else  we  have  done  nothing  for  elementary  instmctWB' 
A  bad  schoolmaster,  like  a  bad  parish  priest,  is  a  scourge  to  a  eommuwtf  vA 
though  we  an*  often  obliged  to  be  contented  with  indifferent  ones,  we  mnstdff 
our  best  to  improve  the  average  quality.  We  have,  therefore,  availed  on'' 
selves  of  a  bright  thought  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  decice 
of  the  National  Convention,  in  1794,  and  afterward  applied  by  Napoleoa^ii 
his  decree,  in  1808,  for  the  organization  of  the  University,  to  the  establishnnt 
of  his  central  Normal  School  at  Paris.  We  carry  its  application  still  lover 
than  he  did  in  the  social  scale,  when  we  propose  that  no  school-master  shall  be 
appointed  who  has  not  himself  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  which  insimcts  in  (ke 
art  of  teaching,  and  who  is  not  certified,  after  a  strict  examination,  lo  Vin 
profited  by  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed." 

No  statesman  of  any  age  or  country,  has  expressed  in  language  atflOtf 
eloquent  and  just,  a  more  exalted  estimate  of  the  mission  of  the  teacher. 
Although  not  uttered  in  this  connection,  the  following  passages  wl 
fflustrate  the  views  presented  above : 

**  Humble  as  the  career  of  a  schoolmaster  may  be,  and  though  doomed  toff^ 
Us  whole  existence  most  frequently  within  the  wgbien  cmT  a  small  commnaitfi 
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Ubon  an,  nevertheless,  felt  throaghout  societj  at  large,  and  his  profession 
S  J  as  important  as  that  of  any  other  public  functionary.  It  is  nut  for  any  par- 
'Kiealar  parish  alone,  or  merely  local  interest,  that  the  lav  demands  that  every 
MBMR  shoald  aeqaire,  if  possible,  the  knowle^ige  which  is  indispensable  in  social 
life,  and  withoat  which  intelligence  often  languishes  and  degenerates;  it  is  for 
Xhe  state  itself  and  the  public  interest;  it  is  because  liberty  is  certain  and 
^Meadfast  only  among  people  enlightened  enough  to  listen,  in  every  circum- 
stance, to  the  voice  of  Ucason.  Public  elementary  instruction  is  one  of  the 
suarjntees  of  order  and  social  stability.  Doomed  to  pass  his  life  in  discharg- 
ing the  monotonoas  duties  of  his  vocation,  sometimes  even  in  struggling  wiUi 
the  injiiatiee  or  the  ingratitu:le  of  i^ncirance,  the  parish  schoolmasteii would 
oAea  repine,  and  perhaps  sink  under  his  afflictions,  did  he  not  draw  strength 
mni  couragj  from  another  and  higher  source  than  that  of  immediate  and  mere 
personal  interesL  A  deep  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  his  duties  most 
sapport  and  encourage  him;  and  the  austere  pleasure  of  having  rendered  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  must  become  the  worthy  recompense  which  his  own  con- 
■cienee  alone  can  give.  It  is  his  glory  to  pretend  to  nothing  beyond  the  sphere, 
of  bis  obscure  and  laborious  condition ;  to  exhaust  hi.*:  strength  in  sacrifices 
which  are  scarcely  noticed  by  those  who  reap  their  benefit;  (o  labor,  in  short, 
for  his  fellow-beings,  and  to  look  for  his  reward  only  to  God. 

Yoar  first  duty  is  toward  the  chiU^ren  confided  to  your  care.    The  teacher  is 
snmmoned  upon  by  the  parent  to  share  his  authority;  this  ajiihoriiy  he  must 
exercise  with  the  same  vigilance,  find  almost  with  the  same  affection.    Not 
only  is  the  health  of  the  children  comiriitted  to  him,  but  the  cnltivation  of  their 
%fieciions  and  intelligence  depend.s  almost  entirely  on  him.    In  all  that  con- 
cerns education,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  you  shall  want  for  nothing  that 
can  be  of  service  to  vou;  but  as  to  the  moral  education  of  the  children,  1  trust 
especially  to  you.    I^o'.hing  can  supply  for  you,  the  dc^re  of  faithfully  doing 
what  is  right.    You  must  be  aware,  that,  in  confiding  a  child  to  your  care, 
every  familv  expects  that  you  will  send  him  back  an  honest  man ;  tHe  country, 
that  he  will  be  made  a  good  citizen.    You  know  that  virtue  does  not  alwajn 
follow  in  the  train  of  knowledge;  and  that  the  lessons  Received  by  children 
might  become  dangerous  to  them,  were  they  addressM  exclusively  to  the  under- 
•tanding.    Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  bestow  his  first  care  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  (qualities  of  his  pupils.     He  must  unceasingly  endeavor  to  propagate 
«nd  establish  those  imperishable  principles  of  morality  and  reason — withoat 
which,  aniversal  order  is  in  danger ;  and  to  sow  in  the  hearts  of  the  yonng 
those  seeds  of  virtue  and  honor,  which  agr,  riper  years,  and  the  pa.<csioni$,  will 
•ever  destroy.    Faith  in  Divine  providence,  the  .<:acredncss  of  duty,  submission 
to  parental  authority,  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  rights 
of  every  one — such  are  the  sentiments  which  the  teacher  m-ill  strive  to  develop. 
The  intercourse  between  the  teacher  and  parents  can  not  fail  of  being  frequent 
^        Over  this,  kindness  must  preside :  were  a  teacher  not  to  pos.sess  the  respect  and 
i         tympathy  nf  the  parents,  his  authority  over  their  children  would  be  compro- 
i^        mised,  and  the  fruit  of  his  lessons  lost ;  he  can  not,  therefore,  he  too  careful  and 
»        pradent  in  regard  of  these  connections.    An  intimacy  inconsiderately  formed 
gi        might  injure  his  independence,  and  sometimes  even  mix  him  up  with  those 
tf        local  dissensions  whicti  frequently  distract  small  communities.     While  civilly 
^        yfeldins:  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  parents  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
IBJ       farticnlariy  careful  not  to  sacrifice  to  their  capricious  exactions  his  educational 
^       principles,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

\^  The  duties  of  the  teacner  toward  those  in  authority  are  still  clearer,  and  not 

^1       hu  important.    He  is  himself  an  authority  in  his  parish ;  how  then  can  it  be 
y-p(       iuhig  that  he  give  an  example  of  insubordination  1    Wherefore  should  he  not 
^y       Ripeet  the  magistracy,  religious  authority,  and  the  legal  powers,  whereby  palv- 
Uc  security  is  maintained  1 

Tlie  Mayor  is  the  head  of  the  community ;  the  interest,  therefore,  as  well  as 

the  doty  of  the  schoolmaster,  is  to  exemplify  on  every  occa!>-ion  the  respect  doe 

to  kirn.    The  vicar  and  pastor  are  also  entitled  to  respect,  fur  their  mission  is  in 

g      Meordance  with  all  that  is  most  elevated  in  human  nature.    Nothing,  besideSp 

P^        h  more  desirable  than  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  minister  of  religioii 

indthe  teacher;  both  are  in  possession  of  moral  authority;  both  require  the 

a^p      confidence  of  families ;  both  can  agree  in  exercising  over  tne  children  comniil> 

^^      tod  lo  their  care,  in  several  ways,  a  common  influence." 
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With  mich  enlarged  viewi  of  the  scope,  and  ageoeiei,  ahd  eodief  psj 
mary  instraction,  the  bill  was  framed  and  introduced  into  the  ChamWr 
of  Deputies  and  of  Peers.    It  was  referred  to  committees,  who  reportcrf 
through  M.  Renouard  in  the  lower,  and  M.  Cousin  in  the  upper  house. 
These  reports  are  full  and  elaborate  discussions  of  great  principles,  nod 
especially  that  of  M.  Cousin. 

The  bill,  afler  going  through  a  protracted  examination  and  discuniao 
of  its  details,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Chambers  and  the  King,  and 
became  a  law  on  the  28th  of  June,  1833.  Under  the  wise  and  energetie 
administration  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  by  such  meoii 
Guizot,  Cousin,  Villemain,  and  Salvandy,  the  system  went  into  immedh 
ate  and  successful  operation,  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  tlie  progrw 
of  popular  intelligence  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  France.  Expe- 
rience has  brought  to  light  some  imperfections  and  deficiencies,  soiDe  of 
which  have  been  remedied  or  supplied,  and  others  are  still  under  diicui- 
sbn.  We  must  wait  till  a  generation  has  passed  through  the  coinie  of 
instruction  now  provided  by  law,  and  come  into  active  life,  before  we  ctn 
fully  appreciate  the  wise  forecast  of  the  labors  of  Cousin  and  Guiaot  in 
this  long  neglected  field  of  primary  education. 

It  should  be  added,  that  a  private  association,  called  "  The  Society  Ar 
Elementary  Instruction,"  was  very  instrumental  in  waking  up  the  attot- 
tion  of  the  people  and  of  government  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
primary  schools.  This  society  was  formed  in  1805,  by  a  number  of  dirtift* 
guished  philanthropists,  and  has  continued  in  active  operation  to  the  prei- 
ent  time.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  infant  schools,  schoob 
for  needle-work,  adult  schools  and  classes,  reformatory  schools,  assoeiatioai 
for  teachers,  village  libraries  in  various  parts  of  France,  and  has  a  eon- 
plete  series  of  popular  schools  under  its  immediate  management,  in  Psrii> 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1835,  ascribed  to  it  the  honor  of 
having  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  present  school  law.  It  publiihoi 
a  monthly  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  io  tit 
tablishing,  in  1830,  the  ^^  Journal  de  I'lnstruction  £l6mentaire,"  whieh  k 
still  continued  under  the  title  of  "  Manuel  General  de  rinstnictioo  Fri- 
maire,"  and  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmctioa 
There  is  also  published  another  educational  journal,  called  "L'Ecbo  dei 
Ecoles  Primaires,"  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  improved  metbodtof 
instruction.  It  commenced  in  1837,  and  was  for  several  years  nnder  Ihi 
editorship  of  M.  Cousin,  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  edoet- 
tors  in  France.  We  noticed  articles  by  Beudant,  Willm,  ParanditB^ 
Philippar,  and  several  directors  of  Normal  Schools,  and  Inspectors  of  Al 
Primary  Schools.  Upward  of  one  hundred  volumes  on  the  aeienee  snl 
art  of  education  have  been  published  in  Paris  since  1835 ;  several  oftbHl 
are  by  men  of  the  best  intellect,  and  large  practical  and  beneTokiil 
fiews. 
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;i8  divided  by  law  for  municipal  and  all  administrative  par- 
0  86  Departments,  363  ArrondifisemenU,  2,842  CantoDS,  and 
mmunes. 

department  there  is  appointed  by  the  legal  voters  a  prefect, 
lociated  with  a  general  council  for  the  deportment,  and  a  spe- 
ul  for  each  arrondissement,  in  the  administration  of  the  local 
he  department ;  in  each  canton  there  is  a  judicial  office,  stvled 
Ux  ;  in  each  commune,  a  mayor,  witli  a  municipal  council,  elect- 
people. 

608  there  has  existed  in  the  government  a  central  and  special 
It  lor  the  administration  of  public  instruction,  for  the  application 
Is  appropriated  by  the  state  for  educational,  scientific  or  litera- 
tes. Over  this  department  has  presided  from  time  to  time,  some 
ost  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen  of  France,  and  no 

the  public  service  has  been  regarded,  for  the  last  thirtv  years, 
i  favor  by  the  Chambers,  or  the  people.  Since  1824,  the  chief 
partment  has  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  council  of  the  king,  which 
r  nine  members. 

supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  as  now 
,  are  assigned  all  schools,  primary,  secondary  and  superior, 
j^ether  constitute  the  University  ot  France,  and  are  directed 
intended  in  its  name ;  all  scientific  and  literary  societies  to  the 
f  which  the  government  contributes,  such  as  the  Institute,  the 

of  Medicine,  &,c. ;  all  public  libraries,  which  the  state  main- 
>  which  it  contributes ;  all  institutions  having  charters  prior  to 
which  were  not  by  royal  ordinance  incorporated  into  tne  Uni- 
ind  ail  encouragements,  by  the  way  of  subscription,  or  publica- 
ience  and  letters. 

ifol  University  of  France  embraces  the  whole  system  of  nation- 
ion,  and  includes  all  the  institutions  for  imparting  instruction 

spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  from  the  lowest  schools,  up  to 
St  colleges.  The  term  may  thus  be  considered  synonymous  with 
ih  national  system  of  educatkin. 

diversity  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  council  of  six  mem- 
m1  the  ^'  royal  council  of  public  instruction."  of  which  the  minis- 
ilic  instruction  is  the  official  president.  Each  councilor  has  the 
large  of  one  or  more  divisk>ns  of  public  instruction.  Subordi- 
is  council  are  the  inspectors-general  of  the  University,  who  are 
to  examine,  once  a  year,  the  institutions  of  every  description, 
in  a  certain  district  assigned  to  him,  and  to  transmit  a  report  to 
iL 

diversity  is  composed  of  twenty-six  Academies,  each  of  which 
ods  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  departments  into  which  the  king- 
nded,  and  contains  one  or  more  royal  colleges.  The  {Meiidinff 
Bach  academy  is  the  rector,  who  is  appoint^  by  the  minister  oi 
itraction,  and  is  assisted  by  two  inspectors  and  a  council.  The 
r  body  of  each  academ)r  has  the  superintendence  of  ail  the  com- 
leges,  institutions,  pensions^  (boardmg  schools,)  Normal  Schools^ 
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teaoh  primary  schools,  or  to  enter  the  Ncnrmal  School  of  the  departmeU 
'These  examinations  must  be  public,  at  a  time  fixed,  and  notified  hy  Ihi 
minister,  and  in  the  chief  town  of  the  department  The  examinatioQ  i 
varied  according  to  the  grade  of  school  for  which  the  candidate  ap 

Sies.  With  a  certificate  of  capacity  from  this  commission,  the  caooi 
kte  can  teach  in  any  commune  in  the  department,  without  any  len 
examination. 

Besides  these  local  committees  the  minister  of  public  instructioQ  ip 
points  an  inspector  for  every  department,  with  assistant  inspectors,  wfaei 
required  by  the  exigences  of  the  public  service.  The  duty  of  the  inspee 
tor  is  to  vidit  every  school  in  the  department,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  li 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  school-house,  the  classification,  moral  cliarae 
ter,  and  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  each  school.  He  inas 
leave  a  written  memorandum  of  all  deficiencies  noted  in  his  visit,  for  tbi 
use  of  the  local'  committee,  and  report  annually  to  the  prefect  of  Um 
department,  and  through  him  to  the  minister.  This  stimulates  anc 
encourages  teachers,  as  well  as  communes,  and  infonns  the  minister  oftlifl 
true  wants  of  different  localities,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  of  the- law 
The  inspectors  arc  required  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Noma 
Schools  m  their  several  departments.  The  inspector  has  a  salary  of  tw 
thousand  francs,  and  an  allowance  of  three  francs  a  day  for  traveUni 
expenses,  and  one  franc  for  every  school  visited.  In  1843  tliere  wen 
eighty-seven  inspectors,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sub-inspeeton 
and  the  number  of  communes  visited  by  them  in  that  year,  was  30,081 
making  50,986  visits  to  schools. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  the  departments,  the  communes,  and  Um 
contributions  paid  by  parents,  combine  to  insure  the  creatbn  oiid  moio 
tenance  of  the  school.  Every  commune  must  provide  a  schoot-hom 
and  residence  for  the  school-master,  and  to  the  first  expense  of  this  ootfit 
the  state  contributes  one  third.  Every  teacher  must  have  a  lodging,  ■ 
its  equivalent  in  money,  and  a  fixed  salary  of  200  francs,  or  400  frana 
(from  $40  to  $80,)  according  to  the  grade  of  school,  in  addition  to  thfl 
monthly  fees  paid  by  peu*ent8,  and  collected  by  the  commune.  If  thi 
commune  refuses,  or  neglects  to  provide  by  tax  on  the  property  of  thi 
commune,  the  government  imposes  and  collects  Uic  same.  If  the  co» 
mune,  on  account  of  poverty  or  disaster  to  crops  or  depression  in  buslneH 
can  not  raise  its  necessary  sum,  the  department  to  which  it  belongs  mal 
provide  it,  and  if  tlie  revenues  of  the  department  are  not  sufficient  to  rap 
ply  the  deficiencies  of  all  the  communes,  the  deficit  must  be  supplied  by 
the  state.  In  every  department,  the  prefect  and  general-council,  anniiallji 
draw  up  in  concert  a  special  estimate  in  which  tlie  expense  of  primal) 
instruction  is  fixed,  and  necessary  revenue  provided.  In  eachcomreun^ 
the  Mayor  and  municipal  Council  make  a  special  estimate  of  the  aaioc 
kind ;  and  at  the  same  time  fix  the  moutiily  tuition-fee  to  be  paid  by  eacb 
parent 

Every  department  must  by  itself,  or  in  concert  with  adjoining  depart' 
meats,  support  a  Normal  School,  to  supply  the  annual  demand  lor  teaek* 
ers  of  primary  schools.  The  sum  to  be  expended  on  a  Normal  School 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  apparatus,  and  bursaries,  or  scholandiips  io  aU 
of  poor  pupils,  is  not  left  with  the  department  to  fix,  but  is  regulated  bjf 
the  council  of  public  instruction.  The  salary  of  the  Director  is  borne  hy 
the  state  and  department  combined ;  that  of  the  assistant  teachers  by  Ihl 
department.  The  expense  of  the  nomu&l  pupils  for  board  is  borne  bj 
themselves,  unless  they  enjoy  an  exhibition  or  scholarship,  AHinded  by  IH 
state,  department  university,  commune,  or  by  individaal  benevoleDoa 
The  scholarships  are  sometimes  divided  so  as  to  meet,  in  part,  the  exMBM 
of  two  or  three  pupils.  In  18 16,  there  were  ninety-two  Normal  Schooli 
seventy-six  of  wnicn  were  for  the  educatioa  of  schoolmasters,  and  ' 
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the  edQcatbn  of  BohoolmistreBses.     To  fiiW-two  of  these  sehooli 
•Hough  land  is  attached  to  teach  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Tm  course  of  instruction  in  these  elementary  schools,  embraces  Morel 
~  Religioas  Instruction,  Reading,  Writing,  tne  elements  of  Arithroetie, 
nts  of  the  French  Language,  le^l  system  of  Weights  ami  Meaa- 
Qeo|paphy,  (particularly  of  France,)  History,  (particularly  of 
France,)  Lmear  Drawing,  and  Singing.     In  the  superior  primary  sctiools, 
High  School,  the  above  course  is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Modem 


Ijaoguages,  Book-keepins,  Perspective  Drawing,  Chemistry^  and  the 
Jblathematics,  in  their  application  to  tlie  arts.  There  is  a  special  course 
of  instruction  open  in  evening  schools,  to  those  children  and  youth  who 
can  not  attend  the  day  school;  and  in  evening  classes  for  adults,  whose 
isariy  education  was  neglected,  or  who  may  wish  to  pursue  particular 
ertudies  connected  with  their  pursuits  as  artizans,  manufacturers,  and 
Moaster- work  men. 

Provision  is  made  to  encourage  teachers  to  form  associations,  and  to 
tiold  freauent  conferences  for  improvement  in  their  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  and  to  found  libraries  of  books  on  education. 

In  each  department  a  fund  is  accumulating  for  the  relief  of  aged  teach- 
ers, and  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  die  in  the  exercise 
of  their  important  functions.  Each  master  must  subscribe  one  twenti- 
eth part  or  the  salary  he  receives  from  the  commune ;  and  the  sum-total 
^irhien  he  subscribes,  together  witli  the  interest  upon  it,  is  returned  to 
him  when  he  retires,  or  to  his  widow  and  children,  when  he  dies. 

The  government  awards  medals  of  silver  and  bronze  to  those  masters 
Krho  distinguish  themselves  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  •  This 
encourages  and  stimulates  them  to  continued  efforts,  and  connects  them 
•a  an  honorable  way,  with  the  government  and  the  nation. 

The  whole  charge  to  the  State  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
aeoording  to  the  Budgret  of  1838,  was  19,005,673  francs,  or  nearly  $4,000^ 
OOO,  which  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Central  Administration, 686.623 

General  Services, 238,000 

Department  and  Academic  Administration, 919,900 

Superior  Instruction,  faculties, 1,972  050 

Secondary  Instruction, 1,655.600 

Elementary  Instruction,  general  fund, 1.600,000 

do.  do.         additional, 3^500,000 

Primary  Normal  School, ' 200,000 

Literary  and  Scientific  establishments, 7,676,500 

Subscriptions  to  Literary  Works,  &>c 557,000 

Total, 19,005,673 

or  $3,800,354. 
This  does  not  include  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  the  departments  and  com- 
er contributed  by  parents. 
From  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  1843,  it 
sars  that  in  the  ten  years,  from  1833  to  1843.  France  expended  the 
or£2,565,883  (about  $11,000,000.)  on  the  erection  of  school-houses, 
residences  for  teachers.  In  1843,  the  expenditure  for  the  current 
^menses  of  her  educational  establishments  was  a  little  short  of  $4,000,000, 
faoependent  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  communes,  individuals,  and  parents  in 
^shool  fees,  which  amount  to  near  $5,000,000.  Even  this  sum  was  found 
^nsniBcient,  and  since  that  date  the  appropriation  has  been  increased.  In 
1833  there  was  one  person  in  every  eighteen  of  the  population,  receiving 
^Aucntion,  while  in  1843,  there  was  one  in  every  ten.  But  the  primary 
Schools  are  far  from  reaching  the  excellence  which  characterizes  the  eliH 


le  dons  to  eairf  oat.   th 


laenttry  Khoola  of  Germany.    Much  ia  yet  to  b 
liberal  provinon  of  th«  law. 

In  a  late  Reporl.  (1849,)  on  the  state  of  commoD  achool  u 

Qermany,  to  t£e  Pretideot  or  the  Society  for  ElsmoDtary  InBtruntivDk 
France,  by  A.  Hemiequin,  late  inspecteur  d' academic,  the  follow^f 
five  queilioDB  are  all  answered  in  the  alfirinative,  by  the  author: 

Am  ihe  cumnian  Khonli  in  Gemuiy  ■uperjor  ta  oun  T 
Am  ihe  Kople  in  Gcrmmij  belleriiuliuctcd  Ihu  in  FnneeT 


A  volume  ofTH  pa.gea  was  published  at  Brealau, 
m  the  r  --  '-    -'  -•---• '  " 


Although  much  has  been  done  since  1833,  to  improve 
the  primary  schoola,  the  author  ihinka  that  tlieir  condition  in  respect  In 
Mhool-houEes,  alEeniiancu  of  children,  univcnialily  and  quality  of  initrue- 
tion  given,  and  the  qualifications,  social  and  peconiary  position  of  the 
teachers,  is  far  behind  that  of  the  same  grade  of  schools  in  Germany. 
The  Normal  Schools  are  accomplishing  much  good,  but  they  have  not 
-  =  m<.ini-,iw  nr  iho  .-- mn,..n«i^ith  wdl-traiocd 
sbourff.  ar 
Dounccd  the  bcsl  in  France,  nnd  the  latter  especially,  is  regnrded  bl  .^__ 
ing  the  nearest  approach  to  the  best  teachers'  seminaries  in  Germany, 

The  fojiawing  tables  will  exhibit  the  working  of  this  great  syatem  of 
public  iiHtnictioD  in  several  important  parliculare. 
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TABLE  n. 
eominox  or  raniAsr  bbooatiom  in 

HuBberof  anondissements 

Hanberofcdiiimiines JIfiOS 

Popalatioti 24^,119 

bomber  of  communes  provided  with  a  primary  school    ....  34,578 

Popolation  of  the  communes  provided  wilh  primary  schools     .    .    33,060,008 
Xfamher  of  commnnes  not  yet  provided  with  a  primaij  school  .    .  3,460 

X^opnlation  of  the  communes  not  yet  provided  with  pnmary  schools     1,150,178 
JN^umber  of  communes  who  require  several  primary  schools,  and 

who  possess  only  one S3 

bomber  of  communes  who  are  required  by  law  to  support  one  supe- 
rior primary  school 

Xfnmber  of  communes  who  ought  to  support  superior  primary 

schools,  and  who  do  support  them 

Population  of  these  communes 4,177,047 

XTmnber  of  communes  who  ought  to  support  several  superior  prima- 

IT  schools,  and  who  support  only  one 93 

Xfamberof  communes  who  are  not  required  by  law  to  support  a 

superior  primary  school,  and  who  do  support  one 108 

Total  number  of  primary  schools,  elementarv  and  superior,  for  boys 

and  girls,  established  in  France  in  1B4^ 50,838 

Tout  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  86  departments  of  France, 

visited  in  1843  by  the  87  inspectors  and  113  sub-inspectors      .  50,936 

In  addition  to  these  schools  for  the  youth  there  ought  to  be  added  6,434  class- 
es for  the  laborers,  which  are  conducted  by  the  primarv  school  teachers  in  the 
«Teniogs,  aAer  the  day's  work,  or  on  the  Sunday,  ana  in  which  95,064  adult 
laborers  received  instruction  in  1843 ;  and  also  a  great  number  of  infant  schools 
"^hich  have  been  recentlv  opened  in  the  departments,  and  which  are  receiving 
encouragement  and,  attention  from  the  Government. 

TABLE  in. 

•■OWnCO  THB  KVXBBR  OF  PRIMARY  SCBOOU  BKLONOINO  TO  TBS  DimtRBfTT  BBOTB. 


Primary  scnools  spe 
dally  set  apart  for 
ihe  Roman  Cfatholics 


Primary  schools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for 
lbs  Protestants     .    . 


[Primary  schools  spe- 
|ddly  set  apart  for  the 


schools    open 
ill  three  sects 


'  Public  schools 
^Private  schools 

'  Public  schools 
^Private  schools 

^Public  schools 
Private  schools 

'  Public  schools 
Private  schools 


)Boys 
\  Girls 

5  Boys 
\  Girls 


J  Boys 
\  Girls 

(Boys 
^GirU 


(Boys 
\  Giris 

(Boys 
\  Girls 


(Boys 
t  Girls 

(Boys 
(Girls 


33207 
7,660 

7,098 
8,847 


702 
59 

163 
156 


33 

4 

74 
4 


948 
107 

326 
450 


1 40,867 
1 15,945 


761 
39 


!   1.065 
I      776 


^56,819 


*  1,080 


115 


Total  number  of  Primary  Schools  in  France,  in  1843,    .    ;    59,838 


Mt  rvauo  mtwucTRmtw  nuNOK 

The  nnmber  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  France  being  33^050.  '%lSt 
H  follows,  (see  Table  I.,)  that  in  1843,  there  was  one  primary  schooi  m  e^i^^ 
661  Roman  Catholics. 

The  number  of  the  Protestant  population  of  France  being  l,OOOjOOO,  it  fit 
knrs,  that  in  1843,  there  was  one  primary  sbool  for  every  1,018  Proiest^^HQUk 
The  reason  why  the  proportion  of  schools  for  the  Protestants  to  their  nun^  ben 
is  so  small  is,  that  very  many  of  this  sect  attend  the  mixed  schools. 
.  The  number  of  Jews  being  80,000,  it  follows,  that  there  was  one  schoc^  XUxt 
tvery  696  Jews. 

TABLE  IV. 

•BOWINO  TUB  NUXBBR  Of  CHILDKBlf  l!«   ATTBNDANCB  AT  TBI  rBIMABT  SCVOOU  ^^      r 

rKANCK,  IN  1843. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Elementary  Primary 
Schools  fur  Boys. 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 1,699,586  i        

"       ''    iSchool masters,    members    of    Religious  >  XjS&^'^fip 

Societies, 167,431) 

Nnmber  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Superior  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 15,093 

"       "   Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religions  So-  \     1.3,448 


\ 


cieties, 356 

I 

Nnmber  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Schools  for  Giris, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmistresses, 230,213  1 

*'       "  Schoolmistresses,  members  oC  Religious  >    534,960 

Societies, 304,747) 

Nnmber  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Elementary  Primary 
Schools  for  Hoys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters 230,383  1 

*'       *'  Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  >    872,93^ 

cieUes, 42,552) 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Superior  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 3,469  ) 

•*       ''   Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  >       4,2i9 

cieties, 803) 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Primary  Schools  for 
Giris, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmistresses, 278,6371 

'•        "   Schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious  >    479,66S 

Societies 201,028) 

Total  nnmber  of  Scholars  at  all  the  Primary  Schools, 
Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  2,457,380  i  _ 

"        '*  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  mem-  >  3,164J89«^ 

hers  of  Religious  Societies,    ....      706,917  ) 

Total  number  of  children  attending  the  Primary  Schools  in  1843,     3,164, 

Total  nnmber  of  children  admitted  gratnltoosly  into  the  Conoh 
munal  Schools  in  1843, 


■ 


Total  number  of  children  who  paid  something  monthly  for  their 

education  in  1843, 2;400,44'' 


nwrwonoir  m  fBAMtt.  fjH 

TABLB  ▼. 
Ain>  roB  TOUNo  ArPBBimcKB  IN  nuMCB,  ui  1843. 

of  elassesfor  Adalts, .  6,434 

"              ••       "  Young  Girls,        160 

,/f              II   .    CI    Apprentices,        fS 

mbei  of  Infant  Schools, 

Public 6861  -^ 

Private, 804(  '»** 

jiiber  of  Scholars, 

' '^  the  classes  for  Adults, 95,064^ 

"     Young  Giris, 6,908 1      .^--^ 

"    Schools  for  Apprentices, 1,268  f     *«»»«* 

,      "    Infant  Schools, 96,193 J 

mber  of  communes  in  which  there  are  Adult  Classes, .       6,043 
imber  of  Adult  Classes, 

for  Men, 6,966 

*•  Women, 168 

B&ber  of  persons  who  frequent  them, 

for  Men, 9461 

"    Women,     :..:..:...., 4,613 

Hiber  of  Classes  directed  by 

Schoolmasters  belonging  to  a  Religious  Society, 126 

.Schoolmistresses,    "          "           "            " 61 

nuber  of  Adult  Classes  in  which  are  taught 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction, 3,331 

VjKeading, 6,036 

Writing 4,483 

Arithmetic, 4,456 

System  of  Weights  and  Measures, 3.867 

'lUnear  Drawing 271 

Vocal  Music, 107 

■oarces  of  these  Classes, 

Sums  furnished  by  the  Communes, 136,836  )  Pnoea. 

"  •*  *•        Departments, 38,350  >     201,886 

•*  "  "        State, 26,700) 


TABLE  VI. 

nnwiiio  TBI  mncBKB  abb  cobbsb  or  initbuction  ib  tbb  bobmal  tcBoou  ov 

PBANCB,  IB  1843. 

imber  of  Normal  Schools  thoroughly  organized, 78 

unber  to  which  a  garden  is  joined  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 

pupils  the  culture  of  trees, 63 

■Bber  of  Professors  in  these  schools,    .    .         496 

**                 '*        including  the  Directors 678 

■Bber  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  the  different  branches 

of  education :                                                                  in  Tnr.  u  yw.  m  Tmt. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction 2|        2|  2| 

Reading,      3|       3  2 

Writing.      4»       4^  4 

Study  or  the  French  Language, 6         6i  i\ 

History  and  Geography 3i       4|  3| 

Arithmetic • 6         3i  3 

Use  of  the  Globes 2         2i  2 

Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,        4         3|  3| 

Elements  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,      .    .    .    2i        2}  3| 

"       Mechanics,         2         2i  3 

"       Surveying 2        2*  3 

Linear  Drawing,       3i       4  4| 

Methods  of  teaching, If        If  2| 

Vocal  Music 3|       3i  3| 

Civil  Law, 2         1|  1| 

Calture  of  Treea, :    .    If       If  If 


$gi  PUBUC  nfamujonoN  in 

TABLB  Vn. 
•Bownra  m  fTATc  or  iscomdabt  BmroATioii  n  IStt.' 

Number  of  Colleges.    Royal,     :::::::::::      46  ( 
"  "        Communal,     ::::::::.    3ld) 

Number  of  Scholars  in  Colleges    ......::::....  4j 

Numberoflnstitu lions  of  Secondary  Education,  ::::.... 

"  Boarding  Schools     "  "  ::::.... 

"  Private  Establishments    "       "  ] 

"  Public  and  Private    "     *'        **  J 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Institutions  which  follow  the 

course  of  a  College, 6,066 1 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Institutions  which  do  not  fol-  >         $1 

low  the  course  of  a  College, 85,250) 

Number  of  Secondary  Pupils, tl 

Population  of  the  Departments,  1843, 34,19^ 

Proportion  in  each  Department  between  ihe  jpopulation  and  the 
total  number  of  establishments  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion,     1  estab.  fi)r  il 

Number  of  Scholars  in  establishments  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion,     1    •*       ** 

Number  of  Young  Men  between  eight  and  eighteen  in  each  De- 
partment,     3^81 

Proportion  between  the  total  number  of  Young  Men  between 
eight  and  eighteen,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Secon- 
dly Establishments  in  each  Department,     .    1  school  for  45  yccmgl 
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first  movement  in  France  toward  the  professional  training  ofteach- 
1  made  in  1794,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  National  Convention,  estab- 
in  Paris  an  institution  to  furnish  professors  for  colleges  and  the 
leminaries.  In  this  seminary  several  of  the  ablest  teachers  and 
letters  and  science  gave  lectures  in  the  following  year,  afler  which 
rse  of  instruction  was  suppressed,  and  not  revived  till  1808.  In 
ir  Napoleon  re-established  the  school'^  in  the  ordinance  creating 
iperial  University  of  France."  The  ordinance  of  March  11,  1808, 
les  the  necessity  of  some  professional  training  for  teachers  of  ele- 
f  schools,  when  it  enjoins  "  that  measures  shall  be  taken  by  the 
tity  that  the  art  of  teaching  children  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  is 
A  henceforth  only  by  masters  capable  of  communicating  easily  and 
efy  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  necessary  to  every  human 

10  the  first  seminary  designed  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools, 
ablished  at  Strasbourg,  through  the  liberality  of  Count  de  Lezai 
ia,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Rector  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
9f  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  opened  in  1811  as  a 
bJ  class  of  primary  school  teachers."  No  pupil  was  admitted  who 
Icr  sixteen  years  of  age.  or  over  thirty,  or  who  was  not  acquainted 
9  studies  pursued  in  elementary  schools.  The  course  embraced 
irs,  and  included  as  Vide  and  thorough  range  of  studies  as  is  now 
1  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  France.  The  number  of  pupils 
ited  to  sixty,  and  tliose  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  bourse,  or 
Jiip,  came  under  obligation  to  teach  at  least  ten  years  in  the 
of  the  department.  Those  scholarships  were  founded  partly  by 
lal  liberality,  and  partly  by  the  department,  and  by  the  communes, 
ent  candidates  to  the  school.  Under  the  organization  established 
with  such  modifications  tis  experience  suggested,  this  school  has 
sd  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
ough  that  section  of  France,  and  it  now  ranks  not  only  as  the  old- 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  department  of  Upper  Rhine, 
log  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  the  neighboring  communes, 
iated  six  thousand  francs  to  found  scholarships,  for  the  benefit  ot 
n  number  of  candidates  in  the  seminary  at  Strasbourg.  Accord- 
k  Report  of  M.  Guizot  to  the  King,  in  1833,  it  appears  that  the 
primary  education  in  the  two  departments  constituting  the  Acad- 

*8m  description  of  the  Parii  Normtl  Sctiool,  pafe  120, 
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emy  of  Strasbourg,  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  sectioa  of  France. 
Ciood  schools  were  more  numerous ;  fewer  communes  were  destitute  of 
schools ;  and  the  slow  and  defective  method  of  individual  instruction  had 
given  place  to  more  lively  and  simultaneous  methods  of  class  instruction. 
^  In  all  respects  tlie  superiority  of  Uie  popular  schools  is  striking,  and  the 
eonviction  of  the  people  is  as  general  that  this  superiority  is  mainly  dae 
to  the  existence  of  this  Normal  School."* 

The  establishment  of  two  Normal  Schools  for  the  departments  of  Mo- 
selle and  Meuse,  in  1820,  was  followed  by  tlie  same  results, — the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  communes  before  dckstitute,  and  the  improvement 
of  schools  already  in  operation,  by  the  introduction  of  better  methods.    In 
1828  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  educational  improvement  by  public- 
spirited  individuals  and  teachers'  associations  in  Paris,  and  otlier  ports  of    " 
France,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  Normal  School  in  the 
department  of  Vosges,  and  a  fi(\h  in  that  of  Meutli.    About  the  same 
time  a  Normal  course  of  instruction  was  opened  in  tlic  college  of  Charle- 
ville,  for  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and  the  foundations  of  superior 
Normal  Schools  were  laid  at  Dijon,  Orleans,  and  Bourgcs,  as  well  as  a 
Training  School  for  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  at  Rouen.     At 
the  close  of  1829,  there  were  tlnrtoen  Normal  Schools  in  operation.    The — 
movement  already  commenced,  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  right  dii 
lion  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  which  in  this  respect  was  as  beneficent 
the  Revolution  of  1791  was  disastrous.     In  the  tlircc  years  immediately 
following  the  change  of  dynasty  in  1830,  thirty-four  new  Normal  Schc 
were  established  in  ditferent  sections  of  France,  and  wherever  they  wei 
established  they  contributed  to  the  opening  of  primary  schools  in 
munes  before  destitute,  and  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  better  method^^ 
among  teachers  who  did  not  resort  to  these  seminaries.    But  the 
auspicious  event  was  the  publication  of  M.  Cousin's  ^^  Report  on  the 
dition  of  Public  Instt^uction  in  several  of  the  Slaies  of  Germany^  and 
daily  in  PniSMia^"^  in  1832.    A  considerable  portion  of  this  report 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  best  Normal  School  of  Prussia,  and  to 
roost  emphatic  recommendation  of  the  same  policy  in  France.    The  fok  — 
lowing  valuable  suggestions  were  made  on  this  subject,  most  of  whicS:^ 
were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Law  of  Primary  Instruction,  and  th.  «^ 
Regulations  of  the  Minister  relating  to  Normal  Schools. 

"I  have  already  remarked,  that  as  every  commune  must  have  its  prS* 
mary  school,  so  every  department  must  have  its  primary  Normal  Schoc^l* 
If  the  same  law  which  shall  render  the  former  imperative  on  the  cat^^ 
munes,  should  render  the  latter  equally  imperative  on  the  departments^ 
we  should  have  made  a  great  advance.  Ifthe  law  docs  not  go  so  far  LS-i 
that,  you  must  at  all  events  come  at  the  same  results  by  administrative  e 
measures;  you  must  require  every  council-general  of  a  depnrtroerB% 
through  the  medium  of  the  prefect,  to  vote  funds  for  the  establishment^  ^ 
a  primary  Normal  School^  under  condition  of  binding  yourself  to  contri^"^ 
ate  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  total  expenditure,  and  to  take  u] 
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VDunelf,  1.  the  salary  of  the  director,  whom  vou  would  nominate;  2.  the 
books,  maj)8,  and  instruments  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  students.  It 
iiUBt  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  every  department  must  have  it« 
Normal  School ;  but  that  school  should  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  and 
the  wealth  of  the  department,  and  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  small 
in  one  and  large  in  another.  I  tak^  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  very 
rimple  and  very  economical  plan  on  which  a  primary  Normal  School  may 
at  first  be  organized. 

Choose  the  best-conducted  primary  school  in  the  department,  that 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  greatest  ability  and  trust- wor- 
ttdnesf.  Annex  to  this  school  a  class  called  Normal,  in  which  this  same 
master  shall  teach  his  art  to  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of  the  de- 
partment, who  are  willing  to  come  to  it  to  form  themselves  for  school- 
masters. None  should  be  admitted  till  afler  an  examination,  made  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  you.  This  commission  must  send  you  the  re- 
sults of  its  labors :  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  admission  of  tne  students 
to  the  primary  ^lormal  School  should  be  signed  by  you,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  admission  of  students  to  the  great  Normal  School  for  the  instruction 
of  the  second  degree.  This  smallNormal  School  ought  never  to  be  placed 
in  a  ver^  large  town,  the  influence  of  which  would  be  adverse  to  that 
spirit  ofpoverty,  humility  and  peace,  so  necessary  to  the  students.  There 
is  no  objection  to  their  being  day-nupils,  provided  they  are  responsible  for 
their  conduct  out  of  the  house.  iNor  is  it  necessary  that  all  should  receive 
exhibitions,  or  purses,  especially  whole  purses,  in  all  small  towns  there 
are  ^milies  in  which  a  young  man  may  be  boarded  and  lodged  for  about 
:XX)  francs  a  year,  ($60;)  so  that  3000  francs,  ($600,)  prudently  divided 
into  whole,  half,  and  quarter  pur<^s,  would  easily  defray  the  cost  often  or 
fifVeen  students.  Give  the  master  the  title  of  Director  of  the  Normal 
School,  which  would  be  a  real  gain  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase 
his  consideration ;  and  for  tlie  additional  labor  you  impose  upon  him,  give 
him  a  salary  of  700  or  800  francs.  Add  a  yearly  allowance  of  400  or  500 
(macs  for  books,  maps,  and  other  things  required  in  teaching ;  and  thus, 
(or  5000  francs,  ($1000,)  at  the  utmost,  you  nave  a  small  Normal  School, 
which  will  be  extremely  useful  to  the  department  The  pupils  should  be 
|ierroittcd  to  leave  it  if  they  choose,  in  a  year,  provided  they  oe  able  to  go 
through  the  examination  at  quilting,  on  which  depends  their  obtaining 
the  brevet  of  primary  teacher.  Yes,  it  rests  with  you,  by  means  of  a 
circular  to  this  effect  addressed  to  all  the  prefects  of  the  kingdom,  to  have 
la  a  few  months,  eighty-four  small  primary  Normal  Schools  in  France. 
The  plan  which  1  propose  does  not  commit  you  to  any  future  measures, 
yet  it  at  once  covers  France  with  Normal  Schools  which  will  supply  our 
nnt  wants.  It  is  for  time,  zeal,  intelligence,  and  perseverance  to  do  the 
rest  There  must  always  necessarily  be  a  great  difference  amon^  the 
Nivmal  Schools  of  our  eighty-four  departments ;  but  the  best  way  is,  to 
fa  on  gradually  improving,  in  proportion  as  experience  shows  you  what 
■  required.  Even  with  this  wise  tardiness,  three  or  four  years  will  suffice 
to  improve  all  these*  small  Normal  Schools,  and  to  raise  a  great  number 
to  the  rank  of  complete  great  Normal  Schools. 

The  difference  between  a  great  and  a  small  Normal  School  consists  in 
this :  a  small  Normal  School  is  only  an  appendage  to  a  primary  school, 
whilst  a  great  Normal  School  is  an  establishment  subsisting;  by  and  for 
itieil^  to  which  a  primary  school  (and  if  possible  that  should  comprise 
^tb  an  elementary  and  a  middle  school)  is  annexed. 

This  difference  gives  the  measure  of  all  other  differences.    In  the 

'mail  Normal  School  there  are  only  day-pupils,  or  at  most  a  few  board- 

Cf^    In  the  ^eat,  the  majority  may  be  bi^uxlers.    In  the  one.  the  course 

B^y  be  terminated  in  a  year ;  in  the  other,  it  diould  extend  through  two 

f cm^  mfl  at  Bruhl ;  and  even,  in  time,  according  to  the  Tesoxitt»&  <]{(  )2kMt 
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departroeaU  and  the  progress  of  public  educatioii.  it  might  embrace  three 
jean,  as  in  most  of  toe  great  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia, — Potsdam,  far 
example.  The  departments  must  be  the  judges  of  their  resources  and  ot 
their  wants.  A  department  wliich  wants  twenty  schoolmasten  a  year, 
and  which  has  a  certain  number  of  middle  or  burgher  schools,  as  well  at 
many  elementary  schools,  can  very  well  receive  twenty  pupils  a  year; 
which,  supposing  the  course  to  occupy  two  or  three  years,  amounts  to  (brty 
or  sixty  pupils  at  a  time  in  the  school.  Then  there  must  be  accommoda- 
tion for  boarding  them,  a  large  building,  a  greater  number  of  masters^ 
more  exhibitions,  (bourses^)  more  expense  of  every  sort 

In  the  hope  that  the  few  great  primary  Nprmal  Schools  we  alreadr 
possess  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  others,  I  beg  your  attention  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing maxims,  deduced  from  general  experience,  and  from  all  the  data 
I  have  accumulated  here. 

I.  To  begin  by  giving  instructions  rather  than  rules ;  to  confine  your- 
self in  these  instructions  to  the  establishing  of  a  few  essential  points,  and 
to  leave  the  rest  to  the  departmental  committee.  To  discuss  and  decide 
this  small  number  of  points  in  the  royal  council ;  not  to  multiply  them, 
but  inflexibly  to  enforce  their  execution.  The  fewer  they  are,  the  more 
easy  will  this  execution  be.  and  the  more  susceptible  will  they  be  of  ap- 
plication to  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  France ;  so  Uiat  there  would  be  a 
common  groundwork  for  all ;  a  unity,  which,  passing  from  the  Normal 
Schools  into  the  whole  body  of  popular  education,  would  have  a  beneficial 
influence  in  strengthening  the  national  unity.  At  the  same  time,  this 
unity  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  local  diversities ;  for  the  departmental 
committee  would  be  desired  to  appl^  your  general  instructions  according 
to  the  peculiar  manners  or  usages  ot  the  department  From  the  combina- 
tion of  Uie  unifonnity  of  these  instructions,  with  the  diversity  of  arrange- 
ments which  the  prudence  and  intelligence  of  the  committee,  and  the 
experience  of  each  year,  will  recommend,  a  set  of  regulations  for  each 
Normal  School  will  gradually  arise,  more  or  less  definitive,  and  therefore 
fit  to  be  made  public.  The  plan  of  study  of  the  great  Normal  School  at 
Paris,  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  and  communal  colleges,  is  the  fruit  of 
fiAeen  years'  expenence.  This  school,  which  was  founded  in  1810,  Iwd 
no  written  laws  till  1815.  We  made  important  modifications  in  tboee 
laws  at  the  Revolution  of  183U,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that  we  ventured 
to  print  them,  as  the  result,  nearly  definitive,  or  at  least  likely  to  endure 
for  some  time,  of  all  the  experiments  successively  tried.  Let  us  imitate 
this  caution,  and  begin  with  a  simple  set  of  instructions  from  the  minister. 
Rules  for  the  studies  and  the  discipline  will  gradually  arise.  Every  year 
will  modify  them.  The  important  thing  is,  to  exact  an  accurate  account 
of  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  year,  drawn  up  by  the  director,  and 
transmitted  to  you,  together  with  all  the  necessary  documents,  by  the  de- 
partmental committee  and  the  prefect,  who  will  subjoin  their  own  opinioa 
Then,  and  then  only,  you  will  interpose  your  authority,  with  that  of  the 
royal  council,  which  will  revise  this  report  every  year  at  the  vacation,  and 
pronounce  on  the  improvements  to  be  introduced. 

II.  To  attach  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  choice  of  a  director. 
It  is  a  principle  jorenerully  established  in  Prussia,  that  the  ffoodness  of  a 
NormaJ  School  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  theairecior ;  juet 
as  the  primary  school  is  what  its  master  is.  What  constitutes  a  Normal 
School  is  not  a  fine  building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  amiss  that  it  should 
not  be  over  commodious  or  splendid.  It  is  not  even  the  excellence  of  the 
regulations,  which,  without  a  faithful  and  intelligent  execution  of  theoi, 
are  only  a  useless  hit  of  paper.  A  Normal  School  is  what  its  director  ii. 
He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  it  If  he  is  a  man  of  ability,  he  will  turn  the 
poorest  and  humblest  elements  to  account ;  if  he  is  incapable,  the  best 
and  most  prolific  will  remain  sterile  in  his  hands.    Let  us  by  no  meaDf 
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oar  directors  mere  house-stewarde.    A  director  ought  to  be  at  the 
hnul  of  the  most  important  branches  of  instruction,  and  to  set  an  example 
to  all  the  other  masters.    He  must  have  long  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  first,  in  different  classes  of  a  Normal  course  of  education,  so  that  he 
may  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  ;  secondly,  in  several 
Noimfii  Schools,  so  that  he  may  have  experience  of  difficulties  of  various 
iDDds;  lastly,  he  must  not  be  placed  at  tiie  head  of  a  Normal  School  01 
the  highest  class,  till  he  has  been  director  of  several  of  an  inferior  class, 
•0  aa  to  gradihite  promotion  according  to  merit,  and  thus  keep  up  an  hon- 
orable  emulation. 

HI.  An  excellent  practice  in  Germany  is,  to  place  the  candidates,  mi- 
mediately  on  their  leaving  the  Normal  School,  as  assistant  masters  in 
schools  which  admit  of  two.  The  young  men  thus  go  through  at  least  a 
year  of  apprenticeship, — a  very  useful  novitiate :  they  gain  age  and  ex- 
,  perience,  and  their  final  appointment  depends  on  their  conduct  as  assist- 
ant masters.  I  regard  every  gradation  a^^  extremely  useful,  and  I  think 
a  little  graduated  scale  of  powers  and  duties  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  primary  instruction. 

1st  Pupil  of  a  Normal  School  admitted  aller  competition^  holding  a 
more  or  less  high  rank  in  the  examination  list  at  the  end  ot  each  year, 
and  quitting  the  school  with  such  or  such  a  number.  2d.  Same  pupil 
promoted  to  the  situation  of  assistant  master.  3d.  Schoolmaster  succes- 
■vely  in  different  schools  rising  in  salary  and  in  importance.  4th.  After 
distinguished  services,  master  m  a  primary  Normal  bchool.  5th.  Lastly, 
director  of  a  school  of  that  class,  with  the  prospect  of  gradually  rising  to 
be  director  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  Normal  School,  which  would  be  a 
post  equal  to  that  of  professor  of  a  royal  college.  The  human  soul  lives 
B  the  future,  it  is  ambitious,  because  it  is  infinite.  Let  us  then  open  to 
it  a  progressive  career,  even  in  the  humblest  occupations. 

I V.  We  can  not  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth — that  paid 
instruction  is  better  than  gratuitous  instruction.  The  entire  sum  paid  for 
board  at  a  Normal  School  must  be  extremely  moderate,  for  the  young 
men  of  the  poorest  classes  to  be  able  to  pay  it.  We  must  give  only  quar- 
ter or  half  exhibitions,  (bourses^)  reserving  two  or  three  whole  ones  for 
the  two  or  three  young  men,  out  of  the  ndeen  admitted  annually,  who 
•Uuid  first  on  the  list ;  and  even  this  should  not  be  continued  to  them  the 
•eeond  year,  unless  their  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  and  their  appli- 
cation unremitting. 

On  the  same  principle  as  that  laid  down  above,  the  elementary  school 
•nnezed  to  the  Normal  School  ought  not  to  be  entirely  gratuitous ;  it 
•Dffbt  to  have  no  other  masters  than  the  forwardest  pumis  of  the  Normal 
Behool,  acting  under  the  direction  of  their  masters.  The  profits  of  the 
elementary  school  lor  practice  would  go  to  diminish  the  total  cost  of  the 
Normal  School.  As  for  the  middle  school  for  practice,  it  would  be  ooo- 
trery  to  the  principle  of  all  middle  schools  to  have  it  gratuitous. 

V.  Divide  the  studies  of  all  Normal  Schools  into  two  parts:  during 
the  first,  the  pupils  should  be  considered  simply  as  students,  whose  ac» 
qiotrements  are  to  be  confirmed,  extended,  and  methodized :  during  the 
•Boond,  as  masters,  who  are  to  be  theoretically  and  practically  taught  the 
•It  of  teaching.  If  the  Normal  course  only  lasts  a  year,  this  part  of  it 
QQgbt  to  occupy  at  least  six  months ;  if  it  lasts  two  years,  it  ought  to  oc- 
cupy a  year;  if  three  years,  it  would  still  occupy  only  a  year.  The  sto- 
4cole  in  this  last  year  would  ^ve  lessons  in  the  elementary  and  middle 
lehoob  annexed  to  the  Normal  School. 

VL  The  examination  at  quitting  ou^rht  to  be  more  rigid  than  that  at 
entering  the  school.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  young  men  of  good 
SRpacity,  even  if  they  know  little;  for  they  will  learn  rapidly;  while 
«MDe,  who  might  not  l>e  deficient  in  a  certain  quantity  of  acquired  know- 
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ledge,  but  were  dull  or  wrong-headed,  could  never  be  made  good 
masterB.  No  latitude  whatever  must  be  led  to  theComminion  of  E 
ination  at  departure.  Here,  intelligence  must  show  itself  in  positi 
attainments,  since  opportunity  to  acquire  them  has  been  given.  Notl ' 
but  negligence  can  nave  stood  in  their  way,  and  that  neglijzence  wi 
be  tlie  greatest  of  all  faults.  This  latter  examination,  therefore,  most  be 
directed  to  ascertain  the  acquired,  and  not  the  natural  fitness.  But  in 
the  examination  on  entering,  I  wish  that  the  Commission  should  more 
particularly  inquire  into  the  talents  and  natural  bent  and.  above  all,  in 
the  nionil  chamcier  and  disposition.  A  little  discretionary  power  ough 
to  be  contided  to  it.  This  applies  more  especially  to  those  Nonr~ 
Schooli«,  the  course  of  which  lasts  two  or  three  years.  Three  years 
study  will  not  give  intelligence;  but  they  will  give  ail  the  necessary 
attanuncnts  in  abundance. 

VII.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  conferences'*  should  be  formed 


the  schoolmasters  of  each  canton.     I  wish  it,  but  Iiavebut  little  hope  of  il, 
at  iciist  at  first.     Such  conferences  suppose  both  too  great  a  love  for  theii 
profession,  and  too  great  a  familiarity  with  the  spirit  of  association, 
thing  mucii  more  easy  to  accomplish  is.  that  during  the  vacations  of 

grimary  schools,  a  certain  number  of  masters  should  repair  to  the  Nor 
chool  of  the  de|Kirtment  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  or  thnt  particular     * 

branch,  and  to  receive  lessons  appropriate  to  their  wants,  as  is  the  case ' 

in  Prussia.    This  time  would  be  very  usefully,  and  even  very  agreeabhr" 
employed ;  for  tiie  young  masters  would  be  brought  into  contact  witli^spw 
their  old  instructors  and  companions,  nnd  would  have  an  opportunity 
renewing  and  cementing  old  friendships.    Here  would  be  an  interestii 
prospect  for  them  every  year.     For  such  an  object,  we  musi  not  grudj^ 
a  little  expense  for  their  journey  and  their  residence.    I  should  thcreloi 
wish  that  the  var4Ltions  of  the  primary  schools,  which  must  be  regulate 
by  certain  agricultural  labors,  should  always  precede  those  of  the  primar^^ 
Normal  Schools,  in  order  that  the  masters  of  the  former  might  be  able  ' 
take  advantage  of  the  lessons  in  the  latter,  and  might  be  present  at  tJ 
parting  examinations  of  tiie  third  year,  wliich  would  be  an  excellent  ex- 
ercise for  the  young  acting  musters. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  utility  of  having  an  inspector  of  primary 
for  each  department^  who  would  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  h 

floing  from  school  to  school,  in  stirring  up  the  zeai  of  the  masters,  in  gpv 

mg  a  right  direction  to  that  of  the  communal  committees,  and  in  keepinf 
up  a  general  and  very  beneficial  harmony  among  the  mairea  andthi 
curt8.    It  is  unnecessary  lor  me  to  say,  that  this  inspector  ought  alwa] 
to  be  some  old  master  of  a  Normal  School,  selected  for  his  talenta,  ai 
still  more  for  his  tried  character.     But  if  tliis  institution,  which  is 
sal  in  Grermany,  were  not  popular  lunong  us,  nearly  the  same  resull 
might  be  obtained  by  authorizing  the  director,  or  in  default  of  him,  son 
roasters  of  the  Normal  School,  to  visit  a  certain  number  of  the  schools 
the  department  every  year,  during  the  vacation  of  tlieir  own  school, 
to  do  wliat  would  be  done  by  the  inspector  above  named.    They  woul 
find  great  facilities  from  their  old  habits  of  intercourse  and  friendship  wil 
most  of  the  masters,  over  whom  they  would  exercise  almost  a  patem 
influence.     On  the  other  hand,  they  would  gain  by  these  visits,  and  wool-::: 
acquire  a  continually  increasing  experience,  which  would  turn  to  the 
vanta^  of  the  Normal  Schools.     You  have  seen  that  in  Prussia, 
the  visits  of  the  circle-inspectors,  the  directors  of  Normal  Schools  make  visil 
ations  of  this  kind,  for  which  they  receive  some  very  slender  remuneratii 
for  these  little  journeys  are  sources  of  pleasure  to  them,  as  well  as  of  atil 
i^  to  the  public 

*  Am  notat  to  Profieanr  8Cow0*t  Ehsj,  pi^  ST. 
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Vni.  Let  flolidity,  rather  than  extent,  be  aimed  at,  in  the  course  ofin- 
Mraction.  The  young  masters  must  know  a  few  things  fundamentally, 
rather  than  many  things  superficially.  Vague  and  superficial  attain- 
nents  must  be  avoided  at  any  rate.  The  steady  continuous  labor  which 
movt  be  gone  through  to  know  anything  whatsoever  thoroughly,  is  an 
idmirable  discipline  tor  the  mind.  IBesides,  nothing  is  so  prolific  as  one 
thing  well  known ;  it  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  a  thousand  others. 
The  final  examinations  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  elements, — they 
mast  probe  to  the  bottom,  they  must  keep  solidity  always  in  view. 

IX.  Avoid  ambitious  methods  and  exclusive  systems:  attend,  above 
all,  to  results,  that  is  to  say,  to  solid  acquirements ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
them,  consult  experience.  Clear  explanations  on  every  subject,  connect- 
edness and  continuity  in  the  lessons,  with  an  ardent  love  for  the  busine« 
of  teaching,  are  worth  all  the  general  rules  and  methods  in  the  world. 

X.  A  branch  of  study  common  to  all  schools  ought  to  be  the  French 
toQffue;  the  just  pronunciation  of  words,  and  the  purity  and  correctness 
of  language.  By  this  means  the  national  language  would  inseniiibly 
faperaede  the  rude  unintelligible  dialects  and  provincialisms.  In  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  where  German  is  still  the  language  of  the  people,  German 
and  French  must  both  be  taught,  in  order  not  to  offend  against  local 
attachments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  implant  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

XI.  Without  nefirlccting  physical  science,  and  the  knowledge  applicar 
ble  to  the  arts  of  life,  we  must  make  moral  science,  which  is  of  far  higher 
importance,  our  main  object.  The  mind  ami  the  character  are  what  a 
true  master  ought,  above  all.  to  Hishion.  We  must  lay  the  foundations  of 
moral  life  in  the  souls  of  our  young  masters,  and  therefore  we  must  place 
religious  instruction, — that  is,  to  speak  distinctly.  Christian  instruction, — Id 
the  nrst  rank  in  the  education  ot  our  Normal  Schools.  Leaving  to  the 
cure,  or  to  the  pastor  of  the  place,  the  care  of  instilling  the  doctrines  peco- 
har  to  each  communion,  we  must  constitute  religion  a  special  object  of 
inttruction,  which  must  have  its  place  in  each  year  of  the  Normal  course; 
■0  that  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course,  the  younc  masters,  without  being 
theologians,  may  have  a  clear  and  precise  knowTedge  of  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and,  above  all,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  Without  thia, 
the  pupils,  when  they  become  masters,  would  be  incapable  of  giving  any 
other  religious  instruction  than  the  mechanical  repetition  of  the  catechism, 
which  would  be  quite  insufficient.  I  would  particularly  urge  this  point, 
which  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  delicate  of  all.  Before  we  can 
decide  on  what  should  constitute  a  true  primary'  Normal  School,  we  mutt 
determine  what  ou^ht  to  be  the  character  of  a  simple  elementary  school, 
that  is,  a  humble  village  school.  The  popular  schools  of  a  nation  oui^t 
to  be  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit  of  that  nation.  Now  without  going 
into  the  question  of  diversities  of  doctrine,  is  Christianity,  or  is  it  not,  the 
rriigion  of  the  people  of  France?  It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is.  I  ask 
then,  is  it  our  object  to  respect  the  religion  of  the  people,  or  to  destroy  it? 
If  we  mean  to  set  about  destroying  it,  then,  I  allow,  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  have  it  taught  in  the  people's  srhools.  But  if  the  object  we 
propoee  to  ourselves  is  totally  different,  we  must  teach  our  children  that 
religion  which  civilized  our  fathers ;  that  religion  whose  liberal  spirit  pre- 
pared, and  can  alone  sustain,  all  the  ereat  institutions  of  modern  timea. 
we  mast  also  permit  the  clergy  to  fulfil  their  first  duty, — the  superintend- 
ence of  religious  instruction.  But  in  order  to  stand  the  test  of  this  superin- 
tendence with  honor,  the  schoolmaster  must  be  enabled  to  give  adequate 
relijg^ious  instruction ;  otherwise  parents,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  their 
ehuuren  receive  a  good  religious  education,  will  require  us  to  appoint 
eccletiojBtics  as  schoolmasters,  which,  though  assuredlybetter  than  havinff 
irreligious  schoolmasters,  would  be  liable  to  very  serious  objections  S 
varioua  kinds.    The  less  we  desire  our  schoola  to  be  ecclesiastical,  the 
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more  ought  they  to  be  Christian.    It  necessarily  follows  that  there 
be  a  course  of  special  religious  instruction  in  our  Normal  Schools. 
£[ion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  basis  of  popular  edueir 
tion.     I  know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  seen  good  schools 
where  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  was  wanting.    Primary  instnietion 
flourishes  in  three  countries,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Crermany;  in  all  ills 
profoundly  religious.     It  is  said  to  be  so  in  America.    The  nttlc  popular 
mstruction  I  ever  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  priests.    In  France,  with 
few  exceptions,  our  best  school?  for  the  poor  are  those  of  the  Frerea  de  la 
Doctrine  Chrelienne.  (Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. )  These  are  facts 
which  it  it>  necessary  to  be  incessantly  repeating  to  certain  persons.    Let 
them  go  into  the  schools  of  the  poor, — let  them  learn  what  patience,  what 
resignation,  are  required  to  induce  a  man  to  persevere  in  so  toilsome  ao 
employment.     Have  better  nurses  ever  been  found  than  those  benevoleol 
nuns  who  bestow  on  poverty  all  those  attentions  we  pay  to  wealth? 
There  are  things  in  human  society  which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor 
accomplished  without  virtue,— that  is  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  oum 
without  religion.     The  schools  for  the  middle  classes  may  be  an  object  of 
speculation ;  but  the  country  schools,  the  miserable  little  schools  m  the 
south,  in  the  west,  in  Britanny,  in  tlie  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and,  with- 
out going  so  far,  the  lowest  schools  of  our  great  cities,  of  raris  itself,  will 
never  hold  out  any  adequate  inducement  to  persons  seeking  a  remunera- 
ting occupation.     There   will  doubtless  be  some  philosophers  inspired 
with  the  ardent  philanthropy  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paule,  without  his  reli- 
gious enthusiasm^  who  would  devote  tliemselves  to  this  austere  vocatioa; 
but  the  question  is  not  to  have  here  and  there  a  master.     We  have  moie 
than  Ibrty  thousand  schools  to  serve,  and  it  were  wise  to  ciill  religion  to 
the  aid  of  our  insufficient  means,  were  it  hut  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
pecuniary  burdens  of  the  nation.      Either  you  must  lavish  the  treasures 
of  the  state,  and  the  revenues  of  the  communes^  in  order  to  give  high 
salaries,  and  even  pensions,  to  that  new  order  of  tradesmen  called  school- 
masters; or  you  must  not  imagine  you  can  do  without  Christian  charity, 
and  that  spirit  of  poverty,  humility,  courageous  resignation,  and  modest 
dignity,  which  Christianity,  rightly  understood  and  wisely  taught,  can 
alone  ^ive  to  the  teachers  of  the  people.     The  more  I  think  of  all  Uiis,  the 
more  flook  at  the  schools  in  this  country,  the  more  I  talk  with  the  direct- 
ors of  Normal  Schools  and  councilors  of  the  ministry,  the  more  i  am 
strengthened  in  the  conviction  tliat  we  must  make  any  efforts  or  any 
sacrinccs  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  clergy  on  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  and  to  constitute  religion  a  special  and  very  care- 
fully-taught branch  of  instruction  in  our  primary  Normal  Schools. 

1  am  nut  ignorant  that  this  advice  will  grate  on  the  ears  of  many  per- 
sons, and  that  Ishall  be  thought  extremely  devout  at  Paris.  Yet  it  is  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  Berlin,  that  I  address  you.  The  man  who  holds 
this  language  to  you  is  a  philosopher,  formerly  disliked,  and  even  perse- 
cuted by  the  priestliood ;  but  i\m  philosopher  has  a  mind  too  little  affect- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  his  own  insults,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  with  history,  not  to  regard  religion  as  an  indestructi- 
ble power:  genuine  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  civilization  for  the  people 
and  a  necessary  support  ^qt  those  on  whom  society  imposes  irksome  and 
humble  duties,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  fortune,  without  the  least 
gratification  of  self-love. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  long  report  May  it  be  of 
use  to  you  in  the  important  work  which  now  engaffes  your  attentioa ! 
My  illustrious  colleague,  M.  Cuvier,  has  already  exhibited  to  France  the 
organization  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland.  The  experience  of  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  of  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be  lost  uDon  us.  NatiofMd 
rlTafries  or  antipathies  would  here  be  completely  out  of^plaee.    The  trua 
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GBRtness  of  a  people  does  not  confiist  in  borrowing  not|iing  from  othm, 
t  in  borrowing  from  all  whatever  is  good,  and  in  perfecting  whatever  it 
miropriates. 

1  am  as  grc^t  an  enemy  as  any  one  to  artificial  imitations ;  but  it  is 
Biere  pusillanimity  to  reject  a  thing  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  has 
liecn  tnought  good  by  others.  With  the  promptitude  and  justness  of  the 
French  understandinff,  and  the  indestructible  unity  of  our  national  char- 
•eter,  we  mav  aesimnate  all  that  is  good  in  other  countries  without  fear 
of  ceasing  to  be  ourselves.  Placed  in  the  center  of  Europe,  possessing 
every  variety  of  climate,  bordering  on  all  civilized  nations,  and  holding  up 
perpetual  intercourse  with  them,  France  is  essentially  cosmopolitan;  and 
mdeed  Uiis  is  the  main  source  of  her  great  influence.  Besides,  civilized 
Europe  now  forms  but  one  ^reat  family.  We  constantly  imitate  England 
in  all  that  concerns  outward  life,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  physical  refine- 
ments; why,  then,  should  we  blush  to  borrow  something  from  kind,  hon- 
est pious,  learned  Germany,  in  what  regards  inward  life  and  the  nurture 
of  me  soul? 

For  my  own  part,  I  avow  my  high  esteem  and  peculiar  affection  fi>r 
the  Grerman  people;  and  I  am  happy  that  my  mission  proved  to  them 
that  the  revolution  of  July.— that  revolution,  as  necessary  and  as  just  as 
the  legitimate  right  of  self  defense;  that  revolution,  sprung  from  the 
unanimous  resistance  of  a  great  people  to  a  capricious  aggression,  an 
open  violation,  not  of  hypothetical  rights,  but  of  liberties  secured  bylaw,— 
is  not  as  its  enemies  pretend,  a  return  to  the  impiety,  the  licentiousness 
and  the  corruption  of  a  fatal  period  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  signal  (or 
a  general  improvement  in  opinion  and  in  morals ;  since  one  of  the  first  acts 
oTthe  new  government  has  been  the  holy  enterprise  of  the  amelioration  of  * 
public  education,  of  which  the  instruction  of  the  people  is  the  basis." 


With  this  preparation, — a  good  beginning  already  made  in  several  de- 
partments, and  the  long  and  successful  experience  of  Prussia  and  other 
Geiman  states  before  him, — a  regulatbn  was  framed  by  M.  Guizot,  and 
■uictioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by  which,  in  connection 
with  the  law  of  1833,  a  system  of  Normal  Schools  has  been  established 
and  is  fast  regenerating  the  elementary  instruction  in  France.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  system : 

Elach  department  is  obliged,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
aeigbboring  departments,  to  support  one  Normal  School  for  the  education 
of  its  schoolmasters. 

The  expense  of  this  establishment  for  building,  apparatus,  and  instruc- 
tion, is  borne  mainly  by  the  department  whilst  me  direction  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  it  is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  re- 
ipoosible  to  the  Chambers,  of  both  of  which  he  is  an  ex  officio  member, 
tor  the  right  exercise  of  his  power. 

The  immediate  management  of  Normal  Schools  and  of  the  model 
•ehools  annexed  is  committed  to  a  Director  who  is  appointed  by  the  Min- 
liter,  on  the  presentation  of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  the  rector 
of  the  academy.  These  directors  are  paid  wholly  or  partially  from  the 
public  funds  set  apart  by  the  department  for  public  instruction.  If  the 
wputment  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide  sufncient  funds,  the  govern- 
ment  enforces  the  collection  of  the  necessary  tax ;  if  the  department  is 
^rburdened,  the  government  contributes  its  aid. 

To  meet  Uie  expense  of  board,  the  pupils  are  assisted  by  gratuities,  or 
bonaries,  which  ttie  communes,  departments,  the  university,  the  state, 
lod  even  individuhls,  have  established  for  this  purpose.  These  buraet 
ire  usually  granted  in  halves  or  quarters,  the  rest  of  the  expense  being 
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borne  by  the  pupils.    Of  1944  pupil-teachers  in  1834, 1308  were 
of  the  departments,  118  of  the  communes,  245  of  the  state,  and  273 
maintained  at  their  own  expense. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  these  institutbns.  and  to  the  eqo^ 
ment  or  a  bourse^  or  any  part  of  one,  must  bind  himselt  to  foUow  thef^ 
fession  of  a  parish  schoolmaster  for  ten  years  at  least  afler  quitting  llii 
institution ;  and  to  reimburse  it  for  the  whole  expense  of  his  mainteiiaiifi9 
if  he  fail  to  fulfill  his  decennial  engagement  He  must  have  completoC 
his  sixteenth  year ;  and  besides  the  ordinary  elementary  acquiremeoli 
must  produce  evidence  both  of  good  previous  character,  and  of  flenenl 
intelligence  and  aptitude  to  learn.  Most  of  the  bursaries  arc  acQadfat 
upon  a  comparative  trial  amon^  competitors,  who  are  likely  to  becom 
every  year  more  numerous :  and  the  examination  for  admission  is  so  wd 
arranged  and  conducted,  that  it  tends  to  raise  higher  and  higher  III 
standard  of  previous  acquirement 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  to  which  the  youth  is  thus  inlK 
duced,  occupies  two  vears  of  eleven  months  each,  t.  e.  from  the  firat  c 
October  to  tlie  first  of'^  the  ensuing  September,  and  embraces  the  fbUoi 
ing  objects : — 

1st  Moral  and  refigious  instruction.  The  latter,  in  as  far  as  it  is  di 
tinct  from  the  former,  is  given  by  the  clergyman  of  the  particular  fril 
which  the  pupil  happens  to  profess. 

2d.  Reading,  witli  the  grammar  of  their  own  language. 

3d.  Arithmetic,  including  an  intimate  and  practical  acquamtance  wil 
the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  knowledge  is  made  1 
hold  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  program  of  instruction,  as  afibrding  tl 
best  means  of  introducing  that  admirable  system  into  the  habits  of  tl 
French  people,  among  whom,  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  is  stHI  fl 
from  being  generally  adopted. 

4  th.  Linear  drawing,  and  construction  of  diagrams,  iand-measorioj 
and  other  applications  of  practical  geometry. 

5th.  Elements  of  physical  science,  witli  a  special  view  to  the  purpOM 
of  ordinary  lite. 

6th.  Music,  taught  by  the  eye  as  well  ashy  the  ear. 

7th.  Gvmnastics. 

8th.  The  elements  of  general  geography  and  history,  and  the  partio 
lar  geography  and  history  of  France. 

9Ui.  The  pupils  are  instructed,  and,  wherever  the  locality' admits,  e 
cised  also,  in  the  rearing  of  esculent  vegetables,  and  in  the  pruning 
grafting  of  trees. 

10th.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  simpler  Iflgi 
forms  and  civil  deeds. 

A  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  is  fitted  up  within  the  premises ;  as 
a  sum  is  set  ajiart  every  year  (or  the  purchase  of  such  works  as  the  Coai 
cil  of  Public  Instruction  may  judge  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  yoaii 
schoolmasters. 

The  course  of  study  is,  for  the  present  limited  to  two  years,  instead  i 
three,  which  is  the  term  ultimately  contemplated  as  the  most  desirabi 
During  the  second  of  those  years,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  aiti 
teaching  is  kept  constantly  in  view ;  and  for  the  last  six  months,  in  parti 
ular,  the  pupils  are  trained  to  the  practical  application  of  the  most  appiovi 
methods,  bv  being  employed  ns  assistants  in  the  different  classes  of  ll 
primary  scnooli),  which  are  invariably  annexed  to  the  Normal,  and  Ion 
part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment. 

The  director,  besides  general  superintendence,  is  charged  with  «Mi 
important  branch  of  the  instruction ;  the  rest  is  devolved  on  his  adjuaef 
or  assistant  masters,  who  reside  in  the  estahlishment 

Any  graduate  of  a  Normal  School  can  attend  any  of  the  courses  of  i 
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itt  the  Nonnal  School  of  the  department  id  which  he  reeideai  to 
hWB  9Bir  methodfl,  or  improve  his  previous  acqairements.  The  depart- 
BBoti  are  authorized  to  grant  assistance  to  such  teacheri.  The  Normal 
Schools  admit  pupils  of  different  religious  denominations.  All  sectariaa 
joitruction  is  avoided  in  the  general  ^ssons,  and  the  pupils  receive  thii 
initraction  at  times  set  apart  for  it  from  clergymen  of  their  own  church. 
Until  a  pupil  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  proficiency  in  the  doctrines 
oThii  own  religion,  from  a  minister  of  his  own  church,  he  can  not  officiate 
as  a  ichoolmaster.  Any  person  who  ventures  to  conduct  a  public  school 
without  having  obtained  from  the  departmental  committee  ofexamination 
a  certificate  ofqualification,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  francs. 
The  Departmental  Commiitee,  or  Commission  of  Examination,  is  com- 

Eof  at  least  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
ction,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  rector  of  the  academy. 
Three  members  at  least  must  be  selected  from  anion^  those  who  have 
ab^y  exercised,  or  arc  at  the  time  exercising  the  function  of  public 
teachers,  and  who  arc  most  likely  to  uoite  ability  and  integrity.  It  is 
recommended  that  one  of  the  seven  be  a  clergyman.  "  To  act."  says 
the  Minister,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  each  of  Uie  twenty-six  rectors, — 
'^to  act  in  concert  with  the  three  members  belonging  to  the  body  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  these  Commissions  cPexameii,  a  mmister  of  religion  will 
doubtless  be  summoned.  The  law  has  put  moral  and  religious  instruction 
iothe  foremost  rank;  the  teacher,  therefore,  must  give  proof  of  his  being 
able  to  communicate  to  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care,  those  important 
ideas  which  are  to  be  the  rule  of  their  lives.  Doubtless  every  functionary 
of  public  instruction,  every  father  of  a  family  who  shall  be  placed  on  this 
oommiBsion  by  your  recommendation,  as  rector  of  the  academy,  will  be 
folly  able  to  appreciate  the  moral  and  religious  attainments  of  the  candi- 
dates ;  but  it  js,  nevertheless,  fit  and  proper,  that  the  future  teachers  of 
youth  should  exhibit  proof  of  tlicir  capacity  in  this  respect,  before  persons 
whom  their  peculiar  character  and  special  mission  more  particularly  qual- 
ify to  be  judges  in  this  matter." 

The  most  important  of  all  the  duties  devolved  upon  these  examining 
commissions,  is  that  of  conferring  on  the  pupil,  when  he  quits  the  institu- 
tion, a  brevet  de  capacite.  Carelessness,  partinlity.  or  ignorance,  in  the 
discharf^e  of  it  would  entirely  defeat  the  main  object  of  the  law  on  primary 
iostruction.  This  brevet^  certifying  the  holder's  fitness  to  be  a  teacher, 
cither  in  the  lower  or  higher  grade  of  primary  schools,  constitutes  his 
paisport  to  the  labors  and  honors  of  his  profession.  With  it,  and  his  cer- 
tificate of  good  conduct  in  his  pocket,  he  may  carry  his  skill  and  industry 
to  any  market  he  pleases,  without  further  let  or  impediment. 

There  are  three  srrades  of  certificates  of  qualification  for  both  element- 
ary and  superior  primary ;  Ires  bien,  (very  good,)  bien^  (good,)  and  assez- 
ftien^  (sufficient,)  which  infuses  a  spirit  of  competition  throughout  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  public  schools  generally. 

The  system  of  Normal  Schools  has  remained  substantially  on  this  basis 

10  the  present  time.     Every  year  has  extended  and  consolidated  its  influ- 

eoce  in  spite  of  the  interested  opposition  of  old  and  inefficient  teachers, 

who  find  themselves  less  and  less  appreciated,  and  the  complaint  of  local 

eommittees,  who  in  many  instances  are  disposed  to  take  up  with  the  first 

teacher  who  presents  himself,  whether  qualified  or  not.    Their  number 

hae  increased  from  forty-three  in  1833  to  ninety-three  in  1849,  including 

ten  Institutes  belonging  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and 

three  for  female  teachers,  under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  Christian 

Bducation,  on  a  similar  plan.    In  1834  there  were  but  1,044  graduates  ot 
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of  his  datlcs  will  be  more  varied  and  profound ;  and  he  will  be,  in  the  midsic 
teachers,  the  interpreter  of  what  the  world  expects  from  them. 

Every  thing  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  their  labors  are  directec 
and  on  the  zeal  with  which  the  teachers  engage  in  them.  One  of  the  prindpa 
resalts  of  conference  ought  to  be,  the  exercising  them  in  speaking.  Speech  I 
the  instrument  of  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  management  of  a  school,  and  I 
all  that  concerns  the  mechanism  of  teaching,  the  teacher  ought  to  speak  Utile 
his  commands  ought  to  be  brief;  and,  in  most  cases,  a  word,  a  gesture,  a  loo 
will  suHice.  But  in  teaching,  pn)perly  so  called,  when  he  is  engaged  in  ei 
pounding  the  first  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  in  explaining  what  has  bee 
read  by  the  pupils,  in  narrating  to  incm  the  history  of  the  Bible  or  national  bii! 
tory,  (sacred  or  profane  history,)  in  telling  them  of  the  wonders  of  the  heavea 
and  the  earth — then  he  must  be  able  to  speak  with  fluency,  clearness,  and  pre 
cision,  if  not  eloquently.  Children,  like  men,  arc  fascinated  by  the  charms  c 
speech.  The  choicest  things,  badly  said,  produce  on  them  no  impression ;  u* 
— like  arrows,  darted  by  a  feeble  and  trembling  hand — glide,  so  lo  speak,  ore 
the  surface  of  their  mind,  and  never  reach  its  depths. 

The  essays  of  the  teachers  may  consist  of  two  kinds.  One  class  may  b 
written  on  any  subjects,  but  should  l>c  analogous  to  what  teachers  prescribe  t 
their  most  advanced  pupils — such  as  some  scene  of  nature  or  of  human  life, . 
grand  or  useful  thought,  an  historical  fact,  6cc.  The.se  essays  ought  not  to  b 
long;  and  must  be  written  with  that  correct  simplicity,  which  is  as  far  remore 
from  the  inelegancies  of  a  vulgar  style,  as  from  the  far-fetched  phraseology  o 
the  Wit.  These  first  essays — exercises  in  composition  and  thought — will  ib 
be  a  means  of  perfecting  the  teachers  in  the  art  of  speaking.  The  other  kini 
of  essays,  treating  of  some  branch  of  the  i)odagogic  art,  may  be  more  directi; 
useful  to  them.  In  composing  them,  their  memory,  their  own  experience,  rathe 
than  books,  ought  to  be  consulted;  and  simplicity  and  truth,  rather  than  novelr 
and  originality,  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  Ihe  greatest  possible  clearness,  pit 
cision,  and  actual  utility  ought  to  be  the  distinguishing  teatures  of  these  essavi 

In  some  societies  of  teachers,  the  same  question  is  ofl^ered  to  the  cnnsideratio 
of  all  the  members  — thus  creating  amongst  them  a  species  of  competition  :  be 
as  every  essay  must  be  read  and  discussed  during  the  meeting,  they  would  b 
restricted,  in  following  this  mode  of  procedure,  to  the  composition  only  of  tv 
or  three  a-ycar;  or  obliged  to  multiply,  beyond  measure,  the  number  of  ifa 
meetings;  and  in  both  cases  the  interest  would  be,  inevitably,  diminished, 
is  desirable,  however,  that  at  each  silting,  the  same  subject  be  handled  by  tw 
members.  Thi.*  two  essays  would  compete  with  each  other,  and  occasioo 
discussion  ;  which  the  president  would  take  care  to  manage,  so  that  all  migt 
speak  in  notation,  and  that  no  one,  while  speaking,  iu\v  undue  advantage 
Every  expression  of  praise  or  oen.surc.  every  observation  tending  to  shock  sel/ 
esteem  or  modesty,  ought,  on  all  sides,  to  be  prohibited.  If,  at  the  terminition 
of  the  sitting,  the  majority  be  not  sufficiently  mstructed,  they  could  commissin 
the  president,  or  another  member,  to  resume  the  discussion  at  the  next  cod- 
ference. 

On  other  ocrasions,  to  vary  still  farther  the  proceedings,  the  author  of  w 
essay  could  address  it  some  days  l)ef<ire  the  meeting,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to 
one  of  his  colleagues,  request  ing  his  opinion  of  it.  The  letter  and  replv  mljkt 
then  be  read,  anT  their  contents  discussed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Tnis  wo* 
cedure  is  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  practice  of  several  societies  in  Ger- 
many. After  the  reading  of  an  e.ssay.  a  member  is  then  enjoined  to  present  a 
criticism  of  it  at  next  meeting.  This  method  is  accompanied  with  serious  iB- 
conveniences.  Self-love  became.*  a  willing  co-operator.  The  critic  endcaTOii» 
by  every  means,  to  find  cause  for  controversy,  and  believes  himself,  in  sod» 
sense,  obliged  to  think  differently  from  him  whom  he  has  been  appointed  IB 
judge.  In  this  manner conoonl  and  frienilship,so  necessary  to  the  prosperity* 
the  association,  are.  without  great  benefit  to  truth,  seriously  compromised. 

I  would  add,  that  copies  of  all  the  essays  should  be  deposited  in  the  libraiTt 
where  every  one  might  consult  them. 

I  have  said  that  each  member  may  demand  permission  to  make  to  the  aM0* 
bly  any  communication  relative  to  the  art  of  teaching;  to  submit  to  it  a ooO- 
tiOD,  a  doubt,  an  observation,  which  his  practice  may  have  .suggested  to  m^ 
Such  communications  add  much  to  the  interest  and  utility  of  eonfereneea.  By 
means  of  them,  the  experience  of  each  becomes,  in  some  sense,  the  experieac* 
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of  «U.    Tliofe  who  have  been  occapied  many  years  in  teaching  will  aid  their 
jnaior  fellow-Uborers. 

In  fine,  it  may  happen,  and  it  happens  bat  loo  oflen,  that,  in  (heir  relations 
with  the  local  anthonties  and  the  parents,  differences  arise,  to  disturb  the  good 
vmdenundtng— the  perfect  harmony  between  them  and  the  teachers.  These 
^iftrences  should  be  sabmitted  in  the  conferences  to  the  appreciation  of  their 
^leagues — to  the  judgment  of  their  compeers.  They  will  thus  be  less  subject 
Is  mi&takes  and  anger;  and,  when  necessary,  more  undaunted  in  repelling  in* 
jtttioe,  and  in  maintaining  their  rights. 

L1BBARIE8   FOR   THE   USE   OF  TEACHERS   IN    FRANCE. 

The  fiileenth  article  of  the  law  of  February,  1837,  on  conferences  of 
teachers,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  for  the  use  of  those 
who  attend  the  confecences.  By  means  of  the  funds  which  tlie  parishes 
^DT  the  county  have  granted  for  this  purpose,  or  hyi  means  of  clubbing^ 
wnong  the  teachers,  a  library  should  be  formed  for  those  who  attend 
the  conferences  regularly.  The  books  composing  the  library  should  be 
inserted  in  a  catalogue,  which  must  he  verified  every  year.  A  copy  of 
vaid  catalogue  must  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

M.  Willm  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject : 

"Sneh  libraries  may  be  established  by  teachers  who  do  not  assemble  in 
TCgnlar  conferences,  or  associate  for  such  a  purpose.  A  distingui.shed  teacher 
WHMJ  be  conceived  to  address  the  following  language  to  his  colleagues,  to  induce 
them  10  establish  such  a  society  :  *  Two  principal  objections  may  be  made 
against  this  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  how,  witn  the  scanty  resources  at  our 
disposal,  can  we  establish  a  library,  in  the  smallest  degree,  complete;  and 
then,  amongst  such  a  host  of  books,  whose  number  augments  every  day,  will 
not  a  proper  selection  be  difhcult — even  impossible  ?  In  replying  to  these  ob- 
jeciioiis,  I  will,  at  the  same  time,  let  you  know  my  views  on  the  course  to  be 
panned  In  the  acquisition  of  books.  I'hese  views  are  the  results  of  my  own 
experience,  and  of  the  counsels  which,  in  former  times,  I  was  fortunate  to 
leeeive. 

I  do  not  dissemble  the  importance  of  the  doubts  I  am  attempting  to  remove ; 
the  first,  especially,  seems  but  too  well  founded.    How,  indeed,  with  our  trifling 
tesonrces.  can  wenope  to  establish  in  a  few  vears  a  library  ever  so  little  worth  v 
<if  the  name  1    We  are  ten  members ;  cacn  of  us  will  put  into  the  societv's 
strong  box,  three  shillings  as  entry  money,  and  a  shilling  per  month,  or  twelve 
^lUnzs  per  annum:  this  is  much  for  us — too  much  peinaps;  and  it  is  to  be 
desired,  that,  at  a  later  period,  this  monthly  payment  be  reduced.    We  will 
dins  have  at  our  disposal,  the  first  year,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  shil- 
lings.   Of  this  sum,  fifteen  shillings  must  be  spent  in  purchasing  registers,  pens, 
and  paper ;  and,  by  adding  ten  shillings  for  small  incidental  expenses,  our  in- 
come will  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  shillings.    We  must  be- 
come snbscribers  for  two  pedagogic  journals,  which  may  cost  about  twentv-five 
nhillings  a  year.    To  lay  the  foundation  of  our  library,  about  one  hundred  shil- 
lings remain. 

To  Ibnnd,  with  a  hundred  shillings,  a  library,  appears  absurd— impossible. 

But  let  ns  forget  for  an  instant  the  ambitious  name  of  library,  and  simply  say 

tkat  we  unite  together  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  in  one  year,  ten  times  more 

lxK)ks  than  each  of  us  singly  could  purchase,  and  it  will  be  granted  that  we  are 

doing  a  judicions  thing,  and  making  an  excellent  speculation.    Will  it  not  be  a 

efficiently  eood  result  of  our  association,  if,  instead  of  one  or  two  works,  which 

perhaps  eacn  of  us  might  have  purchased,  besides  what  are  indispensable,  we 

hare  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  ten  to  twenty  at  our  disposal  1   And  supposing 

weeoDtinue  at  this  rate  for  ten  years;  instead  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  would  we 

list  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  perhaps  more  1    And  covk\fi, 

^our  collection,  then,  without  too  much  vanity,  be  styled  a  library  1    Great 

Avgi  have  often  sprung  from  small  beginnings.    If  you  persevere,  you  will 

fcns  the  merit  of  bequeathing  to  yoor  successors  a  considerable  number  of 
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books:  and,  after  two  or  three  generations,  the  teachers  of  onr  district 
hare  ror  their  use  a  valuable  library.    Is,  then,  the  thooght  of  working  for 
Aitare  of  no  estimation  to  the  good  man,  and  is  not  even  that  thongjit  for  ns, 
saTS  Lafontaine,  a  fruit  which  t4hdai/  roe  enjoy? 

vat,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  founding  a  work  for  which  our  succ 
will  ble^s  us,  we  ourselves  will  reap  from  it  precious  advantages.    Br  associa 
ting,  we  unshackle  the  means  of  instruction.    The  books  besides,  which  afiei 
deliberation  and  common  consent  we  procure,  will  be  l)etter  selected,  than  i 
each  had  been  leA  to  his  own  knowledge.    And  if  you  adopt  my  views  of  th( 
course  to  be  followed  in  the  acquisition  of  books,  if  you  select  them  according^ 
to  fixed  principles,  agreed  to  belbrehand,  they  will  form,  in  the  very  firsi  years* 
in  spile  of  their  fewness,  a  finished  whole.    Ten,  twenty  volumes  selected  wiil^ 
judgment,  acconiing  to  a  certain  plan,  and  which,  by  referring  to  each  other^ 
mutually  complete  and  explain  each  other,  are— in  spite  of  the  variety  of  theif 
contents  nnd  immediate  object — more  valuable  than  three  or  fuur  times  a^ 
many  works,  excellent,  perhaps,  but  chosen  at  random  and  inconsequently. 
Prom  this,  it  follows,  that  aCtcr  ten  years'  association,  we  might  have  at  one 
command,  not  nnly  ten  times  more  books  than  wc  would  have  had,  if  each  baC 
been  left  to  his  own  resources ;  but  that  these  books,  more  judiciously  selected^ 
will  have  a  relative  value  much  greater  than  the  same,  or  double  the  number^ 
of  volumes  collected  at  random. 

An  association  affords  still  another  advantage  in  this  respect.  There  ar^ 
worifs  composed  of  several  volumes,  and  whose  price  is  such,  that  the  majority 
of  teachers  are  incapable  of  procuring  them  at  their  own  expense.  Uniieti,  w^ 
can  acquire,  if  necessar\\  even  very  expensive  works,  and  some  of  these  publi — 
cations  may  be  indispensable. 

We  may,  beside.*;,  entertain  the  hope  that  other  teachers  will  soon  join  us.    K 
cherish  another  hope  ;  I  hope,  if  we  persevere,  that  the  communities  of  our  dis-^ 
trict,  that  the  higher  committee  of  our  parish  and  the  academy,  will  come  V^ 
our  aid.    As  we  think  not  of  ourselves  alone  whilst  we  are  endeavoring  to  en- 
large the  limits  of  our  instruction,  but  of  our  achnoli  and  of  theyit'«^.  we  can^ 
without  a  blush,  invoke  the  assistance  of  all  who  are  interested  m  popular  edU" 
cation— of  thn  citizens  who  discover  in  it  a  means  of  public  felicity — and  of  thiP 
authorities  intrusted  with  its  direction.    Works,  wc  Jo  not  doubt,  will  p^mr  iim 
from  different  sources,  and,  if  we  seriously  wish  it,  we  will  soon  have  at  outf* 
disposal  a  stock  of  books,  sufhcienily  respectable  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  ^ 

DISTRICT-SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

I  come  to  the  second  objection — the  difficulty  of  making  a  suitable  selectiom. 
among  so  many  books.    This  difficulty  is  serious;  but  in  proportion  to  ihic 
scantiness  of  our  means,  ^-e  are  less  liable  to  be  misled.    This  consideration* 
far  from  discouraging  us,  ought  only  to  impress  still  more  deeply  the  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  our  selection. 

The  number  of  works  on  all  subjects,  has,  for  a  century  especially,  prodi- 
giously increased.  The  science  of  education,  for  a  long  time  neglected,  and 
treated  by  some  distinguished  writers  only  at  distant  intervals,  reckons,  in  oar 
days,  its  books  by  hundreds — if  we  comprehend  those  addressed  especially  to 
childhood  and  youth.  But  we  must  not  be  frightened  by  this  multitude;  thii 
riches,  in  the  main,  is  but  apparent.  Many  of  those  works  whose  titles  swell 
the  catalogues  of  the  booksellers,  are  old  and  obsolete;  many  others  are  boi 
imitations  and  of  little  value.  (5ood  writers  of  every  kind  are  not  numerous; 
and  even  among  the  good,  a  selection  can  be  made.  The  essential  point  is  to 
know  how  to  select  well.  As  to  old  books,  we  will  trust  to  their  reputation, 
which  seldom  misleads ;  and  as  to  new  books,  we  will  consult  enlightened  men. 

Of  the  works  recognized  as  gf»od,  we  will  always  select  the  best  and  the 
most  complete.  To  read  much  is  not  the  principal  point,  but  to  read  H>eU;  and 
to  read  often  the  best  productions.  The  fruits  which  may  he  reaped  from  read- 
ing, depend  as  much  upon  the  manner  of  reading,  as  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
books  read. 

Our  library  will  be  composed  of  three  kinds  of  work.s.  In  the  fir?5t  rank,  we 
shall  place  such  as  treat  of  the  art  of  education ;  of  teaching  in  general ;  of 
prithary  instniction  in  particular.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  secure  a  great 
number  of  books  of  this  class;  a  few  solid  and  complete  treatises,  which  epito- 
mise the  .science,  will  suffice  for  the  commencement.  The  mast  essential  pre- 
cepts and  the  rules  universally  approved,  are  found  in  all  good  productions  of 
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U&T  kogth.  To  {rood  treatises,  however,  to  encyclopedic  manuals,  which  exhibit 
pedagogy  as  a' whole,  and  which,  faitbiiil  to  tne  precept,  prove  all  Ihings  and 
demx  to  what  is  good — unite  what  even  the  different  methods  possess  of  most 
pnctical  and  reasonable — we  will  add,  later  works  upon  the  most  remarkable 
special  methods.  Still  later,  in  a  few  years,  we  may  be  able  to  admit  into  our 
collection  a  certain  number  of  works  already  old,  which,  like  Rousseau's  EmiUf 
h&Te  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  education ;  then,  to  keep  pace 
'With  the  progress  of  the  science,  we  only  have  to  procure,  at  distant  intervals, 
kome  good  new  treatise. 

The  second  series  of  works  of  our  future  library,  should  consist  of  such  as 
cnoand  either  the  whole  or  some  branch  of  primary  instruction ;  of  manuals  of 
raigioii  and  morality ;  of  arithmetic,  geographv,  and  general  or  national  his- 
tory; natural  history,  physics,  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  technology;  written 
czmessly  for  teachers,  children,  and  the  people. 

Finally,  the  richest  portion  of  our  library  might  be  composed  of  instructive 
and  rare  works,  which,  while  adding  to  our  knowledge,  will  afford  useful  relax- 
ation, and  the  means  of  infusing  into  our  lessons  a  wholesome  variety ;  of  ex- 
citiog  and  sustaining  the  attention  of  our  pupils,  and  of  throwing  an  interest 
aroond  our  teaching. 

I  rank  in  this  third  class  of  books, /r^/,  extracts  or  selections  from  travels  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  will  supply  the  place  of  the  original 
narratives,  too  dear,  and  which  include,  besides,  generally  many  very  useless 
^tails,  or  things  already  known.  There  is  scarcely  any  kind  of^readmg  more 
interesting  than  the  history  of  travels  in  distant  coim tries,  and  which  furnishes 
the  most  useful  materials  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

SKondly^  historical  works,  particularly  natural  history,  selecting,  in  prefer- 
ence, such  as  have  been  composed  for  the  young  of  schools.  We  might  extract 
£om  them,  to  narrate  to  our  pupils,  those  traits  of  ma^animity  and  devoted- 
xiess  to  one's  country  and  humanity,  which  constitute  the  beauty  and  honor  of 
IdMory. 

Tkirdh,  I  would  place  in  our  library  a  few  religions  and  national  poets ; 
«ood  anthologies ;  selections  and  collections  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse ;  a  few 
looks  more  especially  written  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  which  can  be  read  to  and  by  our  pupils. 

Pbvrthly,  popular  works  which,  addressed  directly  to  the  people,  in  towns 
and  in  the  country,  strive  to  snatch  them  from  the  misery-  of  ignorance,  to  ren- 
tier them  better  and  happier ;  and  which  adapt  to  their  capacity,  morality, 
counsels  of  prudence,  and  the  most  interesting  and  useful  results  or  science  m 
general.  Till  each  parish  possess  its  own  library',  we  shall  form,  as  it  were,  an 
Intermediate  stage,  a  connecting  link,  between  science  and  the  people.  To  ex- 
plain these  books,  and  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  them,  we  must  our- 
selves be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.  We  will  find  in  them,  besides,  an 
abundant  source  of  instruction  for  ourselves  and  for  our  pupils. 

In  short,  my  dear  Colleagues,  our  library  ought  to  consist  of  a  small  number 
ofworln  on  methods;  manuals  of  all  the  branches  of  primary  instruction  and 
of  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  many  instructive  ana  popular  works. 
Thus,  all  works  of  pure  amusement,  and  such  as  are  not  adaressed  directly 
either  to  schools  or  youth,  to  the  people  or  to  the  teachers  of  the  people,  must 
be  excluded.  By  confining  ourselves  within  these  limits,  our  selection  will  not 
be  difficult ;  especially  if  we  be  guided  by  men  well  versed  in  such  matters. 
Let  xa  begin  the  work ;  let  us  persevere  in  the  prosecution' of  it ;  and  soon  we 
dudl  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  undertaken  it,  and  on  having 
Araoded,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  light  sacrifices,  an  institution  of  incontestible 
■tiUtf.'" 
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FSCUNIARY  CONDITION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  FRANCE. 


The  provisions  of  the  French  law  respecting  Teachers'  Conferenoes 
tod  Libraries,  and  the  remarks  of  M.  Willm,  are  intended  to  show  how 
eaebers,  by  association,  may  add  to  the  acquirements  of  the  Normal 
khool,  keep  pace  with  new  methods  and  discoveries,  clear  up  the  diffi- 
irities  and  supply  the  wants  met  with  in  their  particular  position,  and  es- 
ftpe  from  that  meaningless  routine  of  practices,  and  dull  uniformity  of 
Itturacter.  to  which  their  profession  pursued  alone  exposes  them.  But 
le  French  law  aims,  although  imperfectly,  to  ameliorate  the  teacher's 
mdltion,  and  the  condition  of  his  family,  by  guarding  against  present 
mI  future  want  On  these  points  M.  Willm  makes  many  judicious  sug- 
Bstions  from  which  American  teachers  may  profit 

''If  poverty  be  always  an  evil,  it  is  especially  so  to  the  teacher;  because  it 
mvents  him  from  performing  efficiently  his  duty,  and  enjoying  due  distinction. 
1»  functions  will  be  doably  painful,  it  the  care's  of  the  morrow  deprive  him  of 
e  energy  safficieni  to  accomplish  his  daily  task.  I  demand  not  wealth  for  the 
acher:  1  ask  not  that  he  be  rich,  but  be3rond  the  reach  of  indigence;  that 
I  be  able  to  liv^e  in  honest  ease,  without  being  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  la- 
xs  foreign  to  his  profession ;  that  he  have  the  power  to  continue  his  studies, 
I  copport  a  family,  and  to  enjoy  an  honorable  repose  in  his  old  age — if  Heaven 
ceora  him  length  of  days — or  die  undisturbed  as  to  the  future  lot  of  his 
kfldren,  if  carried  away  from  them  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 
The  condition  of  the  teacher  is  at  present  widely  different  from  this.  The 
iw  of  1833  has  undoubtedly  bettered  his  lot; — and  it  were  imgrateful  to  deny 
.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  general,  schoolmasters  are  better  paid  in 
France  than  in  most  other  countries.  In  Germany  there  are  a  considerable 
imber  who  do  not  gain  the  minimum  salary  of  four  hundred  francs;  and  even 
I  Prussia,  the  average— every  thing  included — is,  for  a  town-teacher,  eight 
mdred  francs;  for  a  country  teacher,  about  three  hundred  francs:  and  let  ns 
mark  that,  in  Prussia,  living  is  much  dearer  than  in  France.  It  is  not  nece^ 
mr  to  reckon  up  in  detail  our  every-day  expensen,  to  be  convinced  that,  with 
iA.  a  paltry  income,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  maintain  housekeeping  on  the 
lost  economical  principle;  and  that  a  family  of  industrious  laborers  has  much 
reater  chance  of  prospering  than  that  of  a  teacher. 

In  France,  I  repeat,  teachers  are,  in  general,  much  better  paid.  In  towns,  it 
tHeldom  that  they  do  not  gain  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  francs; 
id  in  several  localities  their  income  exceeds  this.  In  the  country,  there  are 
iw  whose  salary  is  under  five  hundred  francs ;  and  many  gain  a  great  deal 
feore.  But  five  hundred  francs  and  one  thousand  francs  are  but  poor  remunera- 
bo  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days'  labor ;  for  to  gain  even  that  sum,  the 
Bseher  is  most  frequently  obliged  to  add  to  the  functions  of  schoolmaster,  those 
Cbeadle.  organist,  and  chanter;  such  a  sum  is  too  inconsiderable  to  support  a 
aiaily ;  for  we  alwavs  take  for  granted  that  the  teacher  is  married,  and  has  a 
imily :  and  that  so  he  set^  a  good  example,  and  is  rendered  more  qualified  to 
rain  men  and  citizens. 

The  condition  of  teachers  must  therefore  be  improved ;  it  must  be  rendered 
•ore  pleasant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  respected,  not  only  with  a  regard  to 
Mr  interests,  but  especially  for  the  sake  of  schooUi,  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
itself 
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t.  Teachers  may  ihemselves  do  much  to  ameliorate  their  lot,  and  raise  tlai  «A 
condition.     They  must  remember  the  old  proverb— A/-//?  yourself^  and  Hea-mtn^ 
will  help  you.    M.  Schlez,  a  much  esteemed  German  teacher,  thinks  Lha  r  a 
teacher  should  always  follow  some  trade,  avoiding  scrupulous] v,  however, 
every  degrading  callmg,  or  which  might  bring  him  iiito  competition  wiih  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.    He  proposes,  as  compatible  with  the  functions  of 
the  teacher  of  the  people,  gardening;  the  cultivation  and  c:rafiing  of  trees;  ibe 
rearing  of  bees  and  silk-worms ;  musical  instrument-making;  clock-raakio^; 
bookbindmg;  bandbox-making;  moulding;  painting;  the  art  of  turning;  the 
construction  of  barometers  and  thennomeiers ;  the  duties  of  copyist  and  book- 
keeper— and,  finally,  private  lessons.    But  many  of  these  occupations  would 
require  too  long  an  apprenticeship,  or  engage  too  much  time,  to  render  lh«B 
lucrative ;  or  they  would  need  an  outlay  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  a  teacher. 
Country  teachers  might  find  a  valuable  resource,  as  well  as  a  noble  recreatioB, 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  of  limited  extent,  which  all  districts  ought  io 
have  at  their  disposal ;  and  the  ground  of  which,  if  it  could  not  be  purchased, 
ihev  might  almost  always  find  opportunity  to  rent. 

The  art  of  gardening,  which  includes  the  gracing  of  trees,  the  cultivaUoaof 
useful  plants  and  of  flowers,  appears  the  most  compatible  with  the  occupatioD 
of  teachers ;  between  them  are  close  analogies.  That  art  can  be  learned  il 
small  expense,  and  in  a  short  time.  The  teacher  who,  from  his  being  well 
paid,  needs  not  devote  himself  to  pursuits  foreign  to  his  profession,  might  folloff 
It  simply  for  amusement;  others  would  find  it  a  means  of  improving  their  con- 
dition :  and  the  emplo>nnent  would  neither  be  degrading  nor  ratigaing.  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  gardens  cultivated  by  a  teacher,  whose  school  was  a  garden 
blessed  to  him  by  Heaven.  One  division  of  il  furnished  kitchen  vegetable; 
another  was  planted  with  fruit-trees  of  the  best  sorts ;  a  third,  was  a  nurserr 
exceedingly  varied,  and  flowers  abounded  in  every  quarter.  Often  he  led  to  it 
his  select  pupils;  his  garden  was  at  once  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  bio- 
self,  and  of  instruction  to  his  school.  This  example  ought  to  be  generally  iini- 
lated.  To  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  and  orchanl,  country  teachers  might  joie, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  rearing  of  bees  or  silk- worms.  During  winter, 
study  and  instruction  ought  exclusively  to  occupy  them,  and  nothing  shookl 

g  re  vent  their  keeping  an  evening-school  for  adults,  or  for  young  people  fron 
fteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  as  is  done  in  several  districts  of  Alsace.  This 
evening-school,  which  might  l)e  of  great  utility,  would  supplement  a  little  ifi- 
comc  ;  and  it  depends  but  on  the  interest  they  had  in  it,  to  induce  a  great  ooii- 
ber  of  their  old  pupils  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  additional  instruclioa. 
Bandboi-making  and  book-binding,  would  likewise  be  suitable  occupatiofiii 
but  not  veiy  lucrative. 

Shall  I  inform  the  r-ountry  teachers  that  they  have  in  their  own  power  ai- 
other  means  of  being  in  less  unea.\v  circumstances,  and  that  this  means  is  rifld 
economy,  a  retired  and  unassuming  life  1  I  have  scarcely  courage  to  dosojbr 
the  majority  arc  indeed  forced  to  be  economical.  There  is,  however,  a  consid- 
erable number  who  frequent  inns  and  cofl*ee-shops ;  and  who  are  too  much  tsh 
gaged  in  public  amnseinents,  Hitle  compatible  with  the  moral  authority  which 
they  ought  to  exerci.se,  or  with  the  state  of  their  fortune.  Without  preventing 
thein,  on  certain  occasions,  from  mingling  with  public  life,  and  ftnaring  tbe 
honest  pleasures  of  society,  they  ought  to  be  counseled  not  to  be  prodigal  of 
themselves,  nor  to  court  these  occasions;  but  carefully  to  avoid  whatever maf 
tend  to  compKnnisc  their  dimity,  or  lead  them  into  useless  expense. 

In  several  Normal  Schools,  the  pupil-masters  are  taught  to  draw  up  civil  adt, 
as  a  great  many  of  them  will  one  day  become  registrars  at  the  mayoralif< 
Such  functions  very  well  correspond  with  those  of  teachers  in  small  parisbci 
where  there  are  few  acts  to  write,  provided  the  registrar- teacher  can  abstaii 
from  inixiii?  him>elf  up  with  the  viunidptU  passions,  often  very  violent  in  tbi 
smallest  villages.  Some,  likewise,  compete  with  the  notary,  and  for  a  trifliif 
salary,  draw  out  contracts  in  private. 

Land-surveying  affords  another  resource;  a  very  inconsiderable  number  ctf 
be  employed  in  it.  and  little  dependence  should  be  placed  on  it 

In  short,  besides  a  life  sober  and  modest,  the  cultivation  of  treeSp  the  rearing 
of  bees  and  silkworms,  a  little  rural  and  domestic  economy,  private  lessons,  the 
fbnctions  of  registrar,  land-surveying,  and,  perhaps,  book-Dinding  and  bandboi* 
making,  are  the  methods  by  which  teachers  may  ameliorate  tneir  condilkli 
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^hoot  nes:1enting^  their  duties,  or  dem^tin^^  from  their  disnity.  There  is, 
vever,  still  another  resoarce  which  might  be  VBlaable:  it  is  that  which 
lehers  may  find  in  the  assistance  of  their  partners:  if  they  knew  well  how  to 
(K>se — if  tney  chose  not  such  as  are  rich,  but  sach  as  are  economical,  well- 
ncated,  good,  and  intelligent.  1  know  some  who  are  not  only  good  hoase>. 
Bpersc,  but  who  render  great  services  to  the  community  by  the  examples  and* 
sons  they  give  to  the  yonns:  girls  of  the  district. 

Teachers'  wives,  in  the  absence  of  sisters  or  governesses,  properly  so  called, 
ipbt  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  needle-work  and  other  similar 
uches,  as  well  as  the  management  of  infant-schools,  throughout  all  the  rural 
itricts.  Their  rank,  as  mothers,  far  from  being  an  olKttacle,  would  adapt 
sm  still  better  for  the  discharge  of  such  functions;  and  when  temporarily  pre* 
ated  from  accomplishing  them  themselves,  they  would  easily  find  among 
s  yonng  girls  they  had  trained,  assistants  to  supply  their  place. 
8.  Communes  (corresponding  to  our  parishes,  towns  and  di.stricts)  may  place 
the  disposal  of  the  teacher  a  portion  of  ground  capable  for  farming,  an  drchani 
d  garden.  To  the  schnol-house,  which  the  VZih  ariicle  of  the  organic  law 
llgcs  every  parish  to  provide  for  the  teacher,  ought  always  to  be  annexed,  in 
e  country,  apiece  of  ground  for  a  garden.  If  it  were  impossible  to  purchase 
eh  a  piece  of  ground,  the  parish  mi;^ht  secure  it  on  a  long  lease,  or  supply  its 
ace  by  an  annual  indemnification  of  fifty  francs  to  the  teacher.  In  nne.  the 
Irishes  that  possess  the  means,  should  be  obliged  to  supplement  the  fixed 
|al  salary,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  ordinary  revenue.  Several 
neral  councils  have  voted  funds  to  indemnify  teachers  who  attend  conjertiutt, 
id  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  libraries  established  by  them.  This  example 
iglfat  to  be  generally  imitated.  Instead  of  limiting  themselves  to  making  up 
e  exact  legal  salary  of  teachers,  when  the  revenues  of  the  parishes  are  den- 
ent,  the  counties  ou:?ht  to  aid  such  as  can  not  raise  th'>  salary  of  their  school* 
asters  to  the  minimum  of  five  hundred  francs,  comprising  every  kind  of 
•olament.  The  majority  of  the  general  councils  vote  funds  for  improving  the 
eed  of  horses  and  cattle ;  why  could  they  not  establish  a  few  premiums  for 
e  amelioration  of  mankind?  Why  could  they  not  grant,  every  year,  a  few 
lzc«  to  the  best  tcachet^  of  each  district— those*  whom  the  reports  of  tlic  in- 
ectors  and  the  committees  recognized  as  the  best  1  In  fine,  the  parishes — 
id,  they  failing,  the  conn  lies  and  the  state — ought  always  to  provide  a  mode* 
le  retiring  provision  for  deserving  teachers;  so  that  they  may  not  dread  rc- 
iog,  when  age*  unfits  them  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  The  higher 
hool  authorities, — the  departmental  and  county  councils, — could  add  to  the  pre- 
[am  now  required  by  law. 

3  The  nation  alone  can  make  thorough  provision  for  the  necessary  amelio- 
tion  of  teachers,  who  are  now  public  functionaries,  and  intrusted  with  theed- 
ation  of  the  people.  That  they  may  discharge  their  functions  with  courage 
d  devoiedness,  it  is  necessary,  after  they  have  been  properly  trained  in  the 
irmal  Schools,  and  their  morality  and  capacitv  well  attested,  to  make  them 
mitable  appointment,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
tbeir  school-duties;  to  live  honorably,  though  unostentatiouslv,  and  to  con- 
ine  improving  themselves.  It  is  necessary,  besides,  to  afford  tnem  a  pension 
^en  oln  age  renders  retreat  imperative,  and  to  remove  from  them  all  appre* 
nsions  as  to  the  lot  of  their  families  should  they  die  prematurely — victims  of 
Bir  zeal  in  executing  their  painful  duties. 

Let  me  be  penniited  lo  observe,  that  the  l<iw  of  June,  1833 — that  law,  in 
lier  respects,  so  full  of  wisdom,  which  grateful  posterity  will  always  quote 
Ih  respect,  and  from  which  dates  truly  good  primary  instruction  in  Prance — 
It  law,  I  sny,  whilst  declaring  popular  schools  a  public  obligation,  a  social 
CCitsity,  and  raising  teachers  to  the  rank  of  communal  and  irremoveablg 
BCtionaries.  has  not  done  enough  to  render  their  condition  what  it  ought  to  be, 
r  anfScicntly  armed  the  executive  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  law. 
The  twelfth  article  <:ays.  that  every  parish  teacher  shall  be  provided  with  a 
»lity,  properly  situated  for  a  habitation  and  the  reception  of  pupils.  I  have 
ntioned,  elsewhere,  how  this  order  of  the  law  has,  in  many  places,  been  exe- 
ted;  and  in  what  sense  many  parishes  understand  the  word  properly. 
The  same  article  guarantees  the  primary  teacher  a  fixed  salary  of  at  least 
o  hundred  francs:  it  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  minimum 
said  be  raised  to  three  hundred  francs:  it  results  from  calculations  made  by 
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the  Minister  of  Public  iDstraction  in  his  last  report,  that  to  raise  the  minimiLm 
to  three  hundred  francs,  it  would  be  requisite  to  add  a  million  to  the  budget,  iimI 
that  the  said  sum  wuuld  fall  to  the  account  of  the  department.    I  will  not  90M 
what  is  a  million  amid  a  budget  of  a  thousand  millions,  and  what  is  a  milUoa 
portioned  out  among  the  eighiy-six  counties;  I  know  that  the  resources  a( 
Fiance  are  great:  her  wants  are  likewise  immense.    But  I  will  say,  that  the 
country  should  consider  no  sacrifice  too  costly  to  secure  a  service  so  impoitaiH 
as  that  of  popular  instruction;  and  that  it  ought  not,  in  this  respect,  to  be  be- 
hind any  civili/ed  nation. 

The  monthly  fee,  which,  according  to  the  fourteenth  article,  ought  to  be  co^ 
lected  by  tax-gatherers  in  the  ordinary  form,  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
teachers'  income;  but  the  law  has  left  the  fixing  of  it  too  much  to  the  arbitraiy 
inclination  of  the  municipal  councils.  An  additional  paragraph  inserted,  apoi 
the  proposal  of  M.  Antoine  Pas.sy,  in  the  third  article  of  rhe  law  of  receipts, 
1841,  submits  this  fee  and  the  number  of  gratuitous  pupils  to  the  appioval  01 
the  prcl'ecLs,  who,  on  the  advice  of  the  district  committees,  may  fix  a  minimiia 
rate  for  the  monthly  fee,  and  a  maximum  one  for  the  number  of  gratuitous  ad- 
missions. The  faithful  execution  of  this  legislative  enactment  would  be  a  great 
benefit:  let  me  hope,  that  in  the  next  report  of  the  minister,  the  lot  of  teachers 
shall  appear  every  where  ameliorated  by  its  means.  We  must  not  belieTC, 
however,  that  it  will  be  so  productive  as  to  exempt  the  legislature  from  raisiog 
the  minimum  fixed  salary  to  three  hundred  francs. 

The  law  has,  at  the  same  time,  wished  to  guarantee  the  future  of  teachers. 
Two  methods  presented  themselves  for  this  object  To  deduct  from  their  fixed 
Milaryfive  per  cent.,  as  is  done  with  the  functionaries  of  the  University,  and  thus 
to  acquire  tor  them  a  right  to  a  retiring  pension,  or  to  establish  simply  a  savings' 
or  provideut-box,  in  every  respect  like  (he  ordinary  ones;  with  this  difiprcnce, 
that  the  deposits  should  be  obligatory,  and  that  they  could  not  be  withdrawn 
but  at  the  retiring  or  death  of  the  depositors.  Thu  first  of  these  two  systems 
has  the  disadvantage — in  case  of  the  more  or  less  premature  death  of  a  teacher 
—of  depriving  his  family  of  the  amoimt  deducted  from  his  salary  in  favor  df 
the  surviving  teachers.  The  second  system,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  savings*- 
boxes,  makes  them  run  no  chance  of^  risk ;  having  reached  the  end  of  thdr 
career,  the  product  of  their  econom  v  is  restored  either  to  themselves  when  thejr 
retire,  or  to  their  lamilies,  should  tiiey  die  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

It  is  this  last  system  which  the  law  has  sanctioned  by  establishing  sav- 
inj^'-boxes,  formed  by  the  annual  deduction  of  a  twentieth  fiom  the  fixed  salary 
01  each  parish  teacher.  This  system  has  been  found  fault  with,  for  producing 
but  a  poor  resource  for  a  deserving  teacher  and  his  family.  Indeed,  ttie  deduc- 
tion of  a  twentieth  from  a  fixed  salary  of  two  hundred  francs  will  produce,  of 
capital  and  interest,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  only  a  rescr\'e  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  francs,  five  centines ;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  only  a  reserve  of  two 
hundred  francs,  fifteen  centines ;  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  it  will  produce 
about  three  hundred  francs ;  at  tiie  end  of  twenty-five  years,  a  little  more  than 
four  hundred  francs;  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  about  five  hundred  trancs; 
and  forty  vears'  service  are  necessary  to  save,  in  this  manner,  a  thoasand 
francs.  The  same  deduction  made  upon  a  fixed  salary  of  three  hundred 
Irancs  will  produce  one  hundred  and  eighty  francs,  at  the  end  of  ten  years: 
four  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  at  the  enu  of  twenty  years;  eight  hundred 
and  forty  francs,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years;  and  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  francs,  after  lorty  years'  service.  A  deduction  of 
twenty  francs  per  annum  would  amount,  in  ten  years,  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
francs;  in  twenty  years,  to  about  six  hundred  francs:  in  thirty  years,  to  about 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs;  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  francs. 

We  see  that,  in  supposing  each  teacher  to  deposit  twenty  francs  a  year,  this 
system  would  still  leave  much  scope  for  improvement ;  since,  after  twenty  or 
lorty  years'  hard  labor,  it  guarantees  the  teacher  only  from  fifty  to  one  hunoied 
francs  of  revenue. 

To  render  these  saving-boxes  of  great  importance,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  to  make  the  deduction  of  a  twentieth,  not  only  from  their  ^ntf 
salary,  but  likewise  from  the  casual  one,  from  the  monU/yJet ;  a  thing  easily 
done,  as  this  fee  must  be  collected  by  the  ordinary  tax-gatnerers. 

A  mixed  system  would  perhaps  be  preferablc^a  system  that  woald  unite,  as 
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i  at  ponlble,  the  adniitaffe  of  navingR'-boxes  and  of  deduetions  made  finom 
•alafks,  10  constitate  a  land  for  retiring  pensions.    For  this  panose,  it 
'  I  be  necessary  to  establish  in  each  chief  city,  a  box,  which  shoald  be  both 
__fiiigs  and  dedactions,  to  which  the  teachers,  the  districts,  and  the  coantiea 
>>Hoa!d  con tri bate,  and  which  might  receive  gifts  and  legacies.    I  shall  leave  to 
nu>re  skillful  financiers,  the  task  of  developing  this  idea,  and  of  showing  how  it 
^iffht  be  executed;  I  limit  myself  to  laying  its  foundation.    Let  me  suppose  a 
coonty  composed  of  five  hundred  districts,  and  reckoning  six  hundred  and  fifty 
public  teachers :  this  is  almost  the  condition  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    Let  me  sop- 
pose  that  this  county  consents  to  disburse  per  annum  into  the  schools'-box,  the 
aom  of  five  thousand  francs;  that,  on  their  part,  the  five  hundred  districts  pay 
hito  it,  annually,  at  an  average,  ten  francs,  which  is  one  thousand  francs — ^in 
fiB&  that  a  deduction  of  fifteen  francs  is  made  from  the  salaries  of  the  six  hun- 
dnd  and  fifty  teachers,  which  makes  annually  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  francs;  let  me  suppose  farther,  that  all  these  payments  amount  to- 
gether to  twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  we  will  have,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  without  counting  interest,  or  probable  gifts  and  legacies,  a  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs;  and,  after  twenty  years,  four  hundred  thousand 
fiancs;  a  capital  which,  placed  at  four  per  cent.,  would  produce  sixteen  thou- 
sand francs  of  interest.    This  interest  would  be  divided,  according  to  an  under- 
stood ratio,  between  the  deserving  and  infirm  teachers,  and  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  teachers  deceased.    To  have  a  right  to  a  retiring  pension,  it  should  be 
necessary  to  give  proofs  of  infirmity,  or  of  at  least  thirty  years'  service.    Widows 
woald  lose  their  claims  on  remarrying;  and  the  children  would  cease  to  receive 
their  portion  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.    it  should  be  understood  that  the  dis- 
tricts, small  in  number,  which  themselves  mis^ht  engage  to  provide  retiring 
pensions  to  deserving  teachers,  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  be  exemptea 
from  contributin°f  to  the  county-box. 

This  box — which  should,  especially  and  essentially,  be  a  fund  for  pmians — 
woold  be  a  savings-box  only  for  such  teachers  as  have  been  obliged,  from  had 
conduct,  to  resign  their  functions,  or  who  voluntarily  give  them  up,  and  with- 
out t>eing  tmwell,  before  having  served  thirty  years.  The  amount  only  of  what 
they  had  paid  in,  should,  without  interest,  be  restored  to  them.  The  same 
shoald  be  done  with  such  as  leave  fur  situations  elsewhere ;  their  disbursements 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  box  of  the  county  to  which  they  go. 

Every  one  would  gain  by  realizing  this  scheme :  there  would  l^  a  loss  sus- 
tained only  by  such  as  abandoned  their  calling,  or  by  children  become  majors 
at  the  death  of  their  fathers.  The  enactment,  again,  might,  according  to  cir- 
camstances,  stipulate  for  some  succor  to  the  latter,  and  even  in  favor  of  the 
children  of  destitute  teachers.  But  to  render  such  a  box  truly  productive,  the 
concurrence  of  the  counties  and  districts  is  indispensable.  We  might  hope, 
likewise,  that  many  friends  of  popular  education  would  assist  it,  especially  at 
the  commencement.  After  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  box  would  sulMist 
of  itself,  and  without  any  other  fresh  contributions,  save  of  those  concerned. 

In  short,  what  is  necessary  to  render  ihe  condition  of  the  teachers  comforts- 
Me,  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  with  a  garden  in  the 
roral  districts;  then  a  fixed  salary  of  at  least  300  francs,  with  a  casual  salary 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and  resulting  from  a  monthly  fee,  fixed 
Of  the  municipal  councils,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  prefects,  and  collected 
w  the  tax-gatherers ;  finally,  a  county-box  for  retiring  pensions,  and  for  aid  to 
tbe  widows  and  orphans,  supplied  by  the  concurrence  of  the  counties,  the  dis- 
tricts, and  the  teacners.  Encouragements,  premiums  adjudged  bv  the  counties 
to  the  most  deserving,  and  succor  granted  to  the  most  necessitous  districts, 
woold  usefully  complete  this  system. 

The  medals  which  at  our  anniversaries  are  distributed  every  year  can  have 
no  real  value  until  their  recipients  are  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  Honorary 
distinctions  add,  besides,  to  the  consideration  of  such  as  are  the  objecUi  oif 
them;  and  they  contribute  more  to  the  interests  of  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
loBg,  than  to  those  of  the  men  who  have  been  decorated  by  them.  It  would, 
tlierefore,  be  very  useful,  that,  from  time  to  lime,  this  buUion  rtcompense^  to 
which  M.  Guizot  refers  in  his  beautiful  circular,  attest  to  the  most  experienced 
aad  devoted  teacher  that  the  government  wUeka  over  their  aervices  and  knowt 
ham  to  honor  tkewL 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL 

OF 

TBE  FRCRE8  CHRETIENS,  OR  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS,  AT  PARIS. 

'he  ibllowing  sketch  is  taken  from  Kay's  "  Edttcaiion  of  the  Poor  in 
fimd  and  Europe^^^  published  by  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London,  1846. 

The  Freres  are  a  society  of  men  devoted  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
education  of  the  poor.  They  take  the  vow  of  celibacy,  renounce  all 
pleasures  of  society  and  relationship,  enter  into  the  brotherhood,  and 
in  only  two  objects  in  life, — their  own  spiritual  advancement  an^  the 
»tion  of  the  people.  But  before  a  young  man  can  be  received  into 
lOCJety,  he  is  required  to  pass  an  intermediate  period  of  education  and 
,  during  which  he  is  denied  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  i$  ac- 
ymed  to  the  humblest  and  most  sei'vUe  occupations^  and  receives  an 
dient  and  most  liberal  education.  During  this  period,  which  lasts 
e  years,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
iiouc  religion,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  in 
iry,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  dec,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
lifed  to  perforin  the  most  humble  household  duties.  The  Freres  and 
^unff  men  who  are  passing  through  their  first  novitiate,  manage  in 
all  tne  household  duties,  as  the  cooking,  the  preparation  of  the  meals. 
all  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants;  whilst  their  simple  ana 
ectly  plain  costume,  their  separation  from  the  world  and  from  their 
ids,  wno  are  only  permitted  to  visit  them  at  long  intervals,  accustom 
A  to  the  arduous  and  self-denying  life  they  are  called  upon  aflerward 
ad  in  the  primary  schools. 

y  these  means  they  form  a  character  admirably  fitted  for  the^  impor- 
office  of  a  schoolmaster. 

he  Frdres  never  leave  the  walls  of  one  of  their  houses  except  in  com- 
f.  One  Frere  is  not  permitted  to  travel  without  being  accompanied 
mother ;  and  when  a  department  or  commune  requires  their  services 
primary  school,  three  are  sent  out,  one  of  whom  manages  their  do- 
ue  concerns,  whilst  the  other  two  conduct  the  school  classes.  If  how- 
',  there  is  in  any  town  more  than  one  school  conducted  by  Frdres, 
r  all  live  together  under  the  superintendence  of  an  elder  Frere,  who  is 
ed  director. 

'at  the  end  of  the  first  novitiate  the  young  man  is  still  willing  and 
roas  of  entering  the  brotherhood,  he  is  admitted  by  gradual  advance- 
it  and  preparation  into  the  bosom  of  the  society.  He  is  then  at  the 
oaition  of  the  principal  of  the  order,  who  sends  him,  in  company  with 
brothers,  to  some  district  which  has  demanded  a  master  from  them. 
ITbat  remains  of  their  salaries  af^er  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
|d  table,  is  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  society,  by  which  it  is  ex- 
ied  in  the  printing  of  their  school-books,  in  the  vanous  expenses  of 
r  central  establishment,  and  in  works  of  charity, 
efbre  a  Frere  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school,  he  is  obliged  to 
tin.  in  like  manner  as  the  other  teachers^  a  brevet  de  capacity ;  sov- 
aeiit  demanding  in  all  cases  assurance  of  the  secular  education  of  the 
ihers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  them  in  their 
K>ls.  All  their  schools  are  of  course  open  as  well  to  the  inspectora  of 
ernment,  who  visit,  examine,  and  report  upon  them,  as  to  tneir  own^ 
» itrictly  examine  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  Freres  in  their  diA 
nt  schools,  and  report  to  the  priocipaL 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  Bchools  conducted  bf 
Frdres  in  1844,  and  the  number  of  children  educated  in  them : — 

No.  orSclMota.  If«b  of  CWUMi 

France,         .        .        .  658  .        .        .  169,501 

Belgium,           .        •       •  41           ...  9,535 

Savoy,           ...  28  •        .        .  5,110 

Piedmont,          ...  30           ...  6,490 

PonUfical  States,  SO  •       .       .  4»199 

Canada,            ...  6           ...  1,840 

Turkey,         ...  2  .        .       •  560 

Switzerland,     ...  2           ...  444 

Total,     .        .        787  ...    197,699 

The  education  given  in  their  schools  is  very  libera]  and  the  books  unl 
very  ffood.  The  Frdres  consider  that  if  they  neglect  todevelope  the  tntir 
led  of  their  pupils,  they  can  not  advance  their  religious  education  mUitfacr 
torily ;  thev  consequently  spare  no  pains  to  attain  the  ibnner  develop* 
ment,  in  order  that  the  latter,  which  is  the  great  end  of  their  teaching  and 
of  all  instruction  whatsoever,  may  not  be  retarded. 

The  following  are  among  the  regulations  of  the  Society : 

1.  The  Institution  des  Frdres  des  Ecoles  Chrdtieones  is  a  society  which  pio- 
fesses  to  conduct  schools  gratuitously.  The  design  of  this  institotion  is  to  an 
a  Christian  education  to  children.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Frftres  condMt 
schools  where  children  roav  be  placed  under  the  management  of  masteis  fn^ 
morning  until  evening,  so  that  the  masters  may  be  able  to  teach  them  to  lilt 
honestly  and  uprightly,  by  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  oar  holv  leli- 
gion,  by  teaching  them  Christian  precepts,  and  by  giving  them  soitaue  ui 
safficient  instruction. 

2.  The  spirit  uf  the  institution  is  a  spiritof  faith  which  onght  to  enconnge  Hi 
members  to  attribnte  all  to  God,  to  act  as  continually  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  is 
perfect  conformity  to  His  orders  and  His  will.  The  members  of  this  a.^soda* 
lion  should  b«  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children,  foi  Ihefr 
preservation  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  their  entire  sepaimticMi 
from  sin. 

3.  The  institution  is  directed  by  a  suptrior^  who  is  nominated  fur  life.  He  bat 
two  assistants,  who  compose  his  council,  and  aid  him  in  governing  the  soeie^. 
These  assistants  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  assist  at  his  coonclls,  aM 
render  him  aid  whenever  necessary. 

4.  The  superior  is  elected  by  ballot  by  the  directors  assembled  attbe  principil 
houses;  the  two  assistants  are  chosen  m  the  same  manner,  and  these  latter  hoU 
office  ten  years,  and  can  then  be  re-elected. 

5.  The  superior  may  be  deposed,  but  only  by  a  general  chapter,  and  forgisfc 
causes. 

6.  This  chapter  is  composed  of  thirty  of  the  oldest  Fr&res,  or  directors  of  tht 
principal  houses,  who  assemble  by  right  once  every  ten  years,  and  whenevef  ft 
is  deemed  necessary  tu  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

7.  The  private  houses  are  governed  by  Fr&res-directors,  who  are  appointed  te 
three  years,  unless  it  appears  advisable  to  the  superior  and  his  assistants  19 
name  a  shorter  period,  or  to  recall  them  before  the  end  of  it. 

8.  The  superior  names  the  visitors.  They  are  appointed  for  three  years,  aai 
make  a  round  of  visits  once  every  year.  They  require  of  the  directors  an  ao* 
eount  of  their  receipts  and  expenses,  and  as  soon  as  their  visits  are  completeii 
they  present  a  report  to  their  superior  of  the  necessary  changes  and  corredkiBl 
to  be  made  by  him. 

9.  No  Frire  can  take  priest's  orders,  or  pretend  to  any  ecclesiastical  oflei^ 


neither  can  he  wear  a  surplice  or  serve  in  tne  churches,  except  at  daily  msftj 
but  they  confine  themselves  to  their  vocation,  and  live  in  silence,  in  retreat, aaf 
in  entire  devotion  to  their  duties. 

10.  They  are  bonnd  to  the  institution  by  three  simple  relinous  rows,  whick 
an  uken  at  first  for  only  three  years,  as  well  as  by  a  vow  of  perseverance  aad 
a  renouncement  of  any  recompense  for  the  instruction  they  give.  These  vovf 
can  only  be  annulled  after  dispensation  granted  by  the  Pope. 
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11.  They  are  not  admitted  to  take  the  vows  antil  they  have  been  at  least  two 
mn  in  the  institution,  and  until  they  have  passed  one  year  In  the  novitiate 
d  one  year  in  the  school. 

15.  They  are  only  admitted  aAer  a  severe  examination,  and  then  only  by  a 
ftjority  of  the  votes  of  the  Frires  of  the  house  where  they  have  passed  their 
witiate. 

13.. There  are  two  novitiates,  one  where  they  admit  young  men  between  13 
id  l'6  years  of  age,  the  other  for  older  men.  But  all  young  men  who  are  ad- 
itied  below  the  age  of  25  renew  their  vows  every  year  till  they  attain  that  age. 
VL  They  banish  from  the  society  every  Frfere  who  conducts  himself  unbe- 
Vilngly.  But  this  is  only  done  for  grave  offenses,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes 
«  general  chapter. 

1&  The  same  regulation  is  observed  when  a  Fr^re  desires  to  leave  the  soci- 
y  and  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  vows. 

16.  The  Frdres  do  not  establish  themselves  in  the  dioceses  without  the  con- 
Mi  of  the  bishops,  and  they  acknowledge  their  authority  as  their  spiritual  gov- 
ioient,  and  that  of  the  magistrates  as  their  civil  government. 

19L  The  Frdres  shall  instruct  their  pupils  after  the  method  prescribed  to  them 
rthe  institution. 

90L  They  shall  teach  their  scholars  to  read  French  and  Latin,  and  to  write. 
tl.  They  shall  teach  them  also  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  the  matins  and 
ifpers,  le  Pater,  I'Ave  Maria,  le  Credo  ei  le  Confiieor,  and  the  French  trans- 
wms  of  these  prayers,  the  Commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  the 
^lonses  of  the  holy  mass,  the  Catechism,  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
aims  and  precepts  that  our  Lord  has  )ef\  us  in  the  holy  Testament 
HL  They  snail  teach  the  Catechism  half  an  hour  daily. 
B7.  The  Frdres  shall  not  receive  from  the  scholars,  or  their  parents,  either 
NM?y  or  any  other  present,  at  any  time. 

IOl  They  shall  exhibit  an  equal  affection  for  all  their  poor  scholars,  and  more 
rthe  poor  than  for  the  rich;  because  ihe  object  of  the  institution  is  the  in- 
WBtion  of  the  poor. 

11.  They  shall  endeavor  to  give  their  pupils  by  their  conduct  and  manners, 
mitinnal  example  of  modesty,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues  which  they  ought 
be  taught,  and  which  they  ought  to  practise. 

ft.  The  Frires  shall  take  the  greatest  care  that  they  very  rarely  punish  their 
ildren,  as  they  ought  to  be  persuaded  that;  by  refraining  as  much  as  possible 
mtk  punishment,  they  will  best  succeed  in  properly  conducting  a  school,  and 
eiitabli«hing  order  m  it. 

HL  When  punishment  shall  have  become  absolutely  necessary,  they  shall 
ke  the  greatest  care  to  punish  with  the  greatest  moderation  ana  presence  oi 
iod,  and  never  to  do  it  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  movement,  or  when  they 
si  irritated. 

19.  They  shall  watch  over  themselves  that  they  never  exhibit  the  least  anger 
impatience,  either  in  their  corrections,  or  in  any  of  their  words  or  actions  f 
they  ought  to  be  convinced,  that  if  they  do  not  take  these  precautions  the 
Mars  will  not  profit  from  their  con'ection,  (and  the  Frdres  never  on^ht  to- 
rrect  except  with  the  object  of  benefiting  their  children)  and  God  will  not 
re  the  correction  his  blessing. 

10.  They  shall  not  at  any  time  give  to  their  scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or 
raiting  name. 

11.  They  shall  also  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  strike  their  scholars  with 
•d,  foot,  or  stick,  nor  to  push  them  rudely. 

I9l  They  shall  take  great  care  not  to  pull  theirears,  their  hair,  or  their  noses, 

rio  fling  any  thing  at  them;  these  kinds  of  corrections  ought  not  to  beprac- 

td  by  the  Frdres,  as  they  are  very  indecent  and  opposed  to  charity  and  Cfhris- 

m  kindness. 

IS.  They  shall  not  correct  their  scholars  during  prayers,  or  at  the  time  of 

teehising,  except  when  they  cannot  defer  the  correction. 

They  shall  not  use  corporal  punishment,  except  when  every  other  means  of 

neetion  has  failed  to  produce  the  right  effect. 

B6.  The  Frdre-director  shall  be  inspector  over  all  the  schools  in  his  town; 

d  when  more  than  one  inspector  is  necessary  for  one  house  of  Frires,  the 

ktr  inspector  shall  report  to  the  Frire-director  twice  a  week  on  the  conduct  of 

ck  Frftre,  on  the  condition  of  his  class,  and  on  the  progress  of  his  scholan. 
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The  following  remarks  on  the  Training  School  of  this  Brotlierbood  of 
Teachers  arc  taken  from  "  the  Second  Report  of  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
on  the  Schools  for  the  Training  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  at  Batte^ 
sea." 

We  had  freqnently  visited  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine in  France,  and  had  spent  much  time  in  the  examination  of  their  Ec^ 
nUreSy  or  Mother-School.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  these  schools  by  the 
gentle  manners  and  simple  habits  which  disiin^ishcd  the  Fr^res;  br  tkeir 
sympathy  for  children,  and  tlie  religious  feeling  which  pervaded  their  elemenV 
ary  schools.  Their  schools  are  certainly  deficient  in  some  of  the  niceties  of 
organization  and  method;  and  there  are  subjects  on  which  the  instruction  mighl 
be  more  cumplcte  and  exact;  but  each  master  was,  as  it  were,  a  parent  to  tk 
children  around  him.    The  school  resembled  a  harmonious  family. 

The  self-denying  industry  of  these  pious  men  was  remarkable.    The  habHi 
of  their  order  would  be  deemed  severe  in  this  country.    In  the  Mother  School 
(where  ihey  all  reside,)  they  rise  at  four.     Afier  private  meditation,  their  pub- 
lic devotions  in  the  chapcl'occupy  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.    The  do- 
mestic drudi^ry  of  the  household  succeeds.    They  breakfast  at  seven,  and  are 
in  the  schools  of  the  great  cities  of  France  at  nine.    When  the  rontine  of  dailj 
school- keening  is  at  an  end,  after  a  short  interval  for  refreshment  and  exerebe, 
they  open  ineir  evening  schools,  where  hundreds  of  the  adult  population  receiit 
instruction,  not  merely  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  simplest  elements  <4'  nnm- 
t>ers,  but  in  singing,  drawing,  geography:  the  mensuration  of  planes  and  solids; 
the  history  of  France,  and  in  religion.  '  Their  evening  schools  do  not  close  till 
ten.    The  public  expenditure  on  account  of  their  services  is  one-third  the  usotl 
remuneration  of  an  clernentnry  schoolmaster  in  France,  and  they  devote  ibdr 
lives,  constrained  by  the  influence  of  a  religious  feeling,  under  a  rule  of  celibacy, 
but  without  a  vow,  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  unquestionable  self-denial  of  such  a  life;  the  attachment  of  the  cbildra, 
and  of  the  adult  pupils  to  their  instructors,  together  with  the  constant  sense  <h 
che  all-subduing  presence  of  Christian  principle,  rendered  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  for  the  trainmg  of  their  novices,  a  matter  of  madi 
interest  and  inquiry. 

The  Mother  School  differs  in  most  important  respects  from  a  Normal  School, 
bat  the  extentof  this  difference  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  and  is  one  of  those 
re.sults  of  our  experience  which  we  wish  to  subniit. 

The  Mother  School  is  an  establishment  comprising  arrangements  for  the  in- 
ttnictJon  and  training  of  novices ;  for  the  residence  of  the  brothers,  who  aie 
engaged  in  the  active  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  order,  as  masters  of 
elementary  day  and  evening  schools ;  and  it  affords  an  asylum,  into  which  thrf 
gradnaily  retire  from  the  fatigues  and  cares  of  their  public  labors,  as  age  ap- 
proaches, or  infirmities  accumulate,  to  spend  the  pericKl  of  sickness  or  decreni* 
cude  in  the  tranouillily  of  the  household  provided  for  them,  and  amidst  Uie 
consolations  of  their  brethren.  The  brothers  constitute  a  family,  performing 
every  domestic  service,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  attscmbling  fiv 
devotion  daily  in  their  chapel. 

Their  novices  enter  about  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  They  at  once  as- 
sume the  dress  of  the  onler.  and  enter  upon  the  self-denying  routine  of  the  hoas^ 
hold.  The  first  years  of  their  novitiate  are  of  course  devoted  to  such  elementary 
instrurilon  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  duties  as  teacheiil 
«jf  the  poor.  Their  habits  are  formed,  not  only  in  the  course  of  thisinstroction. 
but  b^  joining  the  reli^ous  exercises;  performing  the  household  duties;  ana 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Mother 
School,  who  are  at  once  their  insirucioi^  and  friends.  In  this  lifeof  seclnsioii, 
the  superior  of  the  Mother  l^chool  has  opportunities  of  observing  and  ascertaining 
the  mmulest  traits  of  character,  which  indicate  their  comparative  qualifiraiioBt 
fpr  the  future  labors  of  the  order;  nor  is  this  vigilance  relaxed,  but  rather  increai- 
ed,  when  thev  first  (|uit  the  private  studies  of  the  Mother  School,  to  be  grado- 
ally  initiated  in  their  public  labors  as  instructors  of  the  people. 

Such  of  the  novices  as  are  found  not  to  possess  the  requisite  qualificatioDi, 
especially  as  respects  the  moral  constitution  necessary  for  the  duties  of  their 
oraer,  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Mother  School  to  enter  upon  other  pursaii^ 
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Dniiog  the  period  of  the  novitiate,  such  instances  are  not  rare,  bat  we  have 
tesoQ  10  believe,  that  they  seldom  occur  after  the  brother  has  acquired  ma- 

As  their  education  in  the  Mother  School  proceeds,  the  period  devoted  every 
day  to  their  public  labors  in  the  elementary  schools  is  enlarged ;  and  ihcy  thus, 
imder  the  eye  of  elder  brethren,  assisted  bjr  their  example  and  precepts,  gradu- 
iDt  emerge  from  the  privacy  of  their  novitiate  to  their  public  duties. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  much  that  difiers  from  the  life  of  a  young  pupil  in  a 
Normal  School ;  but,  at  this  point,  the  resemblance  ceases,  and  a  great  diver- 
|BDce  occurs. 

The  brother,  whose  novitiate  is  at  an  end,  continues  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Mother  School.  He  has  only  advanced  to  a  higher  rank.  He  is  sui- 
ARmded  by  the  same  influences.  The  daily  routine  which  formed  his  domestic 
and  religions  habits  continues.  His  mind  is  fed,  and  his  purposes  are  strength- 
ened by  the  conversation  and  examples  of  his  brethren,  and  his  conduct  is  under 
dM  paternal  eye  of  his  superior.  Under  such  circumstances.  pen:onal  identity 
fs  ■Imost  absorbed  in  the  corporate  life  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  strength 
of  the  order  supports  his  weakness :  the  spirit  of  the  order  is  the  pervading 
nrinciple  of  his  life :  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  by  an  unconscious  inspiration 
Rom  every  thing  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  in  a  calm  atmosphere  of  devotion 
ud  religious  labor.  All  is  prescribed  ;  and  a  nious  submission,  a  humble  faith, 
a  patient  zeal,  and  a  self-denying  activity  are  iiis  highest  duties. 

uontrast  his  condition  with  that  of  a  young  man  leaving  a  Normal  School  at 
Ae  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  after  three  or  Tour  years  of  comparative  seclu- 
tiODy  nnder  a  regimen  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Mother  School.  At  this 
age,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  put  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school,  in 
Older  that  he  may  earn  an  independence. 

The  most  favorable  situation  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  because  remote  from 
fke  grosser  forms  of  temptation,  and  therefore  least  in  contrast  with  his  previous 
mition,  is  the  charge  oi  a  rural  school.  P'or  the  tranquil  and  eventless  life  of 
ue  master  of  a  rural  school,  such  a  training  is  not  an  unfit  preparation.  His 
lefources  are  not  taxed  by  the  necessity  for  inventing  new  means  to  meet  the 
Bovel  combinations  which  arise  in  a  more  active  state  of  society.  His  energy 
li  equal  to  the  task  of  instructing  the  sul)ini:ssivc  and  tractable,  though  often 
tall  children  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  gentle  manners  ami  quiet  demeanor, 
vhich  are  the  uniform  results  of  his  previous  education,  are  in  harmony  witii 
the  passionless  life  of  the  seclusion  into  which  he  is  plunged.  His  knowledge 
lad  bis  skill  in  method  are  abundantly  superior  to  tne  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  unambitious  sense  of  duty  which  he  displays  attracts  the  confidence 
md  wins  the  regard  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ana  of  his  intelligent  neigh- 
bors. For  such  a  life,  we  have  found  even  the  young  pupils  whom  we  intro- 
duced into  the  training  schools  at  their  foundation  well  fitted,  and  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  settle  them,  as  far  as  we  could,  on  the  estates  of  our  personal  friends, 
where  we  are  assured  they  have  succeeded.  Those  only  who  have  entered  the 
Dionnal  School  at  adult  ago,  have  been  capable  of  successfully  contending  with 
d^  greater  difficulties  of  town  schools. 

But  we  are  also  led  by  our  experience  to  say,  that  such  a  novitiate  does  not 
prepare  a  youth  of  tender  age  to  encounter  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  town 
9r  village  school,  in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  di:strict.  Such  a  position  is  in 
the  most  painful  contrast  with  his  previous  training;.  He  exchanges  the  com- 
pvative  seclusion  of  his  residence  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  dillicult  position 
rfa  public  instructor,  on  whom  many  jealous  eyes  are  fixed.  For  the  first  time 
lie  is  alone  in  his  profession  ;  unaided  by  the  example  of  his  masters ;  not  stim- 
idated  by  emulation  with  his  fellows ;  removed  from  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
PfiDci]>al  of  the  school ;  separated  from  the  powerful  influences  of  that  corpo- 
ERle  spirit,  which  impelled  his  previous  career,  yet  placed  amidst  difficulties, 
Berplexing  even  to  the  most  mature  experience,  and  reouired  to  tax  his  invcn- 
UUm  to  meet  new  circumstances,  before  he  has  acquired  confidence  in  the  un- 
Hlitained  exercise  of  his  recently  developed  powers.  He  has  left  the  training 
lehool  for  the  rude  contact  of  a  coarse,  selfisn,  and  immoral  populace,  whose 
poss  appetites  and  manners  render  the  narrow  streets  in  his  neighborhood 
leeaes  ofimpority.  He  is  at  once  brought  lace  to  face  with  an  ignorant  and 
pbrnipt  multitude,  to  whose  children  he  is  to  prove  a  leader  and  guide. 
'  Qis  difficulties  are  formidable.    His  thoagnts  are  fixed  on  the  deformity  of 
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The  following  remarks  on  the  Training  School  of  this  Brotherhood  of 
Teachers  are  taken  from  "the  Second  Report  of  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
on  the  Schools  for  the  Training  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  at  Batter- 
sea." 

We  had  frequently  visited  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine ia  France,  aiicf  had  spent  much  time  in  the  examination  of  their  Etda- 
nUreSy  or  Mother-School.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  these  schools  bribe 
genrlc  manners  and  simple  habits  which  distin^iished  the  Frires;  by'tkeir 
sympathy  for  children,  and  the  religious  feeling  which  pervaded  their  eiement' 
ary  schools.  Their  schools  are  certainly  deficient  in  some  of  the  niceties  of 
organization  and  method;  and  there  are  subjects  on  which  the  instniction  might 
be  more  complete  and  exact;  but  each  master  was.  as  it  were,  a  parent  to  tk 
children  around  him.    The  school  resembled  a  harmonious  family. 

The  self-denying  industry  of  these  pious  men  was  remarkable.    The  hibiti 
of  their  order  would  be  deemed  severe  in  this  country.    In  the  Mother  School 
(where  they  all  reside,)  they  rise  at  four.     AAer  private  meditation,  their  pub- 
lic devotions  in  the  chapeloccupy  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.    The  do- 
mestic drudgery  of  the  household  succeeds.*  They  breakfast  at  seven,  and  are 
in  the  schools  of  the  great  cities  of  France  at  nine.    When  the  routine  of  difly 
school-keeping  is  at  an  end,  after  a  short  interval  for  refreshment  and  exerciie, 
they  open  ineir  evening  schools,  where  himdreds  of  the  adult  population  receiit 
instruction,  not  merely  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  simplest  elements  of  noffi- 
Iters,  but  in  singing,  drawing,  geography ;  the  mensuration  of  planes  andsolite; 
the  history  of  France,  and  in  religion.  *  Their  evening  schools  do  not  close  tfll 
ten.    The  public  expenditure  on  account  of  their  services  is  one-third  the  lusal 
remuneration  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster  in  France,  and  they  devote  their 
lives,  constrained  by  the  influence  of  a  religious  feeling,  imder  a  mle  of  celibacy, 
iHit  without  a  vow,  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  unquestionable  self-denial  of  such  a  life;  the  attachment  of  the  children, 
and  of  the  adult  pupils  to  their  instructors,  together  with  the  constant  sense  of 
che  all-subduing  presence  of  Christian  principle,  rendered  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  for  the  training  of  their  novices,  a  matter  of  muck 
interest  and  inquiry. 

The  Mother  ^!chool  differs  in  most  important  respects  from  a  Normal  Scbodli 
bat  the  extentof  this  difference  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  and  is  one  of  those 
results  of  our  experience  which  we  wish  to  subniit. 

The  Mother  School  is  an  establishment  comprising  arrangements  for  the  in- 
strpctJon  and  training  of  novices ;  for  the  residence  of  the  brothers,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  active  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  order,  as  masters  of 
elementary  day  and  evening  schools ;  and  it  affords  an  asylum,  into  which  tkej 
gradnaily  retire  from  the  fatigues  and  cares  of  their  puSlic  labors,  as  age  ap- 
proaches, or  infirmities  accumulate,  to  spend  the  perioil  of  sickness  or  decrenl- 
tnde  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  household  provided  for  them,  and  amidst  uui 
consolations  of  their  brethren.  The  brothers  constitute  a  family,  performing 
every  domestic  service,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  assembling  for 
devotion  daily  in  their  chapel. 

Their  novices  enter  about  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  They  at  once  as- 
sume the  dress  of  the  onler,  and  enter  upon  the  self-denying  routine  of  the  honse^ 
hoUL  Tlic  first  yearsof  their  novitiate  are  of  course  devoted  to  such  elementary 
instruction  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  duties  as  teachen 
of  the  poor.  Their  habits  are  formed,  not  only  in  the  course  of  this  instroction, 
but  by  joining  the  religious  exercises;  performing  the  household  duties;  and 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Mother 
School,  who  are  at  once  their  instructors  and  friends.  In  this  lifeof  seclusioii, 
the  snperiorofthe  Mother  Sr^choo)  has  opjiortunitiesofoKservingand  ascertainiag 
the  mmutest  traits  of  character,  which  mdicate  their  comparative  qualifirailoDS 
for  the  future  labors  of  the  order;  nor  is  this  vigilance  relaxed,  but  rather  increas- 
ed, when  they  first  quit  the  private  studies  of  the  Mother  School,  to  be  gradv- 
ally  initiated  in  their  public  labors  as  instructors  of  the  people. 

Such  of  the  novices  as  are  found  not  to  possess  the  requisite  qualificatioiw, 
especially  as  respects  the  moral  constitution  necessary  for  the  duties  of  their 
order,  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Mother  School  to  enter  upon  other  pursnia. 
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C>vriDg  the  period  of  the  novitiate,  such  insitaDces  are  not  rare,  bat  we  have 
teason  10  believe,  that  they  seldom  occur  afler  the  brother  has  acquired  ma- 
tdxity. 

As  their  education  in  the  Mother  School  proceeds,  the  period  devoted  every 
lay  to  their  public  labors  in  the  elementary  schouls  is  enlarged ;  and  ihey  thus, 
inder  the  eye  of  elder  brethren,  assisted  by  their  example  and  precepts,  gradu- 
lily  emerge  from  the  privacy  of  their  novitiate  to  their  public  duties. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  much  that  dlfiers  from  the  life  of  a  young  pupil  in  a 
SIbrmal  School ;  but,  at  this  point,  the  resemblance  ceases,  and  a  great  diver- 
lence  occurs. 

The  brother,  whose  novitiate  is  at  an  end,  continues  a  member  of  the  house- 
bold  of  the  Mother  School.  He  has  only  advanced  to  a  higher  rank.  He  is  sui  - 
mmded  by  the  same  influences.  The  daily  routine  which  formed  his  domestic 
md  religions  habits  continues.     His  mind  is  fed,  and  his  purposes  are  strength- 

^  by  the  conversation  and  examples  of  his  brethren,  and  his  conduct  is  under 


ike  paternal  eye  of  his  superior.  Under  such  circumstances.  per!>onal  identity 
b  almost  absorbed  in  the  corporate  life  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  strength 
of  the  order  supports  his  weakness :  the  spirit  of  the  order  is  the  pervading 
winciple  of  his  life:  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  by  an  unconscious  inspiration 
fern  every  thing  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  in  a  calm  atmosphere  of  aevotion 
lad  religious  labor.  All  is  prescribed  ;  and  a  nious  submission,  a  humble  faidi, 
a  patient  zeal,  and  a  self-denying  activity  are  iiis  highest  duties. 

Contrast  his  condition  with  that  of  a  young  man  leaving:  a  Normal  School  at 
&e  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  after  i^ree  or  four  years  of  comparative  seclu- 
liOD,  under  a  regimen  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Mother  School.  At  this 
ife,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  put  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school,  in 
Older  that  he  may  earn  an  independence. 

The  most  favorable  situation  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  because  remote  from 
(ke  grosser  forms  of  temptation,  and  therefore  least  m  contrast  with  his  previous 
paition,  is  the  charge  oi  a  rural  school.  F*or  the  tranquil  and  eventless  life  of 
me  master  of  a  rural  school,  such  a  training  is  not  an  unfit  preparation.  His 
leaoarces  are  not  taxed  by  the  necessity  for  inventing  new  means  to  meet  the 
Bovel  combinations  which  arise  in  a  more  active  state  of  society.  His  energy 
b  equal  to  the  task  of  instructing  the  submissive  and  tractable,  though  often 
fall  children  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  gentle  manners  and  quiet  demeanor, 
vUch  are  the  uniform  results  of  his  previous  education,  are  in  harmony  with 
(he  passionless  life  of  the  seclusion  into  which  he  is  plunged.  His  knowledge 
ud  his  skill  in  method  are  abundantly  superior  to  tne  necessities  of  his  posi- 
(km,  and  the  unambitious  sense  of  duty  which  he  displays  attracts  the  confidence 
md  wins  the  regard  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  of  his  intelligent  neigh- 
bors. For  such  a  life,  we  have  found  even  the  young  pupils  whom  we  intro- 
loced  into  the  training  schools  at  their  foundation  well  fitted,  and  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  settle  them,  as  far  as  we  could,  on  the  estates  of  our  personal  friends, 
vhere  we  are  assured  they  have  succeeded.    Thoj<c  only  who  nave  entered  the 

gormal  School  at  adult  agj,  have  been  capable  of  successfully  contending  with 
a  greater  difficulties  of  town  schools. 

But  we  are  also  led  by  our  experience  to  say,  that  such  a  novitiate  does  not 
piepare  a  youth  of  tender  age  to  encounter  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  town 
VK  village  school,  in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  district.  Such  a  position  is  in 
ihe  most  painful  contrast  with  his  previous  trainino;.  He  exchanges  the  com- 
psrative  seclusion  of  his  residence  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  ditlicult  position 
if  a  public  instructor,  on  whom  many  jealous  eyes  are  fixed.  For  the  first  time 
leis  alone  in  his  profession  ;  unaided  by  the  example  of  his  masters ;  not  stim- 
dated  by  emulation  with  his  fellows ;  removed  from  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Pfbid])al  of  the  school ;  separated  from  the  powerful  influences  of  that  corpo- 
cmie  spirit,  which  impelled  his  previous  career,  yet  placed  amidst  difficulties, 
perplexing  even  to  the  most  mature  experience,  and  required  to  tax  his  invcn- 
ikm  to  meet  new  circumstances,  before  he  has  acquired  confidence  in  the  un- 
HMlained  exercise  of  his  recently  developed  powers.  He  has  left  the  training 
whool  for  the  rode  contact  of  a  coarse,  selfisn,  and  immoral  populace,  whose 
poss  appetites  and  manners  render  the  narrow  streets  in  his  neighborhood 
leenes  ofimpurity.  He  is  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  an  ignorant  and 
jormpt  maltitnde,  to  whose  children  he  is  to  prove  a  leader  and  guide. 

Qis  difficulties  are  formidable.    His  thougnts  are  fixed  on  tlw  deformity  of 
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this  monstrous  condition  of  societj.  It  is  something  to  have  this  sense  of  tk 
extremity  of  the  evil,  but  to  confront  it,  that  conviction  should  become  thessv 
to  persevering  exertion.  We  have  witnessed  this  failure,  and  we  conceive  uit 
such  difficulties  can  only  be  successfully  encountered  by  masters  of  mitntf 
age  and  experience. 

The  situation  of  the  novice  of  a  Mother  School,  founded  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
manufacturing  city,  is  in  direct  contrast  with  that  of  the  young  student,  ex- 
changing his  secluded  training  in  a  Normal  School  for  the  unaidra  charge  o(i 
great  town  school. 

If  such  a  Mother  School  were  founded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  largest 
commercial  towns,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal  of  elevated  character  aid 
acquirements ;  if  he  had  assembled  around  him  devoted  and  humble  men.  ready 
to  spend  their  lives  in  reclaiming  the  surrounding  population  by  the  Ibnndatioa 
and  management  of  schools  for  the  poor ;  and  into  this  society  a  jrouth  veie 
introduced  at  a  tender  age,  instructed,  trained,  and  reared  in  the  habits  and  da* 
ties  of  his  profession ;  gradually  brought  into  contact  with  the  actual  e?il.to 
the  healing  of  which  his  life  was  to  be  devoted;  never  abandoned  to  his  ova 
comparatively  feeble  resources,  but  always  feeling  himself  the  missionary  of  a 
body  able  to  protect,  ready  to  console,  and  willing  to  assist  and  instruct  bint: 
in  such  a  situation,  his  feebleness  would  be  sustained  by  the  strength  of  a  cotpo- 
ration  animated  with  the  vitality  of  Chrisiian  principle. 

We  are  far  from  recommending  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  to  the  ne- 
cess  of  which  we  think  we  perceive  insurmountable  obstacles  in  this  coontrj. 
The  only  form  in  which  a  similar  machinery  could  exist  in  England  is  that  oi  a 
Town  Normal  School,  in  which  all  the  apprentices  or  pupil  teachers  of  the 
several  elementary  schools  might  lodge,  ana  where,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Principal,  their  domestic  and  religious  habits  might  be  formed.  The  mas- 
ters of  (he  elementarv  schools  might  be  associates  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
conduct  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers,  iu  the  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning,  when  free  from  the  duties  of  their  schools.  The  whole  body  of  mas- 
ters would  thus  form  a  societv,  with  the  Principal  at  their  head,  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  practical  daily  duties  of  managing  and  instructing  schools,  and 
also  by  their  connection  with  the  Town  Normal  School,  keeping  in  view  and 
contributing  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  elementary  education,  by  ^ea^ 
inga  body  of  assistant  masters.  If  a  good  library  were  collected  in  this  central 
institution,  and  lectures  from  time  to  time  delivered  on  appropriate  subjects  lo 
the  whole  body  of  masters  and  assistants,  or,  which  woula  be  netter.  if  an  upper 
school  were  founded,  which  might  be  attended  by  the  masters  and  most  advii- 
ced  assistants,  every  improvement  in  method  would  thus  be  impidly  Jiflnied 
through  the  elementary  schools  of  towns. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  the  founder  of  this  truly  Christian 

society  cannot  but  interest  our  readers. 

The  venerable  J.  B.  de  la  Salle,  founder  of  the  Christian  Schools,  was  boT% 
at  Rheims,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1G51,  of  parents  who  were  as  exalted  by  tbek 
virtue  as  by  the  respectability  of  their  station.    Although  the  eldest  son,  Ida 
consecrated  himself  at  an  early  age  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  was  m^^ 
canon  of  Rheims  at  seventeen,  and  ordained  priest  in  1671.    Through  a  motH  '^ 
of  zeal,  the  Abb6  de  la  Salle  exchanged  his  canonry  for  a  parish;  the  ai< 
bishop,  however,  refused  to  ratify  the  proceeding,  being  unwilling  that 
chapter  of  his  cathedral  should  be  deprived  of  a  canon  of  such  merit  and  ex4 
plary  piety.    Animated  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  aita< 
ed  himseli^to  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  common  people.    In  Jn 
1681,  he  commenced  with  a  few  disciples  the  Institute  since  known  as 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  but  which  has  extended  itself  all  c 
France,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    The  Abb6  de  la  Salle  establuii] 
schools  and  taught  himself  at  Rheims,  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Grenoble,! 
after  forty  years  of  labor  in  the  cause  of  instruction,  he  died  on  Good  Fridi 
April  17,  1719,  at  Rouen,  where  he  had  established  the  chief  house  of  his  Ini 
tute.    He  left  twenty-two  houses,  which  continued  to  increase  until  the  Rr 
lation,  when  they  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.    The  Older  was 
established  in  France  by  an  imperial  decree,  March  17,  1803,  and  has  ' 
approved  by  all  succeeding  governments. 
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Tbb  Primary  Normal  School  of  Versailles  Ls  for  the  Department  of  Seine 
and  Oide.  It  comprises  within  its  ample  promises*  several  establishments 
for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers.  The  school  itself  contains 
eighty  pupils  under  regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  and  furnishes  a 
two  months*  course  to  adult  soli(»olmasters.  The  establishments  for  practice 
bejg^n  with  tlie  infant  school,  and  rise  throuc^h  the  primary  to  the  grade  of 
primary  superior.  Of  the  elcniuntary  scliools,  one  affords  the  y(  ung  teach- 
ers an  example  of  the  method  of  mutual,  and  another  of  simultaneous  in- 
itniction.  The  primary  superior  school  had  been  recently  established,  at 
the  date  of  my  visit,  in  1837.  There  is,  besides,  an  evening  department  for 
the  elementary  instruction  of  adults,  tiiught  by  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  also  a  school  of  design,  which  is  established  here  rather  for 
convenience  than  as  properly  belonging  to  the  range  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  immedlite  control  of  a  director 
(Mr.  Le  Brun),  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  committee,  and  of  the  univer- 
aty,  the  inspectors  of  wiiich  make  reguhir  visits.  The  committee  inspect 
the  sehool  by  sub-committees  once  a  month,  visiting  the  recitation-rooms  of 
the  professors  without  giving  special  notice — a  plan  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  stated  visits.  If  a  memoer  of  a  committee  desires  questions  to  be 
pat  upon  any  particular  points,  he  c:ills  upon  the  professor  to  extend  his 
examination,  or  asks  questions  himself  The  director  examines  the  classes 
frequently,  or  is  present  at  the  lessons.  There  are  eight  professors  for  the 
various  courses,  and  two  **  repeaters'*  (repetiteurs),  these  latter  superintends 
ing  the  pupils  when  not  with  the  professors,  and  giving  them  assistance  if 
required.  The  repeaters  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  institution,  and  for  the  police,  and  one  of  them  sleeps  in  each 
of  the  two  dormitories.  Some  of  the  teiichers  in  the  Normal  School  also 
give  instruction  in  the  model  schools,  and  have  charge  of  the  pupils  while 
engaged  in  the  practic^il  exercises.  The  domestic  economy  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  director,  but  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  who  actually  dL^ 
charges  the  duty  of  superintendence,  and  who  has  brought  tliis  department 
into  most  excellent  order.f 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  gratuitous  places,  to  which  pupils  are  a^ 
mitted  by  competition,  those  found  best  prepared  at  the  examination  for 
Admission  having  the  preference.  Pay  pupils  are  also  received  at  a  very 
moderate  rate,|  but  are  exactly  on  the  same  footing,  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  the  institution,  with  the  former.  Young  men  who  wish  to  com- 
pete for  a  place,  and  are  not  sufficiently  prepared,  may  enter  as  pay  pupils, 
and  thus  receive  instruction  directly  applicable  to  their  object  The  age  of 
admission  is,  by  rule,  between  nixteen  and  twenty-one,  but  the  former  limit 
b  considered  too  early  for  profitable  entrance.  The  qualifications  for  ad- 
mtssion  consist  in  a  Uiorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  ele- 
nentory  schools. 

The  period  of  instruction  is  two  years.    The  first  year  b  devoted  to  the 

*  U«d  nnder  a  former  dTnaaty  to  aoeommodfite  the  hoond*  of  Charles  X. 

t  Dorim  the  flrat  year  of  the  histltutloii.  Uie  faro  of  each  ■tudeot  euei  flnjr-nine  oentimat  (tSShs 

nH)  per  dnj.    They  had  meat  twice  a  day,  except  on  the  (hats  of  the  Church. 

t  Fife  hDudrcd  franca,  or  about  oue  huixlred  dullara,  pur  annum. 
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revision  of  elementary  btudien,  and  the  second  to  an  extension  of  them, 
to  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of 
The  subjects  of  revision  or  instruction  are,  reading,  writing,  linear 
geography,  histor}',  the  drawing  of  maps,  morala  and  religion,  vocal  nm 
arithmetic,  elementary  physics,  tcrraculture,  and  pedagogy. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is  almoner  to  th$ 
school ;  it  mcludes  lessons  on  the  doctrines  and  history  of  the  church,  given 
twice  per  week.    Protestants  arc  not  required  to  attend  these  leasons,  hut 
receive  instruction  out  of  the  institution  from  a  minister  of  their  own  con- 
fession. 

Physical  education  is  conducted  by  means  of  exercises  in  gymnastiea,  hy 
walks,  and  the  practice  of  gardening.  In  summer  the  pupils  Dathe  once  t 
week.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are  tauglit  by  the  more  expert  popilB  to 
the  scholars  of  the  model  scliools,  and  appear  to  have  taken  well  amoig 
them. 

The  pupils  study  in  a  room  common  to  all,  and  the  degree  of  attention 
which  they  pay,  and  their  conduct,  are  marked,  according  to  a  uniform  scale, 
by  the  superintending  **  repeater,'*  and  reported  daily  to  the  director.  Onee 
every  month  the  professor  examines  these  classes  on  the  studJes  of  the  fuX 
month,  and  reports  the  standing.  Marks  arc  also  given  for  great  proficiency 
and  attention,  which  are  reported  with  the  standing.  These  marks,  and 
those  of  the  examination,  arc  summed  up,  and  when  Uiey  amount  to  a  cer- 
tain number  for  the  month,  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  premium.  The  premi- 
ums consbt  of  books  uniformly  bound,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
Report  is  made  of  these  pupils  to  the  minister  of  puolic  instruction,  and  the 
record  may  8er\'e  them  when  desirous  to  secure  a  particular  place.  TIm 
director  assembles  the  school  to  hear  an  account  of  these  monthly  r^N>rts, 
and  makes  such  remarks  as  they  may  suggest 

Besides  the  more  usual  school  implements,  this  institution  has  a  library,  a 
small  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  of  technological  speeW 
mens,  already  of  considerable  interest,  and  of  models  of  agricnltural  imple-> 
ments.  There  are  also  two  gardens,  one  of  which  is  laid  out  to  serve  tlie 
purposes  of  systematic  instruction  in  horticulture,  the  other  of  which  con- 
tains specimens  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  ground  for  gymnastic  exefs- 
cises.  The  pupils  work  by  details  of  three  at  a  time,  under  the  direction  of 
the  gardener,  in  cultivating  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  6lc,  They  have  the 
use  of  a  set  of  carpenters'  and  joiners'  tools,  with  which  they  have  fitted  op 
their  own  library  in  a  very  creditable  way.*"  In  the  second  year  they  receive 
lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  turn  give  instruction  in 
the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  Their  performances  are 
subsequently  criticised  for  their  improvement. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  summer  is  as  follows : 

The  pupils  rise  at  five,  wash,  make  up  tlieir  beds,  and  clean  their  donni- 
tones,  in  two  divisions,  which  alternate ;  meet  in  the  stndy-hall  at  half  moI 
five  for  prayers,  breakfast,  engage  in  studies  or  recitation  until  one ;  dine 
and  have  recreation  until  two ;  study  or  recite  until  four;  have  exercises  or 
recreation,  sup,  study,  and  engage  in  religious  reading  and  prayers ;  sad 
retire  at  ten,  except  m  special  cases.  Before  meals  there  is  a  grace  said,  sad 
daring  meals  one  of  the  pupils  reads  aloud. 

In  distributing  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  an  hour  of  sliidjr 
Is  made  to  prec^e  a  lesson,  when  the  latter  requires  specifie  preparatioii ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesson  requires  aftcNreflection  to  fix  its  prineiplea^ 
or  consists  of  a  lecture,  of  which  the  notes  are  to  be  written  out,  the  wlmdj 
hour  follows  the  lesson.    The  branches  of  a  mechanical  nature  are  inta^ 


*  A  caipenter  who  can*  to  attend  the  evening  daaaei  wm  fbund  by  the  director  aol     _      . 

thai  he  adriied  htm  to  prepare  for  ttie  achooL  The  yoong  man  miooeeded  in  eotartngb^  Ika 
annual  competltloo,  and  auoaequenUy,  on  leaving  Um  ichool,  received  one  of  the  bait  ayfOlH^ 
manta  of  hla  year  aa  a  teadier. 
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■mned  with  the  intelleciiuL  The  stadente  of  the  leeond  year  are  em- 
pttufBif  in  turn,  in  teaching,  and  are  relieved  from  other  dntiea  dniing  the 
noors  devoted  to  the  schools  of  practice. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  morning  service,  the  pupils  are  free  to  leave  the 
iwidls  of  the  institution.  The  same  is  the  case  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
director  has  found,  however,  bad  results  from  these  indiscriminate  leaves  of 
absence. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  mild,  the  age  and  objects  of  the  pupils 
being  such  that  the  use  of  coercive  means  is  seldom  required.    The  first 
atep  is  admonition  by  a  **  repeater"  or  professor,  the  next  a  private  admo- 
nition by  the  director.    If  these  means  prove  ineffectual,  dismission  follows. 
The  director  has  great  influence,  from  his  personal  character,  and  from  the 
fiict  that  his  recommendation  can  secure  a  good  place*  to  the  pupil  imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  school.    The  mode  of  life  in  the  institution  is  very 
simple.     The  pupils  are  neatly  but  roughly  dressed,  and  perform  most  of  the 
services  of  police  for  themselves.    The  dormitories  are  very  neat    The 
bedsteads  are  of  wrought-iron,  corded  at  the  bottom.    During  the  ni^ht  the 
clothes  are  deposited  in  small  boxes  near  the  beds.    The  extra  articles  of 
elothing  are  in  a  common  room.    Cleanliness  of  dress  and  person  are  care- 
ftiUv  enjoined.    The  fare  is  plain,  but  good,  and  the  arrangements  connected 
with  the  table  unexceptionable.     There  is  an  infirmary  attached  to  the 
school,  which  is,  however,  but  rarely  used. 

The  schools  for  practice  do  not  require  special  description,  as  their  organ- 
ization Will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said  of 
primary  schools,  and  they  have  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  acquire 
the  improved  form  which,  I  cannot  doubt,  they  will  receive  under  the  present 
able  director  of  the  Nornial  School. 

The  Primary  Normal  School  at  Dijon,  for  the  Department  of  C6te  d'Or, 
in  ita  general  organization,  is  the  some  as  that  at  Versailles.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, in  one  most  important  particular,  which  involves  other  differences  of 
detail.  All  the  instruction,  except  of  religion  and  music,  as  well  as  the  su- 
perintendence, is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and  a  single  assistant, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  carry  on  the  schools  of  practice,  as  well  as  the 
eouraes  of  the  Normal  School.  This  arrangement  limits  the  amount  of 
instraction,  and  interferes  very  materially  with  the  arrangement  of  the  stud- 
ies. The  school  is  conducted,  however,  with  an  excellent  spirit.  An  idea 
of  the  plan  will  be  obtained  from  the  order  of  the  day,  which  also  contains 
an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

From  five  to  six  A.  M.,  the  pupils  say  their  prayers,  wash,  &c.  From  six 
to  seven  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  French  grammar.  The  lower 
receives  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately.  From  seven  to  eight, 
the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately ;  the 
lower  division  in  arithmetic.  From  ei^ht  to  half  past  eight,  breakfast  and 
recreation.  From  half  past  eight  until  eleven,  a  portion  of  the  higher  di- 
Tiflion  is  employed  in  the  primary  schools  of  practice,  and  the  others  are 
engaged  in  study.  From  eleven  until  one,  writing  and  linear  drawing  for 
both  divisions.  From  one  until  two,  dinner  and  recreation.  From  two  until 
half  past  four,  as  from  half  past  eight  to  eleven.  Recreation  until  five. 
From  five  to  six,  instruction  in  instrumental  or  vocal  music  for  each  division 
alternately.  From  six  to  seven,  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geome- 
try, or  its  applications ;  the  lower  division  in  French  grammar.  From  seven 
until  a  quarter  before  eight,  supper  and  recreation.  From  thb  time  until 
ninev  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  physical  science  or  natural  history, 
mechanics,  agriculture,  and  rural  economy,  or  book-keeping ;  the  lower  di- 

*  The  bMt  pboes,  In  point  of  wnolninent,  are  worth  from  flftoen  to  eighteen  hundred  frensi 
CBboiitf300to«3eO). 
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yirion  in  reading.  The  last  quarter  of  an  hour  is  occupied  by  both  difitioi 
in  prayers,  after  which  thej  retire.  This  order  applies  to  all  the  days  of  ti 
week  but  Thursday,  when,  from  ei^ht  to  ten,  the  pupils  receive  moral  n 
religious  instruction ;  from  ten  to  eleven,  instruction  in  the  forms  of  siopi 
legal,  and  commercial  writings ;  and  from  two  to  four,  engiu^  in  the  renia 
oipart  of  the  week's  studies.  On  the  afternoon  of  Thurs&y  the  schools 
practice  are  not  in  session. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  duties  following  their  rising,  the  pupils  are  oocupi; 
in  studying  and  revising  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  week.  From  nine 
ten  o'clock,  in  religious  reading,  aloud.  At  ten  they  go  to  service  in  t3 
parish  chapel,  attended  by  the  director  and  his  assistant  Receive  moc 
and  religious  instruction,  on  their  return,  until  dinner-time.  After  diaiiq 
attend  the  evening  service,  and  then  take  a  walk.  In  the  evening,  aasemll 
for  conversation  on  pedagogical  subjects,  and  for  prayers. 
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mal  School,**  intended  to  furnish  professors  for  colleges,  was 
1 1794,  by  the  same  convention  which  created  the  polytechnic 
I  organization  proposed  by  the  law  was  upon  a  scale  entirely 
^ants  to  be  supplied ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  ite 
Bssors,  the  school  hod  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  ill  suc- 
from  the  unprepared  state  of  the  pupils  who  had  entered  it,  and 
kind  of  instruction  was  entirely  unadapted.  There  were  thir- 
of  lectures,  and  among'  the  professors  were  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
ij  Berthollet,  Volncy,  Bernaidin  St.  Pierre,  Sicard,  and  Lahazpe. 
iras  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  April,  1796,  and  its  pupils  us- 
it  the  reorganization  of  the  university,  in  1806,  the  expediency 
le  normal  school  appears  to  have  been  felt,  and  it  was  reorgan- 
The  number  of  pupils  provided  for  in  the  new  plan  was  three 
t  from  1810  to  1826  there  were  never  more  tnan  fifty-eight 
tendance.  According  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  lectures  were 
i  out  of  doors,  and  interrogations  and  study  to  take  place  within 
nder  the  charge  of  the  elder  pupils.  The  recitations  of  the 
(h  other  were  called  conferences ;  a  name  which  is  still  pre- 
applied  to  the  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  who  are  called 
inferences.  The  duration  of  the  course  of  instruction  was  lim- 
>  two  years,  but  subsequently  extended  to  three.  The  school 
time  suppressed,  in  1822 ;  and  in  1826  an  institution,  termed 
ry  school,"  was  substituted  for  it,  which  in  its  turn  was  abol- 
I  old  normal  school  revived  by  a  decree  of  the  lieutenant-general 
om,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1830.  A  report  was  made  by  M. 
3tary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  October,  1830, 
adations  of  which  were  adopted  substantially.  New  regulations 
e  of  study,  the  general  arrangements  and  discipline,  have  been 
pared,  and  the  school  has  commenced  a  career  of  usefulness 
fair  to  prosecute  with  increasing  success, 
purpose  of  the  normiil  school  is  to  give  its  pupils  ample  oppor^ 
eparation  for  the  competition  for  places  of  adjuncts  in  the  col- 
d^ogr^gation),  and  its  arrangements  are  all  subordinate  to  this 
lis  competition,  however,  the  pupils  of  the  school  meet  on  an 
,  merely,  with  all  other  candidates. 

B,in  1837,  were,  the  director,  who  did  not  reside  at  the  school, 
in  the  instruction ;  the  director  of  studies,  the  resident  head  of 
nent;  eight  masters  of  conferences  for  the  section,  of  letters; 
f  conferences,  and  one  for  the  drawing  department,  for  the  sec- 
es ;  two  preparers  (preparateurs) ;  a  sub-director,  charged  with 
erintendence  of  the  pupils,  and  two  assistants,  called  superin- 
ers.  The  masters  of  conferences  have,  in  general,  equivalent 
professors  in  the  colleges.  In  1837  there  were  eighty  pupils 
,  of  whom  forty-nine  were  supported  entirely  by  the  funds  al- 
govemment^  and  eighteen  had  half  their  expenses  defrayed. 
1  achool  at  present  occupies  a  part  of  the  buildingB  belonging 

*  From  Bsehe^  Ednettioii  in  Enrape. 
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to  the  Royal  College  of  Loais-le-Grand,  and  the  college  furnishes  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  pupils  by  agreement  with  the  school.  *  This  connectioii 
has  advantages,  and  among  them,  that  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  have  some 
practice  in  teaching ;  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  disadfiD> 
tages,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  proenn 
a  separate  domicile  for  it  The  accommodations  for  lodging,  study,  instrae- 
tion,  and  exercise,  as  far  as  the  building  and  its  site  are  concerned,  are  ta- 
tainly  of  a  most  limited  kind. 

Admission. — ^The  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  admitted  is  detennined 
every  year  by  the  probable  number  required  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  seeond- 
ary  mstruction.  The  admissions  are  made  by  competition,  and  for  tbe 
most  successful  competitors  a  limited  number  of  bursaries  (bourses)  m 
established,  divisible  into  half  bursaries,  which  are  distributed  to  those  wbo 
require  assistance.  The  candidates  enter  their  names  at  the  academy  neir- 
est  to  their  residence,  between  the  fifteenth  of  Juno  and  of  July,  evenrjw. 
Each  candidate  deposits  the  following  certificates,  viz.,  of  the  date  or  Urth, 
showing  that  he  is  over  seventeen  and  under  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  of 
having  Deen  vaccinated;  of  moral  conduct ;  of  havmg  completed,  or  being 
about  to  complete,  his  studies,  including  philosophy,  and,  if  he  intends  to 
become  a  teacheT  of  science,  a  course  of  special  mathematics  and  of  phys- 
ics ;  a  declaration  from  his  parent  or  guardian,  if  the  candidate  Is  a  minor, 
that  he  will  devote  himself  for  ten  years,  from  the  period  of  admi88ioB,to 
public  instruction.  These  lists  are  forwarded  by  the  rectors  of  the  seveiil 
academies,  with  their  remarks,  to  the  council  of  public  instruction,  wUdi 
returns,  before  the  first  of  August,  a  list  of  those  persons  who  may  he  ei- 
amincd  for  admission.  This  examination  is  made  in  the  several  academies, 
with  a  view  to  select  the  most  prominent  candidates,  whose  cases  are  to  be 
ultimately  decided  by  competition  at  the  school  in  Paris.  It  consists  of 
compositions  upon  subjects  which  are  the  same  for  all  the  academies,  and  of 
interrogations  and  oral  explanations.  For  the  candidates,  as  future  instraet* 
ors  in  letters,  the  written  exercises  are  a  dissertation,  in  French,  od  some 
points  of  philosophy,  an  essay  in  Lditin,  an  essay  in  French,  a  Latin  snd 
Greek  version,  and  Latin  verses.  The  oral  examinations  turn  upon  tbe 
classical  authors  read  in  college,  and  upon  the  elements  of  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  history.  The  candidates  in  science  have  the  same  written  ex- 
ercises in  philosophy  and  in  Latin  versions,  and  in  addition,  must  solve  one 
or  more  questions  in  mathematics  and  pliysics.  The  oral  examinations  sre 
upon  subjects  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy,  taught  in  the  philos* 
ophy  class  of  the  colleges.  All  the  written  exercises  and  notes  of  the  oftl 
examinations  are  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  sab- 
mitted  severally  to  a  committee  of  letters  and  a  committee  of  scienee,  taken 
from  among  the  masters  of  the  normal  school,  the  director  being  ehairnun 
of  each  committee.  These  committees  decide  whether  the  candidates  sie 
fit  to  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  school,  ind 
those  who  are  deemed  worthy,  receive  a  notice  to  report  themselves  on  9t 
before  the  fifteenth  of  October.  Previous  to  this  competition  the  candidstes 
are  required  to  present  their  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters  or  of  Bcieno* 
The  masters  of  the  normal  school  are  divided  into  two  committees,  oboJJ* 
letters  and  the  other  of  science,  for  conducting  these  examinations,  wln^ 
are  oral,  and  the  result  of  which  determines  the  admission  or  rejection  ^ 
the  candidate.  On  admission,  the  pupil  makes  an  engagement  to  de^ 
himself  to  public  instruction  for  ten  years. 

Instruction. — The  present  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instmctioii  ^|f 
only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  improvements  being  gradually  intrody^^ 
as  observation  shows  their  necessity.    The  principle  declared  by  the  dii*^" 
or,  M.  Cousin,  to  be  that  of  the  school  in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  all 
mendation.    **  When,"  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  of  1835-6,*  " 
*  Eode  Normale.    Rdglements,  prognmmet,  at  rtpports.    Puis,  1837. 
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Dpe  flhowB  the  necessity  or  utility  of  a  measure  which  the  fundamental 
^filiations  of  the  school  have  not  provided  for,  it  is  by  no  means  proposed 
t  onee  to  the  royal  council  for  adoption  as  an  article  of  the  regulations ; 
itkoritv  is  asked  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  practice,  and  it  is  only  when  found 
|MBatea1y  successful  that  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  convert  it  mto  a  regula- 
on.**  A  close  observation  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  is  thus 
lade  to  pave  the  way  for  judicious  changes. 

The  full  course  of  the  school,  at  present,  occupies  three  years.  The 
ipils  are  divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  letters  and  of  science,  which 
pnoe  separate  courses.  In  the  section  of  letters,  the  first  year  is  devoted 
» m  revision,  and  the  second  to  an  extension,  of  the  higher  courses  of  the 
rfleges,  and  the  third  is  especially  employed  in  fitting  the  pupils  to  become 
Mifesaors.  In  fulfilling  this  object,  however,  no  instruction  in  the  science 
r  art  of  teaching  is  given  in  the  establishment,  nor  is  it  obligatory  upon  the 
qiils  to  teach,  so  that,  as  far  as  systematic  practice  goes,  they  derive  no 
ffieet  benefit  from  the  school ;  it  is  a  privilege,  however,  which  many  enjoy, 
I  be  called  to  give  lessons  in  some  of  the  royal  colleges,  particularly  m 
mX  with  which  the  school  is  now  connected  by  its  locality.  When  the 
nil  intends  to  devote  himself  to  teaching  in  the  grammar  classes  of  the 
Aegies,  or  is  found  not  to  have  the  requisite  ability  for  taking  a  high  rank 
I  the  body  of  instructors,  he  passes  at  once  from  the  first  year's  course  to 
le  third,  and  competes,  accordingly,  in  the  examination  of  adjuncts  (agreges). 
he  consequences  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  the  grammar  studies  are  held 
sro  been  much  deplored  by  the  present  director  of  the  school,*  and  a  re- 
mi  io  regard  to  them  has  been  attempted,  with  partial  success. 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  teachers  called  masters  of  conferences,  who 
ildom  lecture,  but  question  the  pupils  upon  the  lessons  which  have  been 
^pointed  for  them  to  learn,  |five  explanations,  and  are  present  while  they 
iterrogate  each  other,  as  a  kmd  of  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  some 
ieea»  uie  students  themselves  act  as  masters  of  conferences. 

The  course  of  letters  of  the^rs^  year  comprised,  in  l836-7,f 

1.  Greek  language  and  literature,  three  lessons  per  week.  2.  Latin  and  Frenoh 
taratore,  three  lo:»sons.  3.  Ancient  history  and  antiquities,  three  lessons.  4.  A 
Move  of  philosophy  higher  than  that  of  the  colleges,  three  lessons.  5.  General 
Imics,  one  lesson.  Chemistry,  one  lesson,  the  courses  heing  introduced  chiefly 
iBoep  ap  the  knowledge  of  tneso  subjects.  6.  Gennan  and  English  language, 
leh  one  loason. 

The  eonferences,  or  lessons  on  general  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  modem 
ngoages,  are  by  pupils  who  give  instruction  and  explanations  to  their  com- 


At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  are  examinations,  according  to  the  result 
i  wldch  the  student  passes  to  the  courses  of  the  second  year,  or,  in  the 
an  before  stated,  to  those  of  the  third  year,  or  leaves  the  school.  These 
OBuninations  are  conducted  by  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  named 
ior  the  purpose  by  the  minister.  Pupils  who  have  passed,  may  present 
Ives  at  the  university  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  let- 


The  second  yearns  course  of  letters  does  not  necessarily  include  any  scien- 
ce tftudiea. 

Hm  oourses  of  language  and  philosophy  go  into  the  history  of  these  subjects. 
tin  oonsist  of— 1.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  three  lessons  per 
inlr  2.  On  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  two  lessons.  S.  On  the  history  of 
iinoh  liteiatare,  one  lesson.  4.  Endish  language,  one  lesson.  5.  On  the  history 
9i  philosophy,  two  lessons.  6.  Continuation  of  uie  historical  course,  two  lessoni . 
Ehtredtations  are  accompanied  by  suitable  written  exercises. 

-  *  lapport  Mir  Jes  Iravsux  de  P^oola  normale  pendant  l^n^e,  1835^    Par  M.  Oointii. 

ttlMdMribafioo  of  loMeols  is  takeo  firom  a  maouKript  kindly  fymlibed  Io  me  by  the  dirael^ 
»«rilMdlH»  M.  Vlfoiw ;  tt  does  Mi  iffrw  pradialy  Willi  tiM  ptaB  marlMd  ool  la  tte  ii^di^^ 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  are  examinecL  Thoae  who  have  not 
already  obtained  the  degree  of*  licentiate  of  letters  are  now  required  to  do 
so,  or  to  leave  the  school. 


The  examinations  for  this  dejsrree  consist  of  compositions  in  French  and 
pros^  on  ditferent  days.  Latin  vorscs  and  Greek  themes.  ExpJanations  of  selected 
passages  fVom  the  second  book  of  Hen>dotus,  the  speech  of  Pericles  in  Thucydide», 
the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines,  the  chomset  of 
(Edipus  at  Colonoa,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  combat  of  Hercules  and  Amvoos 
in  TneocrituH,  tiie  Hymns  of  Syncsius,  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  de  l^bns,  the  Ger- 
many of  Tacitus,  tlie  Treatise  of  Seneca  de  beneflciis,  the  last  two  Docks  of  Quin- 
tilian^s  Khetoric,  the  fifth  book  of  Lucretius  de  natura  rerum,  the  first  bode  of 
llorace^s  Epistles,  the  second  book  of  Horacc^s  Odes,  the  Troas  of  Seneca. 

These  books  are  liable  to  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  on  notice  bemg 
given.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  answer  the  questions  on  philosophy, 
Rterature,  history,  and  philology,  to  which  the  reading  of  the  author  may 
give  rise. 

In  the  third  year  of  letters,  the  courses  are  special,  the  divisions  corre- 
sponding with  the  courses  of  the  royal  colleges,  and  consisting  of  grammv, 
humanities,  and  rhetoric,  history,  and  philosophy.  Each  pupil  takes  his 
place  in  one  or  oUier  of  these  divisions,  and  is  not  required  to  follow  the 
courses  of  the  others. 

The  lectures  and  recitations  constituting  the  entire  course  of  letters  of  the  third 
year  were,  during  the  second  half  year  of  1836-7 — 1.  Latin  language  and  jopwrnnar, 
three  Icdsons.  2.  Greek  language,  two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  8.  Latm  litenr 
ture,  two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  4.  Greek  literature,  two  lectures  and  one  lesson. 
5.  Latin  eloquence,  two  lectures.  6.  Latin  poetry,  two  lectures.  7.  French  litera- 
ture, one  lesson.  8.  Ilistoiy  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  two  lectures. 
9.  Ancient  geography,  two  lectures.  10.  Philosophy,  one  l<»Bon.  The  leotnrw 
alluded  to  are  those  atteuded  by  the  pupils  at  the  Soroonne. 

The  following  were  the  courses  of  the  different  years  in  the  section  of 
science  during  the  same  term,  the  lectures  being  those  of  the  fiusulty  of 
sciences  of  the  university. 

FirtiyMr.  1.  Astronomy,  two  lessons  per  week.  2.  Descriptiye  Geometnr,  two 
lessons.  8.  Chemistry,  two  lectures,  one  lesson,  and  four  hours  of  manipulatioD. 
4.  Botany,  one  lesson.  5.  Philosophy,  two  lessons.  6.  German  language,  one 
lesson.     7.  Dniwijiir,  one  lesson,  durmg  the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Second  year.  1.  Physics,  two  lectures,  two  lessons,  and  one  hour  of  manipula- 
tion. 2.  Chemistry,  two  lectures.  8.  Botany,  one  lesson.  4.  Vegetable  phyuolo- 
^y,  two  lectures.  5.  Calculus  of  probabilities,  two  lectures.  6.  Differential  and 
integral  calculus,  two  lectures  and  two  lessons.  7.  DraMring,  one  lesson  during  tfaO 
weekj  and  one  on  Sunday. 

J%ird  year.  1.  Mechanics,  four  lectures  and  two  lessons.  2.  Chemical  analjni| 
two  lectures  and  one  hour  of  manipulation.  8.  Chemistry,  one  lecture.  4.  Natani 
history,  two  lessons.  6.  Geology,  one  lesson.  6.  Botany,  one  lesson.  7.  Draw- 
ing, one  lesson.  On  Sunday,  the  pupils  make  botanical  and  geological  exonnioDl 
into  the  environs. 

The  pupils  undergo  similar  examinations  to  those  of  the  section  of  letten, 
and  bclore  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  place  of  adjunct,  they 
must  have  taken  at  least  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  sciences.  They  aie 
however,  specially  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  matriculating  in  those 
courses  at  the  university  which  they  attend  in  the  school,  and  which  othe^ 
wise  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  Uie  degree  of  licentiate.  These 
are,  for  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  differentia]  aiul  integral  calculus  and 
mechanics;  for  the  physical  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry;  and  for  the 
natural  sciences,  geology,  botany,  &c.  The  examination  for  the  degrae  of 
licentiate  of  mathematical  science  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  hy  pupils  of  this  section  of  the  normal  school,  and  that  for  licentiate 
of  physical  scienoe  at  the  close  of  the  third  year. 
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The  prognuDmes  of  the  several  lessoiui*  in  both  aectionB  are  prepared  by 
the  mastere,  and  submitted  to  the  council  of  public  instruction  every  year 
before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

Besides  these  kotures  and  recitations,  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
■dch  other  lectures  at  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of  sciences  of  the  university, 
0^  any  other  public  institution,  as  may  be  designated  to  them.  At  the  ter- 
fttimUion  of  the  third  year's  course,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  are  ezamioed 
ia  the  school,  and  present  themselves  as  competitors  for  the  places  of  ad- 
jiinct6|  according  to  the  special  studies  which  they  have  pursued. 

T)ie  courses  of  the  school  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the  competition  for 
tlieBe  places,  an  account  of  the  examinations  for  which  has  already  been 
giv'-n  in  the  general  description  of  secondary  instruction  in  France.  In  this 
oompetition  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  best  talent  which  has  chosen 
a  different  road  to  preferment  from  that  offered  by  the  normal  school.  Suc- 
eees  in  this  trial  is,  of  course,  not  always  a  fair  criterion  of  the  state  of  the 
school,  but  certainly  offers,  on  the  average,  an  idea  of  the  merits  of  its  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  is  so  used  in  directing  their  improvement.  It  may 
be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  give  the  results  of  one  of  these  competitions, 
namely,  that  for  1836.  The  judges  of  the  competition  for  the  places  of  ad- 
juncts in  philosophy  report  ten  candidates  for  the  six  places ;  of  these,  five 
of  the  successful  ones  were  from  the  normal  school,  but  the  first  was  fi'om 
another  institution.  For  six  vacancies  in  the  higher  classes  of  letters  there 
were  thirty  candidates  examined,  and  of  these,  two  of  the  successful  ones, 
including  the  first  upon  the  list,  were  pupils  of  the  school.  For  adjuncts  in 
the  sciences  there  were  eight  places  and  nineteen  candidates,  the  school 
famishing  six  of  the  successful  competitors,  and  among  them  the  first  on 
the  list.  In  history  and  geography  there  were  eight  candidates  for  five 
places ;  the  institutions  from  which  they  came  are,  however,  not  stated.  In 
grammar,  there  were  forty-one  candidates  for  eight  places ;  of  the  successful 
eompetitors  the  school  sent  five,  and  among  them  the  first  on  the  list. 

The  keen  nature  of  this  competition,  while  it  excites  the  pupils  of  the 
school  to  great  exertion,  produces  a  most  deleterious  effect  upon  the  health 
of  the.  more  feeble.  Indeed,  their  general  appearance,  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  young  men  of  the  same  age,  is  far  from  favorable.  It  is  part 
of  a  system  which  is  considered  adapted  to  the  national  character,  but  which 
is  certainly  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  men  in  general,  since  the  teachers 
of  the  German  gymnasia  ore  prepared  without  its  severe  pressure. 

The  collections  subsidiary  to  the  instruction  are — 1st.  A  library  of  works 
relating  to  education  and  to  the  courses  of  study,  which  is  open  for  two  hours 
e?ery  day,  and  from  whicli  the  students  may  receive  books.  This  library  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  sub-director  of  studies.  The  students  are,  besides, 
famished  with  the  books  which  they  use  in  their  classes  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  school,  and  which,  unless  injured,  are  returned  by  them  after  use.  2d. 
A  small  collection  of  physical  apparatus.  3d.  A  collection  of  chemical 
apparatus  connected  with  a  laboratory,  for  practice  in  manipulation.  The 
courses  of  manipulation  are  not,  however,  carried  out  to  their  due  extent, 
md  the  study-rooms  are  common  to  many  individuals.  The  pupils  are 
dhrided  into  two  sections  for  study,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
soperintending  masters. 

jDUcipline, — Though  there  are  minute  reflations  for  discipline,  the  age 
of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  their  pursuits  and  expectations  render  the 
Oiercise  of  severity  but  little  necessary.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the 
idiool,  in  1837,  the  youngest  pupil  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  there 
Here  but  four  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  connected  with  iL 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  frequent  permissions 
to  individuals  to  leave  the  premises  should  not  be  repUced  by  excursions 
by  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer.    At 
*  A  mtIm  orprogranuDM  Is  given  la  ftill  ia  M.  Oooiln^  work,  bttoe  liftnod  1^ 
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present,  Sunday  is  a  day  of  general  leave  of  absence,  and  on  Thursday ; 
noon  individual  permissions  are  freely  granted  by  the  director  of  stndac 

This  institution  occupies  the  same  rank  with  those  attached  to  some     c/ 
the  Prussian  universities,  and  intended  to  prepare  masters  for  the  gymnasia 
It  has  an  advantage  over  them  in  the  spirit  pitniuced  by  the  mater  numben 
of  its  pupils,  and  by  the  closer  connection  with  the  school,  which  resiiiti 
from  their  studying  and  residing  within  its  walls.    It  is,  in  turn,  inferior  to 
the  seminaries  for  secondary  teachers  at  Berlin,  in  the  absence  of  arrange- 
ments for  practical  teaching,  and  in  even  a  more  important  respect,  namdy, 
the  want  of  that  religious  motive  of  action  which  rorms  the  chanicteristje 
of  the  Prussian  system.    The  deficiencies  of  this  CTeat  school,  in  regard  to 
both  religious  and  practical  education,  struck  me,  I  must  confess,  very  forci- 
bly.* 

*  In  the  gtneral  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarlcB,  I  hare  Uie  Macttoa  of  M.  Ooorin,  in  fbe  pM^ 
■06  to  hii  aoooont  of  the  Nonnal  School,  alreadiy  reflMrred  to. 
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checkered  experience  of  Ireland, — its  dark  and  its  bright  sides, — 
e  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  popular  educa- 
commences,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  chroniclers, 
itutions  of  learning,  not  only  of  earlier  origin,  but  of  higher  repa- 
an  any  in  England  or  Scotland, — institutions  which  were  resorted 
iglish  youth  for  instruction,  who  brought  back  the  use  of  letters 

ignorant  countrymen.  According  to  Bede  and  William  ot 
lury,  this  resort  commenced  even  so  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
e  youth  were  not  only  taught,  but  maintained  without  service  or 

The  great  college  of  Mayo  was  called  "the  Mayo  of  the  Sax- 
iSLVLse  it  was  dedicated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  English  students, 
ne  time  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  2000.  Bayle,  on  the  author- 
s  historian  of  the  time,  pronounces  Ireland  "  the  most  civilised 
in  Europe,*  the  nursery  of  the  sciences"  from  the  eighth  to  the 
ll  century,  and  her  own  writers  are  proud  of  pointing  to  the 
y  of  Lindisfarne,  the  college  of  Lismore,  and  the  forty  literary 
Ds  of  Borrisdole,  as  so  many  illustrative  evidences  of  the  early 
lal  activity  and  literary  munificence  of  the  nation.  But  Ire- 
only  abounded  with  higher  institutions,  but  there  were  connected 
lasteries  and  churches,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  teachers 
r  set  apart  "  for  teaching  poor  scholars  gratis."  When  the  conn- 
>verrun  by  foreign  armies,  and  torn  by  civil  discord,  and  governed 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  set  up  by  the  conquerors,  and  not  in 
with  the  religion  of  the  people,  a  change  certainly  passed  over 
of  things,  and  there  follows  a  period  of  darkness  and  educational 
m,  for  which  we  find  no  relief  in  turning  to  the  history  of  English 
n  in  behalf  of  Ireland.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  darker  page  in  the 
itory  of  religious  intolerance  than  that  which  records  the  action 
tiation  of  England  for  two  centuries,  toward  this  ill-fated  country, 
le  particular.  Even  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  seems  to 
d  to  carry  out  a  system  of  elementary  education  already  existing 
e  new  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  imposed  upon  the  country, 
aided  mainly  to  convert  Irishmen  into  Englishmen.    By  that 


hda  arc  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  wpttk  tt  Hon.  Tbooiaa  Wyae,  la  Iba  Hoasi  at 
la  1836. 
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■tatute,  every  archbishop  and  bishop  was  bound  to  tee  that  eveiydergi 
man  took  an  oath  ^^  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  a  school  to  learn  En^iri 
if  any  children  of  his  parish  came  to  him  to  learn  the  same,  taking  for  tfa 
keeping  of  the  said  school  such  convenient  stipend  or  salary  as  in  the  «i 
land  is  accustomably  used  to  be  taken;"  and  both  higher  and  loin 
authorities,  archbishops  and  their  beneficed  clergymen,  are  subjected  to 
fine  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  fatal  error  in  this  and  in  all  subseqoei 
legislation  and  associated  effort  for  education  in  Ireland,  until  the  ki 
twenty  years,  was  its  want  of  nationality ;  the  schools  were  English  aD 
Protestant,  and  the  people  for  whom  they  were  established  were  Irish  an 
Catholics,  and  every  efibrt,  by  legislation  or  education,  to  convert  Irishnie 
into  Englishmen,  and  Catholics  into  Protestants,  has  not  only  failed,  ba 
only  helped  to  sink  the  poor  into  ignorance,  poverty  and  barbarisin,  mi 
bind  both  rich  and  poor  more  closely  to  their  faith  and  their  couDti| 
Every  system  of  education,  to  be  successful,  must  be  adapted  to  the  io 
stitutions,  habits  and  convictions  of  the  people.  If  this  principle  had  bea 
regarded  in  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ireland,  which  had  the  sanMii 
not  a  better  foundation  in  previous  habits  and  existing  institutionsy  tlM 
either  Scotland  or  Germany,  would  have  had  a  system  of  parochial  school 
recognized  and  enforced  by  the  state,  but  supervised  by  the  clergy.  Tlii 
was  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Luther  and  Knox.  What  they  did  waa  i 
harmony  with  the  convictions  and  habits  of  the  people.  So  strangely  nai 
this  truth  forgotten  in  Ireland,  that  until  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Catb 
olics,  who  constituted  four-fiflhs  of  the  population,  were  not  only  not  permit 
ted  to  endow,  conduct,  or  teach  schools,  but  Catholic  parents  even  were  00 
permitted  to  educate  their  own  children  abroad,  and  it  was  made  m 
ofiense.  punished  by  transportation,  (and  if  the  party  returned  it  wti 
made  high  treason,)  in  a  Catholic,  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  *»—iTtiB 
to  a  schoolmaster,  or  even  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Such  a  law  s 
that  in  operation  for  a  century,  coupled  with  legal  disabilities  in  erei; 
form,  and  with  a  system  oi^  legislation  framed  to  benefit  England  at  tb 
expense  of  Ireland,  would  sink  any  people  into  pauperism  and  barbarinp 
especially  when  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  land  itself  was  held  in  fee  bn 
foreigners,  or  Protestants,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  and  labor  wen 
expended  on  swarms  of  church  dignitaries,  state  officials,  and  abeeata 
landlords.  But  even  when  these  restrictions  on  freedom  of  educatioa  an 
teaching  were  removed  in  1785,  the  grants  of  money  by  the  Irish  and  la 
perial  Parliaments,  down  to  1825,  were  expended  in  supporting  school 
exclusively  Protestant  Upward  of  $7,000,000  were  expended  on  di 
Protestant  Charter  Schools,  which  were  supported  by  a  society  whid 
originated  in  1733,  on  the  alleged  ground  ^^that  Protestant  Eog^ 
schools,  in  certain  counties  inhabited  by  Papists,  were  absolutely  neoei 
•ary  for  their  conversbn."  By  a  by-law  of  this  society,  the  advantaga 
of  the  institutbns  were  limited  exclusively  to  the  children  of  Catholii 
parents.  On  the  schools  of  the  "  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vioe^' 
which  originated  in  1792,  and  which  was  soon  converted  into  an  ageoq 
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of  proaelytism,  the  government  expended,  between  1800  and  1827,  more 
(baa  a  half  million  of  dollars.  '  In  1814,  the  schools  of  the  "  Kildare  Place 
Society,"  began  to  receive  grants  from  the  Parliament,  which  amounted 
u>  aome  years  to  £50,000,  and  on  an  average  to  $25,000,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  near  $2,000,000 ;  and  yet  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  although 
i&ore  liberal  than  any  which  preceded  it,  were  so  applied  as  practically 
U>  exclude  the  children  of  Catholics,  who  constituted,  in  1830,  6,423,000, 
oot  of  a  population  of  7,932,000. 

In  1806  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  all  schools,  on  public  or  charitable  foundations,  in  Ireland ;  who 
made  fourteen  reports.    In  their  last  report,  in  1812,  they  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  receive  and  dispose  of  all 
parliamentary  grants,  to  establish  schools,  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-qualified  masters,  to  prescribe  the  course  and  mode  of  education, 
(0  select  text-books,  and  generally  to  administer  a  system  of  national 
education  for  Ireland.    To  obviate  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  religious 
iostruction,  the  commissioners  express  a  confident  conviction  that,  in  the 
selection  of  text-books,  "  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  introduce  not  only 
a  number  of  books  in  which  moral  principles  should  be  inculcated  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  likely  to  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  youth- 
ful mind,  but  also  ample  extracts  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves, 
ao  early  acquaintance  with  which  it  deems  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
indeed  indispensable  in  forming  the  mind  to  just  notions  of  duty  and  sound 
.principles  of  conduct;  and  that  the  study  of  such  a  volume  of  extracts 
from  the  Sacred  Writings  would  form  the  best  preparation  for  that  more 
particular  religious  instruction  which  it  would  be  the  duty  and  inclination 
of  their  several  ministers  of  religion  to  give  at  proper  times,  and  in  other 
places,  to  the  children  of  their  respective  congregations." 

In  1824.  another  commission  was  instituted  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  different  schools  in  Ireland,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  public  funds,  and  to  report  on  the  best 
meant  of  extending  to  all  classes  of  the  people  the  benefit  of  education. 
This  commission  submitted  nine  reports,  concurring  generally  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1805. 

In  1828,  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  were  referred  to  a  committee 

ofthe  House  of  Commons,  who  made  a  report  in  the  same  year,  in  which 

they  state  their  object  to  be  "to  discover  a  mode  in  which  the  combined 

location  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  might  be  carried  on,  resting  upon 

>'eUgiou8  instruction,  but  free  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism."    The 

CQQunittee  therefore  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  education, 

^ith  powers  substantially  the  same  as  possessed  by  the  former  commis- 

^Koiiers.    The  following  resolution  presents  their  views  on  the  matter  of 

'^eligioiui  education 

^  That  it  is  the  opinioD  of  this  Committee,  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
^|wct  Ihe  combined  literary  and  the  scfmrate  religious  eoacation  of  the  scholars, 
^ct^course  of  study  for  four  fixed  days  in  the  week  should  be  exclusively  moral 
"  literary  ,*  and  that,  of  the  two  remaining  days,  the  one  to  be  appropriated 
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solely  to  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestant  children,  the 
to  the  separate  religioas  instniction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children.    In  tm 
case  no  literary  instruction  to  be  given,  or  interference  allowed  on  the  part 
the  teachers,  but  the  whole  of  the  separate  religioas  instruction  to  be  jdvea  ond 
the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  respective  communions.    That  copi( 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  such  other  religious  books  as  may  be  printea 
the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  child) 
to  be  read  in  schools,  at  such  times  of  separate  instruction  only,  and  under 
direction  of  the  attending  clergyman : — the  established  version  for  the  usie 
the  Protestant  scholars,  and  the  version  published  with  the  approval  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  for  the  children  of  their  communion." 

In  1S30,  the  subject  was  again  considered  by  a  select  committee  oftla. 
House  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  the  hope  expressed  that 
further  time  would  be  lost  in  giving  to  Ireland  the  benefit  of  the  expen- 
sive  and  protracted  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  of  1805  and  1825,  and 
of  the  committee  of  1828.     In  September,  1831,  Mr.  Wyse,  author  of  the        . 
able  volume  entitled  ''•  Educational  Reform,"  a  member  of  the  House        /| 
from  Ireland,  brought  in  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  national  education        '* 
for  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  on  account  of  the  adjournmenL 

In  October,  1831,  Mr.  Stanley,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  announced, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Lcinster,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Commission  of  Natbnai 
Education.  The  Board  were  soon  ader  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinstcr,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Sadleir,  Rt  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  and 
R.  Holmes,  Esq.,— three  Protestants,  two  Catholics,  one  Presbyterian, 
and  one  Unitarian. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  have  now  been  in  existence  about       j^ 
eighteen  years.    During  that  time  they  have  encountered  bitter  oppoci-        \ 
tion  from  able  but  ultra  zealots  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches; 
but,  sustained  by  the  Government  under  the  administration  of  all  politicaV 
parties,  they  have  gone  on  extending  their  operations,  and  accomplishing 
results  which  are  worthy  of  the  attentive  study  of  every  statesman  ao^ 
educator.    The  fruits  of  their  labors  are  already  visible,  but  they  will  k9^ 
''read  of  all  men"  when  another  generation  comes  on  the  stage. 

The  following  are  among  the  results  of  their  measures: 

I.  The  Board  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of  Natioi:^  ^ 
Education,  or  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  system,  wh&<^^ 
knows  no  distinction  of  party  or  creed  in  the  children  to  whom  it 
its  blessing,  and  at  the  same  time  it  guarantees  to  parents  and 
of  all  communions,  according  to  the  civil  rights  with  which  the  laws  of  C:-^^ 
land  invest  them,  the  power  of  determining  what  religious  instruction  t 
children  over  whom  they  have  authority  shall  receive,  and  it  prohibits 
attempts  at  enforcing  any,  either  on  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
dren,  to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object 

"  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  the  Government  of  Ireland  la 
to  promote  Protestant  edacatioo,  and  tolerated  no  other,    Laree  grants  ofj|, — ^ 
lie  money  were  voted  for  having  children  educated  in  the  rrotestani  ttt    y 
while  it  was  made  a  transportable  offense  in  a  Roman  Catholic  (and  if  the  pa  ^^V 
rammed,  high  treason)  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  a.ssistant  to  a  schoolmast.  ^^^ 
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r  eren as  a  tator in  aprivate  family.*  The  acts  passed  for  this  paipose  contin- 
id  in  force  fipom  1709  to  1783.  'Vhey  were  then  repealed,  but  Parliament  con- 
umtd  to  vote  money  for  the  support  only  of  schools  conducted  on  principles 
hieh  were  regarded  by  the  great  body  or  the  Roman  Catholics  as  exclusively 
RMestant,  until  the  present  system  was  established." 

•  The  principles  on  which  they  were  conducted  rendered  them  to  a  great  ex- 
nt  exclusive  with  respect  either  to  Protestants  or  to  Roman  Catholics ;  Roman 
ttholic  schools  being  conducted  on  Roman  Catholic  principles,  were,  of 
Nirse,  objectionable  generally  to  Protestants ;  while  Protestant  schools,  being 
ndacted  on  Protestant  principles,  were  equally  objectionable  to  Roman  Cath- 
ic8 ;  and  being  regarded  by  Roman  Catholics  a.s  adverse  establishments,  they 
Dded,  when  under  the  patronage  of  Government,  and  supported  by  public 
oney,  to  excite,  in  the  bulk  of  the  population,  feelings  of  discontent  toward  the 
Bte,  and  of  alienation  from  it." 

••  From  these  defects  the  National  Schools  are  free.  In  them  the  importance  of 
ligton  is  constantly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  throuc^h  works 
ilcala'ted  to  promote  gcNod  principles,  and  fill  the  heart  with  a  love  of  religion, 
It  which  are  so  compiled  as  not  to  clash  with  the  doctrines  of  any  particular 
aas  of  Christians.  The  children  are  thus  prepared  for  those  more  strict  reli- 
oua  exercises  which  it  is  the  peculiar  provmce  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
iperintend  or  direct,  and  for  which  stated  times  are  set  apart  in  each  school, 
I  lliat  each  class  of  Christians  may  thus  receive,  separately,  such  religious 
islmction,  and  from  such  persons,  as  their  parents  or  pastorsmay  approve  or 
ppoint." 

The  following  Regulations  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Board 
Rve  aimed  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  com- 
osed  of  different  denominations,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  political 
ETties: 

S  l»  Cfovemmenl  of  Schools  with  respect  U  Attendance  and  Religious  Inslntdion. 

"  1.  The  ordinary  school  business,  during  which  all  children,  of  whatever 
enomination  they  mav  be,  are  required  to  attend,  is  to  embrace  a  specified 
limber  of  hours  each  day. 

S.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  children  of  each  school  for  receiving 
leli  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  of 
8.  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  such  reli- 
ions  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given  therein,  provided  that 
leh  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions;  that  due  regard  be  had  to 
arental  right  and  authority ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive, 
r  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
iiject;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  cnild  shall  be  thereby, 
I  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the 
ibool  affords.  Subject  to  this,  religious  instruction  may  be  given  either  enuring 
le  fixed  school-hours  or  otherwise. 

4.  In  schools,  toward  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contrib- 
bed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  vested  in  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  national 
location,  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents 
r  §;iiardians  of  the  children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  intheschoolr 
wm^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient 
Mes  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  or  persons  shall 
%we  signed  tne  original  application  or  otherwise. 

5.  In  schools  NOT  vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  by  way  of  salary  and 
mIcs,  it  is  for  the  patrons  to  determine  whether  religious  instruction  shall  be 
hron  in  the  school-room  or  not:  but  if  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  school-room, 
le  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire^  must  be  allowed  to  absent 
ismflelves  from  the  school,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
ieih  instruction  rlse where. 

6L  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  authorized,  or  Douay 
on,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  catechisms,  comes  within  the  rule  as  to  leli* 
instmctlon. 
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7.  The  rale  as  to  religions  instraction  applies  to  public  prayer  uA  to  aD 
other  religious  exercises. 

8.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  lessons  being  read  in 
any  of  the  national  schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  tiae 
of  secular  or  literary  instraction,  in  any  school  attended  by  children  vhote 
parents  or  guardians*  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  tmch  case,  the  Commis- 
sioners prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instraction, 
when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  lessons  or  not.  as  they  think  propel.       | 

9.  Whatever  arrangement  is  made  in  any  school  for  giving  religious  inst^l^ 
tion,  must  l)e  pudlicly  notified  in  the  school-room,  in  order  that  those  childm, 
and  those  only,  may  be  present  whose  parents  or  guardians  allow  them. 

10.  If  any  oiher  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in  communica- 
ting  religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

11.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  con^pnlsoiT; 
but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  conductors  of  schools  intend  for  tae 
ordinary  school  business,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  none 
are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object;  but  the^  prohibit  such  only  as  nay  appear 
to  them  to  contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  for  cmtmm 
instruction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular  religious  denominaiion. 

12.  A  registry  is  to  be  kept  in  each  school  of  the  daily  attendance  ol^the  schol- 
ars, and  the  average  attendance,  according  to  the  form  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missioners." 

II.  The  Board  have  done  much  to  improve  the  literary  qualificatiom^ 
and  professional  knowledge,  and  skill  of  teachers,  as  well  as  their  pecuDiuy 
condition,  and  by  a  judicious  system  of  classification  in  salaries,  aod  re- 
warding cases  of  extraordinary  fidelity  and  success,  to  diifuse  a  spirit  of 
self-education  throughout  the  whole  profession.  The  main  defect  io  the 
schools  of  Ireland  at  the  institution  of  the  Board  was  the  incompetency 
of  the  teachers.  They  were  in  general  extremely  poor,  many  of  them 
were  very  ignorant,  and  not  capable  of  teaching  well  even  the  mere 
art  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  such  of  them  as  could  do  so  much,  were 
for  the  most  part  utterly  incapable  of  combining  instruction  io  it 
such  a  training  of  the  mind  as  could  produce  general  information  and  ii 
provement.  One  of  the  first  and  main  objects  of  the  Board  was,  and  cod- 
tinues  to  be,  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  deserving  persons  of  the  right 
character,  to  qualify  themselves  properly  for  teaching,  and  then,  by  a  fair 
prospect  of  remuneration  and  advancement,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
business  for  life,  with  a  holy  national  and  catholic  spirit  A  brief  notice 
of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  present  system  of  training  and  aid- 
ing teachers  in  Ireland  was  reached,  will  be  appropriate  to  the  des^  of 
this  work.  The  earliest  indication  of  any  movement  in  the  educatiooel 
history  of  Ireland,  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  was  in  1812. 

In  their  thirteenth  annual  (for  1812)  report,  the  "  Commissraneni  for  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  all  schools  on  public  or  charitable  foundations  in 
Ireland,"  recommend  the  appointmentof  aBoard  of  CommissioDerB  as  the 
first  step  in  a  system  of  National  Education,  with  power  to  establish  a 
number  of  additional  or  supplementary  schools  to  those  already  in  exisi* 
ence,  and  that  they  be  ^'directed  and  required  to  apply  themselves  iiniiie> 
diately  to  the  preparing  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  masters  la 
undertake  the  conduct  of  such  supplementary  schools  as  they  should  fim 
time  to  time  proceed  to  endow.** 
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*We  haye  already  adverted  to  the  deplorable  want  of  such  qualification  in  a 
_  mt  majority  of  those  who  now  teach  in  the  common  schools,  and  to  the  pemi- 
doos consequences  arising  from  it;  their  ignorance,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
fa  not  seldom  their  least  disqualification ;  and  the  want  of  proper  books  often 
combiDeR  with  their  own  opinions  and  propensities  in  introducing  into  their 
■ebools  such  as  are  of  the  worst  tendency.  Even  for  schools  of  a  superior  de- 
■eilption,  and  under  better  control,  there  is  a  general  complaint  that  proper  mas- 
ters can  not  be  procured  without  much  difficulty ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  a 
more  essential  service  could  not  be  rendered  to  the  State  than  by  carrying  into 
efltet  a  practicable  mode  of  supplying  a  succession  of  well-qualified  instructors 
for  the  children  of  the  lower  classes." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  not  acted  upon,  but 
annual  grants  were  subsequently  made  to  the  Kildare  Phice  School  So- 
ciety, which  were  applied  in  establishing  two  Model  Schools  in  Dublin, 
in  which  teachers,  intended  for  their  employment,  were  practised  in  the 
mechanism  and  methods  of  the  particular  system  of  teaching  encouraged 
liy  that  society.  The  period  of  instruction,  or  rather  of  observation  and 
practice,  was  brief,  and  the  instruction  itself  anoounted  to  but  little  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  evolutions  of  the  monitorial  system  of 
Dr.  Bell. 

In  1828,  R.  J.  Bryce,  Principal  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  a  System  of  National  Edtication  for  Jre- 
iandj"  pp.  58,  presents  a  very  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  legislative 
proviaion  for  the  education  of  teachers,  as  the  only  sound  basis  on  which 
A  system  of  public  instruction  for  Ireland  could  be  raised.  He  sums  up 
lu  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  a  man  who  understands  a  subject  must  be 

Salified  to  teach  it,  and  that  the  only  essential  attribute  of  an  instructor  is  to 
himself  a  good  scholar. 

SL  Even  those  who  are  aware  that  there  often  exists  a  difference  between  two 
teachers  as  to  their  power  of  communicating,  conceive  this  di/ference  to  be  of 
soch  less  importance  than  it  really  is ;  and,  if  ever  they  take  the  trouble  to 
Ihink  of  it8caui>e,  they  ascribe  it  to  some  mechanical  Arruzd:,  or  some  instinctive 
pifdisposiiion. 

3.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain,  that  when  a  man  has  acquired  the  fullest 
and  most  profound  knowledge  of  a  subject,  he  is  not  yet  half  qualified  to  teach 
it  He  has  to  leam  how  to  communicate  his  knowledge,  and  how  to  train  the 
^oong  mind  to  think  for  itself  And,  as  it  usually  happens  that  children  are 
^aced  under  the  inspection  of  their  instructors,  who  become  in  a  great  measure 
jeiqiwnsible  for  their  morals,  every  teacher  ought  also  to  know  how  to  govern 
JdM  pupils,  and  how  to  form  virtuous  habits  in  their  minds.  And  this  ^dU  in 
^ttmmunicating  krunoleilge^  and  in  managing  the  mind,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
fUttii/icalion  of  a  teacher. 

ft.  Every  teacher,  t>efore  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  profession,  ought  there- 
Jbre  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Art*  of  Education;  that  is,  with  a 
syatem  of  rules  for  communicating  ideas,  and  forming  habits;  and  ought  toob- 

m 

'The  aathor  thus  refers  to  an  article  in  No.  54  of  the  North  American  Review,  deroted  to  Ifr. 
.^Ovter't  Hmmj,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  thit  work. 

*TIm  neeewity  of  lome  regular  provision  for  inttraetinfr  teaeben  in  the  Art  of  Teaehinf.hai  benn 
^  ke  Mi  by  all  thoie  who  take  an  enlarged  and  rational  view  of  the  aubject  of  education.    Th«  nnt 
'  I  anaT  was  made  in  the  model  tchoolt  of  Bell  and  Lancatter.    But  reflecting  people  soon  aaw  the 
inelBeieney  of  thit  mere  mechanical  training,  which  bean  the  tame  relation  to  a  true  and 
•I  lyttem  of  profenional  education  for  teachen,  tfiat  the  steam-engine  of  tbe  Marquia  of  Ww- 
btara  to  the  steam-engine  of  Watt     Hints  to  tJiis  purpose  we  have  met  with  in  various  plaMi ; 

^  tiM  fiiet  regular  publication  on  the  subject  that  we  have  heard  of,  is  one  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Carter,  ao 

iaiafiraii  writer,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  only  through  a  abort  article  in  No.  LIV.  of  tiM 
&tk  AmMican  Review.  •  *  • 

~  '  i*di«ftw«i«eommend  the  whole  of  tbifl  article  to  th*  eiMftil  pervMl  of  the  firieodi  of  raaJ 
jalM  iaBiiteiB  tnd  IidMd.** 
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tain  sach  a  kDowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  shall  enable  him  to  anda- 
stand  the  reasons  of  those  rales,  and  to  apply  them  with  judgment  and  dlseic- 
tion  to  the  great  diversity  of  dispositions  with  which  he  will  meet  in  the  coane 
of  his  professional  labors. 

6.  !No  man  is  qualified  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  managing  the 
youthful  mind,  unless  his  own  mental  faculties  have  been  sharpened  and  inyig- 
orated  by  the  exercise  afforded  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  good  general  edu- 
cation. 

7.  Therefore,  a  legislature  nnxr  can  succeed  in  establishing  a  good  system  of 
national  education,  without  making  some  provision  for  insuring  a  supply  of 
teachers  |K)ssesscd  of  the  qualifications  specified  in  the  two  last  articles;  in 
order  to  which,  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  Professorships  of  the  Art  of 
Teaching  be  instituted ;  and  that  student*:,  placing  themselves  under  the  care 
of  such  professors,  be  required  to  have  previously  attained  a  good  general  eda- 
cation,  and,  in  particular,  a  competent  Knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  tlie  hu- 
man mind. 

In  1831,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
was  established.  In  a  letter  from  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  explaining  the  powers  and  objects  of  the  Board,  one  of  the 
objects  is  declared  to  be  "the  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Model 
School  in  Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools;''  and  it  is 
made  a  condition  on  which  pecuniary  aid  shall  be  granted  to  any  teacher, 
that  "  he  shall  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  Model  Schocd  to 
be  established  in  Ireland.'' 

In  April,  1833,  two  Model  Schools,  one  for  males  and  one  for  femalea, 
were  established  by  the  Board,  and  two  courses  of  instruction  prorided 
for  teachers  in  each  year,  to  continue  three  months  each.  In  1834,  steps 
were  taken  to  extend  both  the  Model  Schools  and  the  Training  Estab- 
lishment, as  set  forth  in  their  Report  for  1835. 

"  If  we  are  furnished  with  adequate  means  by  the  State,  not  only  for  training 
schoolmasters,  but  for  inducing  competent  persons  to  become  candidates  ibr 
teacherships,  through  a  fair  prospect  of  remuneration  and  advancement,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  new  cla.ss  of  schoolmasters  may  be  trained, 
whose  conduct  and  influence  must  be  highly  beneficial  in  promotmg  momliiy, 
harmony,  and  good  order,  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland. 

It  is  only  through  such  persons  that  we  can  hope  to  render  the  National 
Schools  successful  in  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  not. 
however,  merely  through  the  schools  committed  to  their  charge  tnat  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  their  influence  would  be  felt.  Living  in  friendly  habits  with  the 
people ;  not  greatly  elevated  above  them,  but  so  provided  for  as  to  be  able  to 
mamtain  a  respectable  station;  trained  to  good  nabiis;  identified  in  interest 
with  the  State,  and  therefore  anxious  to  promote  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  lawfol 
authority ;  we  arc  confident  that  they  would  prove  a  body  of  the  utmost  valne 
and  importance  in  promoting  civilization  and  peace. 

Formerly,  nothing  was  attempted  in  elementary  schools  further  than  to  com- 
municate the  art  ofrcading.  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  some  knowledge  of 
grainmar,  geography,  and  history.  Latterly,  teachers  have  made  use  of  the 
reading  lessons  to  convey  information.  Wnting  has  been  made  subservient  to 
the  teaching  of  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition,  and  also  to  the  fixing  of 
instruction  on  the  memory.  A  rithmetic,  instead  of  being  taught  by  unexplained 
rales,  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the  elements  of  mathemalieel 
knowledge,  and  training  the  mind  to  accuracy  of  thinking  and  reasoolB^ 

Reading-books  have  latterly  been  compiled  on  these  principles,  the  lex 

being  so  selected  as  to  convey  the«elemenis  of  knowledge  on  a  yarietj  of 
jects.^  And  this  introduction  of  intellectual  exercises  into  the  teacbiog  of  ll 
elemenury  arts,  has  been  found  to  produce  a  reflex  effect  upon  the  program  of 
the  pupils  in  learning  the  arts  themsel  ve.n.  Child  ren  are  found  to  be  more  easQy 
taught  to  read  when,  while  they  are  learning  to  pronounce  and  combine  sySih 
bles  and  words  into  sentences,  they  are  receiving  information.    Their  wiiliBg 
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poceeds  better  when,  while  they  are  learning  the  mechanical  art,  thejr  are 
u»ming  the  use  of  it ;  and  they  become  belter  arithmeticians  when  the  princi- 

ges  on  which  arithmetical  operations  are  foanded  are  gradually  developed  to 
em. 

To  teach  upon  this  principle,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher  not 
only  be  able  to  read,  and  spell,  and  write  well,  and  be  a  good  practical  arithme- 
tician, but  that  he  be  a  person  ofgeneral  intelligence,  having  an  extensive  and 
accarate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  reading  lessons.  He  must 
know  much  more  than  is  expressed  in  the  lessons  themselves,  or  he  will  be 
totally  unable  to  explain  them  familiarly,  to  correct  the  mistakes  into  which 
his  pupils  fall,  and  answer  the  innumerable  questions  that  will  be  pat  to  him  as 
soon  as  the  understanding  of  his  pupils  begins  to  be  exerrised  on  any  subject. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  teachers  should  not  merely  be  able  to  teach  their 
pupils  to  read,  write,  and  to  conduct  ^chools  upon  an  approved  system  of  disci- 
pline, but  that  they  be  able  to  aid  in  forming  tne  minds  uf  children,  and  direct- 
ing their  power  oi  reading  into  a  beneficial  channel.  The  power  of  reading  in 
freqaentlv  lost  to  children,  and  even  becomes  a  .source  of  corruption  and  mis- 
chief to  them,  because  they  have  never  been  directed  to  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and 
k  is  consequently  of  the  highest  importance  that,  while  they  are  taught  to  read, 
their  thoughts  and  inclinations  should  have  a  beneficial  direction  given  to  tbem. 
To  effect  this,  manifestly  requires  a  teacher  of  considerable  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. 

To  secure  the  services  of  such  persons,  it  is  materia]  that  suitable  means  of 
instruction  should  be  provided  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
office  of  teaching,  and  that  persons  of  character  and  ability  should  be  induced 
to  seek  it  by  the  prospect  of  adequate  advantasres. 

With  these  views,  we  propose  establishing  nve  Profes-sorships  in  our  training 
institution.  I.  Of  the  art  of  teaching  and  conducting  schools.  The  professor 
of  this  branch  to  be  the  head  of  the  institution.  II.  Of  coniposition.  English 
literature,  history,  geozraphy,  and  political  economy.  III.  Of  natural  history 
in  all  iu«  branches.  IV.  Of  mathematics  and  mathematical  .science.  V.  Of 
mental  philosophy,  including  the  elements  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  We  propose 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  training  institution,  who  does  not  previ- 
ously undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  an  entrance  course  to  be  appointej} 
for*tnat  purposq;  and  that  each  person  who  may  be  admitted  shall  study  in  it 
ibr  at  least  iwo  years  before  he  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
school;  that  during  this  time,  he  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  already  specified,  and  be  practised  in  teaching  the  model 
school,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  teaching. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  training  institution,  thirty- 
two  district  Model  Schools  should  be  established,  being  a  number  equal  to  that 
of  the  counties  of  Ireland;  that  those  Model  Schools  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  teachers  chosen  for  superior  attainments,  and  receiving  superior  remu- 
neration to  those  charged  with  the  general  or  Primary  Schools;  and  that,  here- 
after, each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training  establishments  should  tmdergo 
a  preparatory  training  in  one  of  them. 

We  think  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each  Model  School  should  be  XlOO  a 
year,  and  that  he  should  have  two  assistants,  having  a  salary  of  X50  a  year 
each. 

We  consider  that  the  teacher  of  each  Primary  School  should  have  a  certain 
salary  of  jC23  a  year;  and  that  the  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  should  be 
^athorized  to  award  annually  to  each  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,  provided 
Umt  shall  see  cacLse  for  doing  so  in  the  Inspector's  report  of  his  general  conduct, 
^Dd  the  character  of  the  school  committed  to  him.  We  are  also  of  opinion 
Uat  each  teacher  should  be  furnished  with  apartments  adjoining  the  school." 

By  the  parliamentary  grants  of  1835  and  1836,  the  Board  were  enabled 

proceed  with  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  establishment 

the  Model  School,  and  Training  Department,  in  Marlborough  street, 

^>abiin,  whk;h  were  completed  in  1838.     To  this,  in  1839,  was  added  a. 

^Model  Farm,  and  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Glasnevin,  in  the  neighbor-* 

of  Dublin,  where  the  male  teachers  are  lodged,  and  where  they 

a  eourse  of  instruction  in  agricultural  science  and  practice. 

18 
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The  training  department  was  at  first  intended  for  schoolmaatere ;  bat 
ini  1840,  through  the  munificent  donation  of  £1000,  by  Mrs.  Drummond, 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  an  appropriation  of  a  like  amount  by  tha 
Government,  a  suitable  building  was  erected  in  connection  with  the  Model 
School  in  Marlborough  street,  for  the  training  of  female  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  schoolmistresses  are  instructed  in  plain  needlework,  in  the 
art  of  cutting  out  and  making  up  articles  of  female  wearing  apparel,  in 
the  arts  of  domestic  economy,  such  as  cottage  cookery,  washing,  ironiog, 
mangling,  and  other  useful  branches  of  household  management. 

The  Commissioners  have  recently  erected  in  Dublin  subsidiary  Modd 
Schools,  where  temporary  courses  of  instruction  are  given  to  teachen 
already  connected  with  National  Schools. 

In  connection  with,  and  in  extension  of  the  plan  of  the  central  Training 
Establishment,  a  system  of  Primary  Model  Schools  in  each  district  into 
which  the  country  is  divided,  is  commenced.  To  several  of  these  schools 
a  residence  for  the  teacher,  and  land  for  a  Model  Farm,  arc  annexed.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  make  these  District  Model  Schools  the  residence  of 
the  inspector,  and  depots  for  a  supply  of  school  books,  apparatus,  and 
requisites  for  the  schools  of  the  district.  Respecting  tliese  Model  Schools 
and  Training  Department,  the  Board  remark  in  18-18 : 

"Our  training  establishments  continue  in  a  prosperous  5tate.  We  hvrt 
trained,  during  ihe  year,  and  supported  at  the  public  expense,  231  natioDal 
teachers,  of  whom  137  were  males  and  87  were  females,  we  also  traioed  H 
teachers  not  connected  with  National  Schools,  and  who  maintained  them:i«lvei 
during  their  attendance  at  the  Model  Schools.  Of  the  3>34  teachers  of  NaiiuD&l 
Schools  trained  during  the  year,  9  were  of  the  Established  Church,  37  Prcsbr- 
teriaos,  3  Dissenters  of  other  denominations,  and  175  Roman  Catholics.  Tne 
total  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  trained,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  proceedings  to  the  31  st  of  December,  18^17,  L«  2014.  We  do  not  include  id 
this  number  those  teachers  who  are  not  connected  with  National  Schools. 

With  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  each  successive  vcar  strengthens  our  conviction  of  its  importance.  It 
is  vain  to  expect  that  the  National  ^^chools,  established  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
will  ever  be  effectively  conducted,  or  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge  ma- 
terially improved,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  well-paid  masters  and  mistresses 
can  be  supplied,  thoroughly  qualified,  by  previous  training,  to  undertake  the 
office  of  teachers,  and  feeling  a  zealous  interest  in  promoting  the  great  objecu 
of  their  profession. 

We  have  observed,  with  satisfaction,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  attainments  of  every  successive  class  of  teachers,  who  come 
up  to  be  trained  in  our  Normal  establishment.  With  reference  to  the  two  list 
elasses,  we  have  ascertained  that  3-1  teachers  in  the  last,  and  73  in  the  preseol 
had  been  originally  educated  as  pupih  in  National  Schools.  It  is  from  thi.s  de- 
sciiption  of  per.^ns,  to  whom  the  practice  of  instructing  others  has  been  familiar 
from  their  cnildhood,  that  we  may  expect  to  procure  the  must  intelligent  and 
skillful  teachers,  to  educate  the  rising  generation  of  Ireland. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  the  good  feeling  which  has  always  prevailed 
^amongst  the  teachers  of  different  religious  denominations  residipg  together  in 
^  oar  training  establishment,  has  suffered  no  interruption  whatever  during  liv 
last  vear  of  extraordinary  public  excitement. 

Whilst  every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  cblldreD  i» 
oar  Model  Schools,  in  the  various  branches  of  their  secular  education,  t)ie]M^ 
•moont  daty  of  giving  to  them,  and  the  teachers  in  training,  religious  fnstmO' 
tioa,has  not  been  neglected  by  those  intrusted  with  that  doty.  Upon  tbisM^ 
ject  we  deem  it  expedient  to  republish  the  statement  made  in  our  Report  of  Itf* 
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kf,  which  is  as  follows  :—*' The  arrangements  for  the  separate  relisious  iii> 
•etioo  of  the  children  of  all  persuasions  attending:  these  schools,  and  also  of 
teachers  in  training,  continue  to  be  carried  into  effect  every  Tuesday,  under 
nspecttve  clergymen,  with  punctuality  and  satisfaction.  Previously  to  the 
hnH  of  the  clergrmen,  each  of  the  teachers  in  training  is  employed  in  giving 
eebeiical  and  oiner  religions  instruction  to  a  small  class  of  children  belong- 
;  lo  his  own  communion.  These  teachers  attend  their  respective  places  of 
nhip  on  Sundays;  and  every  facility  is  given,  both  before  and  after  Divine 
fieCi  as  well  as  at  other  limes,  for  their  spiritual  improvement,  under  the 
eetkyDS  of  their  clergy/  " 

[IT.  They  have  not  only  increased  the  number  of  ordinary  elementary 

lools,  but  they  have  established  and  aided  a  number  of  special  schoola 

liflferent  grades,  pre-eminently  calculated  to  benefit  the  people  of  Ire- 

d. 

L  Etening  Schools.    The  experiment  waa  commenced  at  Dublin, 

ler  the  direct  insjYection  of  the  Board,  and  was  conducted  to  their  satia- 

tioa     They  thus  refer  to  the  subject  in  their  report  for  1847 : 

'The  average  attendance  of  the  Evening  School  on  our  premises  in  Marlbo^ 
gii  street,  Dublin,  during  the  past  year,  was  about  200,  composed  partly  of 
rs  who  could  not  attend  school  during  the  day,  and  partly  of  adults. 
The  anxiety  evinced  by  boys,  and  by  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
in  of  age,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  afforded  by  this  school,  confirms 
'Opinion  that  such  institutions,  if  well  conducted,  will  be  of  incalculable 
mil  to  the  working  classes ;  and  that,  if  established  in  large  towns,  or  in 
mious  localities  adjoining  them,  they  will  form  an  important  step  in  theedu- 
km  of  the  artisan  between  the  comnrion  National  School  and  the  Mechanics' 
lilution.  After  the  toils  of  the  day,  the  humble  laborer  and  the  tradesman, 
I  find  in  Evening  Schools  the  means  of  literary  and  moral  improvement,  and 
notection  against  temptations  to  which,  at  their  age,  this  class  of  persons  are 
taliarly  exposed. 

RTe  received  during  the  year  numerous  applications  for  aid  to  Evening 
iMs,  the  majority  of  which  we  rejected,  being  of  opinion  that  our  grants  for 
t  purpose  should  as  yet  be  confined  to  large  towns,  in  which  trade  and  mana* 
tnres  are  extensively  carried  on,  and  where  alone  we  at  present  possess  the 
MS  of  inspection.  We  made  grants  to  twelve  Evening  Schools  in  the  course 
he  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  applications  for  assistance  will 
duaUy  increase.  Should  this  be  the  case,  we  snail  take  the  necessary  steps 
iseertain  that  the  Evening  Schools  are  properly  conducted,  and  that  tne  sys- 
I  of  education  earned  on  in  them  is  adapted  to  the  varied  occupations  of  the 
tians,  mechanics,  and  others,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  tne  special  in- 
letioii  which  their  i>everal  trades  and  avocations  require." 

L  Workhouse  Schools.    The  children  of  families  provided  for  in  wbrk- 

IMP,  under  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  are  gathered  into 

tools  under  the  care  of  the  Board.    In  1847  there  were  104  of  these 

lools,  for  wliich  the  Board  propose  the  following  vigorous  measures  of 

pfovement : 

*1.  That  the  minimum  rate  of  salary  to  male  teachers,  in  addition  to  apart- 

MS  and  rations,  shall  be  £30  a  year-,  and  to  female  teachers  je25,  exclusive 

iny  gratuity  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

L  That  no  teacher  shall  be  required  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  mors 

lb  from  80  to  100  children ;  and  that  assistant  teachers  be  provided,  at  lower 

•lies,  when  the  daily  average  attendance  considerably  exceeds  100. 

t  That  in  female  school.<«,  when  the  number  of  pupils  considerably  exceeds 

\m  work-mi.stress  be  engaged,  in  addition  to  the  principal  teacher,  to  instruct 

I  children  in  the  various  branches  of  plain  needlework,  and  in  the  art  of  cat- 

toot,  and  making  up  articles  of  female  wearing  apparel. 
That  the  whole  time  of  the  teachers  shall  be  derotcd  to  the  liierary,  moral* 
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and  industrial  edacation  of  the  children,  and  to  the  saperinteDdoiM  of  thea, 
daring  the  hours  of  recreation  and  manual  labor. 

5.  That  Evening  Schools  be  opened  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  pamn, 
and  of  such  of  the  pupils  of  the  day  schools,  as  it  may  be  pnicticable  and  auk- 
able  to  have  in  attendance  for  two  hours  each  evening.  The  Evening  Schoob 
to  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  day  schools. 

6.  That  the  number  of  children  to  be  accommodated  in  each  schocd-room  bt 
80  regulated,  as  that  a  space  of  at  least  six  square  feet  be  allowed  lor  tidi 
child.  / 

7.  That  every  Workhouse  School,  in  connection  with  the  CommlssioDers  of 
National  Education,  be  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus,  accoid- 
ing  to  models  to  be  furnished  by  ihem. 

8.  That  each  Workhouse  School,  on  its  coming  into  connection  with  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  be  gratuitously  supplied  with  a  com* 
plete  outfit  of  books,  maps,  stationery,  &c.,  and  that  a  Ainher  supply  be  giiniad 
afterward,  at  stated  periods. 

9.  That  two  of  the  local  Guardians  be  requested  to  visit  the  schools  weekly, 
and  report  once  a  month  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.    This  duty  might  be 
dered  less  onerous,  if  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  Board  in  rotation. 

10.  That  in  order  to  provide  industrial  training  for  pauper-children,  i 
dent  quantity  of  land  be  annexed  to  each  Workhouse,  to  be  cultivated  as  fiinBi 
and  gardens  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  Agricnltin<- 
ists  be  appointed,  to  the  most  deserving  of  whom  ihe  Commissioners  ofNatiooal 
Education  will  award  gratuities  not  exceeding  £15  each. 

11.  That  it  is  advisable,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  conaolidate  iwo 
or  three  Unions,  and  to  establish  a  Central  Agricultural  School,  to  be  attended 
by  the  children  of  each." 

3.  fndustrial  Sc?iooi8.  The  Board  have  extended  aid  to  a  clasB  o( 
schools  which  gather  in  children  who  can  not  ordinarily  bo  induced  to 
attend  the  regular  day  schools,  and  who  need  special  care  and  training. 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Reporte  of  the 
Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board : 

**  Claddak  Pitfunif  School'  County  Oalway. — The  attendmnce  has  been,  soiDetiinM,OV«r 
600,  and  the  average  for  six  months  has  been  nearly  400.  I  regret  that  the  apparatus  it- 
qntaite  forKiving  an  extensive  course  of  instruction  on  practice  o(  navigatHm  has  aol 
been  proviaed,  and  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  female  schools,  38  ^irls  have  been  emplojed  in  the  indastrial 
room  at  spinning  and  net-making  ;  and  in  providing  materials  ana  malting  trifling  dooi* 
tions  to  children,  j£66  U.  6d.  have  lieen  nearly  expended.  The  schools  are  in  aoMidi 
better  state  than  1  expected  them  to  be,  the  merit  of  which  must  be  attributed  to  tfai 
praiseworthy  assiduity  and  attention  of  the  manager,  and  rev.  gentlemen  fd  the  Cadrfah 
eon  vent." 

4.  Agricultural  Schools,  In  accordance  with  the  wise  policy  wiiich 
has  characteri^sed  all  the  measures  of  the  Board,  of  trying  all  new  expe^ 
imenta  under  their  own  inspection,  and  of  exhibiting  a  working  plan,  tht 
Board  first  established  a  Model  Farm  and  Agricultural  School  at  Glar 
nevin,  in  connection  with  the  Training  Establishment  in  Dublin,  and 
afterward  attached  an  ordinary  National  School  to  the  establtahmeDt  at 
Giaanevin,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  industrial  training  suited  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  locality,  could  be  united  with  literaiy 
iostniction.    As  to  tlie  results  the  Board  remark : 

<<  It  has  proved  that  literary  instruction  and  practical  instruction  in  gaidfli- 
^gt  together  with  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  may  be  successfully  coniMi- 
Bleated  to  boys  in  a  National  School  by  one  master,  provided  he  be  leahmsv 
tkillfhl.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  inducing  a  limited  nomber  a 
the  advanced  boys  to  work  in  the  garden  two  hours  each  day,  after  the  ordiBUT 
school  business.  The  scholars  composing  the  Industrial  class  are  paM  six- 
pence a  week  each  for  their  labor ;  and  the  produce  of  the  garden  is  ? aloed  to 
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■lissiooers,  at  the  current  market  prices,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
estics,  ID  the  male  and  female  trainmg  establishments :  an  account  is 
Jie  teacher  of  the  i^ceipts  as  well  as  of  the  expenses  of  coltivadon. 
ten  in  training  have  tbas  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  model  of  what  a 
lage  school  ought  to  be  in  a  rural  district,  and  how  far  it  is  practicable, 
le  and  the  same  master,  to  unite  literary  and  industrial  education. 
I  employed  in  cultivating  the  garden  attend  daily,  together  with  the 
in  training,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  elementary  principles  of  agricul- 
weW  as  of  gardening.  The  practical  information  they  thus  acquire, 
labits  of  industry  to  which  they  become  accustomed,  can  not  fail  to  be 
*rviceable  to  them  in  alkr  life,  it  will  be  a  subject  for  future  consid* 
vheiher  this  arrangement  for  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  the  garden 
t  be  so  altered,  as  to  place  under  each  of  the  pupils  a  small  allotment, 
!  shall  be  required  to  cultivate,  being  permitted  to  receive  a  portion  of 
;  derived  from  his  industry. 

oceive  that  no  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  upon  Ireland  than  the 
ment  of  similar  schools  in  every  country  parish.  They  would  not  only 
icive  to  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes  themselves,  but  would 
erialiy  to  remove  the  prejudices  existing  amongst  many  respectable 
against  the  mere  literary  education  of  the  peasantry.  Schools  of  this 
on  would  prove,  by  the  combination  of  intellectual  with  industrial 
that  not  only  are  the  understandings  of  the  young  developed  by  this 
if  education,  but  their  bodies  formed  and  disciplined  to  habits  of  useful 
(hi  labor." 

training  up  teachers  competent  to  conduct  Agricultural  Schools, 
wing  them  a  working  model  of  such  a  school,  and  also  of  an  ordi- 
lool  in  which  agriculture  was  introduced  as  a  atudy  and  an  exer- 
!  Board  proceeded  to  establish  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  pub- 
icultural  Class  Books,  and  promote  the  study  of  agriculture  in  all 
lola  under  their  care,  in  appropriate  situatiotia.    In  their  Report 

they  remark : 

had  in  operation  on  the  3lst  of  December,  1847,  seven  Model  Agricul- 
lools;  and  we  have  made  building  grants  of  £iX)0  each  to  ten  others  of 
s,  some  of  which  are  in  pn)gress.  In  addition  to  those  schools,  there 
ve  other  Agricultural  Schools  to  which  small  portions  of  land  are 
;  and  to  the  masters  of  these  we  pay  an  additional  salary  of  £5  per 
or  their  agricultural  services ;  and  other  emoluments  are  secured  to 
the  local  managers.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  jear, 
ipplications  have  been  received  lor  aid  both  to  Model  and  ordmary 
nral  Schools ;  so  that  we  hope  to  announce,  in  our  next  Report,  the 
ment  of  a  greater  number. 

ive  published  an  Agricultural  Class  Book  for  the  use  of  the  advanced 
tending  the  National  Schools,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  read  by  all 
s  capable  of  understanding  its  contents.  The  object  of  this  little  work 
dain,  in  as  simple  language  as  po^ible,  the  best  mode  of  managing  a 
rm  and  kitchen  garden.  Appended  to  it  are  introductory  exercises,  in 
e  scholars  should  be  examined  by  the  teachers.  In  order  to  render  the 
ittractive,  they  have  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  narrative,  calcula- 
•est  the  attention  of  young  readers.  This  readingbook  is  not,  however, 
as  an  agricultural  manual  for  our  teachers.  We  propose  to  supply 
It  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  agricultural  works,  rising  from  tlie 
elementary  book,  to  scientific  teaching  of  a  high  character,  and  com- 
ng  various  branches  of  practical  knowledge,  bearing  upon  the  subject 
iltural  instruction.  We  distributed  last  year,  amongst  our  teachers,  a 
»f  cheap  and  useful  tracts,  relating  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  the 
providing  against  the  dearth  of  food ;  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  dr- 
,  amongst  our  masters,  several  other  elementary  treatises  on  liusbandry. 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 
ig  much  valuable  information. 

oiited  number  of  large  National  Schools,  situated  in  rural  districts,  we 
lintrodoce  agricultural  instruction,  scttject  to  the  following  oonditloiis : 
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If  the  manager  of  a  National  School  of  this  description,  or  any  respectaUe 
person  of  whom  he  approves,  shall  annex  to  it  a  farm  of  ei^t  or  ten  acres,  a&d 
erect  the  necessary  farm  buildings  thereon,  without  requiring  any  gnmt  fioa 
08  toward  building,  repairs,  the  purchase  of  stock,  or  the  payment  of  leat,  ve 
propose  in  such  cases  to  pay  the  Agricultural  teacher  a  salary  not  exoeediog 
i^  per  annum. 

We  shall  leave  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  and  the  soperintendenoeorik 
farm  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  or  to  the  manager  of  the  school,  should  be 
also  be  the  owner  of  the  land.  All  we  shall  require  will  be,  that  the  teacher  be 
competent,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Agricultural  Inspector,  to  manase  the  (arm 
according  to  the  most  improved  system;  and  that  he  shall  instnict  daily,  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  a  sutficient  number  of  advanced  boys,  who 
shall  be  in  attendance  at  the  adjoining  National  School.  Our  Agricnliaial 
Inspector  will  be  required  to  report  half-yearly  whether  the  farm  has  been  con- 
ducted to  his  satisfaction,  and  whether  the  regulations  which  we  shall  prescribe 
for  the  agricultural  instruction  of  the  pupils  Have  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  plan  we  have  now  explained  can  not  be  effectually  worked  by  cor  ordi- 
nary inspectors.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  our  Agricultural  Schools, 
including  our  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  should  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  persun,  practically  conversant  with  agricultural  operations,  with  plans  of 
farm  buildings,  and  the  best  method  of  keeping  farming  accounts;  and  who 
shall  be  competent  to  examine  and  report  on  the  system  of  agricnUaral  in- 
struction adopted  In  schools  of  this  description.  We  have,  accordingly,  deter- 
mined upon  appointing  an  officer  to  discharge  those  important  duties.  With 
his  assistance,  we  shall  in  future  be  able  to  make  full  and  satisfactory  reports  to 
Parliament  of  the  agricultural  branch  of  our  system. 

In  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  persons  qualified  to  conduct  farms  and  Agri- 
cultural Schools,  we  have  resolved  upon  increasing,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four, 
the  number  of  agricultural  pupils,  who  compose  the  free  class,  at  our  Model 
Farm,  Gla.snevin  ;  also,  upon  increasing  to  the  same  extent  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural teachers  at  our  training  establishment  there.  We  shall  thus  hare  a 
total  of  forty -eight  pupils  and  teachers,  who  will  be  all  under  instmction  at  the 
same  time. 

Our  agricultural  pupils  are  selected  from  the  best  qualified  of  oar  pupils 
attending  our  several  Agricultural  Schools  throughout  Ireland;  and  onr  agri- 
cultural teachers  who  come  up  to  be  trained,  are  chosen  from  among  the  niasten 
of  ordinary  National  Schools.  This  arrangement  is  calculated  to  accelerate 
the  diffusion  of  agricultural  instruction  throughout  our  schools,  and,  generally, 
amongst  our  teachers. 

Though  convinced  that,  by  means  of  these  and  other  arrangements,  we  may 
become  instrumental  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Agricultural  Education  in  I^^ 
land,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  we  can  accomplish  little,  unless  our  effims  be 
cordially  sustained  by  the  co-operation  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  coontiy. 
The  Agricultural  Schools  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  created  by  them,  aiw 
conducted  under  their  directions.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  expead 
much  monev,  and  bestow  constant  care  upon  them.  The  salaries,  trminingiaad 
inspection,  furnished  by  the  state,  are  indispensable;  bat  they  will  be  unanil- 
ing  if  local  expenditure  and  exertions  do  not  supply  the  groundwork  apoo  which 
the  assistance  of  Government  is  to  be  brought  into  operation." 

5.  School  Librarip^,  From  the  following  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Board  are  about  to  adopt  the  educational  policy  of  New  Yorit  and 
Massachusetts  in  extending  the  means  of  self-education  out  of  schotrf 
hours,  and  beyond  the  period  of  school  attendance. 

"The  want  of  School  Libraries  for  the  use  of  the  children  attending  o>r 
schools  has  been  long  felt.  To  compile  a  series  of  instnictive  and  entertaiBiBf 
works  adapted  to  this  purpose,  would  occupy  a  very  considerable  time,  tv 
reoaire  the  assistance  of  many  individuals  well  qualified  for  compiling  boob 
taited  to  the  minds  of  children.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  adopted 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  selection  of  a  sufficient  number  from  those  ainw 
pablished.  Care  will  be  taken  that  they  are  unohiectionable  in  all  respects,  l» 
the  members  of  every  religious  denomination.  We  shall  bay  them  um  ^ 
poblishers  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  sell  them  at  reduced  prices  to  saeh  of  tke 
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•  MDaeers  of  oar  schools  as  may  approve  of  their  being  lent  to  their  papils. 
We  soall  also  frame  regalations  for  managiDg  the  School  Libraries  when 
ftrmed,  which  will  insure  a  regular  delivery  and  return  of  the  books." 

IV.  The  Board  have  aided  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  more  than 
900O  school-houses  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  by  contributing  an  amount, 
not  more  in  any  case  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  actually  expended.  The 
expenditure  in  Ireland  for  school-houses,  in  connection  with  the  Board,  up 
10  1850,  has  been  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  The  Commissioners  must  be 
■itisfied  as  to  the  site,  size,  furniture,  material,  and  workmanlike  manner 
of  the  work  done,  before  the  payment  of  any  grant 

V.  The  Board  have  succeeded  in  publishing  and  introducing  a  valua- 
ble series  of  text  books,  maps  and  school  requisites,  prepared  with  great 
CAre,  and  furnished  for  a  first  supply,  and  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
gratuUously  to  each  school,  and  at  other  times  below  cost.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  exclude  from  all  books  published  or  sanctioned  by 
them,  every  thing  of  a  sectarian  or  party  character,  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone  between  which  Ireland  has  been  for  two  centuries 
enished.  The  publication  of  this  "Irish  National  Series  of  School 
Books."  has  had  the  effect  already  to  reduce  the  price  of  all  school  books 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  lead  to  the  revision  of  most  of  the  stand- 
ing^ text  books,  in  order  to  compete  with  this  new  competitor  in  the  market. 
In  their  Fourteenth  Report  (for  1847)  the  Board  remark: 

"We  have  the  gratification  to  state  that  the  demand  for  our  school-books,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  is  progressively  increasing.  Many  of  our  colonies, 
too,  have  been  supplied  during  the  year  with  large  quantiiies ;  and  in  some  of 
them  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  poor,  similar  in  its  general  charac- 
ter to  that  of  the  national  system  in  Ireland,  as  being  equally  adapted  to  a  pop- 
idation  of  a  mixed  character  as  to  their  reli|gious  persuasions,  is  likely  to  be 
established.  Wc  have  sent  books  and  requisites  to  Australia,  British  Guiana, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta. 
A  complete  series  of  our  National  school-books  was  also  sent  to  Lord  Seaton, 
the  Governor  of  Corfu;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  be  translated,  at 
no  distant  period,  into  the  Greek  language,  for  the  use  of  children  attending 
sehools  in  the  Ionian  Islands.'* 

VI.  The  Board  have  subjected  their  schools  to  a  system  of  thorough, 
periodica!  and  intelligent  inspection,  by  which  all  abuses  and  deficiencies 
are  detected,  and  at  once  corrected  or  supplied,  and  a  stimulus  of  the  most 
powerful  character  is  brought  to  bear  on  all  of  the  teachers  in  any  way 
aided  by  the  Commissioners. 

Besides  three  head  inspectors  residing  at  Dublin,  for  local  duties  and 
qiecial  business  abroad,  there  are  thirty-four  district  inspectors,  who  de-* 
▼ote  their  whole  time  to  the  services  of  the  Board,  under  the  following 
regulations : 

"  1.  The  commissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of  any  school, 
azcepi  their  own  model  schools,  directly  into  their  own  hands,  but  leave  all 
schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  the  local  conductors.  The  in- 
spectors, therefore,  are  not  to  give  direct  orders,  as  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  re- 
specting any  necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  sucn  regulations  to  the 
eooductors  of  the  school,  that  they  may  give  the  requisite  orders. 

8.  The  commissioners  require  that  every  National  School  be  inspected  by  the 
ImtptctM-  of  ike  district,  at  least  three  times  in  each  year. 
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3.  The  district  inspector,  on  each  inspection,  is  to  communicate  with  At 
patron  or  correspondent,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  coneening 
the  general  state  of  ihe  school,  and  pointing  oat  soch  violations  of  rule,  orde> 
fects,  if  any,  as  he  may  have  observed;  and  he  is  to  make  such  soggestioas-  u 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

4.  He  is  to  examine  (he  visitors'  book,  or  daily  report  book,  and  to  tnuMmit 
to  the  commissioners  copies  of  any  obserrations  made  thereiu  which  he  may 
consider  to  be  of  importance. 

5.  He  is  not  to  make  any  ohservation  in  the  book  except  the  date  of  hisTisit, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  inspection  of  the  school,  showing  the  precise  time  at 
which  ii  commenced  and  the  precise  time  at  which  it  terminated ',  and  also  the 
number  of  scholars  pre^^ent. 

6.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  he  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  bis  intended 
visit ;  but  daring  the  middle  term  of  the  year,  fiom  the  1st  of  May  to  tbeSlstof 
August,  when  the  inspection  is  to  be  public,  he  is  to  make  such  previoos 
arrangements  with  the  local  managers,  as  will  facilitate  the  attendanee  of 
the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  wel£une  of  tkt 
schools. 

7.  He  is  to  leport  to  the  commissioners  the  result  of  each  visit,  and  to  me 
every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  discipline,  management, 
and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school. 

8.  He  is  to  examine  all  the  classes  in  succession,  in  their  different  branches 
of  study,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  asceruin  the  degree  and  efficiency  of  the  in- 
struction imparted. 

9.  He  is  to  examine  the  class  rolls,  register,  and  daily  report  book ;  and  to 
report  with  accuracy  what  is  the  actual  number  of  children  receiving  instino- 
tion  at  the  school,  and  what  is  the  daily  average  attendance. 

10.  He  is  to  receive  a  monthly  report  from  the  teacher  of  each  school,  and 
also  to  make  one  quarterly  himself  to  the  commissioners^  in  addition  to  his  o^ 
dinary  report  upon  the  school  after  each  visit. 

11.  He  is  also  tosapply  the  commissioners  with  such  local  inibrmatioQ  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  require  from  him.  and  to  act  as  their  agent  in  all 
matters  in  which  they  may  enriplov  him  ;  but  he  is  not  invested  with  authority 
to  decide  upfin  any  question  affecting  a  National  School,  or  the  general  business 
of  the  commissioners,  without  their  direction. 

12.  When  applications  for  aid  are  referred  to  (he  district  inspector,  he  is  to 
communicate  with  the  applicant  so  as  to  insure  an  interview,  and  also  with 
the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  their  sentiments  on  the  case,  and  whether  they  have  any,  and 
what,  objections  thereto.  He  is  also  to  communicate  personally,  if  necessaiy, 
with  any  other  individuals  in  the  neighborhood. 

13.  The  district  inspector  is  to  avoid  all  discus.sions  of  a  religious  or  political 
nature;  he  is  to  exhibit  a  courteous  and  conciliatory  demeanor  toward  all 
persons  with  whom  he  is  to  communicate,  and  to  puisue  such  a  line  of  conduct 
as  will  tend  to  uphold  the  just  influence  and  authority  both  of  managers  and 
teachers. 

VH.  They  have,  by  their  wise  and  successful  measures,  induced  the 
British  Parliament  to  increase  their  annual  appropriation  in  aid  of  Na- 
tional Education  in  Ireland.  The  sum  appropriated  in  1831  was  £4,328; 
in  1835,  £35,000;  in  1840,  £50,000;  and  in  1847,  £90,000.  The  whole 
sum  expended  by  the  Board  in  1847  was  £102,318.  To  the  amount  »• 
ceived  from  the  Treasury  was  added  the  sum  of  £8,500.  realized  from 
the  sale  of  books,  published  by  the  Board.  The  sum  appropriated  hy 
the  Board  is  made  the  condition  and  inducement  of  a  still  larger  aoni 
being  raised  by  local  and  parental  effort.  The  following  acoouot  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Board  for  1847,  will  indioate  the  objects  which. th0f 
aimed  to  accomplish : 
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THE  DIBCHAIU3E. 

IknUtAl.  ESTABLMHMBICT  : 

BftlariM  ud  Wafei, 

"    General  Bxpeodituie,         

Halb  TftAimiia  Dbpartm but,  Glasmbvib  : 

0Bkn«Bnd  Wsm 

MainteiiAoce  umT  Tntveliiif , 

Oaneral  Espaoditure, 

Malb  TBAiNiNe  Dbpartmbrt,  Obbat  Gborab's-itrbbt  : 

Ernhfim  Bod  WafOi, 

Jfrninteoance  and  TrmTeliof , 

General  Expenditure, 

Valb  Tbmporart  Dkpartwkvt,  37,  Marlborouob-stbbbt,  . 
Rbmalk  TRAimvo  Dkpartmbnt  ; 

0BlariM  and  Wuea, 

Maiotenanoe  ana  Traveling, 

General  Elxpenditure, 

K«L  School  Dkpartmbnt,      
Bni«  HCHOOL,  Marlborocoh-stbbbt, 

■OPBL  Farm  Drpabtmrnt,  inclading  the  Board  and   Lodg- 
iBf  of  Agricultural  Pupih  and  Teacbert,  Rent,  Permanent 

ImproveoMnti,  Salarios,  Wages,  Jce^ 

FarehaM  of  Farm  Stock  and  Agricuitoral  Implements,  from  Mr. 

Bkilling,  in  November, 

O1.ABNBVIM  Natiomal  School  :— Completion  of  Building,  Fit- 
ting-up,  lt« 

feABHBVIN  EVRBIMO  ScBOOL,  

BVILOIMB,  FlTTIK«-UP,   RbPAIBINO,  JtC^   SCHOOL-HOUtBt, 

Do.  Do.  AoRICULTCRAL,IlfDPSTBLALAKDOTB- 

BR  Schools, 


BALABIBI  to  TbaCHBRS  and  MONtTORt,      .      .      .     . 

iicT  MoDBL  Schools  : — 
Purchase,  Kent,  toward  Building,  Fumisbing,  itc. 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  teachers,       .    .    .    . 
General  Elzpenditure, 


bMPBcnox,       

B— K  Dbpartmbmt  :— 

Ber  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  for  one  year  ending  31st  March, 

1847,  fur  Paper,  Printing,  Binding  of  National  School  Rooks, 

including  Slates,  Pencils,  and  other  School  Requisites,    .    . 

For  Books  and  Requisites  purchased  from  Publishers,  and  sold 

to  tlie  National  schools  at  reduced  prices.  Salaries,  lie.,    .    . 

OmciAL  E11TABLI8RMBNT  IN  Marlborocoh-strbbt,    .    .    . 

RWAXBS  ABO  WoBKf  AT  Marlbobocoh-«trbbt,  including  Pur- 
ehaseof  ground  in  Rere,  for  New  Male  Training  EsUblnhmenty 

Boildingiuid  Fittingup  New  Book  Stores, 

Sundry  Repairs  and  Alterations  in  various  Departments, 


LLANBOUa  : — 
Bates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance, 
Ck>als,  Candles,  Gas,  ttc^ 

Postage,       

Stamps, 


Incident..     J  ^^  ^***» ^^  ^^    *  ( 

incidents,    j  gu„jji„ 185    8    3  J 

BiBtiiities  to  Monitors,  from  Model  School  Fund, 

Jambs  Claridob,  ^ecomptant. 


X.  e.  4. 

861    0  0 

83    0  10 

188    8  4 

1,818  15  5 

313  16  8 

110    7  8 

998  13  8 

848    7  5 

307  16  0 

183    0  0 

1,130    0  8 

306    1  8 

83S  10  10 

101    0  10 


981  10    8 
916   a   7 


744  18 
81  16 

0 
6 

3,956 
300 

7  10 

8  0 

sao  0.  0 

332  13    0 


14,064    8    5 
3,330    4    9 


1.100  0  0 
1,500  0  0 
1,418    4    8 


301  11  6 

435  0  0 

380  5  0 

136  15  0 


589  15    5 


£.  B.  d. 


9,333  17   7 


4455  16    7 

50,800    6    1 


758  13    0 
9,328    1    7 


17,403  13    8 
4,061    3    8 


4,012    4    8 


1,843  15  11 
134    8    8 


103.318  14    5 


VIII.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  tlie  Board  even 
Oder  the  extraordinary  and  peculiarly  diiRcult  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
as  had  a  powerful  iuffuence  on  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  in 
Soffland,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Much  has  been  done  within  five  years  past,  and  more  is  now  doing  in 
be  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Government,  to  establish  a  system 
fcoromon  schools  than  in  any  one  of  the  American  States,  not  excepting 
ven  New  York,  or  Massachusetts.  The  action  of  the  enlightenea  and 
idefatigable  superintendent  of  schools,  the  Rev.  E^erton  Ryerson,  D.  D.. 
ai  been  guided  more  by  the  experience  of  the  National  Board  of  Irelana 
lao  that  of  any  other  State. 
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The  following  notices  of  two  Industrial  Schools,  aided  by  the  Boiid, 
should  have  been  inserted  on  page  280. 

BaUymma  Induttrud  School. — "  This  School  was  established  for  the  paipoMof  feediaf 
and  employing,  as  well  as  educating,  the  children  of  the  lowest  and  moat  aeatitute  clsn. 

Eighty  children  have  been  admitted  up  to  the  present  time  ;  the  average  for  thelsstsii 
months  was  55,  (27  males  and  28  females ;)  the  attendance  at  present,  ^  f26  males  md 
^  females;)  the  average  ages,  from  9  to  12.  It  is  intended  to  increase  tne  number  is 
actual  attendance  to  60. 

The  schools  differ  from  others  in  providing  food  for  the  children,  and  in  requiring  sO 
to  work  for  a  stated  time  daily.  In  summer  the  schools  open  at  7,  and  ckiee  at  5-'ibiir 
hours  arc  given  to  lessons,  &c.,  four  to  work,  snd  two  for  meals  and  exercise ;  in  winlsr 
Uiey  open  at  8,  and  close  at  4,  and  the  time  for  meals  is  somewhat  curtailed.** 

Bdfaat  InduHriol  School. — *'  This  Establishment  is  for  girls  exclusively.  Tbe  nnmbn 
admitted  is  95;  the  number  present  on  the  8th  of  May,  81.  Every  child  admitted  iaio 
this  school  is  taught,  in  addition  to  the  usual  literary  branches,  knitting  and  sewing—Iks 
kind  and  quality  of  the  work  varying  according  to  the  knowledge  of  thie  pupil.  Ine  is* 
dustrial  occupations  are,  therefore,  principally  knitting,  sewing,  making  Ujp  plain  dollh 
ing,  and  mending  clothes.  In  addition  to  these  branches  of  instmetion,  the  elder  ^rii 
are  taken  in  turn  to  the  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.,  where  they  are  instructed  in  cookia|i 
washing  clothes,  ironing,  cleaning  rooms,  &.c.  The  time  devoted  to  the  literary  InrandM 
is  from  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  6  o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  each  week  day.  The  hours  from  lOo'ekd^ 
A.  M.,  to  2  o'clock,  p.  M.,  are  for  industrial  branches.  The  'classes  of  children  that SM 
eligible*  for  arlmission  into  the  institution  are :  — 

1.  Orphans  provided  with  shelter,  for  the  night  only,  at  the  house  of  some  friend. 

2.  Children  of  destitute  widows. 

3.  Neglected  children. 

4.  Special  cases  of  poverty,  from  sickness  or  other  causes. 

Sqme  of  the  results  are :— that  the  orphan  oUiged  to  beg  for  food^  though  prorided  wA 
shelter  for  the  night  by  a  friend,  has  been  saved  from  the  vice  and  misery  entailed  on  1^ 
young  mendicant. 

The  child  of  the  destitute  widow,  obliged  to  work  for  a  stranger  for  her  support,  hm 
been  provided  a  safe  asylum  during  her  mother's  absence. 

The  child  neglected  by  a  drunken  father  or  mother,  has  met  with  a  oonfoitsble  hoSM 
during  the  day. 

The  honest  man  or  woman  who  has  been  stricken  by  sickness,  unable  to  mppoit  kii 
fiunily,  has  had  them  carefully  tended. 

The  Committee  of  this  valuable  Institution  have  published  their  First  Annual  Reporti 
which  enters  into  more  minute  details  respecting  the  food  given  to  the  children,  ana  till 
general  domestic  arrangements. 

Besides  the  Industrial  School,  there  is,  under  the  management  of  the  ladies*  rnsssft 
tee,  an  Infant  School,  of  which  the  arrangements  sre  entirely  different  The  childrat 
receive  no  food  in  the  establishment,  and  each  pupil,  generally,  pays  a  penny  s  week  ftr 
tuition.'* 


TRAINING  DBFARTKENT  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS 

eV  TBI 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  IRBLANIX 


The  Commissioners  for  National  Education  in  Ireland,  provided  ia 
1839,  in  Marlborough  street,  Dublin,  a  Normal  Establishment  for  training 
teachers,  and  educating  persons  who  lire  intended  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  schools. 

The  establishment  consists  of  spacious  accommodations  (or  class  and 
lecture-rooms  for  the  Normal  pupils,  school-rooms  for  three  model  schools 
in  Marlborough  street  for  the  instruction  of  800  pupils,  and  a  boarding- 
bouse  and  model  farm  at  Glasnevin.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  regarding 
the  appointment  and  classification  of  teachers,  the  course  of  instruction, 
Slc^  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  establishment,  and  at  the  same  time 
•Qggest  many  useful  hints  to  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  at 
home. 

ADMISSION   OF   PUPILS  INTO  THE  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

Parents  are  requested  to  observe  the  following  rules : 

1.  Parents  wishin«^  their  children  to  be  admitted  into  these  schools  must  ap- 
ply to  the  head  teacher  of  the  respective  schools,  on  anymoming of  the  week, 
except  Monday,  from  half  past  nine  till  ten  o'clock.  The  names,  residences! 
Ace.  of  the  children  will  then  be  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
ts  vacancies  occur,  they  will  be  sent  for  in  the  strict  order  of  their  respective 
applications  ;  except  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have  been  dismissed  for  irregularity 
tf  attendance,  who  are  not  to  be  received  again  till  after  all  the  other  applicants 
JUUI  have  been  admiUed. 

S.  The  doors  are  closed  every  morning  preci.^ly  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
children  are  dismissed  at  three,  except  on  Saturday?,  when  the  schools  close  at 
twelve  o'clock. 

An  opportunity  for  separate  religious  instruction  is  afforded  every  Tuesday, 
from  ten  till  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 

4.  If  a  child  be  absent  on  any  day.  he  must  bring  a  ticket  to  school,  as  a  token 
that  the  absence  was  unavoidfable,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  parents.  Three 
Absence  tickets  will  be  given  to  the  parents  on  application  to  the  heads  of  the 
respective  schools. 

5.  If  any  child  be  frequently  absent,  or  absent  five  days  snccessively, 
and  the  cause  be  not  made  known  to  the  teachers  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ftve  days,  such  child  will  be  discharged  from  the  school.  If  the  parents  wish 
the  child  to  be  re-admitted,  they  must  get  the  name  entered  in  the  application 
hook  as  at  first ;  and  wail  till  after  ail  the  children  who  have  applied  for  the  first 
Ume  shall  have  been  admitted. 

6.  The  payment  is  a  penny  per  week,  to-be  paid  the  first  day  in  each  week 
the  child  attends  ;  and  should  any  child  be  unavoidably  absent,  the  penny 
must  nevertheless  be  paid  weekly  so  long  as  the  parent  wishes  the  name  of  the 
efaild  to  remain  on  the  roll.  * 

CUTEBAL  LESSONS    TO    BE    INCULCATED    IN    THE    MODEL    SCHOOLS    AND    TBAININO 
DEPARTMENT,   AND  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS   OP  THE  BOARD. 

Christians  should  endeavor,  as  the  Apostle  Paol  commands  them,  to  *<  lire 
peaeeably  with  all  men,"  (Rom.  ch.  xii  v.  18,)  even  with  those  of  a  difi&UNit 
liUgioas  persuasion. 
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Our  Sayior,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to  "love  (me  another ;"  he 
tanght  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  carsed  them,  and  to 
pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them.    He  himself  prayed  for  his  marderen. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  hut  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute 
them.  We  ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced 
is  the  truth ;  but  not  to  treat  harshlv  those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forcea  on  men  by  violent  means  He  would  not 
allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  person  treats  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them ;  for  Christ 
and  his  apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obej 
Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  should  wish  Ihem 
to  do  to  us. 

Cluarreling  with  our  neighbors,  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  ocxi- 
Tince  them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely 
to  convince  them  that  we  have  not  a  Christian  spirit. 

We  ought  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ, "  who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again,*'  (1  Pet.  ch.  iL  v.  23,)  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to 
every  one. 

TEN  PRACTICAL  RULES   FOR  TBB  TEACHERS   OP  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

I.  To  keep  at  least  one  copy  of  the  General  Lesson,  or  a  Lesson  of  similar 
import,  suspended  conspicuously  in  the  school-room,  and  to  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  it  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

II.  To  exclude  from  the  school,  except  at  the  hours  set  apart  for  religions  in- 
struction, all  catechisms  and  books  inculcating  peculiar  religions  opinions. 

III.  To  avoid  fairs,  markets,  and  meetings — but  above  al),  political  meet- 
ings, of  every  kind ;  and  to  do  nothing  either  in  or  out  of  school  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  confine  it  to  any  one  denomination  of  children. 

IV.  To  keep  the  register,  report  book,  and  class  lists,  accurately  and  neatly, 
and  according  to  the  precise  forms  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

V.  To  classify  the  children  according  to  the  national  school  books;  to  stndy 
those  books  themselves;  and  to  teach  according  to  the  improved  methods, as 
pointed  out  in  their  several  prefaces. 

VI.  To  observe  themselves,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
the  great  rule  of  regularity  and  order — a  time  and  a  place  for  evert  tbino, 
and  every  thing  in  its  proper  time  and  place. 

VII.  To  promote,  both  by  precept  and  example,  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
DECENCY.  To  effect  this,  the  teachers  should  set  an  example  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness  in  their  own  persons,  and  in  the  state  and  general  appearance  of  their 
schools.  They  should  also  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal  inspection  eveij 
morning,  that  the  children  have  had  their  hands  and  faces  washed,  their  hair 
comb^,  and  clothes  cleaned,  and,  when  necessary,  mended.  The  school  apart- 
ments, too,  should  be  swept  and  dusted  every  evening ;  and  white-washed  at 
least  once  a  year. 

VIII.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  morals  and  general  conduct  of  their 
pupils ;  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  truth  and 
BONF.sTY ;  the  duties  of  respect  to  superiors,  and  obedience  to  all  persons  placed 
in  authority  over  them. 

IX.  To  evince  a  regard  for  the  improvement  and  seneral  welfare  of  their 
pupils;  to  treat  them  with  kindness  combined  with  firmness;  and  to  aim  at 
governing  them  by  their  affections  and  reason,  rather  than  by  harshness  and 
aeveriiy. 

X.  To  cultivate  kindly  and  afl^ectionate  feelings  among  their  pupils;  to  dis- 
ooimtenance  quarreling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  every  approach  to  vice. 

ADMISSION  TO  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

I.  The  appointment  of  teachers  rests  with  the  Local  Patrons  and  Comndl- 
tees  of  Schools.  But  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  satisfied  of  the  fitness. of 
each,  both  as  to  character  and  general  qualification.  He  should  be  a  perwA 
of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm  temper,  and  discretion ;  he  should  be  imbned 
with  a  spirit  of  peace,  or  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign; 
be^  should  not  only  possess  the  an  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be  caMp 
ble  of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power  which  edneatka 
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eonfers  a  asefal  direction.  These  are  the  qnalities  for  which  patrona  of 
schools,  when  making  choice  of  teachers,  should  anxiously  look.  They  are 
tliose  which  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  find,  to  encourage,  and  to  in- 
ward. 

8.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a  Normal  Establishment  in  Marlbo- 
louf  h  street,  Dublin,  for  training  teachers  and  educating  persons  who  are  in- 
tended to  undertake  the  charge  of  schools;  and  thev  do  not  sanction  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  teacher  to  any  school,  unless  he  shall  have  been  previoualv 
trained  at  the  Normal  Establishment ;  or  shall  have  been  pronounced  duly  qoal- 
Hied  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situatect. 

3.  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  admission  to  the  Normal  £»• 
tablishment  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  the  officiating 
clergyman  of  the  commun'on  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  to  be  boarded 
and  lodged  at  an  establishment  provided  by  the  Board  for  tne  purpose  at  Qlas- 
nerin,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  to  which  an  agricoltural  de- 
partment is  attached.  They  are  to  receive  religious  instructions  from  their  re- 
spective pastors,  who  attend  on  Thursdays  at  the  Normal  Establishment;  and 
on  Sundays  they  are  required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship;  and 
a  vigilant  superintendence  is  at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct 

4.  They  are  to  attend  upon  five  days  in  the  week  at  the  training  and  model 
sehbols,  where  lectures  are  delivered  on  difierent  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
where  they  are  practised  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  are  to  receive  instruction 
at  Glasnevih,  particularly  in  agriculture,  daily,  and  they  attend  on  Saturdays 
at  the  farm,  wliich  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
where  they  see  theory  reduced  to  practice.  They  undergo  a  final  examination 
at  the  close  of  their  course,  and  each  will  then  receive  a  certificate  according 
to  his  deserts.  The  course  of  traininof  at  present  occupies  a  period  of  four 
month.<«  and  a  half,  and  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  their  being  sum- 
moned, they  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  lor  the  course. 

6.  Teachers  of  schools  unconnected  with  the  National  Board,  if  properly 
recommended,  are  also  admitted  to  attend  the  Normal  Establishment,  as  day 
pupils,  without  any  charge  for  tuition ;  but  such  persons  maintain  theniselves 
at  their  own  expense. 

DAILY   OCCUPATION   IN  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Lectures  of  the  Professors  commence  in  the  first  week  of  February  and  Aogtitt 
in  each  year,  and  continue  for  between  four  and  five  months. 

DAILY  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  TEACHERS*  TIME  AND  SUBJECTS  TAQOHT. 

Mondays^  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

10  to  11    Mr.  Sullivan— Principles  of  Teaching;  Systems  of  Popular  Edacation 

and  Lectures  on  School-keeping. 

11  to  12    Mr.  M'Gauley — Arithmetic,  Elements  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Mechanics. 

12  to  12^  HuLLAifs  System  of  Sinsing,  under  Mr.  Gaskin,  in  the  Gallery. 
ISito    1     Relaxation  in.Play-groynd,  under  Mr.  Rintoul. 

1  to    li  Mr.  Sullivan — Recapitulation  and  Examination. 

Uto  2  Mr.  M*Gau LEY— Steam  Engine,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  and  subjects  eon- 
nected  with  them. 

2  to    3    Practice  of  Teaching  in  Model  School  under  Mr.  Rimtoul,  Mr.  KnaiTAlff 

and  superintendence  of  the  Professors.* 

3  to    4    Lecture  on  Agriculture  from  Mr.  Donaohy. 

Tueadmfa. 

10  to  11    Hullah's  System  of  Singing  under  Mr.  Gaskin,  in  the  Gallery. 

11  to  121  Religious  Instruction,  under  their  respective  Clergymen. 
121  to    1     Relaxation  in  Play -ground,  under  Mr.  RiNTOUL. 

1  to  2  Mr.  Sullivan — Books  of  the  Board,  Grammar,  Easy  Lessons  on  Ressoninf, 
and  Elements  of  Political  Economy ;  taking  Archbishop  Whateley's 
"  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters**  as  the  buis  ;  and  touching  only  on. 
those  topics  which  are  p2atn,  praetiadt  and  corrective  of  popedar  prepiaicee. 

8  to   3    Mr.  M'Gauley — Same  as  earlv  Lecture  on  Mondays. 

3  to   4    Lecture  on  Agriculture  from  Mr.  Donaohy. 

*  During  these  hours  a  portion  of  the  teaehoi  In  rotation  attend  tht  laftnt  Modsl  Sehod 
sadsr  Mr.  Young. 
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jf 'AttTMsasys. 

10  to  11    Mr.  Sullivan — Geography,  and  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

11  to  12    Mr.  M'Gavlkt — Same  .subjects  aa  early  Lecture  on  preceding  daji. 

12  to  12i  Hollar's   System  of  Singing,  under  Mr.  Gaskin. 
121  to  I     Relaxation  in  Play-groiind,  under  Mr.  Rintoul. 

1  to   2    Mr.  RiNTOUL — Prepamtion  for  Teaching  in  the  Model  ScbnoL 

8  to   3    Practice  of  Teaching  in  Model  School,  under  Mr.  Kimtodl.  Mr.  KbbxaBi 

and  superintendence  of  the  ProfessOTS.* 
3  to   4    Lecture  on  Agriculture  from  Mr.  Oonaouy. 

Saturdays. 

10  to  12    Mr.  DoNAOnr— At  the  farm  for  practical  Instruction  in  Acrieultare. 
12  to    2    Mr.  GiLsoN— Surveying. 

2  to    3    Mr.  Cam PB£LL— Horticulture. 

SPECIAL  CLASS. 

***  The  Junhr  Division  attend  with  the  General  or  Ordinary  Class,  as  above. 

The  Senior  Divison,  or  those  who  have  attended  two  courses  of  Lectures,  are  eof 
ployed  in  the  Model  School,  under  Mr  Keen  an,  except  at  the  periods  in  which  the  Gen- 
era] Clasa  learn  the  practice  of  Teaching  undrr  Mr.  RiNTOUL.  At  these  periods  tht 
Special  Class  receive  extra  and  special  instruction  from  one  of  the  Professors.  For  the 
present,  Mr.  M'Gadlry  will  take  them  on  Thursdays^  at  the  hour  in  which  the  met 
will  lie  in  the  Model  Schools  for  the  practice  of  Teaching  ;  and  also,  from  2  till  half-past 
2 o'clock  on  Mondaya,  Wednetdays  and  Fridays:  Mr.  Riktoul  wilt  also  give  them  spe- 
cial instruction  on  Tuesdays^  from  10  till  1 1  o*olock  ;  and  Mr.  Sullitan  will  aank  ooti 
course  of  reading  for  them,  and  examine  them  from  half-past  nine  to  10  o'clock  on  Tm»> 
day»t  on  the  books  recommended  ;  ho  will  also  give  them  exercises  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education  and  School-keeping. 

female  class  of  teacbbrs  in  training. 

Mondays^  Wednesdays^  ITntrsdays  and  Fridays. 

94 to  10|  Mr.  RiNTOUL — Writing,  Arithmetic,  Elocution,  and  Writing  and  Spelling, by 
Dictation. 

11  to  12    Mr.  Sullivan — Geography,  Grammar,  Principles  of  Teaching,  and  LectorBi 

on  SclKMl-kceping.f 

12  to  ]2i  Relaxation  in  Play-ground. 
]2|to    3    Female  Mo<lcI  and  Infant  Schools. 

3  to   4    Miss  BYRNB—For  Singing. 

Tuesdays, 

9ito  101  Mr.  RiNTOUL— Same  subjects  as  on  Mondays, 
10  to  I2i  Separate  Religious  Instruction. 
12^  to    I     Relaxation  in  Play-ground. 

1  to    2    Mr.  M'Gauley— Arithmetic. 

2  to    3    Mr.  RiNTOUL— Practice  of  Teaching. 

3  to    4    Miss  Byrne— For  Singing. 

S^urdays, 
10  to  12    Female  Model  School. 
12  to  12^  Miss  Byrne— For  Singing. 

classification   and  9ALARTE8   OF  TEACBERI. 

Teachers  of  ntitional  schools  are  divided  into  three  classes,  to  which  the  fiA' 
lowing  salaries  arc  attached: 

Pirsl  Class.  First  Division :  males,  jC30;  females,  £24.  Second  Division! 
males.  £Qb]  females,  X*20.  Third  Division:  males,  £22;  females  X18  per 
annam. 

Ser4tnd  Class.  First  Division :  males,  £30 ;  females,  £15.  Second  Division : 
males,  £18;  females,  £14  per  annum. 

Tkird  Class.  First  Division  :  males,  £16;  females,  £13.  Second  DivisiiM: 
males  £14;  females,  £12  per  annum. 

Probationary  Teachers.    Males,  £10;  females,  £9  per  annam. 

Assistant  Teachers.    Males,  £10;  females,  £9  per  anntmi. 

Mispresses  to  leach  Needle  Work.   £6  per  annum. 

■'I  ■   ■  ■  —  •  -   -       -  _^_^«-r 

*  In  orrier  thut  the  teaehert  in  training  may  lee  the  Model  Sebod  in  all  iti  phaaat,  we  ehaait 
tlM  hours  of  oar  Lectures  ererr  Thiindaj,  so  at  to  enabta  them  to  attend  the  first  Thonday  ia  tm 
Sonne  from  10  to  11  o*eloek,  the  lecood  from  II  to  12,  and  to  oo. 

1  Except  from  11  tiU  13  o'clock  on  Thundays,  which  they  tpaod  in  the  Fenah  MoM  SebooL 
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Mt9ten  of  agricultural  model  schools,  with  fanns  of  eight  or  ten  acres  an- 
seied,  who  are  competent  to  conduct  both  the  literary  andagriculturai  depart- 
■eats,  are  to  receive  £10  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  class  in 
vliich  they  may  be  placed. 

Masters  of  national  schools,  with  a  small  portion  of  land  annexed,  consisting 
af  from  two  to  three  acres,  for  the  purpose  or  affording  agricultural  instruction. 
vUl  receive  £5  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  their  class,  providea 
jJkifW  are  competent  to  conduct  both  the  literary  and  agricultural  departments, 
ina  that  the  commissioners  shall  have  previously  approved  of  agriculture  being 
tam^ht  in  the  school. 

llie  commissioners  will  not  grant  salary  to  an  assistant  teacher,  or  to  a 
tieacKer  of  needlework,  unles<s  they  are  satisfied  that  the  appointment  is  necessary ; 
lod  such  teachers,  even  though  ihey  may  be  classed,  will  not  be  paid  any  higher 
tmteof  salarv  than  the  amount  awarded  to  them  as  assistant  teachers,  or  teach- 
ers of  needlework,  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  principal  teacher,  with  the 
lanciioo  of  the  commissioners. 

The  commissioners  have  determined  upon  a  course  of  sludv  for  each  class, 
in  which  the  teachers  are  to  be  examinea  as  a  test  of  their  ^iness  for  promo* 
tfoo;  but  their  general  conduct,  the  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  their 
■eihod  of  conducting  them,  and  the  daily  average  attendance  of  pupils,  will 
ibp  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Every  national  teacher  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  program  of  the 
QOnrse  of  study  above  referred  10. 

The  commissioners  require  that  a  further  income  to  the  teachers  be  secured, 
eidier  by  local  subscriptions  or  school  fees.    This  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

SALARIES    PAID  TO   MONITORS. 

Mfl^s  and  F^malrs.— For  the  first  year,  £i ;  for  the  second  year,  X5 ;  for  the 
Ikifd  year,  je6;  for  the  fourth  year,  £1. 

For  the  present  the  number  of  paid  monitors  is  limited  to  four  males  and  two 
females  in  each  district,  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  in  the  national 
ielKK)ls,  and  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  district  inspectors. 

When  the  district  model  schools  are  established,  candidates  for  the  ofiice  of 
paid  monitor  must  undergo  a  public  examination  by  the  inspectors,  in  a  pre- 
scribed course,  to  be  held  in  those  schools. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS   FOR    PU0M0TT0K8. 

All  newly  appointed  teachers,  who  have  not  previously  conducted  national 
ichools,  are  considered  as  Probationers^  and  mu<t  remain  as  such  for  at  least 
9ne  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  they  will  be  eligible  for  classification, 
and  may  be  promoted,  even  before  being  trained,  to  any  class  excrpt  the  first: 
If  pro.Tfioted,  they  will  receive  ihe  full  amount  of  salary  to  which,  ikey  may  become 
aUit'e:!^  from  thr  commcn-evicjit  of  the  second  y*'ar  of  their  service  vndcr  the  Board, 

All  teachers  must  remain  at  least  one  year  in  a  lower  divi.sion  of  any  class, 
before  they  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  higher  division  of  the  same ;  and  they 
■in&t  remain  two  years  in  a  lower  class  before  they  are  eligible  for  promotion 
to  a  higher  class. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  probationary  teachers,  nor  to  teachers  who 
may  be  promoted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  professors  at  the  termination  of 
the  course  of  training. 

None  but  teachers  trained  at  the  Normal  School  of  the  commissioners  are 
eligible  for  promotion  to  Any/  division  of  the  first  class,  and  only  upon  the  recom- 
mrndation  of  the  professors,  or  of  a  board  of  inspectors. 

Examinations  are  to  be  held,  at  specified  times,  by  the  inspectors,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  meritorious  teachers,  or  of  depressing  others  who  may  have 
eonductedf  themselves  improperly,  or  in  whose  schools  the  attendance  has  con- 
siderably decreased. 

No  teazher  will  be  admifled  to  examin/i'ion  with  a  view  to  promotiony  on  wh&te 
wskaol  a  decidedly  unfavorable  report  has  been  made  by  the  district  inspector  within 
ike  previous  year. 

Teachers  will  not  be  eligible  for  promotion  unless,  in  addition  to  satisfactory 
wurwering  in  the  course  prescribed  for  the  class  to  which  they  aspire,  it  appears 
Ikom  the  reports  of  their  respective  district  inspectors  that  their  schools  are  pro- 
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peri?  organized  and  well  condaeted ;  that  adequate  ezertioiis  have  been  made 
oj  them  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  average  attenaance ;  that  their  jooior  cla«i» 
are  earefully  taught,  and  that  a  fair  pronortion  of  the  papils  of  the  hurher 
classes,  besides  being  proficients  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading,  spelling 
and  writing,  are  possessed  of  a  respectable  amount  of  knowledge  in,  at  least, 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  In  female  schools  it  will  be  further  n- 
quisite  that  instruction  in  plain  needlework,  including  sewing,  knitting,  and 
cutting-out,  be  given  to  all  girls  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  that  they  exhibit  a 
due  proficiency  in  this  department 

It  must  also  appear  from  the  reports  of  their  inspectors,  that  their  school  ac- 
counts have  been  regularly  and  correctly  kept,  that  their  schools  and  school 
premises  have  been  preserved  with  neatness  and  order,  and  that  cleanliness  ia 
person  and  habits  has  been  enforced  on  the  children  attending  them. 

None  can  be  appointed  as  assistant  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  not 
equal  to  those  required  of  probationers. 

Satisfactory  certificates  of  character  and  conduct  will  be  reqaired  of  all  can- 
didates. 

flCALE   OF   PREMIUMS  TO  THE   MASTERS   AND  MISTRESSita  OP  NATIONAL   BCBOOIA 

The  sum  of  £10  to  be  allocated  to  each  of  the  school  districts,  to  be  divided 
into  six  premiums— one  of  jCS;  one  of  je2;  two  of  XI  lOtf.  each,  jCS;  two  of  Jl 
each,  £2.— jEIO.  / 

These  premiums  are  to  be  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
district  inspector,  and  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  masters  and  mistresses 
who  are  most  distinguished  by  the  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  observable 
in  themselves,  their  pupils,  and  in  the  school-houses.  * 

No  distinciion  to  be  made  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools. 

No  teacher  eligible  for  these  premiums  for  more  than  two  years  in  succession. 

These  premiums  will  be  awarded  without  reference  to  the  class  in  m'hichtkt 
teachers  may  be  ranked ;  but  none  will  be  deemed  eligible  to  receive  such  pre- 
miums against  whom  there  may  be  any  well-founded  charge  of  neglect  in  th« 
performance  of  their  duties,  of  Impropriety  in  their  conduct,  or  whose  schoob 
are  not  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


MODEL   FARM  AND   AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOL  AT   GLASNEVIN. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  where  the 
Normal  pupils  arc  required  to  take  practical  lessons  in  agricultaroi  k 
taken  from  ColmaQ's  "  European  AgHcuUitre  and  Rural  Economy^' 

"  It  is  considered  (by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education)  and  with 
good  reason,  that  the  great  want,  among  the  people,  is  a  want  of  knowledge  in 
applying  and  using  the  means  of  subsistence  within  their  reach ;  that  there  tsno 
indispasition  on  their  part  to  labor ;  that  there  is  as  yet  an  ample  extent  of  IB- 
cultivated  land  capable  of  being  redeemed  and  rendered  productive ;  and  that  a 
{>rincipal  source  of  the  wretchedness,  and  want,  and  starvation^  which  prevail 
n  some  parts  of  this  country,  often  to  a  fearful  extent,  is  attnbutable  to  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  labonng  classes  of  the  best  modes  of  agriculture  and  of 
rural  economy.    With  this  conviction  upon  their  minds,  the  commissicoeii 
have  determined  to  connect  with  all  their  rural  schools  a  course  of  teaching  in 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  simple 
elements  of  agricultural  chemistry';  of  the  best  modes  and  operations  of  hos- 
bandry  which  have  k)een  adopted  m  any  country ;  of  the  nature,  and  character, 
and  uses,  of  the  vegetables  and  plants  necessary  or  useful  to  man  or  beast;  d 
the  improved  kinds  of  live  stack,  and  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  mort 
improved  and  most  approved  farming  implements  and  machinery.    With  thess 
views,  it  is  their  intention  to  train  their  schoolmasters,  and  to  send  out  sueh 
men  as  are  apt  and  qualified  to  teach  these  most  use&l  branches.    For  tUl 
purpose  the  government  have  established  this  model  farm,  which  was  begiu  !■ 
1838,  and  which  has  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  qualified  and  sent 
out  seven  hundred  teachers.    To  my  mind  it  seems  destined  to  confer  the  most 
important  benefits  upon  Ireland,  and  I  may  add  upon  the  world ;  for  so  it  hap* 
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eon  ODder  the  benignant  arrangements  of  the  Divine  Providence,  the  benefits 
ferery  good  measure  or  eflfurt  fur  tlie  improvement  of  mankind  proceed,  by  a 
NTt  of  reduplication,  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  these  teachers  shall  instruct  their 
ipils,  and  these  pupils  become  in  their  turn  the  teachers  of  others;  and  the 
Mid  seed,  thus  sown  and  widely  scattered,  go  on  3^'ielding  its  constanily-increas- 
i|g  products,  to  an  extent  which  no  human  imagination  can  measure.  Three 
toosaod  scDoolmasters  are  at  this  moment  demanded  for  Ireland,  and  the  gov- 
nment  are  determined  to  supply  them.  Happy  is  it  for  a  country,  and  honor- 
l>le  to  human  nature,  when,  instead  of  schemes  of  avarice,  ana  dreams  ot 
nbftion,  and  visions  of  conquest,  at  the  dreadful  exnense  of  the  comfort,  and 
berty,  and  lives,  of  the  powerless  and  unprotected,  ttie  attention  of  those  who 
M  me  destinies  of  iheir  fellow-beings  in  their  hands  is  turned  to  their  im- 
rorement,  their  elevation,  their  comfort,  and  their  substantial  welfare. 
The  Model  Faun  and  Agricultural  School  is  at  a  place  called  Glasnevin. 
xnit  three  miles  irom  Dublin,  on  a  good  soil.  The  situation  is  elevated  and 
ilobrious,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  of  plain  and 
oootain,  of  city  and  country,  combining  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  the 
ighest  improvements  of  art  and  science,  with  what  is  most  picturesque  and 
larming  in  rural  scenery,  presenting  itself  in  its  bold  mountains  and  deep 
ens,  in  its  beautiful  plantations,  its  cultivated  fields,  and  its  wide  and  f^Iitter- 
g  expanse  of  ocean.  The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  with  its 
rtite  valleys,  and  th9  mountains  of  vVicklow,  ofsingularly  grand  and  beautiful 
fmation,  bounding  the  prospect  for  a  considerable  extent,  is  among  the  richest 
hich  the  eye  can  take  in  ;  and  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun  in  a  nne  summer 
rening,  when  the  long  ridge  of  the  mountains  seemed  bordered  with  a  fringe 

*  golden  fire,  it  carried  my  imagination  back,  with  an  emotion  which  thoie 
ily  who  feel  it  can  understand,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  part5  of 
ermont,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain.    I  have  a  strong  conviction 

*  the  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  of  fine  natural  scenery,  where  there  is 
doe  measure  of  the  endowment  of  ideality,  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
luacter ;  and  I  would,  if  possible,  surround  a  place  of  education  with  those 
>jects  in  nature  best  suited  to  elevate  and  enhirge  the  mind,  and  stir  the  soul 
'bold,  from  its  lowest  depths,  it  is  at  thexhrine  of  nature,  in  the  temple  pil- 
red  by  the  lofly  mountains,  and  whose  glowing  arches  are  resplendent  with 
lextinguishable  fires,  that  the  human  heart  is  most  profoundly  impressed  with 
le  unutterable  grandeur  of  the  great  object  of  worship.  It  is  in  nelds  radiant 
ith  their  golden  harvests,  and  every  where  ofiering,  in  their  rich  fruits  and 
loducts,  an  unstinted  compensation  to  human  toil,  and  the  most  liberal  provi- 
ons  for  human  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  in  pastures  and  groves  animated 
iih  the  expressive  tokens  of  enjoyment,  and  vocal  with  the  grateful  hymns  of 
Stacy,  among  the  animal  creation,  that  man  gathers  up  those  evidences  of 
le  faithful,  uncea.sing,  and  unbounded  goodness  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
hich  most  deeply  touch,  and  often  overwhelm  the  heart.  The  Model  Farm 
id  School,  at  Glasnevin,  has  connected  with  it  fifiy-two  English  acres  of  land, 
le  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  acre  occupied  by  the  farm  build- 
ifB,  U  under  cultivation,  and  a  perfect  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  The  mas- 
f  of  the  school  pays  for  this  land  a  rent  of  five  pounds  per  acre,  and  taxes  and 
tpeoses  carry  the  rent  to  eight  pounds  per  acre.  Twelve  poor  boys,  or  lads, 
re  constantly  with  him,  for  whose  education  and  board,  besides  their  labor. 
B  receives  eight  shillings  sterling  per  week.  They  work,  as  well  as  I  could 
uderstancLabout  six  hours  a  day,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  study,  or 
aning.  The  course  of  studies  is  not  extensive,  but  embraces  the  most  com- 
100  aira  useful  branches  of  education,  such  as  arithmetic,  geographv,  natural 
liilosophy,  and  agriculture,  in  all  its  scientific  and  practical  detaiLs.  They 
are  an  agricultural  examination,  or  lecture,  every  day.  1  had  the  gratifica- 
OD  of  listening  to  an  examination  of  fourteen  of  these  young  men,  brought  out 
r  the  field  from  their  labor;  and  cheerfully  admit  that  it  was  eminently  suo- 
Bsaiiil,  and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  both  to  master  and  pupil.  Besidea 
wte  young  men,  who  live  on  the  farm,  the  young  men  in  Dublin,  at  the  Nor- 
lal  School,  who  are  preparing  themselves  (or  teachers  of  the  national  schools, 
n  vequired  to  attend  at  the  farm  and  assist  in  its  labors  a  portion  of  the  time, 
is|  tney  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
■kore  in  ail  its  branches,  and  be  able  to  teach  it;  the  government  being  deter- 
that  it  shall  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  school  instruction  through* 
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out  the  islaDd.  The  great  objects,  then,  of  the  establishment,  are  to  ^psUfy 
these  youog  men  for  teachers  by  a  thoroagh  and  practical  edncation  in  w 
seience,  so  far  as  it  has  reached  that  character,  and  in  the  most  Imfond 
methods  and  operations  of  agricalture.  Besides  this,  it  is  intended  to  ronisk 
an  opportunity  to  the  sons  of  men  of  wealth,  who  may  be  placed  here  ispojrils, 
to  acquire,  a  practical  knowledge  of,  and  a  familiar  msignt  into^  all  the  detaili 
of  farmingl  This  must  prove  ofthe  highest  importance  to  them  m  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  estates." 

LIST   OF  LECTDRB8  AT  GLA8NEVIN. 

I.  The  rudiments  of  agricultural  chemistry,  geoloey,  mineralogy,  botany,  lod 
▼egelable  physiology,  so  far  as  they  have  a  practical  application  to  agricutme. 

§.  The  nature  and  improvement  of  soils. 

3.  The  nature,  properties,  and  application  of  the  several  manures. 

4.  The  effects  of  heat,  light,  and  water  on  soils,  manures,  animal  andTCfe^ 
able  life. 

5.  The  nature,  situation,  and  properties  of  farms  in  general. 

6.  The  proper  division  of  farms,  with  the  crops  suitable,  according  to  kmI  ad 
situation. 

7.  The  situation  and  construction  of  farm  buildings. 

8.  Rotations  of  crops,  fencing  and  draining,  according  to  the  most  appiofed 
principles. 

9.  The  scientific  principles  of  ploughing,  and  the  general  constnictkm  od 
use  of  farm  implements. 

10.  The  culuvation  of  green  and  grain  crops,  proper  quantity  of  seeds,  lad 
best  mode  of  culture. 

II.  Haymaking  and  harvesting. 

12.  Animal  physiology  and  veterinary  practice,  and  general  management  of 
horses. 

13.  Cattle,  their  several  breeds,  management,  diseases,  and  modes  of  corei 
also  of  sheep  and  swine. 

14.  Horse-feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  with  the  improved  modes  of  dtli7 
management. 

15.  Pracdcal  gardening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  results  of  this  course  of  training  with  the  teachera,  are  best  sees 
in  the  following  notice  of  the  National  School,  at  Larne, — an  ordioaiy 
school  in  which  agricultural  chemistry  and  practical  agriculture  are  pfo* 
vided  for  in  the  course  of  study. 

"This  is  not.  properly  speaking,  an  agricultural  school,  but  a  nationaj 
school,  where  the  common  branches  of  education  are  taught ;  and  there  i» 
connected  with  it  a  department  or  class  of  agricultural  study,  and  a  small  piece 
of  land,  which  the  boys  cultivate,  and  on  which,  in  the  way  of  experiment,  \» 
principles  of  aCTiculiure,  and  its  general  practice,  are,  wiifiin  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, illustrated  and  tested.  The  examination  was  eminently  successful,  iw 
creditable  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  It  was  from  this  establishma^ 
that  a  detachment  of  five  pupils  was  sent  for  examination  to  the  great  meetiBf 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  or  Scotland  the  last  autumn,  where  their  attainmeotf 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  produced  an  impression,  on  the  subject  of  the  is* 
portance  of  agricultaral  education,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  adoptioDO 
some  universal  system  on  the  subject 

I  shall  transcnbe  the  account  given  of  the  occasion :  *  Five  bojrs  ftwjJJJ 
school  at  Larne  were  introduced  to  the  meeting,  headed  by  their  teacher.  TOT 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  better  class  of  peasantry,  being  clad  in  homely  ganOi 
and  they  appearra  to  be  from  twelve  to  n Aeen  years  of  age.  They  were  eiij" 
ined,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  inspector  of  schools,  in  grammar,  geognp^' 
and  arithmetic ;  and  scarcely  a  single  question  did  they  fan  to  answer  co^vct^^ 
They  were  then  examined,  by  an  agriculmral  professor,  in  the  *c^2 
branches,  and  by  two  practical  farmers  in  the  practical  departments  of  acric^ 
tare.  Their  acquaintance  with  these  was  alike  delightful  and  astooism 
They  detailed  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  and  the  effect  of  manim 
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kt  land  best  fitted  for  green  crops,  the  difierent  kinds  of  grain,  the  dairy,  and 
kt  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  Many  of  tliese  answers  reoaired  considerable 
uncite  of  reflection ;  and  as  previous  concert  between  themselves  and  Uie 
pntlemen  who  examined  them  was  oat  of  the  question,  their  acqoirements 
•med  to  take  the  meeting  by  sarprise ;  at  the  same  time  they  aflforded  it  the 
ttaost  satisfaction,  as  evincing  how  much  could  be  done  by  a  proper  system  of 
niniDg.' 

I  confess  the  establishment  at  Lame  aflforded  me,  in  this  respect,  very  high 
(laHfication.  The  agricultural  studies  are  not  made  compalsory,  but  voluntary ; 
nd  one  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  agricultural  labor.  The  Board  of  Education 
a  Ireland  have  now  under  their  control  three  thousand  teachers;  and  it  is  pro- 
KMed,  wherever  it  may  be  deemed  useful,  to  make  agriculture  a  standard  branch 
if  common  school  education.  They  already  have  seven  agricultural  training 
■tablishments ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  twenty-five,  with  which  it  is 
•oposed  shall  be  connected  small  model  farms,  so  that  every  where,  besides 
mishing  this  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  the  farm- 
fs  in  the  vicinity  may  be  excited  and  instructed  to  improve  their  cultivation. 
riiiis  diflfusive  is  the  nature  of  all  beneficence.  A  good  deed,  like  a  stone 
knfwm  into  the  water,  is  sure  to  agitate  the  whole  mass.  Its  strongest  efiects 
rlU  be  felt  where  the  blow  is  given ;  but  the  concentric  circles  are  seen  extend- 
^;  themselves  on  every  side,  and  reach  much  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow 
htoKL  In  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  world,  the  condition  of  mutual  attrac- 
icNi  and  dependence  is  universal  and  indissoluble.  We  have  reason  to  hope 
hat  no  gooa  seed  is  ever  sown  in  vain,  but  will  sooner  or  later  germinate  and 
Idd  its  proper  fruits. 

These  establishments  do  ceruinly  the  highest  honor  and  credit  to  the  intelli- 
jasee  and  philanthropv  of  Ireland,  and  their  beneficent  effects  must  presenUy 
•  ieen  in  alleviating  tne  indescribable  amount  of  wretchedness  under  which  thu 
MNttifal  country  and  fine-spirited  people  have  been  so  long  crushed  to  the  earth 
-a  wretchedness  which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  seen.'^ 
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id  is  well  supplied  with  institutions  for  secondary  and  superior 
,  and  for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts.  The 
idowments  of  grammar  schools,  colleges  and  universities^  exceed 
t  those  of  any  other  countr>',  although  the  institutions  are  isola- 
pendcnt  of  popular  control,  and  not  subjected  to  that  publicity 
pilar  governmental  visitation  would  secure.  But  there  is  a  dense 
popular  ignorance  upon  which  these  institutions  shed  no  light, 

make  the  darkness  more  visible  by  contrast.  The  breaking  up 
I  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  diversions  of  funds  set  apart  by 

of  the  Catholic  Church  in  part  for  charitable  and  educational 
among  the  poor,  to  mere  secular  aud  private  uses,  by  Henry  VIII. 
redecessors,  was  followed  by  a  rapid  development  of  unrelieved 
a  and  ignorance.  For  the  support  of  the  poor  the  State  undertook 
provision  by  a  system  of  rates  which,  combined  with  the  utter 
f  elementary  institutions  having  a  sound  religious  basis  and 
it  great  preventive  of  pauperism,  has  filled  £ng1and  with  the 
al  and  ignorant  populace  in  Europe.  The  charitable  bequests  of 
Is,  destined  to  free  elementary  education,  owing  to  their  insuffi* 
nt,  defective  character,  and  constant  abuse,  for  wliich  tardy  and 
I  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  afford  no  relief,  scarcely  bene* 

laboring  classes  of  England  and  Wales,  until  the  attention  of 
it  and  patriotic  men  was  awakened  to  this  subject  by  a  missionary 
ards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

luday  Sch  ols  were  the  first  silent  but  powerful  engine  employed 
into  the  matted  sward  of  ages  of  ignorance  and  degradation,  and 
date  their  establishment  in  England  only  from  the  labors  of  Ro- 
[M  and  R<  ..  Mr.  Stock,  at  Gloucester,  in  1781.  The  Society  for 
ft  and  r  magement  of  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  British 
IS,  was  instituted  1785;  and  the  Sunday  School  Union  only  in 

^  Mho»liog  of  Um  same  olanea  is  of  yet  more  recent  origin;  ibr 
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it  cannot  date  earlier  than  1798,  when  Dr.  Bell  published  his  "  Experiment 
on  Education/'  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  and  Joseph  Lancis* 
ter  began  practically  to  develop  the  same  principle  in  the  very  schooli, 
which  arc  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  Borough  Road,  London.  Not 
was  it  until  1808  that  the  British  School  Society  was  founded  on  its  pre- 
sent basis,  nor  until  1811,  that  the  National  Society  was  organized. 

The  British  and  Foreigu  School  Society  regard  exertion  for  the  Christian 
Education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  to  bo  not  merely  a  denominational, 
but  a  social  duty  of  christian  citizens,  in  which  the  members  of  different 
churches  are  morally  bound  to  corporate  to  the  extent  that  corporation  pro- 
mises to  be  more  efficient  tlian  separate  action.  The  introduction  of  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment  in  the  authorized  English  version,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  formularies  of  any  particular  church,  has  been  from  the 
first  a  fundamental  rule  in  all  the  schools  of  this  Society. 

The  National  Society,  has  from  the  beginning,  recognized  in  its  Schools, 
no  religious  instruction  which  dispensed  with  the  catechism  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  which  they  have  always  been  an  appendage  under  th9 
immediate  control  of  the  clergy. 

The  establishment  of  Infant  Schools  in  1818,  was  the  next  great  stepiai. 
the  progress  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  the  organization  of  thm 
'^Home  and  Colonial   Infant  School  Society''  in  1836  has  given  great  ex«- 
tension  to  the  system  of  organization,  discipline,  and  modes  of  instmetioife. 
adapted  to  very  young  children. 

The  steps  taken  to  improve  the  training  of  pauper  children  (50,000)  im^ 
schools  connected  with  the  various  workhouses  of  England,  and  partica-' 
larly  in  converting  these  schools  into  industrial  institutions,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  similar  institutions  by  Lady  Byron  and  other  benevolent  indi-' 
viduals,  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  has  led  to  many  im- 
provements both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  elementary  education  ii 
schools  designed  for  other  classes  in  the  community. 

The  opening  of  Evening  Schools  and  Ragged  Schools  in  Aberdeen, 
don,  and  other  large  cities  and  manufacturing  villages  of  England 
Scotland  for  neglected,  vagrant  and  vicious  children,  in  1841,  mwck  a 
era  in  popular  education  in  England. 

But  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Education  in  EnglanA 
was  the  appropriation  by  Parliament  of  the  sum  of  £20,000  in  1831,  in 
aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

In  1839,  the  Government  undertook  the  administration  of  this  grant 
through  the  Committee  of  Council.  It  was  increased  annually  in  amoont| 
•— voluntary  efforts  for  the  extension  of  education  to  meet  the  publie  grantf 
being  greatly  increased  by  this  offer  of  assistance, — ^but  it  oontinu^  to  be 
limited  to  the  original  object  of  the  building  of  schools,  until  the  jetf 
1846.  Under  the  authority  of  a  minute  of  Council  of  that  date,  it 
then  applied  to  various  other  objects.  * 

*  Th«  feUowlof  ftecouBt  U  tokeo  Arom  •  recent  Bumber  of  the  Ediobarfli  Reriev. 
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What — and  how  extensive — these  measures  of  Government  for  the  ad- 
laoement  of  education  really  are,  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  known; 
•  have  therefore  collected  the  following  particulars  in  respect  to  them 
sin  the  volume  of  Minutes  for  the  years  1848-9-50,  which  is  now  before 
I.  They  appear  to  be  framed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience 
id  the  diversities  of  religious  opinion ;  and,  with  a  wise  and  statesraan- 
Ica  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  avail  itself  of  local  sym* 
liliies,  and  to  stimulate  voluntary  contributions. 

1.  Aid  is  offered  by  these  minutes  towards  the  erection  of  school  btlild- 
fi;  and  since  the  year  1839  Government  has  contributed  under  this 
sad  an  aggregate  sum  of  £470,854,  towards  the  erection  of  3782  scbool- 
unes,  drawing  out,  thereby,  voluntary  contributions  to,  probably,  four 
QMS  that  amount,  and  affording  space  for  the  instruction  of  709,000  niore 
lildren  than  could  before  be  taught.  These  grants  have  been  distributed 
I  follows : — 


Amount  of 
GraiiL 

Number  of 
Schools  aided. 

Number  of  Childreii 

fur  whom 
Accororaodulloo  is 

Provided. 

fiurland 

je:399,S68 

41,663 

27,418 

2,605 

8256 

802 

198 

27 

622,823 

47,814 

83,198 

6,166 

ScuUand 

Wales 

The  Islands 

Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  wliole  amount  granted  under  this  head  has 
ma  paid  to  Church-of-England  schools. 

fl.  Aid  is  offered  toward  the  erection  of  normal  schools  for  the  training 
teachers  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  of  ^uch  schools ;  and  the 
tal  amount  thna  granted  in  aid  of  eighteen  normal  schools,  is  £66,450; 
Vrhich  £35,950  is  to  the  Church  of  England;  £12.000  to  the  British 
id  Foreign  School  Society  and  the  Wesle)  an  body ;  and  the  rest  to  the 
ipteh  Church. 

8.  Aid  is  offered  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  students  in  these  nor« 
ftl  flchools,  as  shall  appear,  on  examination,  to  possess  the  qualities  and 
lainments  likely  to  ma^e  them  good  teachers,  in  sums  varying  from  £20 
iS30  annually  for  each  student.  The  total  sums  so  contributed  to  thirteen 
lining  schools  were,  in  the  year  1847.  £1705;  in  1848,  £2138;  inl849y 

1373. 

4.  Annual  grants  are  paid  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  such  teach- 
idf  elementary  schools  as,  upon  examination,  have  been  judged  worthy 
reeeive  certificates  of  merit,  such  certificates  being  of  three  different 
iMes,  and  the  augmentations  varying  from  £15  to  £30.  The  number  of 
Mhere  so  certificated  is  681,  and  the  total  amount  payable  annually  in 
ginentation  of  their  salaries  £6133. 

(^  Stipends  are  allowed  to  apprentices  to  the  office  of  teacher,  increasing 
jing  the  five  years  of  their  apprenticeship  from  £10  to  £18.  The  num- 
rof  schools  in  which  such  apprentices  have  been  appointed  being  1361, 
dthe  number  of  apprentices,  3581. 

6.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  these  apprentices  by  annual 
ymenta  to  the  teachers  to  whom  they  are  apprenticed,  being  at  the  rata 
£5  annually  for  one,  and  £4  for  every  additional  apprentice,  their  oom« 
lency  to  instruct  them  being  tested  by  annual  examinations.  The  sunn 
ymblo  under  the  three  last  heads  are  stated  in  the  following  table  >— 
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Nambur 

Number 

Nutnher  of  ApprenUoet. 

Amount  vmhU- 

Denomtnation  of  School. 

uf 

(»r  CVr- 

ikiMlijr  swsid- 
e«l  for  jTfsr  mi' 

^^^  ^»  ^^v^^  ^^^^  ^^^m  v^p^^^^  w      ^^  •      ^^^^^w^^^  ^^  ■  • 

Schools. 

iincHled 

TcacUttrs. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

ingSIUeUlifia. 

NatiiMial,  or  Church  of 

£       t.i 

Enzlaud  Schools. . 
British,  Wesley an,and 

973 

482 

1,638 

910 

2,698 

49,472  10  0 

other       Protestant 

Sch(X)lf<,    not    ctm- 

nocted     with     tlie 

Church  of  Eugltind, 

181 

69 

434 

159 

693 

10,366  10  0 

Rom.  Orttlu  SchtKjls. . 

32 

10 

46 

33 

79 

1,328  10  0 

Schools  ill    Scotland, 

1 

connected  with  the 

est;ibii>hed  Church. 

82 

39 

161 

28 

18U 

3,i92    0  0 

ScliooU   in    Scotland, 

not  connected  with 

the  Eitab.  Church. 
Total 

93 

81 

100 

27 

127 

3,467    0  0' 

1,361 1          681 

2,424 

1,157 

3,581 1   6^111  IttO 

>  fW  a 

1 

1               ■    ■  ^ 

7.  They  oflfer  supplies  of  books,  apparatus,  and  school  fittings,  at  rdM^ 
ccd  rates,  the  reduction  being  effected  by  the  purchase  of  large  quaatttitfi 
at  wholesale  prices ;  and  by  grants  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  thiii' 
reduced  prices.  The  total  reduction  thus  effected  averages  sixty-two  f0 
cent,  on  the  retail  price  :  and,  the  total  amount  of  the  graut^i  so  made  hj  U0 
Government  being  £66G4,  it  is  probable  that  the  retail  price  of  the  booktf 
maps.  Sec.  so  distributed,  is  not  less  than  £17.500. 

8.  They  provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of  normal  Rchoois,  and  of  90 
elementary  schools  in  which  apprentices  are  appointed,  or  which  are  taafli 
by  certificated  teachers.  ALso  for  the  annual  examination  of  apprentieoi 
and  of  candidate's  for  the  othco  of  apprentice,  and  of  teachers  who  &re  eaib 
didates  for  certificates  of  merit. 

For  this  puri)osc  they  maintain  a  staff  of  twenty-one  inspectors  of  sduMria 
— of  whom  eleven  arc  iniipcctors  of  church  schools;  two  of  British  moc 
Foreign,  and  Di.<scnters'  schools  ;  and  two  of  Scoteh  soliools ;  one  of  Bo> 
man  Catholic,  and  five  of  Workhouse  schools.  Tlie  cost  of  this  inspoctiMi 
in  1849,  for  salaries  and  travelling  expenses,  was  £l(i.826.  The  sohooli 
at  present  liable  to  inspection  are  12  normal  schools,  4296  elementar] 
schools,  and  about  700  workhouse  schools. 

The  general  result  of  this  action  of  the  Government  on  the  education  ol 
the  country,  in  respect  to  quantity^  may  bo  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  ic 
the  ten  years  from  1837  to  1847,  the  number  of  children  under  education  ic 
Church  schools  had  increased  from  558,180  to  955,865,  being  an  increaH 
of  eight  elevenths. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  edocstior 
of  the  country,  as  in  regard  to  its  quality^  that  an  alteration  was  needed 
,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  most  has  been  done.  The  two  qucstiouB  o£ 
quality  and  quantity  have,  however,  a  relation  to  one  another,  for  a  goad 
school  is  almost  always  a  full  one.  This  relation  of  the  number  of  tht 
scholars  to  the  quality  of  the  school  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  retam 
made  from  schools  in  which  certificated  teachers  and  apprentices  have  baec 
appointed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  regularly  inspected.  These  trrhtMrla 
may  bo  reasonably  supposed  to  have  improved  from  year  to  year :  and  Ji 
appears  that  the  numbers  of  children  who  attend  them  have,  in  Hko  watfUk^ 
ner,  steadily  advanced.    In  the  first  year  after  these  meaauMs  ouna  ntttf 
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mimtioii|  1847-8,  the  total  number  had  thus  iiiorcaMd  74' 5  per  cent.  ^  in 
the  Moond  yeur,  16*66  por  cent.  No  third  year's  apprenticoftliips  are  yet 
eoopietod. 

The  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  after  all  that  regu- 
lations can  do,  will  be  found  to  be  involved  in  the  character  of  the  teacher : 
for  such  as  is  the  teacher,  such  invariably  is  the  i^chool.     The  first  step 
towards  the  formation  of  a  more  cflicieut  body  of  teachers  was  taken  by 
Sir  J.  P;  Kay  Shuttlcworth  and  Mr.   £.  Carleton  Tuffuell,  when,  in  the 
year  1840,  they  founded  a  school  at  Battcrsca  for  training  Masters  for  the 
schools  of  pauper  children, — maintaining  it  at  their  private  cost,  aided  by 
some  of  their  friends.    That  no  j>ersonal  exertions  might  be  wanting  to  its 
success,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth  went  to  reside  in  it ;  adding  to  his 
duties  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the  cares 
and  difficulties  of  a  position,  in  which,  surrounded  by  youths  but  recently 
the  inmates  of  workhouses,  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  now  and 
improved  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.     Thi.s  honorable  ex- 
ample  of  private  benevolence  has  been  followed  by  various  public  bodic>. 
The  National  Society  soon  afterwards  established  St.  Mark^s  College,  (Jhel> 
■ca, — an  institution  for  the  training  of  a  superior  class  of  Chureli  school- 
tiMtsters, — and  Whitcland's  House  School,  for  the  training  of  mistresses: 
And  within  four  years  of  that  time  there  had  sprung  up  no  less  than  seven- 
teen  diocesan  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Church  scliools.  These 
are  now  increased  to  twenty,  of  which  Chester,  York,  Durham,  Chclten* 
bain,  and  Caermartlien  are  the  principal.     The  Battersca  school  having 
been  transferred  to  the  National  Society  in  1844,  there  are  now  twenty* 
three  or  twenty-four  training  schools  in  the  country  for  the  education  of 
Church  schoolmasters. 

The  existence  of  these  training  schools,  the  people  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  England  owe  to  the  Committee  of  Council.  Their  importance 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  good  they  have  been  able  up  to  this 
time  to  do,  or  arc  now  doing.  They  arc  poorly  supported  ;  the  number  of 
students  who  attend  them  is  small,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  from  four  to 
five  hundred,  and  the  education  pursued  in  them  at  present  appears  to  be 
but  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  teacher. 
Uut  our  conception  of  that  character  is  as  yet  very  imperfect  in  England: 
and  in  all  that  concerns  the  formation  and  development  of  it,  we  have  no 
experience  to  guide  us.  Each  of  the  training  schools  admits  of  develop- 
ment; and  the  State  would  do  well  to  lend  its  aid  to  this  end  with  a  more 
liberal  hand  (we  should  say  a  less  sparing  hand)  than  it  has  hitherto  at* 
tempted  ; — respecting,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  guarantees  for  the  proper 
application  of  its  aid,  the  indei)endence  of  each,  and  allowing  them  to 
manifest  themselves  under  that  distinctive  character  towards  which  they 
may  severally  tend.  Each,  taken  with  its  individuality,  might  thus  beconie 
a  depositary  of  local  educational  sympathies  and  a  centre  of  local  action. 
And  looking  to  the  progress  which  the  whole  question  of  education  is  mak* 
ing,  and  to  the  fact  that,  whenever  the  country  is  properly  supplied  with 
parish  schools,  not  less  than  2000  students  will,  probably,  require  to  be 
kept  within  the  walls  of  these  training  schools  to  supply  tlie  vaeaneies  for 
teachers  which  will  annually  arise  in  Church  schools  alone,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  imiiortance  of  this  part  of  the  system. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  any  aid  which  the  Government  has' 
yet  given  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  training  schools,  is  that 
which  it  has  rendered  in  providing  that  candidates  shall  be  properly  odu* 
eated  and  prepared  for  admission  to  them.  Nothing  has  so  interfered  with 
the  success  of  such  institutions  as  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  sufficient 
aumber  of  qualified  candidates.    The  offioe  of  the  national  schoolmaster  m 
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but  little  in  repute ;  and  but  few  persons  have,  hitherto,  been  oocnstomecS 
to  seek  it,  except  such  as,  for  the  waut  of  sufficient  ability,  or  energy, 
industry,  have  been  unsuccessful  in  other  callings,  or  who  labor  undei 
infirm  health  or  bodily  deformities.     These  were  considered  indeed 
enough  for  the  purpose  ;  until  that  inveterate  prejudice  was  got  rid  of,  thaC^ 
education  is  a   privilege  of  men's  social  condition,  and  to  be  gradoatedU 
according  to  it.     It  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  this  principle,  that  k*- 
teacher  of  the  lowest  standard  in  attainments  and  skill  is  competent  to  th^^ 
instruction  of  children  of  the  lowest  class.     The  converse  proposition  is  U^ 
rule  the  future  of  education.     The  education  of  those  children  who  are  th» 
most  degraded,  intellectually  and  morally,  being  the  most  difficult  task, — m 
to  have  the  highest  qualities  of  the  teacher  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  three  or  four  thousand  pupil  teachers,  having  been  selected  as  th» 
most  promising  children  in  the  schools  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
and  having  been  apprenticed  to  the  work  of  the  school  for  five  years,  and 
educated  und^r  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  the  inspec- 
tors of  schools,  will  when  they  have  completed  their  apprenticeship,  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission  to  the  training  schools.  So  selected  and  » 
trained  from  an  early  age,  they  cannot  fail,  after  two  or  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  them,  to  form  a  body  of  teachers  such  as  have  never  before  entered 
the  Aeld  of  elementary  education  in  England.  The  worst  training  of  the 
normal  schools  cannot  mar  this  result ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  th« 
best.  This,  then,  is  the  bright  future  of  education.  If  the  apprenticeship 
of  new  pupil  teachers  is  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  heretofore,  from  1000 
to  1500  will  annually  complete  their  apprenticeship ;  and  nearly  as  many 
will  complete  annually  their  training  in  the  normal  schools ;  so  that  nearly 
that  number  of  teachers  will  every  year  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  charge 
of  elementary  schools. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  annexed  to  grants: — 

1 .  In  respect  to  grants  for  the  building  of  schools,  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  site  shall  be  legally  conveyed  to  trustees,  to  be  used  for  ever  for  the 
purposes  of  a  school. 

2.  That  the  buildings  should  be  substantial  and  well  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  a  school. 

3.  That  the  State,  by  its  inspector,  shall  have  acoess  to  the  school,  to 
examine  and  report  whether  the  instruction  of  the  children  is  duly  cared  for. 

4.  To  these  conditions  there  have  been  added,  since  the  year  1848,  cer- 
tain others,  well  known  as  '  the  Management  Clauses;'  having  for  their 
object  to  secure  to  the  laity,  in  all  practicable  cases,  what  appears  to  be  t 
due  share  in  the  mana;^ement  of  the  schools. 

5.  To  grants  for  the  augmentation  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  for  the  sti- 
pends of  pupil  teacher/*,  it  is  made  a  condition  that  certain  examinations 
shall  be  passed,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  specified  beforehand. 
These  subjects  include,  with  secular  instruction,  a  detailed  course  of  ele- 
mentary leligious  instruction,  to  be  conducted  in  Church  schools  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  To  grants  for  apparatus  and  books,  no  other  conditions  are  annexed 
than  that  the  Committee  of  Council  shall  be  certified  on  the  report  of  one 
of  its  inspectors,  that  the  assistance  is  needed ;  that  the  books  and  appara- 
tus sought  are  proper  to  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  that  the  teachers  ars 
competent  to  make  the  proper  use  of  them. 

These  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Council  appear  excellently  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interests  of  education.  But  the  best  measures  depend 
for  their  success  upon  their  execution ;  and  these  have  been  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  secure  the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  various  parties  locally 
interested  in  schools. 
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BBmSH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY,  BOROUGH  ROAD,  LONDON. 


■ 


The  following  account  of  the  Borough  Road  Normal  School  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  compiled  from  a  report  of  Joseph  Flet- 
elier,  Esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Insgectors  of  Schools,  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  submitted  April  7,  1847,  and  from  documents  pub- 
lished in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society. 

The  Normal  establishment  of  the  British  and  Forei(;;n  School  Society  is 
•ituated  in  Borough  Road,  at  the  corner  of  Great  Union  Street,  London,  and 
ooiuists  of  two  Normal  Schools,  one  for  male,  and  the  other  for  female 
teacherF,  and  two  large  model  t^chools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girhu 
in  'which  one  thousand  pupils  are  daily  under  instruction,  on  the  monitorial 
system.    These  latter  schools,  while  incidentally  benefiting  the  neighbor- 
hood ill  which  they  are  situated,  are  mainly  sustained  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  in  actual  practice  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and 
as  a  means  of  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  the  management  of 
children  the  various  classes  of  persons  who  enter  the  institution  for  this 
purpose.     This  was  the  leading  object  of  the  school,  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  establishment,  originally  organized  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  near  the 
present  site,  in  1798.     At  first  it  was  attempted  to  raise  a  number  of  moni« 
tors  into  pupil  teachers,  and  in  1805  the  sum  of  $400  was  raised,  by  dona- 
tions, expressly  as  a  capital    '^for  traifiing  school  masters-'  by  boarding 
youths  of  the  right  character,  at  the  institution.     This  was  the  germ  of  all 
subsequent  normal  schools  for  training  elementary  teachers  in  England.  The 
attempt  to  erect  a  plain  building  to  accomodate  the  young  men  and  lads, 
whom  Mr.  Lancaster  undertook  to  qualify  for  schoolmasters,  led  to  a  series 
of  embarrassments,  from  wliich  he  was  relieved  in  1 808  by  the  generous 
subscription  of  Joseph  Fox,  and  others,  who  organized,  for  this  purpose,  (in- 
cluding the  King  and  Royal  Family,)  an  association  called  the  '^  Royal  Lan- 
casterian  Institution  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor,"  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  the  "  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  as  more 
descriptive  of  its  widening  aim  and  influence.     Regarding  the  instruction 
of  the  people  as  a  national  object,  it  has  always  maintained  that  it  ought 
to  be  treated  nationally,  as  belonging  to  towns  rather  than  to  churches,  to 
districts  rather  than  to  congregations.     So  early  as  1808  the  cardinal  object 
of  the  society  is  thus  set  forth  in  one  of  its  rules. 

The  institution  shall  maintain  a  school  on  an  ext(>nsive  scale  to  educate  childreii- 
It  shall  support  and  train  up  young  persons  of  both  sexes  for  supplying  properly, 
instructed  teachers  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  in  the  Bntish  dominions,  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  shall  bo  de^^irous  of  establishing  schools  on  tlie  British  system. 
It  shall  instruct  all  persons,  whether  mitives  or  foreigners,  who  may  be  sent  f^om 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  qualified  as  teachers  in  this  or  any  other 
eountry. 

Every  year,  from  the  enactment  of  this  rule,  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
achool  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  of  time,  to  observe,  learn,  and  prao- 
tioe  the  methods  of  classification  and  instruction  pursued  therein.  In  ISIS, 
forty-four  teachers  were  trained,  and  subsequently  recommended  to  schools: 
la  1828,  the  number  had  increased  to  eighty-seven ;  in  1838,  it  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  in  1846,  it  was  over  two  hundred. 
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The  committee  of  the  sodety  were  painfully  conscious  that  many  teacher^ 
who  resorted  to  the  school,  wore  but  poorly  prepared  in  energy  of  charae*- 
tar,  tact,  and  christian  spirit,  to  make  good  teachers ;  or  if  qualified  in  thee^ 
respects,  would  stay  long  enough  in  training  to  acquire  the  requisite  attain-^ 
ment  and  practical  skill.     ^*  For  such  persons  a  period  of  two  jfears,  rather* 
than  tkree  months j  is  required ;  and  until  this  can  be  afforded,  the  quahty 
of  the  instruction  imparted  in  country  schools,  must  of  necessity  be  VArjr 
unsatisfactory.     Tn  the  absence  of  better  p^o^'i8ion,  however,  these  oonside-' 
rations  only  enhance  the  importance  of  that  which  has  been  already  affec- 
ted ;  and  afford  additional  reasons  for  sustaining  and  enlarging,  as  far  a* 
may  be  practicable,  the  facilities  whicl^are  now  afforded  by  your  training 
department  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.'' 

In  1849,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  formed,  and  in  th^ 
oourse  of  the  year,  they  proffered  to  both  the  National  Society,  and  th» 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  a  grant  of  £5000  towards  the  erectioiL 
of  two  Normal  Schools.  This  society  therefore  resolved  to  improTe  an 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining  io 
their  premii^es  in  the  Borough  Road  ;  and  having  obtained  from  the  Corpo> 
ration  of  the  City  of  Loudon  an  extension  of  the  ground  lease,  which  wae 
ohecrfully  accorded  on  the  most  liberal  term?,  tlicy  determined  to  erect, 
thoreui)on,  buildings  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  sixty  resident  can- 
didates, together  with  libraries  and  Iccturc-rooms  suflicicntly  extensive  for 
the  instruction  of  a  much  larger  number,  ro  that  fifty  or  sixty  more  may,  if 
it  should  be  found  desirable,  lodge  and  board  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
attend  as  out-door  pupils. 

The  new  normal  schools  were  completed  in   1842,  at  an  expense  of 
£S1,433  7s.   9(1.  dofrayeil  by  £5000  from  Government,  £1000  from  tbo 
Corporation  of  London.  £14,716  lOs.  lOd-  from  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion generally,  £276  158.  an  offering  from  British  School  teachers  who  had 
been  trained  in  it,  and  the  remaining  £440  Is.  lid.,  from  the  sale  of  old 
materials.     The  new  buikiings  were  opened  on  the  29th  of  June  in  tho 
same  year,  when  Lord  John  Russell  presided  at  an  examination  of  th» 
model  schools,  and  a  report  was  read,  which  concluded  by  saying  that, 
''  To  state  in  detail  the  precise  course  of  instruction  to  bo  pursued  in  ibm 
new  building,  would  as  yet  be  premature.     It  may  at  present  be  sufficient-' 
to  state,  that  it  is  intended  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall  bo  very  eon^ 
liderably  enlarged,  that  additional  teachers  shall  bo  engaged,  that  the  tini^» 
now  devoted  by  candidates  to  preparatory  training,  shall  be  extended  to  the 
utmost  practicable  limit,  that  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for  the  attcndanc 
and  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  country  schools,  during  a  portion  of  theii 
vacations,  and  that,  as  heretofore,  every  improvement  in  oducation  whici 
may  be  introduced  either  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion, be  fairly  subjected  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  if  found  really  valu- 
able, at  once  adopted." 

This  great  establishment  is  divided  into  two  entirely  distinct  portions—— — i 
forming  respectively  the  male  and  female  departments;  the  former  occu- 
pying the  eastern,  and  the  latter  the  western  portion  of  the  building?,  be- 
tween which  there  is  no  direct  means  of  communication  whatever,  excepi 
by  a  private  door,  opened  once  a-day,  to  permit  the  young  women  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  back  part  of  the  theatre,  during  the  daily  converFatioi 
leotaro  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  on  the  art  of  teaching 
gofverning  in  a  school.     Each  department,  again,  has  its  respective  nor 
and  model  school ;  and  each  of  the  normal  schools  is  divided  into  ti 
elsHes,  forming  respectively  the  senior  and  junior  divisiona  of  the  .       _ 
pervons  und  ortraining.    The  whole  is  under  the  constant  general  soper  ^^ 
naimi  of  the  Committees,  meeting  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  8eci'etarjr> 
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IMident  in  them ;  but  the  whole  of  their  active  management  devolves  upon 
Ike  officoFB  hereinafter  named. 

The  following  are  considered  as  the  general  and  primary  qualificatiomi 
UBQUiRED  IN  ALL  CAMDiDATKs,  whether  male  or  female : — 

1.  Religiout  Prineiple. — ^Whilst  the  Committee  -woald  diiclaim  anything  approaehinc  to  a 
■alinan  spirit,  ttiey  consider  it  indispensable  that  persons  to  -whom  the  moral  and  relif  ions  ia> 
llmetioii  of  yooth  is  confided  should  exemplify  in  theu  live*  the  Christian  character,  and  be  oon> 
lidmitioasljr  concerned  to  train  up  their  youthful  charge  ^'in  the  nnrtnre  and  admonition  of  tht 
bHd."  In  requiring  the  most  explicit  testimonials  on  this  important  point,  the  Committee  feel 
tet  they  are  only  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  ;  an  opinion  vhich  is  confirmed  by 
ite  fact,  that  in  almost  all  the  applications  they  receive  for  teachers,  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
tet  they  mast  be  persons  of  decided  piety,  and  that  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

S.  Aetiritp  and  ffffr^y.— These  are  osseptial. 

An  indolent  or  inactive  person  can  nevHr  Ihake  an  efficient  schoolmaster  or  tchoolmistreM. 
riManrangementK  of  a  school  on  the  British  system,  when  well  conducted,  considerably  diminish 
Iki  amount  of  labor  required  from  the  teacher ;  but  it  is  a  system  whioh  peculiarly  demands  LiTe- 
iSMs  and  activity  both  of  body  and  mind. 

S.  A  eompetml  $hnre  of  Talent  and  Information.  —The  Committee  hare  no  desire  to  change 
WLWny  respect  the  groat  principle  on  which  they  first  ret  out — that  of  imparting  to  the  laboring 
daaws  elementary  instraction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  but  the  present  state  of  Mx;ie- 
XJ  iMuires  that  a  teachtr  ihould  possevs  the  ability  to  gire  instruction  in  higher  branches  of 
Diowledge.  Indeed,  if  teachers  are  to  exercise  any  raiuable  influence  over  their  pupils,  they 
UHt  themaelTes  be  intelligent ;  they  most  be  able  to  inform  and  interest  children  genersiily,  and 
»  draw  out  and  strengthen  their  feeble  powers. 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  the  Committee  esteem  it  desirable  that  the  candidate  shonld 
poiMH  kindness,  and  great  firmness  of  mind,  combined  with  good  temper  ;  in  short,  thosa  dispo- 
lilioas  of  heart  which  gain  so  mnoh  on  the  affections  of  the  young.  The  age  of  the  apnlieaot 
dioiild  not  be  less  than  twenty, "or  more  than  thirty  ;  and  all  candidates  receive  the  foUowing 
''■SBeral  n^niees :" — 

I.  Candidates  received  into  the  Institution  on  tk*  reduced  terma^  are  understood  to  pUdgjs 
flhamaelves  to  act  (as  far  aui  practicable)  on  the  great  leading  principles  adopted  by  the  Society. 

IL  Candidates  who  do  not  subject  the  Society  to  any  cost  on  their  behalf,  are  considered  at  li^ 
Bty  to  engage  themaelves  as  teachers  of  schools  connected  with  other  educational  bodies,  or  at- 
taolMd  to  particular  denominations  of  Christians. 

9L  All  persons,  on  completing  the  term  for  whieh  they  are  accepted,  must  withdraw  from  the 
btttittttion  ;  ana  (if  candidates  for  schools  under  the  Society)  must  reside  with  their  friends  until 
nitable  openings  occur. 

Normal  School  for  Young  Men. 

The  officers  of  the  male  department  are,  for  the 

Normal  School — A  Principal — Vice-Principal  and  Teacher  of  Drawing 
lad  Mu}(ic. 
Model  School. — A  Superintendent  and  Assistant. 
Household. — A  Curator  and  Housekeeper. 

The  domestic  arrangements  (subject  to  the  oversight  of  a  sub- Committee) 
ire  placed  under  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  and  the  curator. 

The  duty  of  the  housekeeper  is  to  direct  and  control  all  matters  relating 
to  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  young  men.  She  is  required  to  provide 
tli0  requisite  food,  to  engage  the  domestic  servants,  and  to  secure  at  all 
dmes  order,  cleanliness,  and  punctuality  in  those  portions  of  the  establish- 
nent  which  fall  under  her  supervision.  All  accounts  of  disbursements 
m  transmitted  to  the  accountant  for  examination  monthly. 

The  duty  of  curator  embraces  all  matters  connected  with  the  daily  and 
tiourly  supervision  of  the  students,  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  cleanli- 
and  harmony  throughout  the  establishment.     He  ii 


1.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  entering  or  leaving  the  eatabliakment,  or  attending  any  of 
iMoUsees. 

t.  To  see  that  all  the  rooms  used  by  the  studenU,  or  their  teachera,  are  alwayi  oloan,  aai  woU 
mtUated. 

S.  To  preside  with  the  housekeeper  at  all  meals ;  to  oondoet  familir  raading morning  a»d  erMs- 
«g  ;  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  adherence  of  every  student  to  all  the  regulations  laid  down  for 
lAlfvidanoe  while  in  the  institution. 

He  is  further  to  give  a  daily  written  report  to  the  secretary,  whose  private 
ipartments,  though  distinct  from  the  general  establishment,  are  within  the 
iMiUing,  and  through  whom,  in  case  of  irregularity,  appeal  can  at  once  be 
Bttde  to  the  Committee. 
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The  dietary  provided  for  the  students  is  plain,  but  varied,  aubitantialY 
and  abundant 

A  medical  practitioner,  residing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  is  ealled 
in  (free  of  cost  to  the  student)  on  the  first  appearance  of  indisposition. 

There  are  dormitories  in  the  male  department  for  only  45  students ;  ST 
in  separate  rooms,  and  18  in  nine  larger  rooms,  with  two  beds  in  each.  Th^ 
remainder  of  the  66  pupils  in  this  department,  on  the  day  of  my  general. 
examination,  were  occupying  apartments  in  the  neighborhood,  !■  houses 
of  respectability,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  hereafter  they  shall  be  hireft 
for  them  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution.     All,  however,  board  in  th» 
house.     The  principal  and  vice-principal  of  the  normal  school    and  th» 
superintendent  of  the  model  school  are  respectively  charged  with  the  proper* 
occupation  of  the  students'  time,  according  to  the  Tables  hereafter  given; 
and  at  all  intervening  periods  their  employments  are  under  the  generaL 
superintendence  of  the  curator,  who  marks  lists  to  check  their  employment 
of  the  time  assigned  to  private  study,  whether  individually  or  under  mutual 
monitors,  and  has  charge  of  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  young  men. 
generally,  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  two  senior  students  for  the  time  being. 
The  young  men  perform  no  household  services,  beyond  cleaning  their  own. 
shoes  and  brushing  their  own  clothes;  for  the  time  of  their  stay  is  too  shor^ 
to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  it  to  industrial  occupations.     In- 
deed, most  of  them  have  alreaidy  had  a  complete  course  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  trades  and  occupations  from  which  they  have  respectively 
come. 

RuUs  to  vfhieh  every  Student  is  expected  rigidly  to  conform, 

1.  Relating  to  Sleeping  Apartments  : — 1.  To  riie  erery  morning  at  8  o'elodt  when  tli«  bolL 
rings. 

2.  Before  leaving  the  room  to  uncorer  the  bed-clothe«,  and  to  see  that  all  books,  articles  of  dren, 
Ice,  are  placed  in  the  drawers.     For  9rery  article  found  in  the  room  a  fine  will  be  •nforoad. 

3.  On  no  occasion  whatever,  without  special  permission,  to  have  a  candle,  match,  or  other  lidht 
in  the  room.  (As  the  violation  of  this  rule  will  endanger  the  safety  of  the  building,  any  offiiiidar 
wiU  be  specially  reported  to  the  Committee,  and  probably  directed  to  leave  the  institution.) 

4.  Every  student  is  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  bed-room,  and  to  have  no  communication  with 
any  other,  conversation  not  being  allowed  after  retiring  for  the  night. 

5.  All  washing  and  cleaning  tne  person  to  be  performed  in  the  respective  rooms  ;  the  troi 
on  the  landing  never  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

0.  The  bed-rooms  to  be  finally  vacated  for  the  day  at  five  minutes  to  nine,  and  nnder  n*  _ 
tenoe  whatever  is  any  student  to  visit  them  again  until  bed-time.  At  no  period  will  he  be  allowed 
to  go  up  stairs  in  shoes  worn  during  the  daj. 

//.  Relating  to  the  Classes:—!.  To  be  present  in  the  school  of  design  at  half-paat  6  o'doik 
in  the  morning  to  answer  to  the  roll,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  dasMt. 

2.  To  be  i^resent  at  the  additional  roll-calls  at  the  undermentioned  times,  viz.,  five  minntM  to 
nine,  five  minutes  to  two,  and  half-past  nine  in  the  evening. 

3.  To  attend  all  the  classes  during  the  day  at  the  precise  time.  From  twelve  to  one  to  be  in* 
variablf  devoted  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  no  letters  or  paroels  have  to  be  delivered,  tin  tioM 
to  be  occupied  in  walking  out. 

4.  From  half-past  eight  to  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  to  be  devoted  to  the  prepaiatioaB  of 
the  studies.  The  students  who  have  finished  will  be  required  to  maintain  order  and  silence,  thai 
no  interruption  may  be  occasioned  to  those  who  are  studying. 

///.  Relating  to  Meals: — ^1.  To  be  ready  for  breakfast  punctually  at  a  quarter  past  eight ; 
dinner  at  a  quarti^r  past  one  ;  tea  at  a  quarter  past  five  ;  and  supper  at  half-past  eight ;  at  whidi 
hours  the  bell  will  ring. 

3.  On  entering  the  dining-room  for  any  meal,  every  student  to  remain  standing  in  his  plaot 
nntii  the  housekeeper  and  curator  have  entered  and  taken  their  seats ;  and  on  the  housekeeper 
riling  to  leave  the  room  (which  sign  indicates  the  conclusion  of  the  meal),  everj  student  wiU  bt 
expected  to  rixe,  and  the  one  nearest  to  the  door  to  open  it. 

3.  Dnrine  meais  no  reading  will  be  allowed  ;  silence  must  be  observed,  and  the  strietett  pr»- 
prietj  of  behavior  maintained,  rudeneat.  selfish  eagerness  to  be  assisted  before  others,  or  iiiilwoiii 
of  any  kind,  will  be  noticed,  and  expose  the  parties  to  merited  rebuke. 

1¥.  Relating  to  other  Periods  of  Time:^l.  No  singing,  loud  talking,  or  nnnooeanry 
in  the  passes,  or  in  any  part  of  the  building,  will  be  tolerated.     No  throvring  of  ink,  or  oUmt 
eareless  or  filthy  habit,  will  on  any  account  be  suffered.    Parties  ofifending  wm  be  spooiallT  ft- 
ported  to  the  Committee. 

9.  No  book,  paper,  artiele  of  dress  or  of  other  use,  will  be  allowed,  nnder  any  pretnzt,  to  Ui 
nteot  any  of  the  rooms  or  passages ;  a  plaoe  being  appointed  for  everything,  •verything  mual  ht 
pn  Its  plaoe.    For  every  ofFence  a  fine  will  be  enforced,  and  the  article  detained  until  it  is  paid. 

3.  No  student  is  to  lie  abenit  from  the  premises  without  the  perminion  of  the  eorator,  or  (if  la 
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'  lieim)  of  th«  teacher  of  the  cIam  from  which  he  wishes  to  be  aheent ;  and  he  is  new  to  be 
•at  later  than  half-past  nine. 

4.  On  Sunday  he  will  be  expected  to  attend  twice  at  his  aceustomed  place  of  wonhip,  and  to 
qprnd  the  remainder  of  the  iaj  in  qaietness  and  propriety.      , 

'5.  Nerer  to  enter  the  depository  except  on  business. 

In  order  to  carry  the  above  reenlatinns  into  effect  the  enrator  is  strictly  charged  by  the  Com- 
uittee  to  impound  all  articles  left  about,  and  on  no  account  to  return  them  to  the  owners  without 
fayment  of  the  fine ;  and,  further,  never  to  allow  any  violation  of  these  mles  to  pass  without 
Mvere  rebuke. 

As,  however,  many  offences  may  be  committed  where  the  guilty  party  cannot  be  discovered, 
tin  two  senior  students  (for  the  time  being)  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  such  misdemeanors. 
If  injury  be  done  to  any  part  of  the  rooms^  or  nunecessary  dirt  faroueht  in,  it  will  be  their  duty  to 
flad  out  and  report  on  the  offender ;  in  which  case  he  will  be  required  to  remove  or  repair  it. 

.All  fines  to  be  spent  in  books  for  the  library. 

The  following  is  the  official  outline  of  the  Normal  School  of  Young 
Men : — 


/.  Perttms  eligible. — Subject  to  the  general  qualifications  already  enumerated.  Jive  rlntiti  of 

ireons  are  elisible  for  admission. 

Class  A.-^Young  ta»n  desirotu  of  becoming  teachers,  who  wish  to  be  introduced  to  a  school  by 
Che  Committee,  and  are  prepared  to  remain  in  the  institution  twelve  months. 

Class  B. — Young  men  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  who  wish  to  be  introduced  to  a  school  by 
Che  Committee,  but  are  unable  to  remain  longer  than  six  months. 

Class  C.~-Youths  and  other  persons  who  desire  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  but  wish 
mbsequently  to  be  at  their  own  disposal.  These  are  considered  as  private  teachers,  and  are  re> 
f  aired  to  pay  the  fees  attached  to  each  class. 

Claiw  D.— Teachers  elected  to  schools,  or  already  conducting  them,  but  desirous  of  attending,  foe 
MOM  limited  period,  aoj  of  the  classes,  with  a  view  to  farther  improvement. 

Class  £. — Missiooanes  or  other  person*  prooeediog  abroad,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
•^Bcation  ia  foreign  parts  k 

/f.  Time*  of  Admiesion. — Class  A. — January  and  Jaly. 

Class  B. — January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

'Classes  C,  D,  and  E. — Monthly,  by  special  correspondence  with  the  Secretary. 

Classes  A  and  B  are  expected  to  board  in  the  establishmenL  Reduced  ehaiq|;e,  fie.  a  week  ;  the 
whole  sum  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Class  C  cannot  be  admitted  to  board  or  lodge.  They  must  also  pay  in  advance  the  fee  required 
«B  entering  each  class. 

Classes  D  and  E  may  be  admitted  to  board  by  special  arrangement. 

{II.  Mode  of  .Application. — The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  candidate  is  to  write  a  Utter  to 
ike  Seeretary,  stating  briefly  his  age^  staU  of  kecdtk.,  and  preunt  employment  /  also  whether  he 
ii  married  or  single^  and,  if  married,  what  family  he  has. 

Seeondly,  he  should  mention,  generally,  the  amount  of  his  attainments,  and  state  the  length  of 

8»e  he  oouid  devote  to  the  work  of  prepanttion. 

Thirdly,  whether  he  has  had  any  practice  in  communicating  instruction  to  children,  either  in 
day  or  Sunday  schools :  whether  he  has  ever  been  engaged  in  Mnevolent  efiforts  for  the  improve- 
Biont  of  the  poor  ;  and  whether  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  means  of  general  or 
wtimoas  instruction  beyond  the  ordinances  of  public  worship. 

This  letter^  which  mould  be  a^  brief  as  eirounutances  will  admit,  should  be  accompanied  by 
explicit  t€Sttmonial*  from  the  clergyman  or  minister  of  the  church  or  congregation  with  which 
the  candidate  may  be  connected,  and  from  one  or  more  persons  to  whom  he  may  be  known,  as  to 
hu  possession  of  the  qualifications  already  mentioned  as  indispensable. 

On  receipt  of  these  communications,  the  Secretary  will  bring  the  application  b^ore  the  Com* 
mittee  at  their  first  meeting,  and  afterwards  communicate  further  with  the  candidate. 

The  sub-Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  testimonials  of  candidates  meets  at  the  house 
•f  the  Institution,  in  the  Borough  Road,  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
fbrsnnon 

If  the  candidate  reside  in  or  near  London,  he  should  attend  the  Committee  at  this  time,  but  not 
UtUeu  he  hn$  had  on  some  previous  day  a  personal  interview  with  the  Secretary. 
'  fiopposine  the  Committee  to  be  satisfied  with  the  letter  and  testimonials,  the  candidate  will  be 
iltformed  when  he  is  to  present  himself  for  preliminary  examinatioa,  on  the  following  points  :— 

"L  As  i^  hie  Health. — It  will  be  required  that  persons  admitted  into  the  Institution  shall  ha  in 
good  health,  and  free  from  any  serious  physical  defect ;  and  that  they  shall  either  have  had  the 
■mail- pox  or  have  been  vaccinated. 

8.  Aa  to  the  Jtmount  of  hi*  Knowledge. — He  must  read  fioenily  and  without  anpleaaant 
tones ;  he  must  write  a  fair  hand,  spell  correctly,  be  well  acquainted  with  the  first  four  ruloa  of 
arithmetic,  and  have  some  general  acquaintanee  with  geograpny  and  history. 

If  the  result  of  this  examination  be  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  the  candidate  (having  paid  the 
tmottut  required)  receives  a  certificate,  on  delivery  of  which  to  the  Curator  he  is  presented  with  a 
•^y  ef  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  either  reeeived  into  the  house  or  introduced  to  the 
•lasses  he  wishes  to  attend.  If  the  result  be  unsatisfactory,  a  written  report  to  that  efieot  is 
jnda  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  then  communicate  with  the  Committee,  and  with  the  candidate 
ir  his  friends 

By  these  preliminary  inquiries  and  investigations,  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  majority  of  ooMt 
nhseqoent  disappointment  may  be  prevented  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  prior  to  aetuml 
ikpertment^  whether  any  person  has  or  has  not  that  peculiar  tact  in  the  management  and  cofUrof 


ifckildren,  and  those  powers  of  arrangement,  as  applied  to  numbers,  without  which  no 
mm  ■ner— fiilly  carry  oat  the  oombinationa  of  a  Bntidi  seitool,— evi 
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hold  himielf  read^  (e  wilhdraiw  frum  the  I nstitatiun  should  h«  be  found  tborongkly  i 
the  art  of  nutnagmfl;,  interesting,  and  controlling  children. 

The  Committee  do  not  in  any  cAse  pledge  themselves  to  farnish  caadidatee  with  eitiutiMu  ; 
bat  u  hitherto  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reoeiving  applications  for  teachers  fitkmthe  Bimar- 
00*  friends  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  reaaon  to  hope^  that  iC 
will  generally  be  in  their  power  to  recommend  the  candidates  they  may  train  to  parties  tha» 
applying. 

lY. —  Vacations. — Midsumnur. — Four  weeks  from  the  Friday  preceding  Midsummer  day. 
Christmas. — One  week  from  the  Friday  preceding  Christmas-day. 

Easter. — From  tlie  Thursday  preceding  (iood  Friday  to  the  Wednesday  in  the  eaauing  wedc 
At  the  Midsummer  vacation  every  student  is  required  to  leave  the  Institution,  and  ta  p|i>vid» 
hiiaaelf  with  board  and  lodguig  during  that  period.  *    * 

Y. —  Table  of  Clas.%es. — Class  I. — Grammar  and  English  Composition  : — Students  of  Sis. 
Slonths.— A  course  of  English  Grammar,  including  the  chief  roots  (espeeiallj  the  Anglo-S&zoii,^ 
and  derivatives  of  the  buiguage.  Cowpoxi (ton .—Forms  of  letters,  notes,  Jce.  Abstracts  of  re- 
marks and  lectures  will  be  looked  over,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  errors  in  orthography  or 
composition. 

Students  of  TMvelve  Months. — An  extended  course  in  the  construction  of  the  English  language. 
80  much  of  cumiMTative  grammar  as  may  be  understood  by  those  assumed  to  know  only  oue  lan' 
guage.     Composition. — A  systematic  course.     Essays  on  some  branches  of  teaching. 

Clan  II. — Elocution  :  Readings  in  Prose  and  Poetry  : — In  this  class  the  pieces  read  are  selee— 
ted  from  the  Third  Lesson  Book,  and  are  accompanied  by  systenoatic  interrogation  frosn  the  notes. 
The  pupils  are  also  required  to  interrogate  one  another. 

Class  III. — Arithmetic  and  Mathematics  : — This  class  includes — 

1.  ilfirAwwfie.—Prinoiples  fromDe  Morgan. 

2.  Gco;n«lry.— Books  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  of  Euclid's  Elements. 

3.  Elements  of  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

Class  IV. — Model  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  Historf^  Botamfyatui  ChemU- 

iry.*— The  object  of  these  lessons  (which,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  books  of  referenoe,  are  prvfsii 
by  the  pupils  before  breakfast)  is  twofold  ;  firsts  to  render  them  sufficiently  aoquainted  with  \ 
various  subjects  treated  in  the  Fourth  Les^n  Book,  to  enable  them  to  teach  that  book  intelligently 
and,  secondly,  to  exhibit  to  the  tutor  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  degree  of  abUiiy  poe 
eeeied  for  imparting  the  sariie  to  children.  The  instruction  given  in  natural  philosophy  ieofi 
popular  kind,  suited  to  the  acquirements  of  students,  eome  of  whom  may  be  acquainted  only  wit 
the  elementary  parts  of  pure  mathematics. 

Clasii  V. — Art  of  Teaching. — This  class,  at  which  all  the  teachers  in  training  (both  male  1 
female)  are  required  to  attend^  is  held  in  the  lecture-room  nf  the  institution. 

The  time  is  occupied  in  criticism  on  the  gallery  lesson  of  the  day,  in  a  oonvemtional  leetuii 
on  some  topic  connected  with  the  principles  or  practice  of  teaohing,  and  in  the  exanunatifon 
written  notea 

Tile  course  consists  of  00  lectures,  and  is  completed  in  12  weeks. 

Class  VI. — Practical  SiniuUaneous  Lessons. — This  class  (at  which  all  attend)  is  ooodoeted  ii 
the  gallery  class-rooms,  where  the  teachers  in  turn  are  required  to  give  eollective  locsons  :  a 
which,  the  criticisms  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  speotators  are  required  to  be  given  in  tne 
tari*room.    The  tutor  then  comments  on  various  defects  and  merits  in  the  lessons. 

Class  VII. — Bible  L««so»— This  class  is  conducted  in  the  model  echool.  each  teaoher  being 
qoired  to  instruct  and  question  a  draft  of  1 0  or  12  children,  on  a  given  suDJeot,  tinder  the  i 
turn  of  the  tutor  and  the  superintendent  of  the  school 

Class  VIII. — School  of  Design.— -This  class  is  separated  into  two  divisions,  upper  and  le 
In  the  upper,  drawing  is  taught,  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  Maps  and  charts, 
t.  Machinery 

3.  Architecture  ^  with  and  without  models. 

4.  Figures  and  landscapei 
In  the  lower  division,  writing  is  taught,  and  then  simple  geometrical  figures,  and  ontUues 

maps.  ^ 

Class  \X.— Geography  and  History.— Geography.— Geofrnfiij  of  the  chief  coantrieecf 
^be,  including  their  main  natural  features,  towns,  manufactures,  gnvernment,  poimLation 
aoaial  condition.    Connexion  between  the  political  and  physical  geography  of  countries.    ] 
iagfoatores  of  mathematical  geography. 

iHstoty. — General  history,  ancient  and  modem. 

Claaa  X.-^Arithmetic  (Lower  Class). 

ArUhmetie. — Written  and  menul. 

Qtonutry.—k  course  of  practical  geometry.    The  first  book  of  Euclid's ElenoenU 

Msiuaraf  «en. — An  elementary  course. 

Cnaas  X\.—BUm*nts  of  Physics.— Th.\%  class  is  simply  intended  to  furnish  the  reqoired  i 
mation  for  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Lesson  Book. 

Claaa  XII.— Foca/  Music. — This  class  is  maintained  by  a  separate  voluntary  subeeriptioii, 
atundance  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  students.    The  methods  and  books  both  <tf .  Blr.  — 
and  Hnllah  are  adopted. 

*••  The  books  required  for  each  class,  which  ate  few  and  inexpenaive.  must  be 
Che  skadent. 

yi.'^Examimmtiont.— Weekly  fzaminaitofw.— Every  oandidato  will  «Bd«|oa  etmt 
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tM  to  tkft  amount  of  work  performed  daring  each  week:  he  if  required  to  noorA  im  a 
is  Ubon  and  progreM  ;  and  it  ia  U&eii  uoertaiaed,  by  a  seriee  of  qoestiona,  whether  thfti 
rial|  he  aappodee  himjeli  to  have  acquired  be  thoroughly  undentood  and  dinated.    He  ia  ak» 
HBuied  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  weald  communicate  to  others  the  knowledge  he  has  gained. 
VmiJ'  Ytmrtjf  Exmmuuiti»n4  : — 

Kxamittert.— Profeseor                     ■  Coll. 

Profexeer Coll. 

CSltvtiAcatea  of  proficiency  will  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bxaminers. 

Aay  aehooLmaater  who  has  been  instructed  by  the  Society,  or  who  may  be  engaged  ia  eondnoting 
J  m^09\  in  oeunexion  with  it,  may  (by  previoas  notice  to  the  iSocretary)  offer  himjelf  for  exaior 
iSmnK  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 
nw  lower  class  examioalion  will  embrace— 

Bflftding;  writing;  arithmetic  (written  and  mental ;)  grammar  ;  geography  ^  English  history ; 
0wi«d^e  of  the  Scriptures  |  elements  of  geometry,  drawing,  and  music;  and  the  art  of  teaching.* 
Thm  higher  class  (in  addition)  practical  geometry  ;  mensuration ;  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
Hoaoiaetry  ;  natural  philosophy  ;  an  extended  course  of  mathematical  aud  physical  geography ; 
laCruotion  of  Bap*;  uid  drawing,  as  applied  tomechanics  auJ  architecture. 
hm  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  prepare  teachers,  and  not  merely  to  improre  stadents,  the 
ifeui  need  as  text-books  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  used  in  the  schools,  and  the  examinations 
II  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  ultimate  object  ia  view,  viz ,  edective  teaching. 

The  male  department  is,  in  effect,  subdivided  into  distinct  sections, 
Aced  respectively  under  the  principal  of  the  normal  school,  making  the 
eliminary  examinations,  conducting  the  studios  of  the  senior  class,  and 
riu^  three-tifths  of  th«  lectures  to  the  whole  in  '^  pedagogy,"  or  the  art  of 
aching  and  governing  in  a  school  -  under  the  vice-principal  of  the  normal 
bool,  conducting  the  studies  of  the  junior  class  as  well  as  those  <ii  the 
uriiing  classes  of  the  female  students,  and  likewise  conveying  the  other 
ro»fil\hs  of  the  instruction  in  ''  pedagogy  ;*'  and  under  the  superintendent 
the  model  school,  who  has  the  entire  disposal  of  that  section,  aud  the 
rmngemeut  of  the  students'  exercifios  in  it.  The  junior  class  consists,  in 
d  main,  of  tho.se  whose  stay  in  the  institution  has  not  exceeded  thre« 
paths  ;  the  senior  class,  of  those  whose  stay  has  exceeded  that  term. 
Amongst  those  admitted  as  students,  very  groat  variety  obtains  in  re* 
ect  to  attainments  «.ud  capacity.  Hence  classification,  at  first,  is  alraoti 
ipracticablc.  Thi.s,  added  to  the  didiculty  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of 
tw  students  at  every  period  of  the  quarter,  creates  no  little  embarraas- 
ent  in  the  management  of  the  junior  class,  especially  when  the  nuiiiben 
e  so  large.  Almost  every  one,  on  his  entrance,  is  totally  ignorant  of  some 
lO  or  more  of  the  branches  of  study  pursued;  hence  it  becomes  neces- 
ly  to  adopt,  to  a  great  extent,  the  tedious  and  distracting  plan  of  indi* 
iual  instruction.  Very  few  of  them  can  read  well^  that  is,  with  intelli* 
aoe  and  correctness  of  pronunication,  while  the  monotonous  tones  of 
me,  and  the  almost  inveterate  provincialisms  of  others,  require  much. 
ne  and  attention  to  correct.  Besides,  unhappily.,  many  of  those  whose 
rteral  acquirements  are  of  a  fair  average  character,  have  comparatively 
iglectcd  orthography  and  reading,  and  consequently  very  much  of  their 
ne  during  their  stay  in  the  class  is  necessarily  devoted  to  these  elemen- 
ry  studies.  Some  again,  have  made  apparently  fair  progress  in  arith- 
etic,  grammar,  &:c^  previous  to  admission  ',  but  though  able  to  perform 
le  operations  in  one  science,  and  give  definitions  or  parse  sentences  ia  the 
her,  it  is  found,  on  examination,  that  their  knowledge  is  merely  by  rote, 
id  that  the  principles  in  both  cases  are  not  at  all  understood :  they  know 
lat  the  thing  is  so  and  so,  but  tiiey  cannot  teil  why.  Again,  some  who 
r^  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  principles,  are  quite  unable  to  com- 
Lunicatc  their  information  to  others,  especially  to  children,  and  their 
Bbrts  rather  resemble  awkward  attempts  at  lecturing  than  intelligent 
wehing.  All  the  time  that  can  be  spared  from  learning  and  practising 
ie  trt  of  teaching  has  to  be  employed  by  this  junior  class  in  a  vigorous 
Sert  to  repair  the  deficiencie.s  of  their  own  elementary  education.  For 
llif  purpose  they  form  a  very  interesting  school  of  primary  instruotioa 
imder  the  Vice-Principal, 
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The  following  is  tho  course  of  study  of  the  junior  class  during  the 
foarter  ended  31st  March,  1847,  as  described  by  its  tutor,  Mr.  Saon* 
dem: — 

Ormmmar. — The  parts  of  Speech,  and  the  Exercises  upon  them  in  Allen  and  CornveUH 
Gnoimar,  using  also  the  L%tiu  Roou  there  gireu ;  and  the  first  part  of  Comvrell^s  Yobbi 
CSomponer. 

Gtogrnphy. — General  principle's,  Mathematical  and  Physical— Varieties  of  the  Human  Riff 
•-General  featnres  and  divittioiitt  of  Europe — Physical  Geography  of  England — Text-book  :  Con* 
VtlPs  Geopraphy. 

Natutnl  Hhtorf/.—The  pr^at  diTisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom — ^Radiatain  detail — Text-hook: 
Mn.  I«p«'H  IntroJuctioM  to  Natural  lliKtory,  and  Olivier. 

Writing^. — Improvement  of  the  style  in  four  hand<. 
•    Afitknietir. — Prirciples  and  practice  from  Notation  to  Componnd  Proportion  indniire— tad 
Sqaaie  and  Cube  RootA. — Text-books  :  CrosvJey's  Calculator  and  Thompson's  Arithnaetie. 

Arithnutir  (Mental) — All  tho  Rules  in  Cros^lry's  Intellectual  Calculator. 

Li  Near  Drawing. — Geometrical  Figures  in  Dyce^s  Designs,  and  in  Franccear^e  Linttf 
Drawing. 

Iligtorif  — Roman  and  Saxon  England  in  Ontlinf — Norman  period  with  tho  Feudal  Sritca 
and  the  Crn>ades  in  detail— Text-books  :  Pinnock's  Goldsmith,  revised  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Ma* 
•intonh^s  History  of  England. 

Natural  Philosophy — 'ieneral  Divisions— l^opertics  of  Matter  and  Laws  of  Motion — TexV 
books  :  Pesohell's  Physics  and  Moscley's  Illustration.^. 

MIenituratiou  and  Ueometry. — Plane  Figures— Text-books  :  Pislf y't  Practical  GeooMtry,  aai 
Elliot's  Geometry  and  Mensuratiou.  ^ 

EtocHtioH. — A  series  of  *>i  lussuns  in  prose  and  poetry — Texl-books  :  the  Society's  l^esMS 
Book<4,  and  Allen's  Enf^lixh  Poetry. 

Benpture  — Geography  and  History  rf  Canaan  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  present  time— 
Text-Hook  :  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Htudy  of  the  Scriptures. 

Various  other  works  are  used  a-i  sources  of  illufdration,  and  the  students  are  referred  to  thin  . 
for  furilier  inlurmation,  iu  their  future  hours  uf  leisure. 

The  junior  cla&.s  is  assembled  on  five  evenings  in  the  week,  for  tvo 
hours  and  a  half,  from  (3  to  half- past  8  o^clock,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sa- 
turday for  four  hours,  from  9  to  1  p.m.     The  evening  of  Monday  is  occu- 
pied by  devoting  one  hour  to  Rnglisli  Grammar,  one  hour  to  Geography, 
and  halt'  an  hour  to  the  elcnicntH  of  Physics.     The  lcsf;ons  having  been 
previously  prepared  during  the  period  allotted  to  study  in  the  morning,  one 
of  tho  students  is  selected  by  the  tutor  to  examine  the  class  in  the  leasoD 
on  grammar  appointed  for  the  evening.  His  questions  are  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  class  individually,  and  on  the  failure  of  any  one  to  rcpl/ 
to  the  question  proposed,  it  is  put  to  another,  and  another.  This  is  required 
to  be  done  with  as  much  rapidity  and  precision  as  possible,  and  shoulc^ 
every  one  in  the  class  fail  to  reply  satisfactorily,  the  interrogator  must  the 
explain  the  subject  to  them,  and  examine  them  again.     ''  The  exercises  oi 
the  different  rules  of  grammar,  a.s  corrected  by  themselves,  arc  read  froi 
their  exercise  books,  every  exercise  being  written  before  a  lesson  is  x»nsid 
ered  as  past,  and  a  record  of  it  is  then  made  in  their  journals.     Daring  th 
whole  of  this  time  the  tutor  is  with  them,  occasionally  asking  questions  o 
the  lesson  under  consideration,  pointing  out  to  the  class  the  errors  of  t 
questioner  and  their  own.     At  the  close  of  each   lesson  the  students  a 
required  to  mention  anything  which  to  them  may  seem  objectionable  i 
the  manner  in  which  the  questions  arc  put,  or  in  errors  of  pronunciation,  o 
•ny  other  which  they  may  have  observed ;  and  yet  further  to  show  ho 
they  would  have  proceeded  under  the  Fame  circuffistanccs.     This  plan  ol 
Mendly  but  searching  criticism  is  carried  on  M-ith  every  lesson  supori 
tended  by  one  of  the  students.     The  geographical  lesson  is  given  by  one  ol 
the  students,  previously  api)ointcd,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  tho  aim..- — 
nltaneous  or  gallery  lessons  are  given  in  the  model  school — that   is, 
fornishes  them  with  information  on  the  particular  country  or  oountri 
beyond  what  they  may  already  possess ;  having  ascertained  the  latter  h 
qiieations  at  the  commencement  of  the  lesson.     About  half  an  hour  i 
coeupied  in  this  manner,  and  then  another  half  hour  by  another  of 
•tndeatt  in  interrogation  on  the  same  subject ;  thus  it  is  speedily  asoo^r'-* 
teined  if  the  information  has  been  received  by  them,  and  also  wheth^-^ 
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llieir  notions  aro  clear  and  distinct.  In  physics  the  same  course  is  pursued, 
and,  when  requisite  and  practicable,  experiments  are  introduced,  drawings 
and  diagrams  used,  and  objects  exhibited." 

The  evening  of  Tuesday  is  occupied  for  the  first  hour  in  writing  in  copy- 
books, each  copy  being  submitted  to  the  tutor ;  the  errors  aro  pointed  out, 
tnd  a  line  written  by  him  with  special  reference  to  those  errors ;  the  stu- 
dent is  thus  furnished  with  a  copy  precisely  adapted  to  his  wants.  The 
next  hour  is  devoted  to  drawing.  In  thi.«,  as  in  writing,  the  measure  of 
laceess  depends  mainly  on  individual  practice,  and  therefore  the  teaching 
is  individual  rather  tlian  simultaneous.  Very  few  have  practiced  even 
drawing  from  copies  before  they  came  to  the  institution.  Those  who  have, 
possess  the  facility  of  hand  and  eye  which  the  preliminary  exercises  in  this 
class  are  chiefly  designed  to  convey.  But  the  greater  number  require  ver>- 
careful  introduction  to  the  first  notions  and  habits  of  representing  forms  on 
ft  plane  surface,  or  even  of  drawing  straight  lines,  and  measuring  them 
into  relative  lengths,  without  which  they  aro  quite  unprepared  to  u.*»e  the 
models  which  are  introduced  in  the  fienior  drawing  classes.  They  make 
these  first  sketches  in  charcoal,  ^;o  as  to  admit  of  correction,  chielly  from 
limple  geometrical  figures  in  the  published  books  of  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  or  from  enlarged  copies  of  those  contained  in  Francccur's 
**  Linear  Drawing,*'  prepared  for  the  schools  of  France,  organized  on  the 
Laocasterian  system.  This  hour  is  the  only  one  in  the  week  devoted  to 
drawing  by  those  who  are  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Saunders;  but  it 
tofficcs  to  give  a  habit  of  using  the  eye  and  the  crayon.  Mental  Arithme- 
tie  occupies  the  next  half  hour;  and  as  mental  calculations  depend  so 
aueh  on  the  ability  to  combine  numbers  rapidly  and  to  detect  their  rela- 
tions, much  of  the  time  devoted  to  them  is  occupied  by  tables  and  analyses 
of  numbers,  forming  a  firm  ba.sis  on  which  to  build  up  rapid  and  correct 
ealculations. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  first  hour  and  the  last  half  honr  aro  occupied 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  Monday,  bat  the  hour  from  7  to  8  is  devoted  to 
!he  History  of  England  ;  the  lesson  being  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
nnnner  as  the  geograpliy. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  first  hour  is  devoted  to  Elocution.  The  mem- 
lers  of  the  class  standing  in  a  circle  in  the  School  of  Design,  the  tutor 
eads  about  a  page  in  the  style  and  spirit  which  he  wishes  should  charac- 
Diize  their  reading.  The  students  then  read  in  turn  :  at  the  close  of  the 
eading  of  each,  observations  on  the  excellences  or  defects  of  the  reader 
.re  elicited  from  his  companions  ;  the  teacher  makes  his  own  remarks  on 
hccc observations  and  on  the  reading  itself;  and  the  pupil  who  sits  next 
n  rotation  resumes  the  text.  The  next  hour  is  devoted  to  Practical  Geo- 
aotry,  for  their  exercises  in  which  the  Ktudcnts  occupy  seats  at  the  desks 
n  tho  School  of  Design,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  slate,  compa.sse8, 
rianglc,  and  nilcr.  The  problem  to  be  executed  is  then  distinctly  enun- 
iatcd  by  the  tutor ;  the  first  step  in  its  performance  is  explained  and  exhi- 
jtod  on  a  large  black  board,  each  copying  it  on  his  slate  by  means  of 
iwtniments ;  the  second  step  is  then  explained  and  illusUmtodin  like  man- 
ler.  When  completed,  the  question  occurs,  ^  What  hftvMttMM?'  And 
f  the  answer  does  not  agree  with  the  conditions  of  th^^F^Vi,  the  dis- 
itepancy  is  pointed  out  and  corrected,  if  the  perfonajy  irrecl  and 
he  reply  satisfactory,  the  figure  described  is  obliterated  M^  f  ^ted  and 
he  slates,  and  the  problem  has  to  be  executed  again ' 
rhatcver.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  next  is  proceeded 
nost  of  tho  students  on  entering  are  altogether  ign< 
pery  great  amount  of  progress  can  bo  made  :  but  a  good 
aid  for  future  improvement    The  text-book  used  m  ' 
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Uie  age  of  the  students,  combined  with  their  want  of  early  practice.  It  ii 
Pasiey's  ''  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Plan  Drawin|." 
It  is  employed  to  illustrate  their  practice  in  drawing  from  oopiet  of  geo- 
metrical figures,  and  simple  problems  in  mensuration  are  pertinently  intio- 
duoed.  The  remaining  half  hour  of  Thursday  evening  in  devoted  to  writ* 
ten  arithmetic,  or,  in  the  conventional  phrase  of  the  schools,  to  '^  slata 
arithmetic.''  It  is  applied  to  the  development  of  principles,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  practice,  as  may  be  required.  In  either  case  the  atudenti 
themselves  are  called  upon  to  explain  to  their  fellows  the  lesson  received 
from  the  tutor,  and  to  exhibit  illustrations  of  it  on  the  black  board. 

The  first  hour  of  Friday^  as  of  Tuesday,  evening,  is  devoted  to  Writing. 
The  second  hour  to  Elocution  or  Reading,  in  like  manner  as  the  first  hour 
of  the  preceding  evening :  and  the  concluding  half  hour  is  employed  in  i 
lesson  in  Physics,  as  on  Monday  and  Wednesday. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  first  hour  is  devoted  to  Modem  History  and 
Geography;  the  second  to  examinations  in  Arithmetic,  especially  in  prin- 
ciples ;  the  third  to  examinations  in  Grammar  and  Etymology,  particalarlf 
Greek  and  Latin  roots ;  and  the  fourth  to  Scripture  Geography  and  History; 
all  of  them  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lessons  already  described. 

'^  It  should  be  observed  that  one  of  the  lessons  for  each  evening  is  given 
by  the  tutor  as  a  model  for  imitation  by  the  students,  all  the  subjects  being 
taken  by  him  in  turn,  and  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  points  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  the  errors  into  which  they  are  roost 
likely  to  fall.  It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that,  from  remarics  being 
freely  made  on  each  other's  performances,  some  exhibitions  of  ill-feeling 
might  be  produced,  but  I  believe  myself  fully  justified  in  saying  that  no 
one  instance  of  the  kind  has  occurred.  One  advantage  gained  by  theie 
friendly  criticisms  is,  that  in  very  many  instances  the  fault  which  passei 
unnoticed  when  committed  by  the  student  himself  is  apparent  to  him  in 
another ;  and  hence  his  correction  is  applied  to  his  companion  and  himself 
at  the  same  time. 

^'  The  number  of  exercises  which  they  are  required  to  write  gives  them 
much  practice  in  orthography ;  but  besides  this,  an  hour  of  one  morning 
in  each  week  is  devoted  exclusively  to  writing  from  dictation ;  the  exer- 
cises being  examined  afterwards  by  two  students  appointed  to  that  office  by 
the  tutor,  who  also  afterwards  examines  them  again  himself.  In  addition 
to  this,  each  one  in  the  class  is  required  to  write  a  letter  once  a  week  to 
the  tutor,  the  writer  being  allowed  to  select  his  own  subject :  this  ezerdte 
11  of  great  service,  as  displaying  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  writer,  and 
affording  a  medium  of  private  and  confidential  communication.  In  tbo 
examination  of  these  letters  attention  is  devoted  to  the  most  minute  poinlS| 
such  as  the  mode  of  address,  manner  of  folding,  &o. 

The  members  of  this  junior  class  also  attend,  with  those  of  the  senior 
class,  the  course  of  60  lectures  on  teaching,  &c.,  delivered  by  the  Principal 
and  Vice-Principal  of  the  normal  school ;  making  rough  notea  while  th^ 
lecture  is  being  given,  and  writing  out  afterwards  a  fair  abstract  of  it  in  ^ 
book  furnished  to  them  for  that  purpose  ;  these  abstracts  also  are  exami 
%nd  corrected  by  the  tutor.  During  four  hours  and  a  half  (from  9  till  II 
and  from  2  till  half-past  3)  of  every  day,  the  students  are  engaged  i^ 
teaching  classes  of  boys  in  the  model  school  "  under  the  close  observation 
of  the  tutors,  one  of  whom  is  always  present,  for  the  purpose  of  noticiiL.^ 
and  pointing  out  to  them  their  defects,  and  the  mode  of  supplying  tht 
thus  the  lessons  learned  in  the  normal  school  are  carried  into  practice  L 
the  model  school;  and  the  application  of  theory  to  practice  oondaoted  ui 
strict  supervision.*'  Such  is  the  course  contemplated  ;  but  there 
to  mp-to  be  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  practical  employmenl 
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JStoM  valaabld  portion  of  time ;  improrement  oonneoted  with  an  eoonomy 
of  opportunities  in  other  departments  of  the  training  in  this  institution,  in 
tocribing  which  it  will  be  convenient  again  to  revert  to  the  labors  of  the 
model  school. 

During  the  past  year  an  additional  Bible  class  to  the  one  mentioned  in 
tlie  Time  Table  has  been  established  at  the  request  of  the  students,  the 
time  of  meeting  being  from  9  to  10  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  though 
tlieir  being  present  is  perfectly  voluntary,  almost  every  one  of  them  has 
Iwen  regular  and  constant  in  attendance ;  and  the  anxiety  of  many  who 
have  left  the  institution  to  have  copies  of  the  notes  of  the  subjects  taken 
up  in  the  class,  since  their  removal,  affords,  an  evidence  of  the  value  they 
■el  on  the  instruction  communicated. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  three  months  of  their  stay,  the  members  of  this 
class  are  put  through  another  general  examination  by  the  Vice- Principal, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Committee  ;  and  from  among  them  the  numbers  in 
tlie  upper  class  are  then  filled  up,  so  as  to  leave  behind  only  the  few  who 
mre  yet  unprepared  to  proceed  with  the  rest  to  any  profitable  result. 

Upper  Class  in  Normal  School. 

*•  The  upper  class,"  states  the  Principal  of  the  normal  school,  *'  consists 
of  students  of  not  less  than  three  months^  standing.  Their  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  following  subjects : — the  English  Language,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History.  These  studies  have 
been  pursued  with  me  from  6  till  half-past  8  during  three  evenings  in  the 
week.*^  The  course,  as  to  method,  has  been  uniform,  the  instruction 
^ving  been  given  in  the  form  of  conversational  lectures,  based,  as  far  as 
mwible,  upon  the  lesson-books  of  the  Society  as  text-books.  As  much 
uformation  has  been  thus  afforded  as  the  students  have  been  supposed  to 
be  able  to  master  by  study  in  the  early  morning  of  the  following  day.  either 
privately  or  in  class  ;  and  the  consciousness  that  the  next  time  the  subject 
ihould  be  taken  up  it  would  be  commenced  by  a  searching  interrogation  as 
to  what  is  known  of  the  last  given  lesson,  has  acted  as  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  persevering  industry. 

"  The  English  Language. — This  fias  been  treated  under  three  distinct 
beads.  First,  that  which  is  ordinarily  called  Grammar,  viz.,  the  distinc- 
tionil  in  the  nature  of  words,  the  inflectional  changes  they  undergo,  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  influence  they  exert  in  consequence  of  those 
lelations.  In  short,  syntax  and  etymology,  exclusive  of  derivation.  The 
aim  has  been  never  to  give  any  term,  definition,  or  rule,  except  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  an  idea. — to  supply  the  notion  before  the  words  that  express 
it.  The  general  principles  of  language  have  been  given,  too.  as  far  as  they 
eonld  be  understood  by  those  not  having  the  power  of  comparison  from  the 
want  of  acquaintance  with  two  languages.  Thus  the  universal  fact  has 
been  taught,  that  languages  have  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  their  inflectional 
Ibrms,  and  to  express  their  relations  by  particles  and  position ;  and  hence 
baa  the  reason  been  shown  why  the  rules  of  position  are  so  much  more 
important  in  a  language  in  its  recent  than  in  its  earlier  condition.  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon  have,  perhaps,  been  instanced. 

"  The  second  direct  study  of  English  has  been  the  Formation  and  Deri- 
vation of  Words.  These  have  been  taught  from  lists  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
X«atin,  and  Greek  primitives  found  in  the  grammar.  Etymologies  have 
Vsen  explained,  too,  incidentally  in  connexion  with  the  reading,  and  the 
inarious  scienti&c  terms  from  time  to  time  occurring.  In  this  study  extreme 
l^pearacy  has  been  insisted  on,  as  it  has  been  felt  that  persons  not  unfre- 

•  Two  whole  •Toninc*  in  each  week  an  dcTotod  to  Drawing  sod  Muiio,  ante  tho  iMobsr  if 
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qoontly  render  themselves  ridiculous,  by  dabbling  in  a  foreign  languish 
with  which  they  have  not  a  correct  a(*quaintance  as  far  as  it  goes. 

"  Composition  is  the  third  means  that  has  been  employed  for  teaehioS 
the  English  lan^age.     It  has  been  felt  to  be  important  that  a  teacher 
ahould  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  suitable  language  and  in  a  prop^^ 
order.     In  the  exercises,  importance  has  been  attached  to  neatness  of  wr^' 
ting  and  unaffected ness  of  style.     Considerable  advantages  have  attend^ 
this  employment.     It  has  been  so  pursued  as  to  form  a  new  study  of  Eis-S' 
liih,  showini;  the  structure  of  the  language  and  not  of  the  words,  logic?^ 
and  not  grammatical  relations.     Truer,  beca,use  more  extensive  views  ^^ 
the  nature  of  their  mothcr-tongue  have  thus  been  obtained,  than  coi^  ^~ 
have  been  secured  had  the  same  lime  been  devoted  to  the  mere  study  "^^ 
grammar.     [  regret  to  say  that  in  a  few  instances,  too  (especially  in  t. 
teachers  selected  by  local  committees),  it  has  not  been  without  its  advk^- 
tages  even  in  regard  to  orthography.         , 

"  We  have  not  yet  found  time  for  a  systematic  course  on  English  LiUr 
ature.     It  has  not,  however,  been  entirely  neglected,  but  has  been  taken  c^ 
incidentally  in  connexion  with  the  composition.     For  as  the  exercises  foair     ^ 
in  the  text-book  are  for  the  most  part  selections  from  our  best  cli 
authors,  fitting  opportunities  have  been  afforded,  as  each  came  under  obse 
ration,   for  giving  a  slight  biographical  notice,  the  characteristics  of 
style,  his  principal  works,  and  the  recommendation  of  those  deemed  mc 
valuable. 

"  Geography. — A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  geograph — 
It  is  attempted  to  make  this  an  inductive  study  ;  certain  conditions  ai 
given,  from  which  certain  consequences  are  to  be  inferred.     Thus  the  sti 
dents  are  expected  to  discover  that  the  currents  of  the  rivers  of  Eastei 
Europe  are   slow,  and  of  Western  Kurope  rapid ;  after  having  been 
that  the  former  have  their  rise  at  a  slight  elevation  and  have  a  lengthem 
coarse,  and  the  latter  originate  in  the  high  land  of  Central  Europe,  at 
great  distance   from   the   sea.     Political   and  social  geography  are  thi 
shown  to  be  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  physical  geography ;  the 
is  seen  why  one  nation  is  agricultural  and  another  commercial ;  why 
certain  manufacture  should  be  carried  on  in  a  particular  locality  in  prefei 
enee  to  every  other;  and  why  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  manufactui 
should  involve  a  change  in  its  seat.     Thus  that  Holland  is  agricultui 
and  England  manufacturing;  that  our  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  lj^ 
South  Lancashire  and  the  ciges  of  the  neighboring  counties,  and  not  L  ^ 
Lincolnshire ;   that  our  manufactures  generally  are  travelling  north  an 
west:  and  that  iron,  which  was  once  largely  manufactured  m  Kent  an. 
Sussex,  is  now  only  smelted  on  the  great  coaldelds,  are  not  merely  so  man 
facts,  but  highly  interesting  facts ;  interesting,  because  regarded  as  effect 
the  causes  of  which  are  perceived,  a.nd  have  probably  boon  discovered,  b; 
the  student  himself.  * 

''  The  Etymology  of  geogrophical  names  forms  an  important  feature  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge.     The  name  of  a  place  often  tells  its  conditio* 
or  history ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  same  by  calling  into  exercise  th*» 
power  of  association,  increases  the  probability  of  its  being  remembei 
Thus  the  name  Buenos  Ayres,  still  shows  the  salubrity  of  the  air  of 
town ;  SierrcLy  the  Spanish  name  for  a  range  of  hills,  the  saw-like  apj 
anoe  which  it  presents  ;  New  York  tells  us  that  it  was  once  a  colony  < 
England,  and  those  who  know  that  it  was  first  called  New  Amsterdam 
know,  too,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  ;  Virginia^  shows  that  it 
oolonized  in  the  reign  of  our  virgin  queen,  Elizabeth ;  Carolina,  dorii 
that  of  Charles  {Carolus).    The  term  fell,  applied  to  mountains  ia 
aorth  of  England,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  islands  of  thd 
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•nd  west)  shows  that  these  parts  of  the  country  were  oocupied  by  soma 
tribe  or  tribes  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  while  ben  or  pen  found  in  the  most 
mountainous  regions,  confirms  the  facts  of  history,  that  these  high  grounds 
were  uuconqucred  by  the  northern  invaders,  and  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants.  In  thus  finding  out  the  cause  of  the 
Cut,  and  the  cause  of  the  name,  the  reason  has  been  exercised  and  the 
ttody  rendered  highly  philosophical;  and  a  science  which  has  often  been 
thought  to  consist  only  of  lists  of  hard  unmeaning  words,  has  been  made 
attractive  in  a  more  than  usual  degree. 

*'  HUtorif. — This  study  has  bsou  alm3st  exclusively  confined  to  the  few 
freat  prominent  events  which  have  distinguished  the  history  of  a^y  coun- 
try. These  have  bson  a  good  deal  amplified — traced  to  their  causes,  and 
pursued  to  tUcir  consequences.  Shortness  of  time  necessitates  such  a 
method.  But  irrespective  of  tUis,  it  is  considered  the  best  for  a  first  course ; 
for,  as  these  salient  events  are  only  the  visible  development  of  principles, 
un  acquaintance  with  these  affords  a  key,  as  it  were,  to  most  of  the  subor- 
dinate intermediate  occurrences.  The  events  of  English  history  receive 
by  far  the  most  attention,  as  do  also  those  nearer  our  own  times,  compared 
With  the  more  remote.  In  CDusidering  the  events  of  other  countries*  oon- 
Itaat  reference  is  made  to  what  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Eng- 
laud.  It  is  thus  frequently  seen,  that  the  same  principle  is  developing  itself 
at  different  places  at  the  same  time :  e.  g.  the  struggle  between  ecclesiasti- 
oal  and  kingly  power  in  France  and  Germany,  at  the  time  of  our  Henry  II. 
and  his  Archbishop  Becket. 

"  MaXhematics. — A  full  and  systematic  explanation  of  ihQ  principles  of 
Arithmetic  has  formed  a  part  of  this  study,  and  has  been  productive  of 
l^reat  advantage  to  the  teachers.  Some  who  have  entered  the  institution 
as  good  mathematicians,  have  been  found  to  be  unable  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  mode  of  performing  the  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  rules  by  no  means  includes  a  knowledge  of  principles;  but  he 
who  understands  principles  can  make  rules  for  himself.  A  strong  interest 
has  been  excited,  as  the  principles  involved  in  the  most  ordinary  opera- 
tions have  been  evolved,  and  the  effect  of  this  has  shown  itself  remarkably 
In  the  different  manner  of  teaching  a  class  of  boys  in  the  model  school 
before  and  after  such  explanation  ;  dulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  has 
been  succeeded  by  spirit,  and  lassitude  on  that  of  the  boys  by  the  most 
lircly  attention. 

*'  Dsmon.stralivc  Geometry  has  been  pursued,  but  for  the  most  part  by 
each  student  independently,  sucli  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  advantages  attendant  on  its  pursuit  are  to  be  realized  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  acquireinoiits  have,  con.sequently,  been  very  various, 
ftx>m  only  a  few  propositions  to  several  books,  according  to  ability  and  pre- 
Tious  attainments.  In  all  cases,  however,  though  not  equally,  the  great 
object  has  been  secured — mental  drillinf^. 

*'Only  the  elements  of  Afgebra  and  iVjg^onomc/ry  have  been  taught,  and 
these  not  systematically.  The  first  has  been  introduced  in  connexion  with 
the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  the  algebraic  formuloD  being 
given  as  the  representatives  of  general  truths.  Trigonometry  has  been 
required  for  the  explanation  of  certain  facts  of  natural  philcsophy,  espe- 
cially those  of  astronomy,  and  has  been  then  introduced. 

'*  Natural  Philosophy. — It  has  been  attempted  to  teach  this  branch  of 
knowledge  so  as  to  combine  the  popular  with  the  scientiAo.  It  has  been 
m»de  popular  by  drawing  the  illustrations  from  those  phenomena  which  are 
arery  day  before  our  eyes ;  and,  fortunately,  the  great  truths  of  physios  are 
almost  always  capable  of  such  illustration.  But  the  merely  popular  has 
been  avoided,  by  directing  attention^  not  only  to  results,  but  to  the  methods 
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by  which  such  results  have  been  obtained.  There  are  some  tni1b%  tf 
eourse,  only  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  higher  mathematics.  These  are 
quite  beyond  our  reach,  and  are  either  entirely  omitted  or  explained  by  tht 
nearest  analogical  approximation.  But  in  numerous  instances,  pOThafi 
most,  the  principle  of  a  method  admits  of  illustration  by  means  of  very 
elementary  mathematical  knowledge.  Thus  the  students  learn,  not  only 
that  the  sun  and  planets  are  at  such  a  distance,  but  the  manner  in  which 
iuch  results  are  obtained  is  given,  and  shown  to  involTe  only  the  saint 
principles  as  are  employed  in  the  simplest  land  surveying. 

^^  Natural  History. — Up  to  the  present  time  only  zoology  has  been  con- 
sidered.. Subsequent  to  the  lectures  on  this  subject,  visits  have  been  mads, 
with  great  advantage,  1o  the  Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens  and  the 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum  containing  the  specimens  of  natural  history. 

^*  In  the  case  of  the  few  students  wlio  remain  with  us  more  than  six 
monklis,  the  afternoons  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  2  to  half- 
past  3,  are  devoted  to  the  further  study  of  mathematics,  original  composi- 
tion, and  Latin.  As  regards  the  latter  subject,  the  progress  made  is  small 
indeed.  It  amounts  to  little  more  than  removing  some  of  the  iuitiatory 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  study  of  a  new  language,  and  showing  the 
student  how  he  may  hereafter  pursue  it  with  the  best  prospect  of  suceesi. 
Yet  slight  as  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  obtained,  it  has  not  been  without 
its  value  as  affording  a  glimpse  into  the  nature  of  language  in  general, 
which  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  individual  who  has  no  acquaintance 
with  any  but  his  own." 

Drawing  and  Music. — Two  whole  evenings  in  every  week,  those  of 
Monday  and  VVedne.sday,  are  devoted  by  the  senior  class  to  drawing ;  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  given  at  the  close  of  every  day  to  singin| 
Tlie  course  adopted  in  the  scheme  of  drawing  lessons  is.  in  the  first  instance, 
to  convey  to  the  students,  in  a  series  of  familiar  explanations,  such  prinoi- 
pies  of  perspective  as  may  bo  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  delineate  cor- 
rectly simple  lines  in  various  positions.  This  is  done  on  the  black  board 
with  chalk  ;  and  when  the  class  has  evinced  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  sudi 
exercises,  our  next  step  is  to  introduce  solid  forms,  involving  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  principles  which  are  then  progressively  laid  down.  Af 
toon  as  practicable,  the  mere  outlines  on  board  are  superseded  by  the  uie 
of  paper,  which  is  continued  to  the  cikI  of  the  course.  The  models  in  use 
in  the  classes  are  the  series  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education ;  and  we  have  also,  as  time  and  the  skill  of  the 
student  would  permit,  introduced  many  simple  objects  for  exercise,  such  tf 
articles  of  furniture. 

The  time  devoted  to  vocal  music  is  necessarily  limited ;  and  the  lessoni 
are  given  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  prevent  interference  with  any  of  the 
more  imjiortant  studies.  The  elementary  lessons  are  based  on  Wilhem'i 
system,  as  improved  by  Mr.  HuUah  ;  but  one  lesson  in  each  week  is  devo- 
ted to  the  practice  of  simple  school -pieces,  published  in  ^^  The  Singing  Mat- 
ter" of  Mr.  W.  E.  Hickson,  which  is  found  to  be  of  considerable  use  id 
creating  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  relieving  the  more  serious  exercises. 

Art  of  Teaching  and  Governing  in  a  School. 

The  theory  of  teaching  and  governing,  is  given  in  a  series  of  leetureson 
pedagogy,  which  are  delivered  every  day  in  the  theatre  of  the  institntio&i 
the  course  running  through  three  months.  Of  these  lectures  the  students 
are  required  to  make  abstracts.  Among  these,  is  a  series  on  mental  phi* 
loeophy  ;  it  being  deemed  of  importance,  that  those  who  have  to  inflaenee 
mind,  through  the  agency  of  mind,  should  know  something  of  its  opera^ 
tions.  Through  these  lectures  the  science  of  education  it  generally  lmde^ 
stood. 
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But  education  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science,  and  as  in  every  other  art,  per* 
fection  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  practice.  This  practice  is  se  ured  by  the 
i^ndance  otall  the  students  in  the  model  school  for  four  hours  and  a  half  du- 
ring each  day.  They  pass,  step  by  step,  through  all  the  parts  of  the  school, 
eommencing  with  the  lowest  draft  of  boys,  and  ending  with  the  charge  of  the 
whole.  During  this  time,  they  are  always  under  obsenration ;  and  when 
•ny  one  manifests  a  want  of  skill  in  teaching  or  government,  he  is  requested 
to  leave  the  draft,  his  error  is  privately  pointed  out  to  him,  and  such  di* 
rections  are  given  as  are  considered  proper  to  obviate  it.  Should  the  error 
be  of  a  kind  likely  to  characterize  more  than  the  individual,  it  is  noted 
down  and  made  the  subject  of  observation  to  all  the  students  when  together 
in  the  theatre. 

The  second  method  of  improving  the  practice  is,  to  assemble  all  the  stu- 
dents in  one  of  the  gallery  claKs-roomR,  and  then  to  require  one  of  them, 
who  has  been  previously  appointed  and  furnished  with  a  subject,  to  give  a 
collective  lesson  to  about  a  hundred  boys.  Every  one  is  then  engaged  in 
noting  down  wliat  he  considers  the  defects  or  merits  of  the  lesson,  embra- 
cing points  of  grammar,  manner,  knowledge,  government,  &c.  At  the 
eonclusion  of  the  lesson,  all  the  teachers  adjourn  to  the  theatre  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  in  turns  give  their  opinions  of  the  lesson.  When  all  have 
finished,  observations  are  made  by  myself,  first  on  the  criticisms  of  the  ob- 
nrvers  and  then  on  the  general  points  of  excellence  or  defect  which  have 
characterized  the  lesson. 

The  third  mode  of  improving  the  practice  is  by  means  of  lessons  given 
by  the  students  in  turn  to  all  the  rest.  The  chief  difference  between  this 
method  and  the  last  is,  that  errors  are  checked  as  they  arise.  There  is  no 
noting  down  deficiencies ;  but  as  soon  as  one  is  observed,  the  teacher  is 
■topped,  the  defect  pointed  out,  and  he  is  at  once  required  to  rectify  it. 
Before  boys,  this  method  would  be  obviously  improper,  as  the  moral  influ- 
CDoe  of  the  teachers  would  be  destroyed  by  it.  But,  among  themselvee, 
it  is  found  to  work  very  amicably.  Indeed,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to 
witness  the  good  temper  with  which  the  criticisms  have  been  all  but  uni- 
Tereally  given  and  received.  On  the  entrance  of  some  students,  the  ob- 
servations have  been  rather  intended  to  show  the  acuteness  of  the  speaker 
than  to  benefit  the  teacher  who  has  given  the  lesson.  But  this  has  soon 
righted  itself,  and  almost  always  withput  the  necessity  of  intervention  on 
my  part. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Conversational  Readings  to  the  whole  of 
tlie  students  on  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  in  a  school,  which  form 
(he  quarter's  course ;  five  being  delivered  on  five  several  days  in  each  of 
twelve  weeks,  three  by  the  Principal,  and  two  by  the  Vice-principal.  The 
first  36  form  the  course  given  by  the  Principal,  and  the  remaining  24,  that 
by  the  Vice-principal.  At  the  commencement  of  each  quarter  these  courses 
are  begun  again. 

1.  On  the  objects  which  a  teacher  Khould  hare  in  riew  in  adopting  his  profesaioa. 
S.  On  the  circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  a  Bchool. 
).  On  nme  of  the  essential  moral  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 

4.  On  the  essential  intellectual  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 

5.  On  the  establishment  of  authority. 

e    On  gaining  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  children. 

7.  On  combination  and  arrangement. 

8.  On  routines  of  instruction  and  formation  of  plans. 
e>  On  the  monitorial  system — its  use  and  abuse. 

1.0.  On  the  selection  of  monitors. 

11.  On  the  traiuinjg  of  monitors. 
'   IS.  On  the  ooUectire  or  simultaneous  system. 
.•43.  On  Um  art  of  teaching  the  elements  of  reading  to  Tery  yoong  oluldnn. 

14.  Idttttraiions  of  the  mode  of  using  the  First  Ijenon  Book. 

15.  On  Tuions  methods  of  teaching  spelling. 

Ml  Oa  Um  mode  of  uaing  the  Second  Latson  BodL 
17.  On  objeot-letsons  for  young  childran. 
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18.  On  tk»  {ntomcatiTe  BysUm,  with  illnttrationi.  .    --    j 

19.  On  analTtic*!  teaching  generally,  with  illuatrationt  from  the  Third 

90.  On  iTnthetioal  teaching ;  illu«trationi  from  the  Third  Leuoa  Book. 

91.  On  the  art  of  reading  with  animation  and  expreuion.  .^  j  ^  .  j.u.i» 
9i.  On  Soriplare  quettiouing,  generally ;  on  Scripture  geography,  asd  mothodt  oi  tMflWgft 
93.  On  teaching  writing. 

91.  On  the  u«e  and  nature  of  numbers. 

95.  Go  teaching  arithmetic. 

96.  On  the  mode  of  u«ing  the  Fourth  Leison  Book. 

97.  On  teaching  geography. 

fti.  Oo  teaching  grammar.  v 

29.  On  teaching  drawing. 

30   On  teaching  tomiI  music.  . 

31.  On  the  philo«ophy  of  the  human  mind  at  appheaUa  to  •dnoatian, 

32.  On  attentiou  and  memory 

33.  On  association. 
31,  On  conce|»tioi. 
33.  On  imagination. 

30.  On  the  principal  writers  on  education. 

37.  On  rewa'^s  and  punishments. 

38.  On  emulation. 

39.  On  common  error*  relating  to  punishments,  and  on  oorporeal  pamanments. 

40.  On  moral  and  religioas  influence  generally.  .„. 

41.  On  the  promotion  of  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  other  TirtaeBiaiBoagahilin^ 
4*2.  On  cleanliness  and  neatness,  kindness  to  animals,  and  gentleness.  ^   . 

43  On  promoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  eiders,  and  general  BBboiMiM  ■ 
authority. 

44.  On  the  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

4.5.  On  the  coarse  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  new  school. 

46.  On  keeping  the  various  registers  of  attendance  and  prepress. 

47.  On  the  ventilation  of  sohool-roonu  and  dwellings. 

45.  On  school  furniture  generally. 

40.  On  some  of  the  circumstances  which  aHect  the  condition  of  the  laboring  olann* 

50.  On  the  elements  of  (>olitical  economy. 

51.  On  machinery  and  its  results. 

52   On  cottage  economy  and  savings'  banks. 

51.  On  the  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  to  the  Committee.       ^^ 

54.  On  the  formation  of  museums  and  collections  of  apparatus,  and  the  management  of  mbM 
libraries. 

55.  On  keeping  up  a  connexion  with  old  scholars. 

56.  On  the  order  in  which  a  teacher  should  attempt  to  accomplish  the  Yarions  okjeets  he  hM>& 
view. 

57    On  school  examinations  generally. 

5S.  On  rJiising  and  filling  a  school.,  and  on  the  circumstances  which  make  a  school  popo^'^ 

50  On  the  various  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  co- operate  with  other  benevolent  eaortS|*M* 
as  temp«*rance  sosieties  and  Sabbath  schools. 

60.  Brief  suramiry  of  the  teacher's  duties  in  school,  out  o/ school,  and  in  relation  to  the  c^ 
dren,  their  parents,  the  Committee,  ar.d  to  society  at  large. 

The  4i  hours  devoted  to  daily  practice  by  the  students  in  the  moni- 
torial labors  of  the  model  school,  with  an  occasional  gallery  lesson,  bu 
already  been  described;  and  several  times  a  week  the  Principal  castf  & 
careful  glance  around  their  drafts,  and  makes  notes  of  the  defects  obsern*' 
ble  in  them,  to  form  the  subject  of  observations  in  the  conversational  iMr 
turc  of  the  evcnins;.  If  the  students  wore  staying,  as  they  ought  to  sttyi 
for  two  years,  instead  of  six  months,  this  amount  of  time  spent  iu  the 
model  school  would  be  in  excess;  and  the  actual  amount  of  valuable  tinn 
devoted  to  its  labors,  is  a  sacrifice  which  challenges  a  vigilant  superin- 
tendence and  an  amount  of  ambulatory  instruction  which  shall  turn  it  to 
the  best  account.  The  practice  in  gallery  teaching  is  necessarily  unfre- 
quent,  where  there  are  only  three  classes  placed  under  it  every  morning  I 
but  over  this,  al.so.  the  same  eye  is  extended  at  like  intervals  :  and  every 
afternoon,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  occurs  the  gallery  lesson,  by  a  student 
teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  Principal  or  the  Vice-principal  and  the  whoto 
body  of  the  students,  expressly  to  form  the  subject  of  mutual  criticims 
and  of  a  final  critique  by  Mr.  Cornwell,  on  adjourning  to  the  theatre  at  4.  !■ 
the  theatre,  after  taking  the  criticisms  of  the  students  on  the  lesson  just  i^ 
livered,  which  seem  generally  to  be  limited  to  the  superficial  defect!  ^ 
grammar,  pronunciation,  or  want  of  order  in  the  gallery,  the  Principsl  ^^^ 
Vice-principal  makes  a  far  more  searching  exposure  of  its  essential  dafe0^ 
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fhieh  ftre  carefully  analyzed ;  and  concladcs  by  throwing  in  the  remarki 
lequired  by  his  miscellaneous  notes  on  the  class  and  gallery  teaching  of 
k»  day.  He  then  proceeds  with  the  conversational  lecture  for  the  day, 
Bto  each  of  which  the  studenl's  limited  period  of  residence  compels  him 
o  throw  a  large  amount  of  instruction,  so  tersely  expressed,  and  yet  so  oon- 
bnaed,  as  to  require  all  the  earnestness  of  the  young  men  at  once  to  seize  and 
uHumilate  it.  No  one,  however,  can  be  present  at  one  of  these  conversa- 
ional  lectures  without  being  struck  by  the  weightiness  of  the  matter  which  it 
lontains,  and  the  aphoristic  vigor  with  which  it  is  endeavored,  not  merely 
o  lay  it  before,  but  to  engrave  it  into  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

The  tenor  of  the  course  may  be  gathered  from  the  results  contemplated 
n  the  following  set  of  queries,  drawn  up  by  the  Principal,  and  contained 
n  the  Society's  ^^  Manual :'' 

Q^€stions  to  test  a  School. 

The  following  questions  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  alike  of  Gom- 
iiittees  and  teachers.  They  indicate  the  points  to  which  a  teacher  should 
tirect  his  attention,  and  the  course  a  Committee  should  take  in  order  to 
laeertain  the  condition  of  a  school.  The  questions  are  supposed  to  be  put 
a  the  teacher : 

Reading:  , 

Do  Ton  defin*  and  limit  the  portion  to  be  read  ?  It  the  portion  assigned  of  such  modtraU 
'mtgtm  as  to  allow  of  it4  being  read  three  or  four  times  ? 

I>o  your  monitors  (^ue^lion  readilj  on  the  lessons  that  hare  been  read? 

Have  yon  the  specimens^  tnodeifj  or  diagrams,  that  are  necessary  to  illustrate  such  leason? 

I>o  you  rest  satisfied  if  one  boy  is  reading  in  the  draft,  or  do  you  itee  that  everg  ehUd  isattuUimt 
rhila  one  is  reading  ?     Do  you  aUo  forbid  the  monitors  approaching  the  boy  who  is  reading,  ijid 

^nir•  him  always  to  stand  wliere  he  has  a  view  of  the  whole  draft  ? 
>o  you  pay  attention  to  the  style ol  reading,  particularly  with  the  elder  boys  ? 
D«  you  correct  a  bad  style  by  haviug  rtxy  familiar  sentences  read  ? 

By  requiring  the  boys  to  tdl  you  something,  to  write  it  down,  and  then  to  read  it  from  tkrir 
mm  wruing  * 

Do  yon  teach  the  meanings  of  words  in  connexion  with  the  reading,  as  found  in  finlsiiccf, 
mthor  than  with  the  spelling  in  which  the  arrangeraents  must  be  arbitrary  ? 
Do  you  point  out  on  the  map  all  the  places  occurring  in  the  lesson  read  ? 
Do  tho  boys  exhibit  seriousness  of  manner  while  rMiding  the  Bible  ? 

Spelling: 

Do  you  sometimes  teach  and  test  spelling  by  the  dictation  of  sentences  to  be  written  ? 
Do  the  elder  boys  sometimes  eopjf  pieces  of  poetry  and  the  exercises  in  grammar,  with  a  viov 
•  improvement  in  xpelling  ? 
Do  you  have  the  more  difficult  words  that  occur  in  your  collective  lessons  spelt  ? 

Interrogation : 

Do  yon  or  your  monitors,  question  on  every  suhjert  taught  ? 
Do  you  occasionally  require  mutual  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  elder  boys  ? 
Does  your  questioning  include  the  three  different  stages  f    1.  During  reading,  the  explanation 
f  maah  words  or  allosioni  as  are  ne^e-isary  to  understanding  the  lesson  ?    2.  After  the  books  are 
I,  with  a  view  to  impressing  the  facts  of  the  lesson  on  the  memory  ?    3.  The  explanation  of 


ho  ttjfmtolosries  of  words  and  the  imparting  such  ineidentai  information  as  is  naturally  asaooi- 
ttiwithit? 

Do  you  avoid  indefinite  questions,  and  such  as  by  admitting  of  only  *'  Ves!"  or  "No!**  ta- 
■HfBgie  guessing  ? 

Meriting  : 

Aft  the  books  kept  clean,  free  from  blots,  and  without  the  comers  being  turned  down  ?  * 
Do  yon  furnish  the  boys  with  ^od  copies,  avoiding  those  which  have  improper  contractions  ? 
Have  you  a  black  board  on  which  you  write  in  chalk  a  copy  for  the  lower  boys  who  are  unablo 
•  writ*  ? 

/iritkmetic  : 

Do  yon  teach  arithmetic  by  the  black  board  ?    Have  you  one  in  each  draft  ? 

Do  yon  in  teaching  arithmetic  commence  with  and  constantly  refer  to  sensible  oijuts  f 

An  the  numbers  tn  your  /over  classes  always  those  of  little  vniue  7 

Do  Tou  invariably  insist  on  every  number  being  read  to  ascertain  whether  its  value  is  undtr- 


Do  yonr  monitors  qussUem  at  every  step  in  the  prooesa  of  a  sum  ?    e.  g.    Why  do  yon  eairy 
■Aj  ooo  when  yon  borrow  ten  ? 
Alo  the  tsrms  and  marks  explained  ?    e,g.     fFkat  do  £.s.d,  wuan  7    Why  is  the  ml*  ooUid 
■timnnd  subtraction  ?    What  are  these   *'marks  "  used  for  ? 


lie  fceelB  aay  be  k^t  sssooth  by  tying  thesB  wf  between  two  pieces  of  bosid. 
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DoyonooniiMt  the  book  knoirl6dfl;e  of  Um  mora  advaiMed  bort  with  the  obJMta  arannd  tha«!  ikf. 
What  u  the  quantity  of  timber  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  whose  height  and  rirth,  both  at  the  root  tad 
part  where  it  branohesoff.  hare  been   meaeared  hj  thenuelvea?    Tie  number  of  calkM  lb 


■ohool  water-butt  will  hold  ?    The  oontenU  of  a  field,  whoee  shape  and  lidei  thmj  tMM  m 
tained? 

Ctrammar: 

Do  fon  explain  eyerr  definition,  rule,  kc.  before  allowin|c  the  bore  to  commit  them  to  i 

Do  joa  maJu  your  boys  understand  that  language  determines  grammar,  and  not  giammer  ka* 

fuage  ?    That  the  rules  of  grammar  are  only  the  recognized  usiages  of  language  ?        . 
In  explaining  the  etymologies  of  words  are  yoi^  extremely  careful  to  give  the  right  fuatmrn 

and  ierwUiuAum*  of  the  roots  ? 

Oeogr^kf : 

Bo  you  teach  the  physical  features  of  any  district  first  ? 

Do  Ton  make  the  boys  aoqoainted  with  their  own  neigkkorkood  and  eewUrf  before  attendlBfti 
more  distant  parts  ? 

Have  you  a  map  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  school  ? 

In  commencing  geography  do  you  require  the  boys  to  make  a  map  of  the  play-ground,  or  WM 
well-known  part  f    Do  you  explain  latitude  and  longitude  by  a  reference  to  this  map  ? 

Do  you  require  the  boys  occasionally  to  point  towards  the  place  under  consideiation  ?  Ut> 
When  Dublin  has  been  pointed  out  on  the  map,  do  you  say,  Jfow  paint  to  Vublin  itaeiff 

Drawing : 

Do  yon  commence  with  chalk  drawing  on  the  black  b^ard  ? 

Are  your  monitors  so  proficient  as  to  U;  able  to  aketch  off  any  object  illustratiTa  of  their  loiaaa. 

Collective  Teadiing: 

Do  you  abstain  from  teaching  collectively  thoM  subjects  which  depend  for  their  improvsaMBt 
on  the  amount  of  individual  practice^  as  reading,  spelling,  jcc? 

Do  you  test  the  eficiencjf  of  your  collective  teaching  by  individual  questions  f 

Do  you  sometimes  require  the  elder  boys  to  make  a  written  i^tract  of  their  lessoiiT  b  w> 
looked  over  with  a  yiew  to  the  spelling  among  other  things  ? 

Do  you  make  use  of  elipses  f  the  numher  varying  invervely  as  the  age  of  the  child? 

Are  your  collective  lessona  to  the  wW«  school  especially  devoted  to  subjects  oonnrcted  with 
manners,  morals  and  religion  7  Do  tho»e  to  the  younger  bov»  relate  to  the  various  familiar  ob^ 
jaota,  utensils,  and  operations  about  them  ?  Are  tho«e  to  tlie  elder  boys  given  systamatiesilf' 
t.«.  Is  each  lesson  part  of  a  system  of  knowledge  ? 

Is  your  collective  teaching  eispecially  characterized  by  simplicity  both  of  language  and  iUotli*' 
tion,  and  by  animationt  * 

Ia  using  numbers  do  you  make  them  intelligible  by  referring  them  to  knoton  stamdards  1  *^t' 
If  you  were  stating  that  soma  trees  are  near  ^^  feet  high,  would  you  say  that  they  were  twieai 
three  or  four  times,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  high  aa  some  well-known  object? 

Monitors : 

Do  you  devote  an  hour  a  day  specially  to  the  training  of  your  monitors  ? 

Is  it  your  prime  object  in  this  training  to  give  your  monitors  the  art  of  teachings  txiA  def^ 
make  the  impartation  of  knowledge  subMrvient  to  this  ? 

Do  you  train  every  monitor  in  the  very  lessons  he  has  to  teach  ? 

Is  the  mass  of  your  school  employed  in  some  quiet  exercise,  as  writing,  while  yon  are  aagafM 
with  the  monitors  ? 

Have  you  a  good  ^neral  monitor  to  whom  yon  can  intrust  the  maas  of  the  school  daring  T'*' 
training  of  the  monitors  f 

Do  you  require  the  same  monitor  to  teach  the  same  lesson  that  he  may  be  thoroughly  oompatiBt 
to  that  lesson  ? 

Have  you  a  douUe  set  of  monitors,  that  while  one  set  is  teaching  the  other  is  learning  ? 

Do  you  from  time  to  time,  add  to  your  monitor's  class,  to  act  aa  auzUiaries,  in  the  abaanot* 
the  regular  monitors,  such  boys  as  you  deem  likely  to  be  suited  to  the  otfioe  ? 

Do  you  associate  with  the  office  of  monitor  as  many  pleasing  circumstances  as  yon  can  ? 

Do  you  pay  them  ?  Have  they  as  such  the  use  of  the  schooflibrary  ?  Do  you  treat  them  ^|* 
marked  consideration  ?     Do  you  occasionally  accompany  them  in  little  excursions,  to  i^aoas  la 

Jour  neighborhood  distinguished  in  history,  or  for  beautiful  scenery,  or  to  moseums,  gardaafc 
;c.  7  ^    , 

Do  you  impresa  on  your  monitors  that  they  should  correct  no  mistake  till  they  have  aaowtatf** 
that  none  of  the  boys  in  their  draft  can  ?    Do  you  exemplify  this  in  your  own  teaching  ? 

Discipline : 

Is  order  the  kabit  of  your  school  ? 

Have  you  perrect  auietness  during  writing? 

Do  you  drill  your  boys  oocasionally,  with  a  view  to  securing  habits  of  prompt  obedience  ? 

Do  you  have  the  movements  to  and  from  the  desks  made  in  an  orderly  way  ?  Do  yoa  S***''^ 
have  the  tables  repeated  or  sung  simultaneously  at  this  time  ?  Do  yon  eometiaies  have  Vi 
movemenu  made  with  perfect  quietness,  as  a  means  of  diacipUue  ?  Are  all  the  fcxereiaaa  «••• 
ducted  as  ouietly  as  is  consistent  with  the  full  development  of  the  powers  of  the  ohiidrBn? 

Do  you  have  all  tho<e  subjects  which  depend  for  their  improvement  upon  ^r«cf  iea,  auoh  u"*'' 
ing,  spelling,  &e..  taught  indioidually  7 

la  every  exercise  conducted  under  observation^  that  the  boya  may  feel  that  any  inattaDtiflB  ^ 
disorder  ia  certain  of  detection  ? 

*  Mtny  of  the  pefaits  sufitcHed  hrre  sre  at  important  fn  eooncsion  with  other  kinds  of  teechfaig  as  iasrfi» 
thre ;  Intt  at.  the  evils  of  acglectiiic  them  would  be  increased  in  vroeettioa  to  the  aHabar  tafoitkb  it  hi*"* 
teesBod  advisable  to  throw  U»  under  thb  hesd.  '    ' 
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MtM  0B the 4kiidrtm  ttt  mil  timu  MmmUing  to i»,nd  mwi^iiwfar  daimg  itt 
IW  foa'^baUin  from  giving  a  second  command  till  tbe jCrjie  has  been  obeyed  ? 
90  yoa  abetain  from  edUing  Mit,  except  on  puite  necessary  occasions  ? 

Ia  stopping  or  directing  the  whole  school,  do  you  gire  your  commands  so  lond  aa  to  1m  hMurd  Vf 
B,  and  no  louder  1 
An  yon  »trict.  -vnthout  being  tnttt  t 

V  yoa  find  the  general  discipline  becoming  at  all  lax,  do  you  hare  those  ezaraiaM  whidl  tn 
■art  iianlty,  gene  through  as  yoa  wish  them,  a/ttr  the  regular  «cAm/  k»ur»  I 

Uaiitt  of  tkt  School  : 

la  your  room  clean  t 

Do  you  have  it  well  swept^  and  duoted  every  day  ? 

Do  you  see  all  the  school  furniture  put  in  its  proper  place,  before  you  leave  the  ■oho<d>roomt 

la  your  room  well  tentilaUd  f 

Do  the  boys  exhibit  tmbdned  and  fentle  mannero  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  ? 

An  the  boys  generally  clean  in  their  persont  and  dreoa  ? 

Do  you  carefully  prevent  idling  about  the  school,  or  in  or  near  the  gates,  ko.y  or  in  the  play* 
jo«nd  f 

An  your  boys  ordrrty  and  reopeetful  to  their  superiors? 

Do  you  discourage  talo'telling^  except  in  reference  to  very  serious  faults  ? 

Do  you  keep  your  drafts  of  about  a  uniform  «tze,  not  less  than  nine,  nor  more  than  twelve  ? 

Do  you  take  care  that  boys  of  thA  same  class  are  of  about  the  same  attainmonU,  and  in  a  col- 
•etive  lesson  of  tlie  same  mental  eapaeity  7 

Have  you  the/oret  of  the  drafts  distinctly  marked  on  the  floor,  by  cutting  into  it,  painting  it, 
r  letting  a  wire  into  it  ? 

Examinations : 

Have  you  otated  pcriodo  of  czcmtJuUM*,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  the  competent  to  hi|^Mr 

Do  the  children  4:ii0U*  theite  neriodsy  that  they  may  work  with  a  view  to  them  ? 
An  the  intervaU  between  these  periods  of  such  moderate  length  in  a  child**  estimation^  as  to 
■Aoonce  his  exertions  ? 

Have  the  parents  any  means  of  knowing  when  their  children  are  advanced? 
Rave  you  an  evening  examination,  at  least  once  a  year,  for  the  parents  and  friends  of  tho  ehil* 

Cfeneral : 

Do  you  require  every  error  to  be  corrected  by  the  boy  making  tf,  after  it  has  been  oorreotod  by 
■odior  ? 

la  every  matter  explained  before  it  is  committed  to  memory  ? 

Do  you  keep  up  your  connexion  with  the  old  ackotars,  by  occasional  meetings,  or  in  any  other 
rar?     Are  they  allowed  the  use  of  the  school  library  ? 

Do  your  children  love  you  ?  Have  you  a  strong  sympathy  for  children,  and  pleasure  in  thoir 
ompany  ? 

Is  your  teaching  intellectuall  Do  the  children  really  understand  yrhaX  they  are  learning?  Do 
wn  make  every  subject  taught  a  meams  of  intellectual  development  f 

Do  your  children  come  to  ach(M>l  rfgularljf  and  in  time  ? 

Do  you  give  time  and  attention  to  subjects  according  to  their  relative  importance  t  t.  g.  Rea- 
linf  above  every  thing,  the  history  and  circumstances  of  your  own  town  or  locality  in  preihr- 
■os  to  more  distant  parts  ? 

Do  you  rather  aim  at  giving  the  boys  9,  good  acquaintance  with  a/r«  subjects,  than  a  very  so^ 
itrfloial  acquaintance  with  many  ? 

\  questioning  1 
school  payments  7 
,  or  do  you  repeat  and  ro- 

il the  question  till  the  matter  is  understood  bjf  aU7    Do  you  impress  this  maxim  uponyoor 
DMiitors,  that  aU  teaching  is  for  the  whole  class  7 

Model  School. 
The  "  Boys'  School  '^  connected  with  this  establishment  probably  stands 
miivalled  in  England,  as  a  model  of  order  and  discipline,  and  of  the  col- 
leetive  instruction  of  a  largo  number  of  children  on  the  monitorial  system, 
[t  is  composed  of  760  boys,  from  the  age  of  six  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
fean.  The  re^stcr  is  always  full,  and  the  attendance  is  regular  and 
punctual,  (averaging  daily  700.)  although  the  children  are  gathered  from 
a|e  of  the  poorest  neighborhoods  of  the  city.  The  school  is  not  free,  (ex- 
cept when  there  are  more  than  two  from  the  same  family,)  and  yet  being 
lOod,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  in  advance  the  fee  of  2d.  per  week. 
Oil  account  of  the  large  number  of  classes  into  which  the  school  is  diyided 
Bm  normal  pupils  enjoy  unrivalled  opportunities,  both  of  observation  and 
pffUtioe  fit  the  method  of  instruction  pursued,  which  are  not  excluaiyely 
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monitorial,  but  a  mixed  system  of  tho  monitorial  and  simultanoont,  in 
which,  however,  the  monitorial  is  the  ground- work  of  the  whole. 

Female  Department  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  admission,  conditions,  organization  and  instroc- 
tion  of  this  department  are  substantial  ly  the  same  as  those  in  the  male  depart- 
ment. The  immediate  class  instruction  and  practice  are  conducted  under  fe- 
male teachers,  while  the  pupils  of  this  department  attend  daily  in  the  theatre, 
or  lecture  ball  on  the  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching  given  to  the  young  men. 
In  addition  to,  or  modification  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  young  men, 
the  female  Normal  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching  needle- 
work; in  the  best  method  of  training  girls  to  household  duties;  and  evpt- 
cially  in  those  methods  of  communicating  religious  knowledge^  which, 
under  the  blc^;8ing  of  God,  are  most  likely  not  only  to  make  the  young 
acquainted  with,  and  interested  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  to  bring  them 
practically  under  the  influence  of  its  sacred  truths. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  Report  describes  a  peculiar  practice  of  the  Model 
Girls'  School: — 

Nor  must  I  omit  from  express  notice  the  perfect  sj-stcm  of  industrial 
instruction  in  needlcworl:,  and  the  economy  of  clothing,  through  which 
tlie  whole  school  is  passed.  Tho  outline  of  it  given  in  the  Society's 
*•  Manual  of  tho  System  of  Teaching  in  the  Model  Girls'  School."  is  no 
paper  theory,  but  a  simple  description  of  a  well-ordered  and  vigorous  set 
of  classes,  embracing  the  whole  school,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  every 
morning.  '•  When  at  needlework  the  children  are  seated  at  dcsk.s,  arranged 
in  classes,  according  to  their  proficiency.  The  firat  or  lowest  class  is 
seated  further  from  the  platform,  and  the  others,  in  numerical  order,  iu 
front  of  it.  The  number  of  cla.sses  depends  on  the  different  kinds  of  work 
taught  in  the  school,  each  kind  occupying  a  separate  class.  The  number 
in  general  use  is  1 1 .  From  the  higher  classes  the  best  workers  are  selected 
for  monitors;  two  arc  appointed  forcach  class.  One  instructs  for  one  week, 
whilst  the  other  is  at  work  under  the  direction  of  her  monitor  ;  consequently 
each  superintends  thecla.ss  and  works  alternately ;  and  each  monitor  contin- 
ues at  the  same  desk  until  she  is  appointed  monitor  to  a  higher  class.  Kvcry 
girl  continues  to  sit  at  the  same  desk  while  she  remains  in  the  cla». 
There  are  also  two  platform  monitors,  who  alternately  superintend  and 
work  one  week.  Bnt  all  tho  monitors  of  cla.*iscs,  anil  the  girls  under  their 
care,  are  under  the  superintendence  of  tho  general  monitor.  Every  Friday 
morning  the  girls  are  allowed  to  bring  their  own  work. 

The  children  in  the  higher  classes  are  provided  with  lap-bags,  made  of 
brown  holland.  These  are  marked  1,2,  3.  &c.,  for  as  many  as  the  dwk 
contains.  The  number  of  tho  desk  is  also  marked  upon  them;  thus  f  si?* 
nifics  that  the  bag  belongs  to  the  tifth  girl  in  the  eighth  desk.  Before  the 
children  take  their  scats,  the  bags  arc  placed  by  the  platform  monitor  on 
the  class  monitor's  desks,  and  by  them  given  to  their  girls.  The  claims  work 
ind  all  garments  in  hand,  are  collected  by  the  class  monitors,  and  placed 
ou  the  ends  of  the  desks  ready  for  the  platform  monitor  to  deliver  to  the 
mistress.  The  monitor  of  each  desk  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  scissora, 
thrcad-papor,  needlc-ca.se,  and  a  bag  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  impl** 
mcnts  that  belong  to  her  desk.  They  are  also  supplied  with  a  few  thimblei 
and  needles,  for  which  they  are  responsible  to  tho  platform  monitor.  Th® 
children  in  tho  lower  cla.s.ses  use  colored  cotton  for  the  class  work,  aa  ^ 
renders  the  stitches  more  con.spicu6us,  and  consequently  facilitates  general 
inspection.  It  also  excites  an  interest,  as  the  promise  of  a  choice  of  soiBa 
pretty  color  is  a  strong  inducement  to  a  ohild  to  perform  lier  work  neatly 

At  tho  time  assigned  for  closing  the  labor  of  the  moniing  reading  draft<i 
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a  quarter  past  10  o'clook,  tho  general  monitor  rings  tho  bell  as  a 
Tor  the  buRiness  of  the  drafls  to  cease ;  and,  after  a  pause,  the  corn- 
is  giren  for  tlie  girls  to  turn  to  tlic  right  or  to  the  left,  as  the  order 
u  The  order  is  then  given,  and  the  whole  of  the  children  walk  in 
along  the  passage  round  the  school,  and  each  girl,  as  she  comes  to 
.  of  it,  steps  in  behind  the  desk  to  which  she  belongs,  and  goes  to 
per  place  at  the  desk.  £ach  monitor  does  the  same,  taking  her 
t  tho  head  of  the  desk.  >  Each  child  being  now  opposite  to  her  own 

command  is  given  to  take  their  seats,  which  they  do  instantly. 
gnal  is  now  given  for  the  monitors  to  distribute  the  bags,  after 
hey  return  to  their  seats,  and  another  signal  is  given  for  each  girl  to  tie 
a  bag  to  the  desk  before  her.  A  signal  is  again  given  for  the  moni- 
examine  their  girls'  hands  to  see  if  they  are  clean,  and  that  each  is 
d  with  a  needle  and  thimble.  The  platform  monitor  now  supplieni 
MB  monitors  with  any  additional  work  they  may  require  for  their 
''hich  the  class  monitors  give  out;  also  a  needleful  of  cotton  to  each 
.nd  then  return  to  their  seats.  A  command  is  now  given  for  the 
ichool  to  show  work,  that  is,  to  hold  it  up  in  their  left  hand  to  see 
sh  is  furnished  with  work.  The  bell  is  then  rung,  each  child 
>wn  her  work  and  immediately  begins ;  and  the  monitors  pass  down 
Ic8  to  instruct  them.  When  a  child  wants  work  she  holds  up  her 
id  as  an  intimation  to  her  monitor,  who  steps  forward  and  supplier 
r  a  monitor  wants  a  fresh  supply  she  makes  a  like  signal  to  the 
II  monilor.  When  a  girl  wants  thread  she  holds  up  her  right  hand, 
monitor  supplies  her.  If  a  monitor  wants  a  fresh  supply  she  makes  a 
pial  to  t!io  platform  monitor.  At  half  past  1 1  o'clock  the  mistress 
es  the  ^-Drk  of  eacli  child;  those  who  merit  rewards  have  a  ticket, 
OHO  who  have  been  careless  and  inattentive  forfeit  one,  or  are 
I  after  school. 

,  quarter  before  12  the  bell  rings  for  the  girls  to  show  work,  and 
litors  to  pass  down  the  desks  and  collect  the  needles  and  thimbles. 
)r  is  then  given  for  the  children  to  put  the  class  work  into  the  bags, 

I  monitors  to  collect  all  articles  in  hand,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
n  monitor,  who  takes  them  to  the  platform.  The  monitors  then 
leir  seats.  The  order  is  now  given  to  untie  bags,  when  each 
nties  her  own;  a  second  order  is  given  to  take  them  off ;  and  a 
)  fold  them  up.  Kach  child  folds  her  own  neatly,  with  tho  number 
,  places  it  on  the  desk  before  her,  and  puts  her  hands  behind  her. 

II  then  rings  for  the  monitors  to  collect  bags,  which  they  do,  placing 
ne  on  the  other  in  order;  they  then  put  them  neatly  into  the  bag 
Dg  to  their  desk;  also  their  scissors,  tii  read -papers,  needles  and 
«.  Tho  monitors  are  then  ordered  to  the  platform  with  their  bags, 
;hey  deliver  them  to  the  platform  monitor.  They  then  return  to 
sats.  and  the  report  of  the  good  and  inattentive  girls  is  read  ahud 
monitor-general;  the  good  receive  tickets,  and  the  negligent  must 
orfeit  tickets  or  stay  in  after  school  hours.  As  soon  as  the  reports 
3n,  all  tho  diildrcn  arc  exercised  out  of  their  seats,  to  stand  each 
I  to  her  own  slate,  with  her  hands  behind  her.  A  signal  is  given 
girls  to  turn,  when  they  are  dismissed  in  order,  one  class  following 
)r  in  a  lino  along  the  sides  of  the  school.'' 

ha  details  of  the  instruction  in  each  class,  I  must  refer  you  to  the 
al."  Tho  first  class  is  for  hemming,  in  two  divisions,  one  composed 
I  who  have  not  learned  to  fix  a  hem,  and  who  arc  taught  on  waste 
LI  being  less  expensive  than  linen  or  cotton,  and  answering  the 
just  as  well ;  and  a  second,  in  which  they  practice  hemming  on 
of  calico.    Tho  second  class,  also  in  two  divudons,  ia  for 
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•owing  and  felling,  and  running  and  felling ;  first  diviBion  leaminir  to  fix 
their  work  in  paper,  and  the  second  to  execute  it.    Thw  third  clasf  is  for 
drawing  threads  and  stitching;  the  fourth  for  gathering  and  fixing  gathers; 
the  fifth,  for  button-holes ;  the  sixth,  for  making  buttons  and  sewing  thdm 
on  ]  the  seventh,  for  herring-bone  stitching ;  the  eighth,  for  darnin    ;  the 
ninth,  for  making  tucks,  and  whipping ;  and  the  tenth,  for  marking.     The 
eleventh  is  the  finishing  class.     There  is  at  present  no  knitting  or  i   ..  -*)§ 
class ;  and  fancy  work  is  expressly  excluded  and  discouraged. 
.  ^^As  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  children,  as  soon  as  they  have  }c    ..  il 
to  work,  should  be  employed  iu  something  useful,  this  class  compriv         > 
girls  who  have  passed  through  the  preceding,  and  are  here  enga 
making  and  completing  garments.     The  children  in  this  class  are  ta^ ,  ^ 
economy  in  purchasing,  cutting  out,  and  repairing  various  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel ;  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  waste  occasioned  by  i^t 
want  of  proper  consideration  and  exactness  iu  domestic  arrangements,  an^ 
the  miseries  frequently  produced  hy  mismanagement  and  inattention.     Ii\^ 
order  to  impress  upon  their  minds  this  useful  branch  of  female  instruction, 
they  are  interrogated,  in  various  ways,  on  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
When  the  teacher  proposes  a  question,  she  waits  until  each  child  in  the 
class  has  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  an  answer,  according  to  the 
knowledge  she  possesses.     She  then  comments  upon  each  of  these  answers 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  the  children  to  decide  which  is  the  most  suitable 
course.     To  assist  the  teachers  in  these  exercises,  they  are  furnished  with 
a  few  examples  of  questions  and  answers,  which  they  may  carry  out  to  a 
much   greater  extent.''     These   also  will   be   found   in  the  "  Manual," 
together  with  engraved  patterns  for  cutting  out  the  commonest  garments. 
The  highest  industrial  section  of  the  school  forms  in  fact  a  class  for  collec- 
tive teaching  of  the  most  practical  and  improving  kind,  including  as  many 
ideas  on  household  management  generally  as  can  be  conveyed.     Specimens 
of  needlework,  made  up  in  portfolios  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  above  classes,  are  sold  at  the  Society's  Depository ;  and 
the  beautiful  patterns  of  every  variety  of  garment,   made  up  in  tissue 
paper  by  the  finishing  class  against  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  are 
quite  little  works  of  art. 

The  propriety  and  industry  exliibited  throughout  these  industrial  classes 
is  as  perfect  as  their  system  ;  and  a  student  teacher  in  each  class  has  the 
advantage  of  co-operating  in,  and  doing  as  much  as  she  can  of,  the  work 
of  superintending  each  successive  class,  from  the  lowest  upwards;  the 
sewing  classes,  in  this  respect,  presenting  no  peculiarity  distinguishing  them 
from  those  devoted  to  other  exercises.  The  discipline  and  moral  tone  of 
this  school  present  throughout  a  standard  well  worthy  of  its  exemplar 
character.  It  has  a  library  of  above  250  carefully  selected  volumes, 
besides  a  small  library  of  reference  for  its  monitors.  Great  advantage,  too, 
must  arise  from  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  children  being  retained 
in  connexion  with  the  institution  until  a  riper  age.  and  even  then  not  giving 
up  their  intercourse  with  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  department  is  a  family  as 
much  as  a  school ;  and  no  higher  praise  can  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

Art  of  Teaching  and  Governing  a  ScJiool. 
Three  hours  and  a  half  each  day  are  devoted  by  the  female  students  to 
practice  in  monitorial  or  gallery  teaching  in  the  Girls'  Model  School;  and 
m  alternate  weeks  another  hour  and  a  half  is  given  daily,  by  each  of  the 
two  classes,  to  the  practical  labors  of  the  needlework  drafts.  At  the  cloee 
of  the  afternoon's  gallery  lesson,  they  all  adjourn  to  the  theatre,  on  the 
back  seats  of  which  they  take  their  places  to  hear  the  criticism  ou  the 
gallery  lesson  which  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  young  men,  followed  by 
the  lecture  on  ^^  pedagogy"  for  the  day,  in  the  course  already  described. 
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AlUw  '^ritioism  of  the  afternoon's  gallery  teaching,  and  of  the  draft  teaehr 
ii^  lor  the  dayj;*^  in  the  model  girls'  school,  is  taken  on  the  opening 
tf  th^  eyening  classes.  It  is  conducted  with  some  spirit,  and  the 
jgf'ludiiiiL  reroaMu  of  the  normal  school  teacher.  Miss  Drew,  are  exceed- 
i^fir  ;|kmte  and  judicious.  A  weekly  conversational  lecture  occupies 
tW^  •  -urs  of  evety  Saturday  morning,  and  is  given  by  the  experienced  super- 
ik  '«4nt,  Mrs.  Mac  Rae,  to  the  whole  of  the  female  student  teachers, 
m  ''\  at  their  needlework  in  the  gallery.  The  following  are  the  he&ds  of 
%  •     Mmt : — 

p.y^  Um  Tarioai  motires  for  entering  on  the  profession  of  a  teacher. 
*       v^  some  of  the  essential  moral  t^ualifications  of  a  teacher. 
^4j.JU'6n  the  selection  of  monitors. 
',«4.  On  organising  a  new  school. 
0.  On  training  monitors. 

f.  On  teaching  the  rlemenU  of  reading,  with  illustratious  of  the  method  of  xuing  tkt  Fisal 
won  Book. 

7.  On  the  rarious  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  with  illustrations. 

8.  On  training  suitable  monitors  to  as<ust  in  teaching  needlework. 
§.  On  teaching  arithmetic. 

10.  On  domestic  economy  and  orderly  habits. 

11.  On  school  fumitare,  and  the  order  of  a  school-room. 

15.  On  the  cleanliness  of  a  school-room,  and  Tentiiation. 
19.  On  the  duties  of  monitors. 
14.  On  the  Tarions  offices  in  the  schooL 

16.  On  improving  an  old  school. 
lA.  On  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  monitors. 

17.  On  the  duties  of  a  teacher  to  the  committee,  and  to  the  parents  of  th«  diildren. 

18.  On  a  week's  occupation  in  the  model  school,  and  the  advantages  of  cultivating  a  apmt  of 


These  lessons  of  the  superintendent,  applying  all  which  the  students 
learning  in  the  normal  school,  to  the  circumstances  into  which  they  are 
•bout  to  be  introduced,  are  highly  interesting,  vividly  instructive,  and  im- 
iNied  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  Drawing  from  the  experiences  of  a 
fatck  and  refined  perception,  they  embody  indeed  practical  lessons  of  adhe- 
miee,  to  unfailing  truth  and  untiring  patience,  from  which  others  than 
teaehers  might  profit.  The  following  is  the  Examination  Paper  on  the  Art 
of  Teaching  and  Governing  in  a  School,  answered  by  Ann  Inglefield,  25th 
Mareh,  1837: — 

1.  How  will  a  teacher  best  establish  her  authority  in  a  school  ? — By  firmness,  joined  with  kind* 
■tMS  of  manner  and  impartiality  in  ail  her  conduct ;  giving  her  commands  clearly  and  definitely; 
•XMCting  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  ;  let  the  children  see  that  principle  governs  her  conduct: 
^  with  good  mformation  and  a  pleasing  manner  of  communicating,  are  not  likely  tufail  of  suo> 
■•in  establishing  the  authority  of  a  teacher  in  her  school. 

8.  What  wilt  especially  demand  your  vigilance  in  giving  a  collective  lesson  ? — That  the  atten* 
on  of  the  children  be  kept  alive  by  the  interesting  information  and  manner  of  the  teacher;  that 
tiM  snpervision  be  constant,  and  the  order  preserved. 

8.  How  will  you  endeavor  to  have  ^ood  monitor!  ? — By  efficient  training  and  interesting  them 
Ib  tli0  work,  imparting  to  them  superior  information,  and  reposing  confidence  in  them  when  found 
wrthy. 

4.  State  some  of  the  uses  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  of  the  defects  which  may  be  indulnd 
wmin  it  ? — A  greater  number  of  children  can  be  instructed  at  one  time  than  by  one  individual. 

The  monitors  acauire  the  art  of  communicating  the  information  they  gain  :  they  must  be  ex- 
amples to  their  dralts ;  and  by  these  means  they  are  likely  to  prove,  as  they  grow  up,  more  useful 
Members  of  society 

The  defect  would  arise  from  the  mistress  indulging  self-ease  and  neglecting  her  monitors,  or 
ymnnt  too  much  of  the  school  duties  to  them. 

6.  How  will  you  endeavor  to  get  good  reading  in  a  school  ?->By  attending  to  the  punctuation, 
iBwhasis.  rising  and  falling  inflection,  aspirates  and  non-aspirates,  and  tones  of  the  voice. 

C.  What  will  demand  esjpecial  attention  in  the  arithmetic  clodses? — That  the  children  perfectly 
WBdervtand  the  rules  and  their  uses. 

7>  How  will  you  convey  to  children  the  first  notions  of  geography  ? — By  illustration,  as  desori- 

iiig  the  earth  by  an  orange. 

a  What  powers  of  the  mind  should  an  object  lesson  be  directed  to  cultivate  ?— Observation, 
■llMitiMi,  reflection. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  combination  of  advantages  greater  than  that 
aiyoyed  by  the  student  teachers  in  the  female  department  of  thiti  institution, 
ineluding,  as  it  does,  the  animated  and  faithful  instruction  of  the  principal 

21 
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teacher  of  the  normal  school  and  the  vioe-principal  of  the  oompftideB 
department,  the  lectures  on  teaching  and  governing  in  a  school,  deUvered 
to  the  students  in  both  departments  by  the  principal  and  vice-principal  of 
the  normal  school  for  young  men,  an  admirable  model  school,  and  the 
faithful  counsels  conveyed  by  the  superintendent  in  her  daily  management 
and  weekly  addresses.  The  effect  of  this  combination  is  indeed  very 
marked,  if  tbe  superior  activity  and  orderliness  of  mind  shown  by  the 
senior  over  the  junior  section,  during  my  presence  in  the  school,  afford  any 
fair  measure  of  its  amount.  Considering  however,  that  the  female  students, 
thougli  as  much  instructed  as  the  male  students,  and  possessed  of  superior 
manners,  are  yet  not  generally  equal  to  them  in  physical  resources,  and  in 
the  enthusiastic  energy  which  brings  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  latter 
into  the  field  of  instruction,  it  is  not  less  to  be  regretted  in  their  case  than 
in  the  male  department,  that  the  young  teachers  have  not  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  longer  stay  to  strengthen  their  acquirements,  their  capacities  of 
teaching,  and,  I  might  even  add,  their  general  character,  before  they  enter 
upon  the  arduous  duties  of  their  very  responsible  situations.  The  time  of 
their  stay  is  far  too  short  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  in  these 
respects ;  although  the  means  provided  are,  I  sincerely  believe,  sufficient, 
with  God's  blessing,  to  render  them  able,  modest,  and  Christian  teachers. 
Among  the  circumstances  incidentally  conducive  to  this  result,  I  would 
recall  especial  attention  to  the  fair  proportion  of  pupil  teachers  to  be  found 
in  the  model  school,  at  the  head  of  the  monitor's  class,  giving  a  moral 
firmness,  as  well  as  intellectual  strength,  to  its  organization,  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  student  teachers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ex^oy  the 
further  advantage  of  the  head  teachers  of  the  normal  and  model  schooU 
themselves  daily  superintending,  correcting,  and  teaching  in  the  classes. 

It  is  a  leading  object  in  the  management  of  this  institution  to  train  up  a 
race  of  teachers  who  shall  not  only  elevate  the  office  by  the  respectability 
of  their  attainments,  but  adorn  it  by  the  fervor  of  their  poetry.  Each 
candidate  is  presented,  on  admission,  with  a  copy  of  the  following  hinta, 
accompanying  the  regulations  to  which  he  will  be  expected  to  attend  : 

I.  Let  your  mind  frequently  and  seriously  revert  to  the  oBJKCTt  which  are  to  be  obtmiHti 
ky  your  residence  in  the  Soeiety^s  House. — You  hare  at  once  to  aoquire  and  to  commonkatt, 
to  learn  and  to  teach,  to  govern  and  to  submit  to  government ;  and  you  have  to  do  this,  not  inrt- 
lation  to  one  mind  only,  but  to  many  mind«, — of  diiforent  quality,  ander  Tarying  circamstaBOMi 
—as  an  exemplar,  and  as  lubordinate  to  others.     You  have  MUCU  to  do.     Therefore— 

II.  Redeem  ynur  Time. — Do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  attend  regularly  and  diligently  to  4^ 
pointed  ntudiea^  but  improve  the  intervals  of  time  which  will  necessarily  elapse  between  these  ttatei 
employments.  Secure  the  minutes,  for  minutes  compose  hours.  Ten  minates,  diligently  im- 
proved every  day,  will  amount  to  an  hour  in  the  course  of  a  week ;  and  au  hour  thus  ivdeemed 
every  day,  will  be  equal  in  value  to  no  small  portion  of  a  year. 

III.  Cultivate  Habits  of  Order. — Avoid  negli^nce  in  personal  appearance.  Be  always  neat 
and  clean  in  your  apparel.  Let  thoM  pursuits  which  are  most  important  in  reference  to  yoar  ex- 
pected engagements  receive  the  greatest  share  of  your  attention  ;  and  never  suffer  the«e  to  be  in- 
terruptiHl  or  Rup«r8eded  by  others  of  a  more  general  nature.  Do  not  allow  levity  aiid  trifling  t» 
usurp  the  place  of  rational  cheerful neM.  '^  Avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil.'-  Attend  to  all 
estabii:ihe<J  regulations.  He  who  wilfully  breaks  rules  which  are  calculated  to  promote  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs  is  the  common  enemy  of  all. 

IV.  Cherish  n  kind  and  friendly  disposition  towards  your  Associates. — Let  thiabe  shown  fcy 
a  general  spirit  of  courtesy, — a  wiUingneM  to  assist  where  help  may  be  needed,  and  e:*peciaJly  by 
the  communication  to  others  of  any  knowledge  you  may  excln^ively  possem.  Maiiifest  a  decidM 
disapprobation  of  unbecoming  conduct  wherever  you  observe  it ;  and,  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the 
body  to  which  you  belong,  endeavor  to  stimulate  every  pupil  to  diligence  and  seal  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  great  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  all  are  alike  receiving  the  countenance  and  aid 
of  the  Society. 

V.  Exercise  a  constant  Spirit  of  "  Watchfulness  unto  Prayer.— Remembering  that  yo« 
are  responsible  to  God  for  the  right  improvement  of  the  advantages  you  enjoy,  the  talents  yo« 
possesri,  and  the  time  placed  at  your  di-sponal ;  seek  daily  for  "  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above,"  and  "  the  grace  which  bnngeth  salvation."  Be  yourself  a  diligent  and  demiional  ste* 
dent  of  that  book  you  are  emphatioally  to  teach  ;  and  never  forget  that  "'  all  Scripture  is  givea 
bj  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  inatmctioa  ii 
t%hteooBnesa ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  nnto  good  works."  (fl 
Tun.  iii.  IG,  17.) 

Periodical  examinations  of  the  student  teachers  take  place  in  the  pi«> 
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of  the  Committee,  and  upon  the  results  of  these  examinations  iti 
members  appear  to  base  their  assertion,  that  by  the  efforts  of  the  Society, 
restricted  as  those  efforts  may  ever  have  been  by  external  obstacles  and  inter- 
nal want  of  resources,  ^'  more  elevated  views  of  the  teacher's  office  and  duty 
have  been  promulgated  ;  a  greater  moral  power  has  been  given  to  popular 
instruction;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  school- master  has  been 
in  some  measure  raised  in  public  estimation,  though  not  by  any  means  so 
much  as  the  importance  of  the  office  deserves.  Letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  borne  testimony  to  tho  patience,  diligence,  and  piety  of 
many  of  the  laborers  whom  the  Society  have  sent  forth.  The  best  evi- 
dence, however,  of  the  general  satisfaction  which  has  been  given,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increasing  applications  for  teachers,  which  pour  in  from  all 
quarters ;  a  demand  largely  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  Committee  to 
supply.'' 

If  by  any  means  its  resources  could  be  so  augmented,  and  its  duties  so 
shared  with  supplemental  institutions,  that  it  could  retain  its  student 
teachers  on  terms  consistent  with  their  interests  and  those  of  the  schools 
to  be  supplied,  for  quadruple  the  time  of  their  present  stay, — for  two  yean 
instead  of  six  months, — such  an  arrangement  alone  would  ultimately  be 
productive  of  incalculable  advantage  to  that  great  branch  of  the  popular 
education  of  England  which  comes  under  its  influence. 

The  teachers  trained  in  the  institution,  resident  in  and  near  the  metro- 
polis, enjoy  the  advantage  of  periodical  meetings  in  the  theatre  of  the 
institution  for  professional  discussions;  as  likewise  of  attendance  at  a 
eonrse  of  lectures  provided  by  the  Society  each  winter  since  1837,  for  their 
gratification  and  instruction.  During  the  summer  vacation  a  number  of 
male  teachers  of  British  schools,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  known 
to  the  Committee  through  their  inspectors,  as  persons  who  would  really 
profit  by  such  an  opportunity  for  supplemental  study,  are  invited  to  a  rapid 
course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  in  a  school,  and 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  Society's  house  during  its  continuance. 
This  opportunity  of  revising  and  improving  upon  their  actual  methods  ia 
of  great  value;  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  it  are 
warm  in  acknowledging  them.  Indeed,  the  British  school  teachers 
throughout  the  kingdom  generally,  maintain  relations  with  the  parent 
Society,  because  it  is  the  centre  of  all  applications  for  new  teachers,  and, 
therefore,  the  principal  source  of  promotion. 
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or  TKB 

BOMB  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  AND  JUVENILE  SCHOOL  80CIBTT. 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  School  Society,  under  whoae 
anspioes  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  described  below  are  conducted,  was 
founded  in  1836,  and  has  since  that  time  educated  upwards  of  two  thou- 
■uid  teachers  for  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools.  The  Committee  in  their 
flnt  Report,  made  in  February,  1837,  state  with  much  force  the  reasons 
that  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Society.  "  The  Committee  may  with- 
CQt  fear  of  contradiction  assort,  that  few  situations  in  life  require  so  much 
^liscretion,  so  much  energy,  so  much  tenderness,  so  much  self-control,  and 
love,  as  that  of  a  teacher  of  babes ;  that  to  guide  and  govern  an  infant- 
•ehool  well  calls  for  wisdom  to  discern,  versatility  to  modify,  firmness  to 
persevere,  judgment  to  decide ;  and  they  may  add  that  no  uneducated  or 
undisciplined  mind  can  supply  the  incessant  care,  the  watchful  diligence, 
the  unwearied  patience  necessary  to  manage  young  children.'' 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  was  to  reduce 
infant  instruction  to  a  system,  tlie  necessity  for  which  must  have  been 
•bvious  to  all  who  have  observed  the  trilling  desultory  way  in  which  infant 
lehools  were  too  often  conducted  by  untrained  teachers.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  found  a  model  infant-school,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  set  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Both  these  objects  were 
earned  out,  and  the  Society  having  constantly  Icept  in  view  the  necessity  of 
improving  their  system,  now  possess  an  admirable  Model  Infant  School, 
%  Juvenile  School  for  children  between  six  and  ten  years,  in  which  the 
plan  adpoted  with  the  infants  is  carried  out  in  its  development  with 
those  of  riper  years ;  and  have  published  a  series  of  text-books  for  the 
nae  of  infant-teachers,  obviously  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
excellently  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  establishment  is  located  in  Grays  Inn  Road,  and  contains  accom- 
niodation  for  a  Model  Infant  School  for  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  six  ;  for  a  Juvenile  Model  School  for  children  between  the  age  of  six 
and  f^ixtcen,  and  for  sixty  persons  itent  to  be  trained  as  teachers.  The  follow- 
ing documents,  published  by  the  Society,  exhibit  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates, and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  both  the  Model  School,  and 
the  Training  Department. 

QMUiJiccUionn  of  CandidcUfs  who  enter  tlie  lustihdion  to  be  recommended  by  the 
Committee  to  Schoolt^  and  the  CofuUtiofu  wider  which  they  are  adtnUted 

The  Committee  receive  into  their  Institution,  in  Gray's  Inn  Rond,  near  King*s 
Cro«s  for  a  limited  period,  persons  eitlier  desirou.^  to  enter  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  work,  or  those  who,  having  engaged  in  it,  feel  their  own  deficiency,  and  are 
fuuuous  for  improvement 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  mistakeii,  the  Committee  think  it  neee»^ 
wurj  to  state  what  thoy  consider  the  necessary  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  the 
^QDoitioos  under  which  they  are  received. 
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Qualificatumi,'—!,  ReiigumB  and  Moral  Prineiplet.—'AB  the  primary  object  of 
early  ecmcaiion  is  to  cultivate  religioas  principles  aiid  moral  sentiments ;  to  awaken 
the  tender  mind  to  a  eense  of  its  evil  cuspoMtions  and  habitual  failings,  before  it  li 
become  callous  by  its  daily  intercourse  with  vice ;  and  to  lead  it  to  that  Savioar 
who  so  tenderly  received  such'little  ones,  and  blessed  them ;  to  accustom  them  to 
trace  the  hand  of  their  heavenly  Father  in  his  works  of  providence  and  grace;  and 
to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  his  eye  is  ever  upon  them ;  since  such  is  the 
primary  object,  an  object  wliich  if  unatterapted,  early  education  is  valueless ;  the 
Oommittee  consider  that,  in  addition  to  fin  unimpeachable  and  moral  characteTt 
decided  piety  is  indispensable,  and  that  without  it  no  teacher  can  be  fitted  for  the 
work. 

2.  Natural  Disposition  and  Abilities. — Tliere  arc  certain  qualifications  of  teoi- 
per  looked  for  in  the  teacher  of  young  children.  Tlie  power  of  sympathy  is  felt  fay 
all,  but  its  effect  upon  children  is  almost  incalculable ;  on  this  account  an  animated 
lively  nuuiner,  tempered  by  self-possession,  and  a  cheerful  eood  humor,  combined 
with  gentle  firmness,  are  very  important  To  these  should  be  added,  that  natvnl 
fondness  for  children  which  leads  to  a  partici)mtion  in  all  their  little  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  bears  patiently  with  their  infirmities  and  ill  humors.  It  is  also  parties- 
tarly  necessary  that  in/ant  school  teachers  should  pofisess  an  aptitude  to  teach,  tkt 
ability  of  drawing  out  and  directing  the  powers  of  children,  a  quickness  of  percep- 
tion to  see  the  effect  of  the  instruction  they  are  giving,  and  a  readiness  in  availn^ 
themselves  of  accidental  circumstances  to  awaken  moral  sentiment,  or  draw  out 
tome  intellectual  faculty. 

Acquirements. — It  would  be  desirable  that  a  candidate  should  be  able  to  read,  to 
write  a  tolerable  hand,  to  sing,  should  know  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  be  well 
acquainted  witli  tlie  Word  of  God,  and  possess  some  information  in  granmmr,  geo- 
graphy, and  natural  history. 

It  will  be  seen  tlmt  they  think  the  office  of  teacher  requires  certain  indispensahle 
natural  qualifications  and  some  attainments ;  and,  having  this  opinion,  the  Commil- 
tee  would  earnestly  entreat  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  early  education  to 
patronixe  ouly  such  persons  as  their  judgment  can  fully  approve,  every  facility  far 
the  improvement  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  work  buing  now  affiocded 
on  reasonable  terms. 

Conditions. — 1.  The  Committee  receive  candidates  in  the  first  instance  on  probir 
tion ;  an<l  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  a  month,  their  qualifications  are  reported 
on  by  the  superintendent  in  communication  with  the  master  of  tlie  model  school ; 
and  if  the  report  be  satisfactory,  they  are  allowed  to  continue ;  if  not,  they  leave 
the  Institution. 

2.  All  candidates  who  arc  to  be  recommended  to  schools  arc  to  remain  twoity- 
four  weeks  in  the  house,  and  the  Committee  can  not  receive  any  who  will  not  oome 
in  for  that  time,  llie  wives  of  married  candidates  remain  sucli  time  as  the  Cooi- 
mittee  decide  in  each  cose,  if  they  con  not  remain — ^as  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
they  should — the  whole  time. 

8.  The  cliarge  is  reduced  to  7«.  a  week,  making  £8  8#.  for  the  twenty-four  week% 
which  includes  every  expense,  except  washing. 

4.  Married  men  are  now  admitted  to  be  trained  as  teachers  of  juvenile  schooh^ 
without  their  wives,  on  the  above  terms,  viz.  7^.  a  week,  for  twenty-four  weeJo^ 
finding  their  own  lodgings. 

0.  IJnmarried  men  are  not  trained  in  the  Institutioa 

6.  Six  young  females,  not  exceeding  seventeen  years  of  age,  are  received  as  popfl 
teachers  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  their  age,  at  an  annual  charge  of 
£26,  which  includes  washing  and  books. 

7.  The  admission  of  teachers  for  short  periods  having  been  found  very  inconveni- 
ent to  the  arrangements  of  the  Institution,  and  attended  with  comparatively  little 
benefit,  the  Conmiittee  do  not  receive  teachers  for  less  than  six  weeks,  unless  they 
have  actually  the  care  of  schools,  and  are,  in  consequence,  unable  to  remain  for  thttt 
time. 

8.  The  return  of  teachers  to  the  Institution  contributing  greatly  to  their  improre- 
ment,  the  Conmiittee  agree  to  allow  all  teacliers  who  have  been  regularly  tramed 
there  to  reenter  for  one  month,  at  a  chaige  of  £1  only,  or  six  weeks  for  £1  lOf, 
whether  the  money  is  paid  by  the  teachers  or  from  sdiool  funds. 
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CoDBSS  of  Imbteuction  for  the  Tkachjces  b  training  at  the  Home  and  Coloniil 

Infant  and  Juykmilk  School  Socistt. 

I  ScBiPTuaB. — The  authenticity  of  the  Bible  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity; 
a  general  view  of  the  different  books  of  the  Bible ;  a  daily  Scriptore  text  with  re- 
niark.%  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature ;  instruction  in  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  to  promote  real  religion,  the  lessons  especially  bearing  upon  the  dotiei 
and  trials  of  teachers. 

IL  WarriNG  and  Spelling. 

III.  Language. — Grammar;  etymology;  compositioa 

IV.  Numbee. — Mental  arithmetic ;  ciphering. 

V.  FoEM. — Lines  and  angles ;  superficies ;  solids. 

VI.  Natural  Histoey. — Mammals ;  birds ;  plants. 

VIL  Elementaey  Deawing. — For  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  invention ;  as  an 
imitative  art 

VIIL  Vocal  Music. — Singing;  the  notation  of  music. 

DC  Oeoqeaput. — A  general  view  of  the  world ;  England  and  its  colonies ; 
Palestine. 

X  Objects. — The  parts,  qualities,  and  uses  of  common  objects ;  the  essoDtaal 
properties  of  matter. 

XX — Educational  Lessons. — Principles  of  education  as  founded  on  the  nature 
of  children ;  on  the  government  of  children,  and  moral  training ;  on  subjects  for 
lessons ;  on  graduated  instruction ;  on  methods  of  teaching ;  on  writing  and  giving 
lessona. 

XIL  Physical  Exeecises. 

First  or  LovHSt  Class. — Six  Weeks. 

The  itudenU  in  this  class  are  chiefly  occupied  in  receiving  instniction  for  their  own.  impxQfTt« 
raent,  with  a  view  to  their  future  training. 
B.   M.  Morning. 

8  15.  The  business  of  the  day  is  commenced  with  a  text  from  Scripture,  and  remarks.  This  is 
followed  by  an  educational  motto,  setting  forth  some  principle  or  practice  of  edacaticNl| 
on  which  a  few  remarks  are  also  made. 

8  JO.  A  lesson  on  Scripture. 

9  15  Practice  in  sinpmg  pieces  from  ''  Hymns  and  Poetry." 

0  30.  A  lesson  on  objectn,  or  the  properties  of  matter. 
10    30.  Recreation. 

10  45.  Otwerving  a  lesson  given  to  the  children  in  one  of  the  practicing  schooLi  by  the  niperia* 

tendent  of  those  schools. 

11  30.  A  lesson  on  language. 

li    30.  Dismissal.  Afternoon. 

1  0.  A  lesson  previously  civen  in  the  preparatory  or  practising  schools,  examined  ai  to  iti 

object,  and  the  method  of  giving  it. 

3  0.  A  lesson  on  number. 

4  0.  A  lesson  in  singing  and  the  notation  of  music,  or  in  drawing,  for  the  cultivation  of  tMtt 

and  invention. 

5  0.  Walking  exercise  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 
5    30.  Dismissal  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Evening. 

8  30.  Scripture  instruction,  or  analyzing  lessons  in  "  Model  Lcioons." 

7  30.  Entering  heads  of  lessons  in  note-books. 

9  15.  Dismissal. 

Saturday/. 

8  15  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto,  as  on  the  previoua  days. 

8  30.  Scripture  instruction. 

9  90.  Gymnastics,  under  a  drill-sergeant. 

10  30.  Scripture  instruction. 

11  30.  Entering  heads  of  lessons  in  note-books. 

Vote. — ^The  anemoon  of  Saturday  is  a  holiday  for  all  the  teachers  in  the  Institution. 

Second  Class. — Twelve  Weeks. 

Aa  the  students  now  begin  what  may  properly  be  called  their  training^  more  time  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  principles  and  prMtice  of  early  education. 

B.    M.  Morning. 

8  15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto  as  to  the  lowest  class. 

8  30.  A  lessen  to  the  upper  section  of  the  class  in  geography,  or  on  the  principles  and  pcMtiflS 

of  early  education,  and  to  the  lower  section  on  Scripture. 

0  15.  A  lesson  on  number  or  drawing  as  an  imitative  art. 

10  0.  In  charge  of  classes  of  children  in  the  schools,  or  a  eontinaation  of  the  lesson  on  dr4^ 

1.0  45.  A  lesson  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  edncation. 

1.1  30.  Attending  and  remarking  on  gallery  lesaons  given  by  stndenta  of  the  oLaat. 
X%  30.  Dimisaal. 
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%     0.  In  chTjgb  of  cImms  of  okildrtn  in  the  aohoolft. 

S    90.  ObMnring  a  legion  ^ren  to  tho  ehildran  hj  tho  miatren  of  tho  ialkat 

3  0.  Drawing  np  Bkotobes  of  Ussooi,  or  ojialjxinc  Iosmbb  in  *'  llodol  L"* 

oiaea  of  tho  nine  kind. 

4  0.  Notation  o(^usio,  or  pnotisingdrawing . 
9     0.  Walking  ezezciM  on  Monday,  VTodneidaj,  and  Friday. 

Ev«niit£. 

8    90.  A  lewon  on  Scripture,  or  natural  history. 

7  90.  Entering  notes  in  daily  jonmals.* 
0    15.  Dismisni. 

Satufdaf, 

8  15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto,  as  in  the  other  days  of  the 

8  30.  A  lesson  to  the  upper  section  of  the  elaae  on  geography,  and  to  tho  Isfirer 

Scripture. 

9  90.  Gymnastics. 

10  90.  A  lesson  on  Scripture. 

11  90.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 

Third  Chus.^Six  Wuks, 

The  previous  instruction  and  practice  of  the  students  is  now  brought  to  bear  vpon  tho 
ment  of  large  numbers  of  children,  and  the  time  is  chiefly  employed  as  assistants  in  tho 
or  in  taking  the  entire  management  of  one  of  the  small  praotiomg  aohools.    Whon  thoy  uo 
employed,  their  time  is  occupied  as  follows,  Tia, : 

II .    M.  MoTHing. 

8    15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto. 

R    90.  A  lesson  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  edneatioo,  or  en  geography. 
0    15.  In  the  schools  employed  as  general  assistants. 
I'J    90.  Dismissal. 

2      0.  In  the  schools  as  before.  ^ 

5  0.  Dismissal.  Bveming, 

6  90.  A  lesson  on  natural  history  or  Scriptnn. 

7  90.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 

0    15.  DismissaL  Satufdmf. 

8  15.  A  Scripture  text  and  edacational  motto. 
M    90.  A  lesson  on  geography. 

0    90.  Gymnastics. 

10  90.  A  Scripture  lesson. 

11  90.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 


Tim€  •Uotted  to  taek  ntbjeet  ofttudf. 

The  following  table  exjvibits  the  time  weekly  allotted  in  the  different  dasns  to  each  raliiect  c 
study,  and  also  the  average  week!  y  time. 


I.  General  ImnroTement :— Scripture       -        .        .        - 
Writing  and  spelling,  reporu  of  leoions,  &o. 
Language     --------- 

Number  and  form         ------- 

Natural  history    - 

Geography,  including  tho  Holy  Land  -        -        -        - 

Objects  --------- 

Vocal  music         -------- 

Drawing       ------  •- 

Gymnastics  and  walking  oxereiso         -        .        -        - 

I I.  Lessons  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  education 

III.  Practice  in  the  Schools : — Taking  charge  of  classes,  ) 

and  afterwards  of  galleries  of  children    -        -       3 
Giving  an  opinion  on  the  lessons  of  other  teachen,  t 
GiTing  lessons  publicly     -        -        -        -        *       ^ 
Attending  as  assistants  in  the  schools        ... 
Having  the  sole  charge  of  schools  under  inspection    - 

Soeapitulation :— ^General  improvement  -       -        . 

Principles  and  practice  of  ednoation    - 
Schocl  practice    -        -        -        -        - 

Total  number  of  honn  weakly    • 


Fintor 

Meeoitd 

Lowest 

>ir.t 

ClSM. 

Period. 

K.   M. 

U.   M. 

8    90 

7       0 

10    90 

12    90 

6    15 

2    J5 

5      0 

0      0 

0      0 

9      0 

0      0 

1      0 

6    15 

0      0 

4    15 

9      0 

9      0 

5      0 

1      0 

1      0 

11     15 

12    tSO 

0      0 

4      0 

0      0 

4    90 

0      0 

0      0 

0      0 

0      0 

44    45 

35      0 

11    15 

12    90 

0      0    8    90| 

50      0 

l5G      0^ 

--:;     Third 
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.        _  to  giTB  my  ijIlAbui  of  tbe  caunea  of  ordjiuwy  in- 

but  the  following  s^Uubui  of  leaoug  on  the  piinci]^  and  praatioa  ti 
Miy  mli«'«ti'n.  ia  AimezMl,  as  it  abows  vbat  a  in  some  degnw  peculiar  to  this  iu- 

Firll  Oourtt. 
It  is  a  diatinetive  fenturc  at  this  coune  that  tbe  ideas  are  chieflji  gained  kom 
enunplGs  presented  to  tlie  students.     Tbe  lessons  are  mainly  eiplsnaUsy  of  tbe 
uamples. 

L  Lcwn  OQ  the  doily  routine  uf  employment  m  the  Institutioo.     The  itetrae- 
liam  by  the  committee  for  etudciits.     Qeiiemi  rul>!s  and  regulations. 
IL  EzaminatiuD  and  analysis  uf  le»wii9  from  "  Model  Lenoos,'  Tii. : — 
Lessons  on  objects.  Part  t  p.  Bl-Oa 
color,  I'ait  I,  p.  149-107. 
animals,  Part  I.  pL  ISO-les. 
number.  Part  L  p.  103-1«. 
Bcripture  Lessons,  Part  III.  p.  1-28. 
ni  Drawing  out  sketches  of  lesson!'  on  various  subjects,  after  the  example  of 
those  analysed. 

I.— On  O^fcU, 
a  shell  or  leaf,  according  to  the  model  of  a  letion  on  a  featlier. 


3.  Tea  or  sealing  wax 

4.  Vinegar  or  ii^    ■ 
i.  KecspituUtian. 

B.  Parcbmait 

7.  CToth 

8.  Pipeclny      . 

t.  Wood  or  rice       . 

10.  Keopilulation. 

11.  A  c^lc  or  hnmmer 


lead. 

loaf  sugar, 
milk 

p^wr. 
lealber. 


IL— Ott  AtwHol: 

1.  Sbaep    .    model — bare.  t.  Ooitt  model — tow. 

m.—On  Color. 

i.  Tie  coke  bloc    .    model — red.  2.  Color  yellow     .    Dkodel — greu 

IV.  LesMoa HI  wbicb  "  Pmctical  Remarks"  Ibrm  tbe  textrbook. 

V.  On  the  art  of  questioning  children,  and  on  the  different  methods  of  giTioy 

Tlw  students  afterir.irdj  draw  out  lessona  in  full,  according  to  modali 
given. 
VL  On  the  best  method  uf  drawing  out  cliildren's  observation  upon  tbe  objeeU 
around  them,  and  upim  tlie  circumstances  in  whkfa  they  ars  placed,  aad 
on  fixing  the  ki»owlcdgc  so  gained  in  the  mind. 
VU  Ibe  ebnractefistics  of  yourg  cliildren  tliat  roust  be  kept  in  view  and  aetti 
Dpon,  in  order  to  secure  tlieir  atlciilion,  to  interest  them  in  tbor  le«M^ 
and  to  gain  ascendency  over  tbem. 
1.  Love  of  activity. 
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VIIL  On  the  senses,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  earij  edncstaL 

IX.  The  nlleiy  lessons  given  to  the  children  of  the  preptratorj  or  PM& 

spools,  as  to  the  subjects,  the  manner  of  treatmg  them,  and  tiidr  b 
ing  upon  the  education  of  the  children. 

First  Prtparatcry  School. — 1.  Fonn — 1st  stepi 
2.  Color — Ist  and  2nd  step. 
8.  Sise— Ist  step. 
4.  Actions — Ist  step. 
6.  Human  bodj — 1st  step. 

6.  Objects — 1st  step. 

7.  Number — 1st  step. 

8.  Religious  instruction — 1st  step. 

9.  Sounds — 1st  step. 

Second  Preparatory  School. — 1.  Form — ^2nd  step^ 
2.  Color — 8rd  and  4th  step. 
8.  iSize — 2nd  step. 
4.  Actions — 2nd  step. 
6.  Place — Ist  step. 

6.  Objects — 2nd  step. 

7.  Anunals — 2nd  step. 

8.  Number — 2nd  and  8rd  step. 

9.  Moral  instruction — 2nd  step. 

10.  Religious  instruction — 2nd  step. 

11.  Sounds — 2nd  step. 

X.  A  general  view  of  the  different  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  prepan 

sdiools,  with  a  view  to  lead  the  students  to  draw  from  them  piiiid 
and  plans  of  teaching. 

Second  Course, 

L  Lfistructions  on  familiar  or  conversational  lessons,  and  on  the  suljects  cb 

for  these  lessons,  in  the  preparatory  schools. 
IL  Analysis  of  lessons  in  **  Model  Lessons." 

1.  Form,  Part  II.  p.  160-226. 

2.  The  hiunan  body,  Part  I  p.  24-00. 
8.  A  flower.  Part  IL  p.  65-76. 

4.  Scripture  lessons.  Fart  IL  p.  1-21. 

5.  Bible  examination,  Part  IL  p.  12&-182. 

in  Drawing  up  sketches  of  lessons  in  writing,  according  to  a  given  BM 
first,  singly,  and  then  in  a  series  or  course. 

OhjedB, 

1.  On  sugar,  after  the  model  of  the  lesson  on  bread. 

2.  Spices  and  li(^uids  **  **  corns. 
8.  Leather  and  silk              "               **  cotton. 

AnitnalB. 
L  On  a  tiger  Model — A  pheasant 

2.  The  elephant  and  the  cat  **         -^J^* 

8.  Different  kinds  of  teeth  *<        Different  kinds  of  feet 

of  animals. 

4.  Comparison    of   parts  of   a 

quadruped  and  bird.      .     .      **        Hand  and  foot 

Scripture  JUustratumt. 

1.  The  sun  and  the  dew.    Model— The  rainbow. 

2.  Sheep — lion  •*         TTie  vine. 

8.  Fishermen  of  Galilee  **         The  shepherds  of  Judoa. 

Scripture  Narrativei, 

'•     •         1.  On  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  on  )  Model— Joseph'a foigiveness 

5.  Hie  Braien  Serpent  .  }  c/hia  brathren. 
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S.  Dftyicrs  VeneratioQ  for  hb  King    **        Solomon's  reaped 

for  his  mother, 
i.  The  Nobleman's  Soa  **        Mark  x  46  to  62. 

In  Series  or  Course, 

1.  A  yariety  of  sketches,  after  the  model  of  the  lesson  on 

water. 

2.  A  series  of  sketches  on  a  given  subject  *  on 

prayer,  dic^  as  in  **  Model  Lessons,"  Part  IIL  p.  24^  Ac 
S.  A  graduated  series  of  sketches  on  the  **  on  a 

same  subject  straw,  a  cat,  ^ 

4.  On  the  subjects  appointed  for  lessons  weekly  at  the  differ- 
ent galleries. 

lY.  Writing  out  lessons  in  fiill  on  spedned  subjects — ^As 

1.  To  develop  the  idea  of  Inodorous.    . 

2.  **  «  Pliable. 
8.            **                "          Tasteless. 

4.  *"  **  Soluble  and  fusible. 

5.  "  **  Semitransparent 

6.  •*  •*  Elastic. 

7.  ••  "  Aromatic. 

8.  **  **  Natural  and  artifidaL 

9.  "  **  Lesson  on  an  elephant 

10.  "  **         Comparison  of  the  cow  and  pig. 

11.  **  •*  A  piece  of  poetry. 

12.  •*  «  Therambow. 

18.  **  "  The  addition  or  subtraction  of  8. 

14.  **  **  Explanation  of  tlie  terms — sum,  remainder, 

product,  quotient 

15.  **  "  Sut»tance  of  lusson  X.  in  Reiner's  "Lessons 

on  Form." 

16.  «  «  On  the  illustration  of  the  general  truth,'  « God 

is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day." 

y^ote, — The  number  of  sketches  and  lessons  which  the  students  are  enabled  to 
limw  out  during  tlieir  training  of  course  depends  upon  their  ability  and  upon  the 
Xierious  education  they  have  received.  Some  of  these  lessons  are  examined  pub- 
idy,  that  their  excellencies  or  erroi-s  may  be  pointed  out  for  the  improvement  of 
lie  class,  tlie  name  of  the  writer  being  witlihcfd. 

V. — Gallery  Lenaowt. — With  reference  to  the  Gallery  Lessons,  instnictioot 
ure  given  on  the  following  points : — 

1.  ITie  sketch. 

2.  Tlie  subject-matter. 
8.  The  summary. 

4.  The  application  of  a  moral  subject 

5.  On  maintaioiug  order  and  interest 

6.  The  exercL<e  of  the  minds  t>f  the  children,  and  the  knowledge  gained. 

7.  The  manner  of  tlie  teacher. 

8.  Voice — pronunciation. 

9.  Im])ortaDce  of  attention  to  tlie  whole  gallery  of  children. 

10.  On  the  use  to  be  made  of  incidental  circumstances. 

11.  On  the  questions  to  the  children. 

12.  Mechanical  plans. 

YL — On  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  their  suitability  to  the  children, 
and  the  mode  of  treating  them : — 

1.  Color. 

2.  Form. 
8.  Size. 

4.  Weight 

6.  Phyueal  actions  and  operatioDfli 
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§.  Nunbor* 

7.  Place,  as  preparatory  to  geography. 

S.  Sounds,  as  preparatory  to  singing  and  the  notation  of  mnria 
9.  Objects,  including  models  of  common  utensiU. 

10.  Teaching  by  pictures  of  common  objects,  and  drawig  objects  befeve 

children. 

11.  The  human  body. 

12.  Animals. 

18.  Moral  instruction. 

14.  Religious  instruction. 

16.  Tcadiing  pieces  of  poetry. 

16.  Drawing  and  writing. 

17.  Reading  and  spelling. 

18.  Language,  including  composition,  grammar,  and  the  explanation  of  " 

words. 

19.  Number,  form  and  language,  as  the  elements  of  intellectual  instmo* 

tion. 

20.  Summary  of  the  principles  learnt  in  considering  the  subjects  of  h 

for  infants. 

21.  Drawing  out  sketches  of  the  different  methods  of  givinj^  lessons, 

tlie  uses  to  be  made  of  them,  showing  which  are  bod  and  which 
good,  and  those  suitable  to  different  subjects. 

VIL — Miscellaneous: — 

1.  A  course  of  educational  mottoes. 

2.  On  intuitive  knowledge  and  early  development 

8.  On  principles  and  plans  of  education. 

4.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  scliool,  brought  forward  with  a  vieva^ 
to  form  right  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  devekfp»> 
ment 

6'  On  the  pLiy -ground,  especially  in  reference  to  its  influence  m  the  lA^ 
tellectual  and  moral  training  of  diildren. 

Third  Course. 

L — ^The  practice  of  the  school-room,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  b0 
regulated: — 

The  school-room  and  its  apparatus,  including  library,  collection  of  obfeob 

Ac 
The  opening  and  general  arrangements  of  a  school. 
Attendance,  and  Uie  best  metliod  of  raising  and  filling  a  school 
Admission  payment,  and  first  treatment  of  children. 
General  order  and  qnietness. 

Tlie  physical  state  of  the  children,  healtli,  cleanliness,  neatness. 
The  exercises  of  tlie  school-room  and  plav-ground. 
Tlie  division  of  time,  and  the  subjects  of  lessons  in  a  schooL 
Modes  of  leading  elder  scholars  to  work,  independently  of  the  matta^ 

direct  teadiing. 
Tlie  government  of  a  school  with  respect  to  its  spirit  and  plana. 
The  influence  of  numbers  in  teadiing  and  moral  tituning. 
Rewards,  punishments,  eraulatioa 

Assistance,  including  paid  assistants  and  monitors ;  the  monitorial  syittn 
The  defects  and  advantages  of  the  individual,  and  simultaneous  methodiflf 

instruction,  and  the  use  of  the  ellipses. 
Examinations  by  the  teacher,  for  parents  and  for  subscribera 
Holidays. 

n — Points  respecting  teachers : — 

The  intellectual  and  moral  aualificatioos  of  a  teadier,  and  the  firmmitiifW- 

which  affect  him  in  his  labors. 
Hie  conduct  of  teachers  to  parents,  oommittees,  inspectors,  and  tlie  publia 
The  niMna  by  which  teachers  may  carry  on  their  own  impfOTenmt 
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IIL— Ob  tiie  meotal  and  moral  constihition  of  children  with  refereooe  to  Ikt 
prindplea  on  which  education  should  be  based : — 

MeniaL 

The  Tarious  operations  of  the  mind,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  the  witdom 

and  goodness  of  God  which  they  display. 
The  dependence  of  one  intellectual  fiiculty  upon  anotlier,  and  the  necean^ 

for  the  orderly  and  progressive  development  of  the  whole. 
The  intellectual  diversities  of  children,  and  the  method  of  treating  eack 

variety  of  character. 

MorcU. 

The  importance  of  moral  training  on  a  religious  basis,  showing  how  tht 

Bible  should  be  our  guide. 
Diversities  in  the  moral  character  of  children,  and  the  method  of 
each,  viz.. 

Attachments  of  children. 

Anger,  and  the  treatment  of  passionate  children. 

Quarrelsome  diildren. 

Children  disposed  to  injure  and  destroy. 

Cunning  diitdren. 

Covetous  children. 

Fear,  and  its  use  and  abuse,  as  a  means  of  discipline  with  childniL 

Firmness,  and  its  tendency  to  become  obstinacy. 

Tlie  love  of  distinction  and  applause. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  benevolence. 

The  seni^  of  right  and  wrong. 

Respect  > 

^  Obedience. 

IV. — General  truUis  respecting  the  operations  of  the  minds  and  moral  feelingly 
and  the  uses  to  De  mode  of  them  in  the  education  of  children. 

The  Graduated  Courne  of  Itiatruction  purtued  in  the  Model  BehooU. 

L  Religious  Instructiom. — \H  ntep  :  iforallmpressions. — The  children  of  tioa 
nllery  are  very  young,  direct  religious  instruction  can  scarcely  be  attempted  al 
firBt,  but  their  moral  Bcn<e  is  to  be  cultivated,  and  moral  habits  formed.  For  in- 
•tanoe,  little  acts  of  obedience  are  to  be  required  from  them — their  conduct  to- 
wards each  otlier  regulated,  and  little  conversational  lessons  are  to  be  given  upott 
the  kindness  of  their  parents  and  teaclienf,  with  a  view  to  develop  the  feeling  of 
love,  and  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties. 

ind  9lep :  First  Idea*  of  Ood. — Tlie  object,  as  the  childfen  advance,  is  to  pro- 
duce the  first  impre-i^iond  of  their  Heavenly  Father — to  lead  tliem  to  feel  somo- 
what  of  his  power  from  its  manifestation  in  tho^c  work«  of  his  with  which  they 
are  fiamiliar ;  and  somewhat  of  bin  benevolence,  by  comparing  it  with  the  lof^ 
shown  them  by  their  parents  and  friends 

%rd  ntep :  A  Scripture  Print. — ^The  story  to  be  gathered  from  the  picture,  by 
dffeeting  the  attention  of  the  children  to  if.  and  by  questioning  them.  A  portion 
of  the  Scripture  should  be  given,  that  tlie  children  may  connect  the  narrative  with 
(he  Bible,  and  receive  it  as  Divine  instruction.  Tlic  children  should  also  be  ea- 
cooraged  to  make  their  remarks,  by  which  the  teacher  may  ascertain  how  fiv 
their  ideas  are  correct  The  object  of  the  lesson  should  be  to  make  a  religiooi 
and  moral  impression. 

4^  ntep :  Scripture  Narratives. — The  incidents  or  characters  should  be  choM 
with  a  view  to  inculcate  wme  important  truth  or  influential  precept  Elliptical 
teaching  should  be  introduced  to  help  the  children  to  receive  tne  story  as  a  wholly 
Mod  to  sum  up  the  lesson.  In  giving  these  lessons,  the  story  itself  should  be  eitbar 
read  from  the  Bible,  or  partly  read  and  partly  narrated,  and  pictures  only  used 
occasionally,  to  illustrate  and  throw  interest  into  the  subject  Teachers  ought  wall 
to  consider  the  different  positions  that  pictures  should  occupy  in  the  different  atagM 
of  instruction. 

bth  step:  Scnpture  lUusirations  o^  Doetrkus  and  Precepts. — Narrattrai^ 
Amea  with  a  view  to  inculcate  aome  of  the  moat  aimplo  and  fundamoDtal  dot- 
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trines  of  Cliristianity.  For  instance,  sin.  its  nature,  introduction  into  the  world,  itf 
consequences,  and  the  remedy  provided  fur  it  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Sariour.  Ai 
the  children  advance,  some  lessons  to  be  given  to  illustrate  the  natural  hiatoiy  of 
the  Bible. 

NoiE. — Tn  the  first  or  early  lessons  on  Scripture  narratives,  the  truth  or  pre- 
eept  should  be  drawn  from  tlie  story  by  the  cuildren.  In  the  later  lessons,  the 
precept  or  religious  truth  or  duty  may  be  stated  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  and 
the  children  required  to  discover  what  Scripture  narratives  illustrate  the  truth  or 
IN'ecept  they  are  considering. 

Wi  step. — A  course  from  the  Bible,  or  a  course  on  the  Natural  History  of  tht 
Bible.     On  Monday,  Scripture  geography. 

II.  Objects. — \»t  step. — Distinguisliing  or  naming  three  or  four  common  ob- 
jects, and  telling  their  uses ;  or  distinguishing  and  naming  the  parts  of  oommoo 
objects,  and  stating  their  use?. 

2nd  step. — One  Object  chosen  that  exhibits  m  a  remarkable  dc^ee  some  pa^ 
ticular  quality,  that  the  idea  of  that  quality  may  be  developed.  Anol/uTy  having 
distinct  parts,  whicli  the  children  are  to  discover,  and  of  which  tliey  are  told  the 
names. 

Zrd  step  :  One  Object. — ^The  children  to  find  out  the  qualities  that  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  senses  alone ;  also  to  di'ttinguish  and  name  the  parts. 

4th  step  :  Miscellaneous  Objects,  Metals,  Earths,  Liquids,  <kc.  One  Object'— 
The  diildren  to  extend  their  observation?  to  qualities,  beyond  those  which  are  im- 
mediately discoverable  by  the  senses.  A  little  simple  information  to  be  given  at 
this  stage  on  the  natural  history  or  manufacture  of  the  object,  after  the  cLuldreo'i 
observation  has  been  called  out. 

bth  step :  Several  object  f. — The  children  to  compare  tliem,  and  point  out  their 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference.  * 

III.  Toys. — MoJol  toys  of  kitchen  utensils,  common  carpenters'  tools,  Ac^ 
tmTwing  them,  and  telling  or  showing  tlieir  uses. 

IV.  Pictures. — \st  step. — Groups  of  objects  or  single  figures, — ^naming  and 
talking  about  them. 

2rtd  step. — Part  of  the  lesson  to  be  on  the  recollection  of  a  picture  used  in  a 
fwmer  lesson — part  on  a  picture  of  common  objects. 

V.  Hum  AX  Body. — 1st  step. — Distinguishing  the  principal  parts  of  the  human 
body,  the  teaclier  naming  them  ;  or  the  children  exercising  any  part  of  the  bodv 
as  (urected.  This  lesson  should  be  accompanied  with  considerable  action,  to  ani- 
mate the  children. 

2nd  step. — Distinguishing  the  secondary  parts  of  the  body.  This  lesson  to  h« 
extended  to  tlie  parts  of  Uie  principal  parts  of  the  human  body,  the  teacher  con- 
tinuing to  name  them :  a  good  deal  of  action  still  to  be  used. 

Srdstep. — Distinguishing  the  parts  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  hiunan  body— 
the  diildren  naming  them,  and  telling  their  uses. 

VI.  Form. — I  st  step. — Distinguisliing  the  patterns  of  shapes  for  the  purpose  <rf 
developing  the  idea  of  form — the  children  tu  distinguish  them — do  names  beiqg 
need. 

2nd  step. — Tlie  children  continuing  to  select  the  patterns  of  shapes,  according; 
to  the  one  shown  ;  whun  perfect  in  this,  they  may  select  all  those  tliat  have  Um 
Mune  number  and  kind  of  edges,  and  the  same  number  of  corners. 

8rrf  step. — The  children  to  determine  the  number  of  sides  and  comers  in  pbuMi, 
whether  the  sides  are  straight  or  curved ;  also  to  learn  the  names  of  the  planes. 

^h  step. — A  solid  is  shown,  and  the  children  select  all  those  that  resemble  it 
in  some  points;  the  names  of  the  solids  are  not  to  be  given.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  be  examined,  and  the  number  and  direction  of  their  lines  to  be  deter 
mined 

6th  step. — ^To  determine  the  length  of  different  measures,  learn  their  names,  and 
practice  tlie  introductory  lessons  on  Form  in  **  Model  Lessons,**  part  II. 

6th  step. — ^The  course  of  lessons  on  Form  in  **  Model  Lessons,"  part  XL 

VIL  AmMALS. — Ittstep:  A  Domestic  Animal. — A  picture  or  a  stuflfed  spsei- 
~  may  be  shown.    The  children  to  be  encouraged  in  taUdiig  aboat  it,  to  nj 
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vImU  thejr  obaenre  or  know,  without  reference  to  any  aiTangement»  the  aim  of  the 
^patruction  being  to  elicit  observation,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  ezpreaaioD,  and 
tqpecially  to  encourage  humane  and  benevolent  feelings  towards  the  mferior  crea- 
taoiL  At  tliis  stage  it  is  well  sometimes  to  allow  the  children  themselves  to  pro- 
pose the  animal  that  they  are  to  talk  about. 

2iuf  step :  A  Domeatic  Animal. — Children  to  name  its  parts,  color,  sice,  and 
m)earance.  An  attempt  should  be  made  in  this  stage,  at  a  little  arrangement  ol 
WB  subject,  but  it  should  not  be  too  rigidly  required.  One  principal  object  should 
be  to  encourage  humane  and  beucvulent  feeling.^  towards  the  lower  animals. 

Zrd  itep :  A  Domentic  Animal. — Children  to  describe  Uie  uses  of  domestic  am- 
mals,  their  different  actions,  and  witli  what  limb  they  perform  any  action,  the 
•ounds  they  make,  our  duties  with  re8{)cct  to  them,  <tc.  These  alternate  weekly 
with 

4th  9tep :  Animals  and  Iltnnan  Jiody. — ^Tlie  children  to  describe  where  tlie 
different  parts  of  the  humim  body  ore  situated,  and  to  compare  tliuse  parts  with 
thp  parts  of  animals,  pointing  out  in  what  they  are  alike,  in  what  they  differ,  and 
how  fitted  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  man,  or  of  the  different  aiiimalH.  See  course 
In  "  Model  Lesson?,**  part  I, 

hth  step  :  Wild  Animals. — Children  to  tell  tlieir  ports,  color,  size,  and  appear- 
ance ;  to  point  out  how  particulasly  distinguislied,  anil  to  learn  sometliing  or  their 
habits  ana  residence  ;  being  led  to  perceive  how  the  ammal  is  fitted  by  the  Al- 
nigfaty  for  its  habits  and  locality. 


VI I L  Plants. — 1st  step. — Naming  the  parts  of  plants,  and  telling  their 
toman  as  food,  Ac 

2nd  step. — Se«  course  in  "  Model  Lessons,"  part  IT. 

IX.  NuMBEa. — \st  step :  Fii'st  Idea  of  Number. — ^Tlie  idea  of  the  numbers 
ftom  1  to  6  or  6,  to  be  developed  by  tlie  use  of  the  ball  frame  and  miscellaneous 
obiects,  as  exemplified  in  Ileiiier's  introductory  lesson,  "  Lessons  on  Number,**  re- 

rQted,  by  permission  of  the  autlior,  for  the  use  of  tlie  teachers  of  the  institution, 
. "  Papers  on  Arithemetic  ;**  to  wliicli  may  be  added  many  additional  exercises^ 
nch  as  those  in  the  Ist  and  2nd  sections  of  **  Arithmetic  for  young  Children,**  dbc 

2tidstep :  First  Idea  of  Number. — 'Hie  idea  of  tlie  numbers  from  6  to  10  to  be 
developed  by  the  use  of  the  bidl  fnmie,  as  before ;  also  the  first  and  second  ezei^ 
Otes  in  **  Model  Lessons**  pturt  I,  t4»  be  used  as  directed  in  tliat  work. 

Zrdstep:  Addition  ana  Subtraction. — Tlie  remaining  exercise  under  section  I., 
alto  the  wnole  of  the  exercises  on  subtraction  in  the  same  work. 

4t/i  step. — ^Tlie  more  difiicult  exercises  in  **  Model  Lessons,**  part  i.,  <Lc:,  accom- 
panied by  selected  exercises  from  **  Arithmetic  for  ChildreiL** 

6th  step :  The  Four  Simple  Rules. — £xerci:9es  on  Uie  four  simple  rules,  in  num- 
her  from  10  to  100,  from  **  Papers  on  Arithmetic,**  and  ** Lessons  on  Number;** 
also  simple  explanations  of  the  rules,  leading  the  children  to  think  of  the  operar 
tion  tliey  have  been  performing ;  also,  by  numerous  exercises,  to  lead  them  to 
perceive  some  of  the  general  prop<^rties  of  number. 

X.  CoLoa.— 1«<  step. — Selecting  colors  according  to  a  pattern  shown,  and  ar- 
moging  colors,  no  names  being  used. 

2nd  step. — Learning  tlie  names  of  the  different  colors,  and  selecting  them  when 
edled  for  oy  name. 

3rd  step. — Distinguisliing  and  naming  colors  and  shades  of  colors,  and  pro- 
^odng  examples  from  surrounding  objects ;  with  exercises  on  beads  of  different 
colors. 

'  4th  step. — Distinguishing  and  naming  shades  of  cdor,  and  producing  examples 
§om  memory. 

'  6th  step.^The  lessons  in  this  step  to  be  given  on  a  specific  color ;  the  children 
Be  also  to  learn  from  seeing  them  mixed,  how  the  secondary  colors  are  produced 
ftem  the  primary. 

XL  DaAWiNG. — From  the  age  of  the  juveniles,  and  also  from  drawing  not 
soming  under  the  head  of  **  Gallery  Lessons,**  the  following  course  of  exercises  cn- 
Bot  be  so  well  arranire^  into  stages  for  the  Torious  schools  It  is  also  tboqgfat 
issirnhle  tiiat  one  of  the  courses  of  lessons  diould  be  presented  in  a  continoMie 
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fcrm,  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  exercise  which  they  are  intended  to  gtfB  li 
llie  mind  may  be  observed  The  courses  form  two  series  of  exerciaes,  oommeoeii 
in  the  infuit-school,  and  completed  in  the  juvenile-school 

First  Series — To  Exercise  the  Eye  alotie. 

Measuring  relatively. — Let  the  children  determine  the  relative  length  of  linst 
drawn  in  the  same  direction  on  the  slate,  t.  ^.,  wliich  is  longest,  which  is  shoirtct^ 
4k.  Whenever  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  prove  who  is  correct,  by  me^ 
•uring. 

Determine  tlie  relative  length  of  lines  drawn  in  different  directions  on  tht 
date, 

Determine  the  relative  distances  between  dots  made  on  tlie  slate. 

Determine  the  relative  difference  of  the  distances  between  different  paialM 
Hoes. 

Determine  the  relative  size  of  angles. 

Determine  the  relative  degree  of  inclination  of  lines  from  the  perpcndicalar — 
first,  by  comparing  them  with  a  perpendicular  line,  drawn  on  anotlier  pari  of  the 
■late — and  aiterwards  withcmt  tliis  assistance. 

Tlie  same  exercise  with  horizontal  lines. 

Determine  tlie  relative  size  of  circles,  and  then  of  portions  of  circles. 

Children  called  out  to  divide  straight  lines,  drawn  m  different  directions,  int^ 
2,  8,  4,  <Sx.,  equal  or  given  parts,  tlie  otliers  to  state  their  opinions  as  to  the  cor> 
rectness  with  which  the  operation  has  been  done. 

The  above  exercise  repeated  with  curved  lines  in  different  directions. 

Note. — Several  of  the  above  exercises  may  be  applied  to  the  lengths,  Ac, 
the  objects  and  pictures  in  the  room. 

Meiuuring  by  current  Standards. — ^The  teacher  to  give  the  children  the  idea 
an  inch,  nail,  quarter  of  a  yard,  foot,  lia!f  a  yard,  and  yard,  wliidi,  at  first,  shodl^ 
be  drawn  in  a  conspicuous  place,  for  the  whole  class  to  see. 

To  decide  the  length  of  lines. — First  practice  the  children  upon  the  inch,  theoBR- 
upon  the  nail,  and  so  on  up  to  the  yard ;  continually  referring  to  the  standanK' 
measures. 

Note. — These  exercises  should  be  continued  until  tlie  eye  can  decide  wit 
tolerable  accuracy. 

Determining  the  length  of  lines  combined  in  various  rectilinear  geomet 
figures. 

Determining  the  circumference  or  girtli  of  various  objects. 

Determining  distances  of  greater  extent,  such  as  the  floor  and  walls  of 
room,  tlie  play-ground,  dec,  dbc. 

Mecauring  by  any  given  Standard — Measuring  sizes,  heights,  lengths,  Ac, 
any  ^ven  standard. 

How  often  a  given  standard  will  occupy  any  given  space,  with  respect  to 
perficies. 

Second  Scries — To  Exercise  both  the  Eye  and  Hand 

Before  commencing  these  exercises,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  chOdi 
instruction  (in  a  class  around  the  large  slate)  with  regard  to  the  mamier  of  holdi 
the  pencil,  the  position  of  the  hand  in  drawing  lines  in  various  directions, 
will  oe  found  to  diminish  the  labor  of  attending  to  each  individual  separately, 
■truction  as  to  the  position  of  the  body  may  be  left  till  the  children  are  placed 
the  desks. 

Note. — The  standard  measures,  used  previously,  should  be  painted  oe 
walls,  or  placed  conspicuously  before  the  class  in  some  manner,  both  horisontal^l^ 
and  perpendicularly,  m  order  to  accustom  the  children  to  them. 

The  children  to  practice  drawing  straight  hues  in  different  directions,  i 
increasing  them  in  length.    First  perpendicular,  second  horizontal,  third  right 
liqae,  fourth  left  obU^ue. 

1*0  draw  lines  of  given  lengths  and  directions. 

To  divide  the  lines  they  draw  into  given  parts. 

To  draw  curved  lines  in  different  directions,  gradually  inereasing  in 

To  1^  how  many  angles  they  can  make  with  2, 8, 4,  d^., " 
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'  '  1\i  trr  what  they  can  make  of  2,  3, 4,  Ac^  curred  lines.  Tlien  prcx 
^tpies;  nnt  copying  those  formed  of  straight  lines,  then  those  of  curved 

To  draw  from  copies. 

Note. — In  the  course  of  forming  figures  out  of  straight  and  curved 
diildrcn  should  be  taught  to  make  tlie  Inttcrs  of  the  alphabet 

XII.  GEOGaAPHY. — \xt  step. — Tlie  course  consists  of  the  following  sei 
tons :  1.  Tlic  cardinal  point**.  2.  Tlie  semicortlinsil  points.  3.  The  nc 
havinq;  fixed  points.  4.  Tlie  relative  position  of  objects.  6.  The  bou 
the  school-room.  6.  Tlie  boundaricjs  i»f  the  play-t^round.  7.  The  relative 
of  the  parts  and  objects  of  the  school-room.  8.  The  relative  distances  ol 
and  furniture  of  the  school-room  marked  on  a  map,  drawn  on  the  larj 
black  board  with  clialk,  before  the  children.  9.  The  scale  of  a  map. 
relative  positions  and  distances  of  different  places  on  a  map  of  the  nei§ 
U.  The  map  of  England     12.  The  map  of  ihc  Holy  Land 
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TRAINING  ESTABLISHMENT 

roil  MASTERS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SOUDBnT. 


Ths  following  account  of  St.  Mark's  College  is  drawn  from  the  Annual 
Rqx>rt8  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  from  1843  to  1846,  and  from 
publications  of  the  Principal,  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  addressed  to  the 
jSecretary  of  the  National  Society : — 

The  principal  Normal  School,  or  training  establishment  for  masters  for 
■ehoois  under  the  charge  of  the  National  Society,  is  located  in  the  parish  of 
Chelsea,  on  the  Fulham  Road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer.  It  is  called  St  Mark's  College,  and  the  place  is  frequently  designated 
as  Stanley  Grove. 

Site  and  Buildings. — The  site  of  the  institution  consists  of  eleven  acre^ 
of  land,  perfectly  healthy,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall;  of  the  eleven  acres  of 
land,  about  three  acres  and  a  half  are  occupied  as  gardens  and  potato- 
ground,  three  acres  as  meadow-land,  two  acres  and  a  half  as  pleasure-ground 
md  shrubberies,  leaving  about  two  acres  for  the  farm  and  laundry  bufldinffs, 
the  college,  practicing  school,  and  chapel.  The  whole  of  the  grounds, 
whether  Uiid  out  as  meadow-land,  garden-ground,  or  shrubberies,  may  be 
eonmdered,  and  really  are,  practically  useful  for  the  industrial  purposes  of 
the  college.  Formerly  the  estate  belonged  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  com- 
modious mansion  near  the  southern  side  of  the  property  affords,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  excellent  residence  for  the  priiieipnl,  a  committee-room,  a  spacioua 
md  lofty  lecture-room,  having  an  area  of  1,070  feet,  the  walls  of  which  were 
itted.  by  the  late  owner  with  handsome  bookcases,  above  which  are  casta 
)toia  the  Elgia  marbles,  a  dining-hall  (area  450.}  feet),  and  offices. 

Attached  to  this  has  been  erected,  in  one  of  the  Italian  styles,  a  chapelt 
kc^  a  quadrangle,  in  which  are  siiuate  the  dormitories  of  the  pupils,  a  sep- 
mte  bed-room  (area  52}  feet)  being  appropriated  to  each.  The  quad- 
tngrles  arc  two  stories,  containing  ench  22  small  slccping-rooms,  together 
Pith  tho  towers  at  the  two  outer  angles,  each  of  which  contains  a  sitting- 
MMD,  a  master's  bed-room,  and  three  smaller  chambers  for  boys,  thus  pro- 
Sding  accommodation  for  fifty  students  and  two  masters.  Underneath  are 
(Md-chambers,  workshops  fitted  up  with  carpenters'  benches,  a  shoe  and 
niie  room,  &c.  The  laundry  is  a  separate  building;  one  end  of  this  liaa 
een  fitted  up  as  an  infinnary,  and  in  the  center  are  store-rooms  for  potatoes 
od  apples,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  and  garden.* 

The  practicing  school  is  situate  near  the  chnpel,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
roanda.  It  is  an  octagonal  building,  affording  accommodation  for  six 
lasses,  in  addition  to  those  that  may  ho,  arranged  on  the  gallery.  In  the 
anter  is  the  fireplace,  and  over  this,  on  tho  sides  of  the  brick-work  form- 
tg  the  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  chimneys,  have  been  fitted  black- 
oards  and  conveniences  for  suspending  maps  and  musical  tablets,  so  as 
iiat  they  may  be  seen  by  the  classes  opposite.  Independently  of  the  central 
quare  area,  each  side  of  which  rae:isures  20  feet,  the  recesses  provide 
eeommodation  for  260  children.  A  cottage  on  the  premises,  situated  near 
he  practicing  school,  has  been  fitted  up  during  the  present  year  for  the 
eeommodation  of  the  two  higher  classes,  in  separate  rooms,  the  area  of  each 
lalog  about  259  feet 

•  Report,  NatioMl  Socleij,  18«l,  p.  73w 
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The  teachers  and  masters  of  the  training  establishment  consist  of  a  priiK 
dpal,  a  vice-principalf  a  head  master,  a  teacher  of  music,  a  teacher  of  draw- 
ing, and  an  industrial  niaster  or  steward.  The  principal  is  the  Rev.  DerweoV 
Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  eminent  poet  and  metaphysician,  Samuel  T.  Cole- 
ridge, who  has  impressed  his  own  views  on  the  general  sCope  and  details  of^ 
the  institution.    Of  him,  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of  the  Inspectors,  speaks  thus : — 

"  Tliose  persons  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  will 
appreciate  liis  many  and  eminent  qualifications  as  an  instructor,  and  they  will 
readily  understand  the  ascendency  which  is  given  to  him  over  the  mindtt  of  the 
•tadentsi,  not  less  by  that  kindly  and  persuasive  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  him^ 
and  that  colloquial  eloquence  which  is  his  putriniony,  than  by  the  generosity  o^ 
his  purposes  and  the  nuiral  elevation  of  his  principles  of  action.     In  the  union  of 
qualities  such  as  the^c,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  objects 
be  has  proposed  to  himself,  absolute  dedication  to  them,  and  entire  £ttith  in  the 
means  lie  has  adopted  for  accomplishing  them,  he  has  succeeded  in  creating- 
around  him  an  institution  which  has  probably  outrun  the  hopes  and  expectatioD» 
of  its  earlier  friends,  not  less  in  the  scale  of  its  operations  tnan  in  tlie  character 
of  the  results  which  it  contemplates, — an  institution  which  claims,  at  an  humble 
distance,  to  take  its  place  among  the  collegiate  establishments  of  the  country — 
whicli  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  in  its  favor, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  the  standard  affixed  by  public  opiniuo  to  th» 
office  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster." 

The  general  scope  and  design  of  the  institution,  as  gathered  from  Mr^ 
Coleridge's  own  writings,  may  be  thus  summed  up  in  the  language  of 
of  the  ins»pectors : — 

"  Resting  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  duty,  and  by  consequence  the 
and  privilege  of  the  Church  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  liatiou,  Mr.  Coleridge*! 
efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  to  form  the  character  of  his  pupils  in  accord- 
ance with  Church  principles — to  raise  up  a  body  of  teachers,  who  might  appi 
date  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  English  Church,  and  who  should  feel  tnei 
selves  to  be  hving,  intelligent,  and  responsible  agents  in  the  carrying  out  of  I 
system.     For  such  an  end,  they  must  prove  (so  far  as  such  a  result  can  be  secui 
by  any  system  of  training  within  the  reach  of  man)  capable  of  communicatii  ^ 
that  entire  preparation  of  heart  and  mind  by  which,  with  the  help  of  God's  Hob 
Spirit,  the  due  reception  and  effectual  working  of  the  gospel  message  may 
■ecured.     Accounting  it  to  \ie.  the  peculiar  aim  of  Protestantism,  contemplated . 
an  awakened  energy  of  the  Churcli,  to  enable  each  man  fur  liimselt  according  1 
his  measure,  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  to  ground  that  jhil 
on  Holy  Scripture.     Mr.  Coleridge  trusts  that  the  teachers  educated  in  this  ii 
ttltution  will  be  skilled  to  cultivate  the  best  fruits  of  the  English  RefcAtnation^^^ 
as  that  which  would  substitute  a  religion  of  light  for  tlie  darkness  of  saper- 
stition. 

"  The  Church  being  regarded  tm  the  teacher  of  ihe  nation,  she  can  have  no  i 
in  view  short  of,  or  wholly  apart  from,  the  training  of  the  young  in  the  principle 
of  true  religi(»n.     At  her  hands  they  are  to  be  enabled,  as  far  as  human  instmc— ' 
tion  mis^ht  avail,  to  profit  by  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture.     No  school  knowl — 
edge  can  be  recop^ized  as  useful  which  may  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  cantHbut^r- 
to  this  end.     To  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  wliich  he  should  go,  and  to  fur — 
nish  him  with  the  weapons  of  his  heavenly  warfare — this  is  not  a  part  of  hi^ 
education,  rather  it  is  tne  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  ;  for  whatever  secular^ 
kn(»wledge  is  really  desirable  as  a  part  of  early  and  general  education,  is  either* 
included  in  such  a  description,  or  may  with  facility  be  added  to  it^^amnot  fitljr 
be  taught  apart  from  it.     Language,  with  all  its  uses — ^history,  in  all  its  branchei* 
---science  itself,  considered  in  its  noblest  aspect,  as  an  organ  of  reason  and  ezer' 
ci«e  of  the  mental  faculties — these  and  every  other  study,  not  merely  tecfauicalv 
attain  their  highest  value  when  connected  with  religious  truth,  and  degenerate 
into  falsehood  when  pursued  in  any  other  connection. 

*•  Mr.  Coleridge  feels  strongly  that  no  number  of  attainments^  nor  any  fiualitj 
in  communicating  them,  can  of  themselves  qualify  a  schoolmaster  fur  his  ardooof 
office,  and  that  before  we  inquire  into  the  special  fitness  of  a  teacher,  there  if 
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wded,  as  an  essential  prerequisite,  a  sound,  and,  to  a  oonaiderable  extent,  a  col- 
rated  understanding ~a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious  principles, 
it  developed  by  intellectual  culture.  And  as  the  parochial  schoolmaster  lias  to 
ipply  all  the  indirect  teaching  to  which  the  children  of  the  better-provided 
Mses  owe  much,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  what  they  know,  in  those  children  of 
m  poor  likely  to  be  intrusted  to  him,  he  will  liave  to  cultivate  good  liabits  in 
A  ground  of  self-respect — habits  of  regular  industry  and  self-control,  of  kindness 
td  forbearance,  of  pergonal  and  domestic  cleanliuesas,  of  decency  and  order ;  he 
Ql  have  to  awaken  in  them  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memorv,  of  reflection 
id  judgment ;  lie  will  have  not  merely  to  iiu^till  knowledge,  or  supply  the  ma- 
rials  of  thought,  but  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  powers  of  thinking, — to  seek 
ith  the  first  dawning  of  reason  to  awaken  a  faculty  by  which  truth  nuiy  be  in- 
led  discerned — a  faculty  whidihe  cannot  give,  but  wliich  he  will  assuredly  find, 
id  to  whicli,  by  (Uintinually  presenting  its  firoper  counterpart,  he  will  ground 
Nvwledge  upon  faith,  and  give  to  religious  truth  an  evirleoce  approaching  to 
tuition.  Wherefore  he  ei<pecially  needs  to  be  not  simply  a  seriously-minded 
hristian,  but  an  educated  man  ;  and  while  to  teach  letters,  in  however  humble 
eapacity,  is  not  a  mechanical  employment,  the  (xxiupation  of  the  Mli(M)lmaster 
'  the  }XJor,  when  regarded  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  is  as  truly  liberal  as 
ty  in  the  commonwealth." 

The  following  piiss:ige8  are  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Coleridge : — 

"The  truth  is.  that  the  education  given  in  our  schools  (I  speak  of  those  open 
» the  poor  fur  cheap  or  gratuitous  instruction,  but  the  remark  might  be  expanded 
inch  more  widely)  is  too  often  little  more  thim  nominal,  imparting,  it  may  be,  a 
btle  knowledge — sometimes  hardly  this— but  leaving  the  mental  powers  wholly 
^developed,  and  the  heart  even  less  affected  than  the  mind.  Of  course  there 
IB  exceptions  and  limitations  to  this  statement.  It  does  not  apply  to  every 
liool,  and  is  less  true  of  some  districts  tlian  of  others ;  but  the  fact,  as  a  whole, 
ands  upon  what  may  be  called  statistical  evidence.  Is  this  owhig  to  an  aoci- 
antal  or  to  an  inherent  defect  I  Are  the  means  employed  inadequate  merely, 
*  eeseutially  unfit  ?  If  the  former,  we  may  trust  to  time  and  gradual  improve- 
AOt.  We  may  proceed,  if  possible,  more  carefully,  but  in  the  old  way.  If  the 
iter,  a  diiTerout  course  must  be  pursued  ;  we  must  do  something  else.  I  ven- 
ire to  take  the  latter  position. 

**  To  wliat  end  do  we  t»eek  to  educate  the  poor  man's  child  !  *  Is  it  not  to  give 
m  just  views  of  his  moral  and  religious  obligatious— his  true  interests  for  time 
id  for  eternity ;  while,  at  the  some  time,  we  prepare  him  for  tlie  successful 
iflcharge  of  his  civil  duties — duties  for  which,  however  humble,  there  is  surely 
one  appropriate  instruction  ?  Is  it  not  to  cultivate  good  habits  in  a  ground  of 
df-respect  ? — habits  of  regular  industry  and  self-control,  of  kindness  and  for- 
etfrance,  of  personal  anil  domestic  cleanliness,  of  decency  and  order  t  Is  it  not 
I  awaken  in  him  tho  f;iculties  of  attention  and  memory,  of  reflection  and  judg- 
tent  i — not  merely  to  instill  knowledge,  or  supply  the  materials  of  thought,  but 
>  elicit  and  to  cxerci:*e  the  i>owers  of  thinking  i  Is  it  not  to  train  him  in  the 
le  of  language,  the  i)rgan  of  reason,  and  the  symbol  of  his  humanity  ?  And 
iiile  we  thus  platto  the  child  in  a  condition  to  look  onward  and  upward — while 
^  teach  him  his  relationship  to  the  et(>nial  and  the  lieavenly,  and  encourage 
im  to  live  by  this  fuith,  do  we  not  also  ho{)c  to  place  him  on  a  vantage-ground 
rith  res])ect  to  hi>4  earthly  calling  i — to  give  to  labor  the  interest  of  intelligence 
od  the  elevation  of  duty,  and  disarm  those  temptations  by  which  tlie  poor 
iaii*8  leisure  is  so  feiirfully  beset,  and  to  which  mental  vacuity  offers  no  resistance  f 
"  But  is  this  an  easy  task  ?  Can  we  hope  that  it  will  bo  duly  performed  for 
IM  thou  laborers'  wages,  without  present  estimation  or  hope  of  preferment,  by 
be  first  rustic,  broken-ilown  tradesman,  or  artitan  out  of  employment,  whom  ne- 
eauty,  or  perhaps  indolence,  brings  to  the  office  ?  Not  to  put  an  aggravated 
Me,  however  common,  can  Any  luilfeducated  man  from  the  working  classes  (and 
he  majority  of  thos<>  who  seek  to  be  schot/lmasters  are  all  but  uneducated)  be 
ftfely  intrusted  with  duties,  the  very  luiture  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
Aake  him  understand  ?  Almost  unmstructed,  and  utterly  untrained — ^with  little 
jeneral  fitness  for  his  calling,  and  no  special  apprenticeshi|>— 4ie  may  teadi  a 
litle,  and  this  not  well,  but  he  caunot  educate  at  all    But  will  not  a  httle  prep- 
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amtion  safRce  1    May  he  not  be  taugfat  a  ■ystem  f    He  may  indeed  be  tang^  t 

•rstem,  but  surely  it  will  not  snffico.    He  wauts  the  first  onmlttions  of  a  teadMr. 

He  ciwiiot  teach  what  he  does  not  know.    He  cannot  explain  what  he  does  not 

understand.    He  may  learn  a  particular  method,  but  not  how  to  apply  it    The 

best  preparation  which  he  can  receive,  short  of  a  complete  ooiu^e  c»f  training,  is 

aupcHici;il  and  formal.     He  must  himself  be  educated  before  he  can  educate 

qthers.    Morally  and  religiously  conisidercd,  the  case  is  still  worse.    He  cannot 

•uggest  niotive.*s  or  inspire  feelings,  of  which  he  is  liimself  unoonscioiui.     If  he  be 

a  pious  man,  it  is  indeed  mucli ;  yet  his  principles,  or  at  least  hia  mode  of  ex- 

Inning  them,  will  be  uncertain. 

********* 

**  Here,  then,  I  think  we  have  the  root  of  the  evil    The  object  on  which  to 
much  zeal  and  ingenuity  liavo  been  bestowed,  has  been,  not  to  procure  proper 
masters,  but  to  do  without  them.    The  attempt  has  been  to  educate  by  systems, 
not  by  men.     School-rooms  have  been  built,  school-books  provided,  and  methods 
of  instruction  devised.     The  monitorial,  the  simultaneous,  the  circulating,  the 
interrogative,  the  suggestive  systems,  have  each  been  advocated,  separately  or 
in  combination.     Meanwhile,  the  great  need  of  all,  witliout  which  all  this  appa- 
ratus is  useless  and  in  comparison  with  which  it  is  unimportant,  has  been  all  but 
overlookuil.     It  has  l>ecn  taken  for  granted  tluit  the  machinery  of  edncaUoo 
would  work  itself,  as  if  there  h^vd  been  a  living  spirit  in  the  wheels.     The  guiding 
mintl.  by  which  even  an  imperfect  mechanism  might  have  bt^en  controlled  to  good 
eflfect,  was  to  bo  superseded ;  nay,  the  conditiims  under  which  alone  it  can  be 
provided — aflequato  support  ana  just  estimation — have  been  regarded  as  not 
merely  unattainable,  but  as  po.<itively  objectinnablo.     The  result  is  exactly  what 
might  have  bc^en  anticipated.     Each  successive  system,  so  long  as  it  has  been 
tarried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  author — that  is,  in  effect,  by  an  educated  raan^ 
•r  by  any  really  competent  teachers — has  been  more  or  less  successful ;  and  ii» 
•very  case  the  merit  of  the  workman  has  been  transferred  to  hia  tools ;  and 
▼hen,  in  other  hands,  these  prove  unserviceable,  or  even  misdiievons,  tliey  not:- 
merely  lose  a  credit  to  whicn  tlicy  were  not  entitled,  but  are  charged  with  «- 
Ikult  which  li(!s,  perhaps,  mainly  in  the  handling.     I  say  mischievous ;  for  in  eda^ 
eation,  as  in  other  arts  the  most  effective  implements  may  chance  to  require  th*^ 
most  dexterous  manai^cinent.     Lot  me  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  even  the** 
slightest  hclpj  by  whicli  the  communication  of  knowledge  may  be  facilitated^ 
There  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science  of  education ;  and  every  art  has  its  metbofi'v- 
of  which  some  may  be  better  than  others.     But  method  itself  8upj^Hw?s  iiitcUi— 
ffence,  adaptation,  choice  ;  when  traveled  blindly,  it  is  a  mere  routine.     And  iC 
this  be  true  m  the  domain  of  matter — if  no  method  can  exempt  the  »hip-builder 
or  the  engineer  from  the  necessity  of  ever-varying  contrivjmce — nay.  if  sum?' 
Iiiculty  of  this  sort  be  required  to  enable  the  bird  to  construct  its  nest,  or  th<? 
bee  its  cells — how  shall  it  Ikj  di?*pcnsed  with,  how  shall  we  hope  tliat  its  plare 
can  bo  supplied  by  f«»rms,  and  practices,  and  rules,  when  that  upon  which  we 
have  to  work  is  the  inin<l  of  man  ?     Even  an  educated  teacher  who  trusts  t<»- 
mechanical  arrangements,  must  expect  a  mechanical  result.      Phidias  himseir 
eould  not  have  produced  the  sembliuico  of  life,  "  the  image  of  a  man,  according" 
to  tha  beauty  of  a  man,**  had  he  employed  any  l)ut  the  most  simple  tools.    The 
montiil  statuary  must,  in  like  manner,  leave  upon  his  work  the  toudies^of  his 
own  hand :  he  must  model  with  his  own  finj^^rs.     Every  child  is  an  individual 
thinking  and  feeling  for  himself.     He  must  be  dealt  with  ac<*ordingly.     The  influ- 
ence of  the  master  must,  as  far  iv^  jwssible,  be  personal     Whatever  intermediate 
agency  is  employed  must  l>e,  for  tne  same  reason,  intelligent ;  for  mind  can  only 
be  affected  by  mintl,  the  inferior  by  the  superiiv.    To  pnxrure  this  without  extra 
eost ;  to  create  a  numlwr  of  teachers  who  shall  continue  learners,  exercising  in 
the  former  capacity  a  certain  freedom  of  action,  without  losing  their  own  do- 
cility and  dependence — in  a  word,  to  re«>ncile  an  intelligent  agency  with  gen- 
eral regulation  and  unity  of  purpose,  is  a  problem  for  which,  perliaps,  no  general 
iK>lation  can  be  offered.     In  practice,  every  national  schoolmaster  must  solve  it 
for  himself;  and  the  success  of  his  attempt  will  be  the  test  of  his  elBdency. 

••  I  have  described  the  education  of  a  poor  man*8  cJiild  with  a  reference  to  Ae 
'ends  for  which  I  suppose  it  to  be  given  ;  and  I  have  contended  that  this  adofli- 
tkn  cannot  be  given  through  the  instrumentality  of  each  men  as  are  eomoMitfy 
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«lMpt4)j«d  far  thiii  purpoM.  Tbe  educator  mnst  himBelf  hare  been  hcAh  raffi- 
eienily  and  suitably  educated.  This  will  be  denied  by  none,  but  every  one  will 
affix  his  own  meaning  to  the  words.  I  say  further,  to  tearh  letters,  in  however 
humble  a  capacity,  is  not  a  mechanical  employment :  to  educate,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  is  as  liberal  an  occupation  as  any  in  the  commonwealth.  In  plain 
terms,  then,  and  in  old-fashioned  language,  my  conclusion  is,  that  the  schoohnaster 
must  be  an  educated  maa  Thus  stated,  the  proposition  has  a  more  startling 
eoaiid  ;  but  the  import  is  the  same.  I  speak  uf  tne  thing,  not  of  the  accidento 
with  which  it  may  be  accompanied.  I  do  not  speak  of  birth,  or  social  position, 
or  liabits  of  life,  or  manners,  or  appearance,  but  f)f  a  certain  condition  of  the 
mental  faculties,  as  well  moral  as  intellectual ;  of  that  wliich  constitutes  educa- 
tion, ccmtemplated  as  a  result — not  of  the  dress  by  which,  in  this  country  and  in 
modern  times,  it  is  commonly  distinguished.  Of  the  social  relations  and  outward 
bearing  which  education  must  necessarily  assume,  I  may  say  a  few  words  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  speak  of  the  thing  itself.  With  this  explanation,  I  do  not 
fear  to  affirm  that  the  schoolmaster  must  be  an  educated  man.  And  this  neces- 
sity is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  class  of  children  which  he  has  to  train.  The 
■mount  of  acquirement  may  differ ;  but  this  is  the  least  thing  to  be  considered. 
I  am  utterly  opposed — I  had  almost  said  hostile — to  the  notion  that  any  number 
of  attaiimients,  or  any  facility  in  tenchiug  them,  can  qualify  a  schoolmaster  for 
his  arduous  ofHce.  Attainments  may  make  a  particular  teacher — a  professor,  as 
such  teachers  affect  to  call  themselves — but  a  mere  teacher  has  much  to  learn 
before  he  con  undertake  to  educate.  A  sound,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
cultivated  understanding — a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious  princi- 
ples, but  developed  by  intellectual  culture — surely  tliis  is  an  essential  prcroauisite 
m  every  educator,  every  schoolma'^ter,  before  we  inquire  into  his  special  ntness 
tar  the  c\a^»  of  cliildren  of  which  his  sch<x)l  may  be  composed.  And  let  it  not  be 
assumed  that  this  is  less  requi."?ite  in  the  teacher  of  the  poor  than  of  the  rich. 
The  parochial  schoolmaster,  in  which  term  I  include  the  master  of  every  church- 
tdiool  for  the  poor,  is  encompassed  with  difficulties  to  which  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial or  grammar  sch<H)l  offers  no  parallel.  Not  merely  has  he  a  greater  num- 
ber of  children  to  instruct,  with  less  as.<istance  and  in  a  less  time — children,  for 
fhe  most  part,  of  tenderer  years,  and  less  prepared  by  previous  instruction  and 
home- training — but  he  1ms  more  to  do  for  them.  Tliey  are  more  dependent  upon 
him  for  their  education.  His  scholars  have,  in  a  manner,  to  be  taught  not  merely 
to  think,  but  to  speak,  if  they  would  express  any  thing  beyond  animal  ]>as3ioas 
and  animal  wants.  He  has  to  supply  all  the  indirect  teaching  to  which  the 
childntn  of  the  batter  pro vi< led  classes  owe  mucli,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  what 
they  know.  And  when  Ut  this  we  add  the  moral  training  which  they  require  ; 
wlien  we  take  into  account  the  actual  [xwition  of  the  church  in  this  country,  and 
remember  that  on  the  panx;hial  schoolmaster  the  children  of  the  poor  are  too 
often  dependent,  not  merely  for  catechetical  instruction,  but  for  the  hrst  implant- 
atifin  of  religious  sentiment — that  he  has  too  often  to  give  that  first  presumption 
in  favor  of  holy  thing?*,  as  they  are  set  forth  Hi  the  church  of  our  fiithers,  of  which 
there  should  be  no  romemberable  beginning — that  he  has  to  interpret  that  sound 
of  Sabbath-bells,  which  ought  to  have  a  moaning  to  the  ears  of  earliest  child- 
hofxl,  as  often  as  it  carries  to  the  cottiui^c  its  message  of  peace ;  when,  lastly,  we 
add  to  this  the  influence  for  good  which  the  honored  teacher  may  and  ought  to 
oxerciso  over  the  youth  long  after  he  has  quitted  the  school — an  influence  which 
he  can  only  maintain  by  the  ability  to  direct  and  assist  him  after  he  has  ceased 
to  bo  a  child ;  in  a  word,  when  we  see  that  the  church  schoo^^iaster  has  not 
merely  to  mini.ster  to  the  clergyman  in  some  of  his  most  arduous  and  important 
functions — the  instruction  of  cliildhood  and  tlie  guidance  of  youth — but  to  make 
np  much  that  is  wanting,  and  correct  much  that  is  perverse,  m  the  circumstances 
and  tendencies  of  humble  life ;  shall  it  be  said  tliat  I  have  overstrained  the 
priint,  and  contend  for  too  high  a  standard  ?  But  if  this  be  a  just  picture  of  what 
we  want,  then  look  at  what  we  have,  and  be  my  eaniestneas  forgiven ! 

•*  At  all  events,  it  is  better  to  strive  for  too  high,  than  to  be  content  with  too 
low  a  standard.     Do  I  describe  an  impossible  perfection  I     Let  us  at  least  set 
out  with  our  faces  toward  it ;  we  are  tlien  in  the  ri^ht  direction,  though  we  ad- 
vance but  a  little  way.    Let  us  set  out  with  faith,  and  the  resolution  that  it 
^engenders,  and  porhapA  we  may  advance  further  than  w«  think. 
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"  I  liave  described  the  qualificatioDs  of  a  schoolmaster  implicttl j  by  a  refereMi 
to  his  work.  How,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  to  be  commanded  ?  Not,  assured- 
Ij,  by  any  cheap  or  summary  method.  Not,  let  me  yenture  to  urge,  by  oouzvsi 
of  lectures,  or  lessons  in  pecfagogic  Rather  than  so,  let  the  clergyman  take  Uw 
first  thoughtful  man,  no  matter  what  his  acquirements,  of  whose  piety  he  is 
assured,  and  prepare  him  for  his  work,  as  he  walks  with  him  in  tlie  lield^,  or  in 
the  streets.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  enough  :  far  from  it.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  easy  to  meet  with  a  man  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  putting  aside  acquire- 
ment, to  whom  the  oversight  of  children  may  be  committea.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  very  difficult.  But  something  in  this  way  might  be  done — some  fatherly 
discipline  established — some  lessons  of  humbfe  wisdom  imparted.  From  the 
other  mode  nothing,  in  the  long  run,  but  mischief  can  ensue.  Wherever  mere 
attainment  is  made  a  principal  consideration,  there  will  be  a  perpetual  mistaking 
of  means  for  ends,  anu  of  semblance  for  reality.  A  little  superlicial  knowledge, 
and  a  showy,  self-sufficient  cleverness,  will  be  the  product,  toe  spirit  and  flavor 
of  which  will  quickly  evaporate,  leaving  behind  either  a  mere  caput  mortuufn,  or 
a  fermenting  mass  of  restlessness,  petulance,  and  discontent.  Yet  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  My  objection  is  not  to  lectures,  or  any  other  mode  of  facilitating 
acquirement ;  still  loss  to  the  acquirement  itself.  The  former  may  be  m(^t  use- 
ful, the  latter  most  desirable.  What  I  resist  is,  the  notion  that  either  is  sufficieot 
— the  one  as  a  means,  the  other  as  a  result  Normal  education  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  superstructure  of  faculties — it  must  lay  a  basis  of  character ;  and  the 
latter  is  tne  longer  and  the  more  difficult  process.  Not  what  a  teacher  knowit 
but  what  he  is,  should  ever  be  the  first  pomt  considered." 

Admisaion  of  Pupils. — Every  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  submit  the  following  testimonials :  1,  a  certif- 
icate of  baptism ;  2,  a  declaration  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
youth,  stating  that  he  has  attended  the  scniccs  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  their  consent  and  approbation,  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  twelve- 
month previpus  to  the  date  of  the  application;  3,  a  medical  certificate, 
according  to  a  printed  form ;  4,  a  recommendation  from  a  clergyman,  who 
is  requested  to  stjite,  as  particularly  as  possible,  the  grounds  on  which  it  b 
given,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  National  Society  as  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment and  needless  expense  on  the  part  of  the  youth  and  liis  friend& 
Good  moral  character,  amiability,  truthfulness,  and  diligence,  are  indispen- 
sable requisites.  Further  information  is  solicited  as  to  the  youth's  tcmp^ 
and  disposition,  his  abilities  nnd  attainments,  his  tastes  and  habits,  his  age, 
size,  and  physical  strength,  and  m  to  any  other  matters  from  which  his 
general  fitness  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  may  be  inferrc*d.  A  certain 
degree  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigor  is  deemed  indispensable.  A  strong, 
healthy,  well-^own  lad,  of  amiable  disposition  and  promising  talents,  who 
shows  an  evident  desire  of  knowledge,  and  has  made  a  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  which  he  has  already  enjoyed,  though  these  may  not  have 
been  great,  is  considered  to  be  the  description  of  youtli  beat  fitted  to  fulfill 
the  designs  of  the  institution. 

The  examination  of  each  student  for  admission  is  preceded  by  the  other 
inquiries  specified  in  the  following  paragniph,  which  are  to  be  answered  in 
his  own  words,  and  in  his  own  handwriting,  m  the  presence  of  the  clergyman 
by  whom  he  is  recommended,  or  some  other  trustworthy  person : — 

** State  your  name  ajxl  ago  the  last  binh'tlay;  when  and  where  you  were  baptized;  whether 

Sou  have  been  condnned,  and  by  whom ;  whether  you  have  taken  the  aacnimcnt  of  the  Ixmft 


lupper,  and  if  so,  whether  you  ore  a  rciTuIar  communicant  t  At  what  schooto  tiave  you 
«9ducated,  and  Tor  how  Ions;  a  time,  and  in  what  mibJocLi  have  you  been  iiwtrticted  ?  Are  yoa 
sincerely  de»irou9  of  bcc4)mini;  a  schoolmaster^  and  do  you  seek  admission  into  the  NaU<«nal  So- 
ciety's Training  College  exprewly  to  Im)  filled  Tor  that  difflcuU  and  responsible  office  ?  Are  yea 
prepared  to  lead  in  the  Colleire  a  simple  and  laborious  life :  working  with  your  haixis  as  well  M 
acquiring  book-knowledge,  and  rendering  an  exact  obedience  to  the  disiciplifie  of  the  plMS? 
Are  you  aware  that  your  path  or  duty  on  leaving  the  College  will  bo  principally,  if  not  eotiit^i 
among  the  poor?  And  are  >ou  willing  to  appreniice  yourself  lo  the  Society  on  that  under 
standing  V" 

Mode  of  AdmissiorL — These  certificates  having  been  received  and  approved. 
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the  youth  is  dii*ected  to  present  himself  for  examination  at  the  college.  He 
is  expected  to  read  English  prose  with  propriety,  to  spell  correctly  from 
dictation,  to  write  a  good  hand,  to  be  well  ocquamted  with  the  outlines  of 
Scripture  history,  and  to  show  considerable  readiness  in  working  the  fund*- 
mental  rules  of  urithmetic.  Any  further  knowledge  which  he  may  possess, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  in  his  favor,  not  only,  or  so  much,  for  its  own  sake,  as 
on  account  of  the  studious  turn  of  mind  and  aptness  for  receiving  instruction 
which  it  may  appear  to  indicate.  A  talent  for  vocal  music  and  drawing  is 
pariicuhirly  desirable. 

In  the  event  of  his  passing  this  examination  with  credit,  ho  is  received 
into  the  college,  and  remains  tliere  on  probation  for  the  first  three  months; 
after  which,  if  his  conduct  shall  have  been  satisfactory  and  he  shall  be  found 
to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  he  is  apprenticed  to  the  National 
Society.  From  this  period  till  the  age  of  21,  the  society  is  responsible  for 
his  education,  clothing,  and  maintenance,  being  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  hm 
services  as  a  schoolmaster  at  any  time  and  in  any  way  that  may  be  thought 
proper.  In  general,  the  period  during  which  the  apprentices  are  expected  to 
remain  under  instruction  at  the  college  is  three  years,  after  which  time 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  situations  either  as  the  masters  of  small  schools,  or 
more  commonly  as  assistants  in  large  ones. 

The  Principal,  in  his  Report,  complains  that  many  of  the  students  admitted 
are  deficient  in  the  requisite  preparation  for  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  this  institution. 

**  Of  tho?^  now  on  probation,  or  recently  apprenticed,  a  fair  proportion  are  in- 
telligent lads,  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition ;  but  even  of  tne^,  compara- 
tively few  are  properly  prepared  for  the  institution.  Against  this  difficulty  it  is 
impos:^ible  to  provide  by  mere  exclusion,  without  reducing  the  numbers  admitted 
to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  welfare,  or  indeed  the  existence,  of  the  insti- 
tution. Not  miiny  of  those  recommeuded  possess  even  that  modicum  of  acquire- 
ment which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  a  promising  boy  of  twelve,  not  to  aay 
fifteen,  years  old.  They  ciuinot  *  read  well,  that  is,  with  intelligence,  nor  write 
correctly  from  (iictation.*  I  do  not  allude  to  slight  and  casual  injiccuracies,  but  to 
a  goi»eral  deficiency,  the  result  of  bod  teaching.  They  are,  for  tlie  most  part, 
quite  ignorant  of  granmiar ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  vocabulary  of  tlieir  own  language  to  profit  even  by  oral 
teaching  of  a  kind  suitable  to  the  college,  much  less  to  gain  information  for  them- 
selves from  IxKjks.  Of  geography,  not  tt>  say  history,  they  are,  f(»r  the  most  part, 
wholly  ij^norant,  many  having  never  seen  a  map.  This  description  applies  td* 
different  individuals  in  different  degrees,  and  there  are  some  to  whom  it  does  not 
apply  at  all ;  but  in  a  maiority  of  oises  it  is  necessary  to  ground  the  j)robaitioneni 
atresn  in  the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning — to  go  over  again  the  work  of  an 
♦elementary  school — with  what  loss  to  the  pupils  and  disadvantage  to  the  college, 
need  not  be  told." 

Stmties  and  Training  of  the  PuviU. — The  subjects  of  instruction  include 
Scriptural  knowledge,  and  Bible  literature,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and 
Church  History,  liHtin,  Music,  English  Grammar,  General  History,  English 
Literature,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Arithmetic,  Drawing, 
and  the  art  of  Teaching  under  the  designation  of  Normal  lessons. 

The  pupils  leave  their  beds  at  half  past  6  in  the  morning,  and  are  again 
in  bed  at  10  at  night,  when  the  dormitory  lights  are  extinguished  by  one  of 
the  elder  youths ;  two  of  whom,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the 
industrial  teacher,  are  intru.^ted  with  the  duty  of  lighting,  regulating,  artd 
extinguishing  the  gas-lights  throughout  the  establishment.  This  gives 
'^  seven  hours  and  a  half  for  sleep.  The  remaining  16  hours  and  a  half  are 
thus  divided : — they  are  allowed  to  remain, — 

One  hour  in  their  bed-rooms,  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  same 
time  in  the  evening.  This,  however,  includes  the  time  spent  in  coming  and 
going,  &c.    Habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order,  are  care- 
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Ailly  enfolded.  It  is  with  this  view,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  priTite 
devotion,  that  a  Mpamte  bed-room  has  been  allotted  to  each  youth. 

Four  hours  and  a  half  are  assigned  to  industnal  occupations,  of  whidi 
half  an  hour  is  consumed  in  coming  and  going,  getting  out  and  patting  by 
their  tools,  washing  their  hands,  &^. 

The  studies  of  the  college  commence  at  a  quarter  before  7,  with  tht 
reading  of  a  collect  from  the  Prayer-Book.  The  period  of  time  allotted  to 
study  and  united  devotion  amounts  to  about  8  hours. 

Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  each  of  the  three  meals,  including  the  layinff 
and  removing  of  the  cloth,  &c.  They  breakfast  at  8,  dine  at  1,  and  axiak 
tea  at  7.    Before  tea  they  sing  for  an  hour. 

Two  hours  and  a  quarter  are  reserved  for  voluntary  studv  and  recreation, 
▼iz.  the  half  hour  before  and  after  dinner,  the  half  hour  after  tea,  which  it 
q)ent  in  family  devotion,  and  an  hour  before  bed-time,  when  the  repetitions 
are  learnt  which  are  to  be  stdd  next  morning. 

The  number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  each  occupation  is  stated  in  the 
table  subjoined.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  periods  of  time  an 
given  to  Music  and  Latin,  and  the  least  to  Arithmetic : — 

NumbtT  of  Honrt  devoted  Weekly  to  each  Occupation  of  the  StndentM. 


OCCUPATION. 


Chiipel 

JSvMiing  Worship 

Scriptural  Kiiowludgo  and  Chrwiian  Doo>  I 

tnne(i.  r.  Articles) ) 

Church  History  and  Biblo  Literature 

Latin 

EngiMh  GraiBmor,  Kogliah  Literature,  and  ) 

History { 

Geo^mphy 

Wriiin!< 

ArithiDetic 

Cfoojetry 

AlKt^bra  and  Trijronnroctry 

Mechanics  and  Natural  Pbiloaophy. •  •  ••  • 

Music 

Drawing 

Normal  Lessons 

Prirate  Reading 

Prppnriug  Leasons 

Meals 

Leisure •• 


Division  L 

8    0 

3'M 

3    5 

990 

6  15 

7  10 

930 

0  ?0 

0  30 

3  50 

3  20 

3    0 

7  10 

4    0 

3    0 

1  30 

8  45 

6    0 

Division  11. 

Dirisioo  ID. 

If* 

3d 

Ist 

9d 

Section. 

Section. 

Section. 

Section. 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6   0 

3  3U 

330 

3  30 

330 

3    0 

3  35 

1  50 

340 

3    0 

3    0 

9  40 

940 

6    0 

6    0 

5    0 

6    0 

345 

590 

e   0 

350 

330 

I  90 

4    0 

5S0 

1  30 

1  30 

9  40 

4    0 

0  35 

1  10 

0  40 

330 

1  91) 

3  95 

•  • 

•  • 

5  40 

9  40 

9  40 

•  • 

0  35 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7  10 

7  10 

7  10 

7  10 

4    U 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

•  • 

•  ■ 

«  • 

■  • 

•  • 

0    0 

•  • 

9    0 

■  • 

f    0 

•  • 

9    0 

8  45 

845 

845 

845 

6    0 

5    0 

e  0 

0    0 

In  addition  to  the  seven  hours  devoted  to  musical  instruction  in  each 
week,  six  hours  more  are  allotted  to  the  practice  of  the  Chapel  service.  On 
this  point,  Mr.  Coleridge  observes : — 

**  If,  however,  the  choral  service,  as  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark's 
College,  bo  in  itself  nnohjectionable ;  if,  in  truth,  it  have  been  adopted  from  i 
itMe  of  its  superior  beauty  aud  fitness  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case—it 
may  he  mentioned,  as  a  furtlM3r  recommendation,  that  it  furnishes  the  best,  if  iioi 
the  only  mean?,  compatible  with  other  exigencies,  of  imparting  to  the  studeotf 
of  this  institution  that  skill  in  the  art  of  singing  which  is  now  so  generally  de^ired, 
ff  not  expected,  in  a  parochial  schoolmaster.  No  system  of  teadiii^  vocal  musk; 
however  excellent,  can  dii<pcnsc  with  the  necessity  of  long  and  contintioiis  prac- 
tice; time  for  which  could  not  have  been  afforded  in  this  college,  if  it  bad  ool 
been  Aamd  possible  to  unite  the  acquirement  of  this  art  with  its  best  and  princi^ 
pal  use.  As  it  is,  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  uistruction  are  to  a  certain 
tatent  combined,  tlie  grain  being  sown  and  the  sheaves  gathered  by  the  same 
praocis  and  at  the  aame  time.    In  plain  terms,  the  musicu  skill  reqiured  §n  the 
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peiformanoe  of  the  dioral  service  is  supplied,  in  some  considerable  mcAsore,  by 
the  service  itself;  and,  indeed,  as  tlieso  youtlis  have  not  been  selected,  generally 
^leaking,  with  any  reference  to  musical  capacity,  and  are  not  destined  for  the 
«zclusive  or  gainful  exercise  of  the  musical  profession,  it  would,  I  believe,  have 
been  found  difficult  to  exact  from  them  tliat  close  and  unremitting  attention  to 
this  study  which  it  indispensably  requires,  and  which  they  now  bestow  upon  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of  u  motive  at  once  so  sacred  and  so  stimulating, 
coupled  with  the  guidance  and  encjiuragemcot  of  a  teacher  who,  to  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  Churcli  music,  such  as  cuuld  be  looked  for  only  in  a  master 
of  the  art,  adds  the  authority  derived  from  his  position  as  vice-principal  of  the 
college." 

**  It  is  not,  indeed,  intiinatod  that  any  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  singing, 
however  favorable,  can  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  regular  elementary  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  music.  It  is  a  groat  advantage  to  acquire  a  foreign 
language  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken ;  but  it  will  be  proper,  nevertheless, 
to  acquire  it  graminati':alhf.  Now  the  services  of  the  chapel  render  music,  as  it 
were,  a  living  I  ingu:ige  in  this  college,  which  the  youths  catch  up  insensibly  by 
hearing  and  imitation — a  language,  moreover,  heard  only  in  its  purest  and  noblest 
form,  by  which  the  taste  of  the  student  is  cultivated,  together  with  his  powers 
of  execution.  And  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  the  success  of  a  singer 
depends  upon  mechanical  proficiency,  apart  from  the  interesting  science  which 
gives  to  the  stuJy  its  intellectual  character,  it  will  not  be  thought  that  too  mudi 
vtress  is  laid  upon  that  training  of  the  ear  and  voice  which  the  students  ffo 
through,  independently  of  any  course  of  lessons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt 
that,  without  the  intellectual  character  above  alluded  to,  the  study,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  pursuit,  of  vocal  music  would  not  merely  be  imperfect,  but  of 
doubtful  bcne^t,  taken  as  a  branch  of  general  education.  And  if  it  should  be 
maid,  tlmt  all  the  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  to  a  vocalist  will  come  in  the 
end  by  an  analytical  as  opiK>sed  to  the  usual  elementary  mctliods  (a  result  which 
can  only  be  expected  in  the  most  favorable  cases),  it  would  yet  be  necessary 
that  those  who  learn  in  order  that  they  may  teach,  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  some  nt/xtc/n  of  instruction^  capable  of  easy  and  general  application.  In 
adopting  that  which  owes  so  much  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  Mr.  Hullah,  regard 
lias  l)cen  had  both  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  method  itself,  and  to  the 
ready  machiuLTy  with  which  it  is  supplied. 

••It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  musical  instruction  always  going 
on  together,  and  mutually  assisting  each  other.  The  art  of  reading  music,  with 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  musical  notation,  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
Hr.  Hullah's  *  Granmiar  of  Vocal  Music,'  under  the  very  able  superintendence 
of  Mr.  May  ;  one  division  of  the  students  being  under  his  own  tuition,  while  a 
junior  class  is  carried  through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  course  by  one  of  the 
pupils.  A  third  section,  more  advanced  tiian  either  of  the  preceding,  lias  the 
inrther  advantage  of  lectures  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  Mr.  Hullah 
bimself.  Tliese  three  divisions  correspond  generally  to  the  three  years  of  reai- 
dcnce — an  arrangement  by  which  every  branch  of  study  in  the  college  is  more 
or  less  re;Tulated.  An  exact  corrcspcjndencc  is  obviously  impracticable — some 
youths  bringing  with  them  a  larger  amount  of  musical  knowledge  and  proficiency 
than  others  can  be  expected  ti»  attain  at  any  period  of  their  lives.  Much,  it  is 
true,  has  been  done  to  produce  a  respectable  mediocrity ;  but  excellence  will 
depend,  after  all,  on  individual  qualifications." 

The  reasons  for  embracing  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
lion  are  thus  set  forth : — 

As  it  U  considered  a  leading  object  of  national  education,  as  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  church  to  raise  the  speech,  and  by  implication  the  nn- 
derstanding  of  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  liturgy,  the  uses  of  language, 
that  priceless  talent  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  and  of  communicating 
our  own  in  writing,  has  been  kept  prominently  in  view  aa  one  of  those  first 
principles  by  which  the  studies  of  the  college  should  be  regulated;  and  in 
conformity  with  these  notions  Latin  is  taught  (so  far  as  may  be  neeeasary 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sonnd  acquaintance  with  the  aeddence,  B3^iitiz« 
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and  etymology  of  that  language),  as  an  essential  part  of  the  coarse.  This 
knowledge  has  be^n  considered,  iif  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  English, 
to  be,  at  least,  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
not  carried  beyond  the  accidence  of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  and  Arnokfs 
third  Latin  exercise  book ;  a  few  who,  previously  to  their  admission,  had 
acquired  the  rudiments,  have  been  carried  further,  and  some  five  or  six  who 
have  attained  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  apart  from  the  teaching  of  the  instita- 
tion,  are  encouraged  by  the  principal  in  its  cultivation,  so  far  as  may  conduce 
to  the  understanding  of  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  ex- 
press provihion,  however,  that  these  and  the  like  studies  do  not  in  the  slighteat 
degree  interfere  with  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  institution,  or  with 
the  due  performance  of  its  humblest  duties. 

Industrial  Occupations. — The  industrial  occupations  of  the  students  con- 
sist in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  house,  lithography,  and  book- 
binding. 

**  Tlie  advantages,  I  had  almost  said  the  necessity,  of  balancing  the  intellectual 
pursuits  of  the  students  by  manual  labor,  scarcely  need  to  be  further  insltted  oa 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  only  way  in  which  such  an  institution  otmld  be  sup- 
ported, except  at  an  enormous  expense  ;  but  this  is  the  least  consideratioa  It 
IS  almost  the  only  mode  in  which  the  hours  not  occupied  in  study  could  be  prof- 
itably and  innocently  passed  by  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  youths,  almost  aU 
of  whom  have  so  niucn  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.  Above  all,  that  which  it 
learned  in  this  way  is  itself  a  most  valuable  acquirement,  more  especially  to  the 
■choolmaster  of  the  poor.  Not  merely  will  it  enable  liim  to  incrense  liia  own 
eomforts  without  cost,  but  it  will  make  him  practically  acquainted  with  the  occu- 
pations of  those  whom  he  has  to  instruct,  and  thus  procure  him  an  additional 
title  to  their  confidence  when  he  comes  to  act  among  them,  not  merely  as  their 
teacher,  but  as  their  adviser  and  friend." 

**  Hitherto  the  difiiculty  has  been  to  perform  the  necessary  work  of  the  estab- 
U^mcnt  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  encroaching  on  the  hours  of  study — 
nothing  being  so  nmch  to  be  avoided  as  a  hasty,  imperfect,  or  slovenly  perfarm- 
ance.  The  method  pursued  is  as  follows : — The  several  duties — whether  of  the 
houite,  the  fiu-m.or  tfie  garden — are  assigned  to  different  parties,  varying  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  need,  which  are  cliauged  at  stated  periods,  generally  weekly. 
Over  each  of  these  parties  a  monitor  i-^  appointed,  care  being  taken  so  to  adi 
Uie  parties  that  the  infiuence  of  the  older  and  steadier  youths  may  be  continu- 
ally exerted  over  their  younger  or  less  experienced  associates.  One  youth,  the 
eldfest  of  those  first  admitted,  is  over  the  whole.  It  is  his  duty  to  arrange  the 
labors  of  the  day,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  industrial  master,  and  to 
inspect  the  different  working-parties  when  needful  He  is  also  expected  to  hear 
0(mipl;iints,  and  to  settle  any  trifling  ditference  which  may  have  arisen.  Hm 
monitor  of  each  party  is  expected  to  maintain  order  among  those  whc^se  labors 
he  directs ;  and,  to  speak  gencndly,  the  discipline  of  the  place  is,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, carried  on  by  the  moral  influence  of  the  youths  over  each  other,  a  most 
watclifui  supervision  being  maintained  by  the  masters.  The  direct  hiterferenoa 
of  tlie  princi|)al  is  not  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  Faults  are  cor- 
rected by  admonition,  and,  if  need  be,  by  rebuke,  either  private  or  public,  as  the 
case  nmy  seem  to  require.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  make  the  admooitioii 
general,  without  nauimg  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended.  A  journal  of 
conduct  is  also  kept,  which  will,  it  i»  hoped,  have  a  beneficial  effect ;  and  every 
youth  is  occasionally  reminded  that  his  prospects  when  he  shall  have  left  tbt 
mstitution,  depend  upon  liis  conduct  wtiile  in  it.  No  prominence,  however,  it 
given  to  this  or  to  any  other  secondary  motive.  Good  conduct  can  only  be  pro- 
duced, in  the  long  run,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  or  by  the  habit  which  it  produces 
when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course ;  and  this  Jiabitual  sense  of  duty  is  bett 
enoouraged  by  a  mode  of  treatment  from  which  every  appeal  to  motive,  strictly 
b5  called,  is  excluded.  I  believe  this  to  be  not  merely  the  liighest,  but  the  rooti 
practiad  view  of  the  question ;  and  although  in  such  a  matter  the  utmost  that 
can  without  presumption  be  expected,  is  a  partiad,  and,  under  the  Divine  \Aeu- 
ing,  a  growing  success,  yet  it  may  with  some  degree  of  ooofideuce  be  affinoadt 
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tbat  it  has  been  already  borne  out  by  facts.  The  particular  methods  by  which 
cheerful  obedience,  regularity,  diligence,  and  general  good  conduct  are  to  be  pre- 
•erved  in  a  training  establishment,  more  especially  in  the  industrial  department^ 
cannot  be  detailed  within  the  limits  of  this  report.  Tliey  vary  with  the  exigency, 
and  are  suggested  in  each  case  by  the  judgment,  experience,  good- feeling,  and 
educ;tti(>nal  tact  of  thorite  by  whom  the  establishment  is  conducted.  It  will  be 
underbtood  that  the  whole  rcst«  upon  a  religious  basis,  and  is  referred  constantly, 
and  expressly,  yet  not  obtrusively,  to  a  religious  standard ;  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  phrases  and  professions  trom  anticipating  the  growth  of  real  feelings. 

•*  The  business  of  the  house  is  partly  performed  by  the  students,  and  partly 
by  female  servants,  llie  former  clean  all  the  shoes,  and  knives,  <$:c.,  lay  the 
Cloth,  dbc.,  and  wait  at  meals,  sweep  and  dust  the  school-rooms,  keep  the  court* 
dean,  ligiit  and  attend  to  all  the  lires  except  those  in  the  kitchen  department^ 
regulate  the  gas-lights,  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  water  throughout  the  col- 
lege by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  and  attend  to  the  drainjige,  which  is  alao 
effected  by  means  of  a  pump.  It  lias  not  been  thought  advisable  that  they 
nhould  make  their  beds  or  wash  the  floors.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever 
be  Cidlod  upon  to  iMjrform  these  offices  when  they  leave  tne  college,  while  the 
loss  of  time,  and  tne  injury  done  to  their  clothes,  more  than  oountcrlxdance  any 
pecuniar V  saving  which  could  in  this  way  be  etfectod. 

**  The  labors  of  the. farm  are  principally  confined  to  the  care  of  domestic  ani- 
mals— cows  and  pigs,  and  poultry  of  various  kinds.  The  cows  are  milked  by  the 
youths,  and  an  accurate  account  Kept  of  the  produce  of  Uie  farm  and  dairy,  whidi 
IS  a>aHumed  almost  entirely  iu  the  establishment.  The  utihty  of  this  part  of  the 
establishment  is  too  evident  to  require  a  comment. 

**  The  gardens,  hiwus,  and  slirubberies  furnish  abundant  employment  for  thoee 
not  otherwise  eng:iged ;  and  though  a  consideraible  portion  of  time  and  attention 
is  necessarily  allotted  to  ornamental  liorticulture,  yet  this  will  be  found  by  no 
niean:4  the  least  useful  or  the  least  appropriate  feature  of  the  scheme.  Tliere  is 
perliiips  no  form  in  which  habits  of  manual  industry  can  be  encouraged  more 
easily  or  more  beneficially,  either  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  or  to  the  ulterior 
effect,  than  by  the  occupations  of  the  garden.  Not  to  mention  their  effect  upon 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  youths,  or  the  lessons  which  they  teach  of  pa- 
tience, order,  and  neatness,  they  arc  decidedly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence, and  this  of  the  best  kind — more  particularly  when  connected  with  the 
Btudy  «)f  botany,  which  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  called  the  poor  man*s 
science.  When  studied  on  physiologic^  principles,  its  close  connection  with  the 
best  and  holiest  truths  give  it  a  yet  higher  claim  to  our  attention. 

"  Loi)king  forward  to  the  future  position  of  our  students,  almost  every  country 
schoolmaster  might  be,  with  much  advantage,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  neigb^ 
borhooil,  a  gardener  and  a  florist.  The  encouragement  lately  afforded  to  cottage 
gardening  lias  been  already  attended  witli  the  most  pleasing  results.  ITie  paro- 
chial schoolmaster  who  shall  be  able  to  assist  by  example  and  precept  in  fostering 
a  taste  so  favorable  to  the  domestic  happiness,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  domestic  vir- 
tues of  a  rustic  population— a  taste  by  wliidi  an  air  of  comfort  is  communicated 
to  the  ruJe>t  dwelling,  and  a  certain  grace  thrown  over  the  simplest  forms  of 
bumble  life — will,  it  is  trusted,  hi  this  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  be  made  an 
instrument  of  good,  and  an  effident  assistant  to  the  parodiial  clergyman." 

In  connection  with  the  moral  purposes  of  the  industrial  occupations  of 
the  students,  the  otHce  of  the  industrial  master  is  considered  of  the  highest 
importance. 

**  It  is  his  duty  to  maintain  order  and  enforce  disdpline — not,  however,  by 
mere  drill,  however  skillfully  organized  or  cfiiciently  conducted,  but  bv  the  in- 
fluence of  his  example  and  the  force  of  his  character ;  to  live  among  them,  and 
to  lead  them  on,  as  well  by  precept  as  by  occasionally  sharing  in  their  occupa- 
tions, to  simple,  industrious,  and  strictly  regular  habits ;  to  settle  disputes  and 
aHay  jealouMe^ ;  to  correct  personal  conceit  and  every  the  least  approach  to  a 
love  of  hIm)w  and  finery  ;  to  recommend  (and  this  not  by  words  only)  an  humble 
aikd  dutiful  industriousness,  setting  forth  the  religious  obligation  and  beneficial 
tcBidency,  not  merely  of  Ubor  in  general,  bat  of  bodily  labor  in  particular,  ai  a 
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blessing  growing  out  of,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  by  whom  it  is  rigfailr  uteil 
superseding,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  penal  character  of  toil,  throu^  Him  by 
whom,  after  an  ineffable  manner,  it  lias  been  rendered  holy,  honorable,  and  of 
good  report  in  the  Church  ; — all  this  with  a  reference  to  the  special  aim  of  tfas 
mstitution,  as  an  instrument  for  eleyating  and  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  labor* 
ing  poor." 

Schools  of  Practice. — Opportunities  for  practice  in  teaching  and  con* 
ducting  school  are  afforded  in  a  Practicing  or  Model  School,  on  the 
premises,  and  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  The  Model  School  is  com- 
posed of  142  children,  of  whom  a  certain  number  arc  admitted  upon  the 
free  list,  and  the  rest  pay  a  fee  of  4rf.  per  week,  or  3s.  per  quarter.  The 
latter  are  principally  children  of  respectable  mechanics,  market-gardeners, 
and  working-people.    Mr.  Coleridge  thus  characterizes  them : — 

**  There  are  among  them  many  very  promising  lads,  in  whom  a  toward  nature, 
end  perhaps  some  homc-trnining,  must  share  whatever  praise  may  be  tboogfat 
due  to  their  actual  character  and  attainments.  It  is  from  these  and  such  as  these^ 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  that  I  would  select  our  future  teachersi  Many  ef 
them  come  from  a  considerable  distance — as  much  as  two  or  even  three  miles^- 
bringing  their  dinners  with  them,  which  they  eat  in  the  school-room,  under  the  eye 
of  a  teacher ;  the  same  attention  being  paid  to  the  propriety  of  their  behavior  estf 
they  were  boarders.  Their  little  hymn  of  prnisc  is  sung  by  themsulvee  at  the 
l)eginning  and  conclusion  of  their  simple  meal,  the  materials  of  which  in  most 
cases  indicate  but  a  scanty  competence  at  home ;  while  the  sum  paid  for  thev 
sdiooling,  as  well  as  the  punctuality  of  their  attendance,  are  each  of  them — the 
latter,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the  fonner — a  proof  that  considerable  efforts,  end 
even  sacrifices,  will  bo  made  by  respectable  persons  of  this  class  to  procure 
what  they  consider  good  instruction  fur  their  childrea" 

It  having  been  considered  expedient  to  extend  yet  further  the  facilitiee  for 
practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  supplied  to  the  students,  and  to  make  them 
familiar  with  it  in  its  application  to  schools  more  nearly  of  the  same  claei 
with  those  the  charge  of  which  will  ultimately  devolve  upon  them,  an  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  by  which  a  certain  number  of  them  are  employed 
daily  in  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  To  facilitate  the  details  of  thii 
arrangement^  one  of  the  students,  whose  term  of  training  has  expired,  hu 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  master  of  that  school,  with  permission  to 
reside  in  the  college,  from  whence  the  students  accompany  him  daily  to  the 
school.  Mr.  Coleridge  tlms  speaks  of  the  connection  or  this  school  witk 
the  institution : — 

**  If  the  practicing  school  should  be  thought  not  to  prepare  the  young  men  for 
the  difficulties  of  their  vocation — the  children  being  of  a  better  sort,  or  taugfal 
under  greater  advantages,  than  they  can  expect  to  find  hereafter — no  such  ob> 
jection  lies  against  the  parochitd  school.  Nothing  can  be  more  humble — I  miglkt 
almost  say,  abject — than  the  domestic  condition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  poor 
children,  who  are  here  provided,  not  merely  with  instruction,  but  with  the  motive 
to  seek  it — with  the  clothes  without  which  many  would  not,  and  others  codd 
not,  come  to  school  at  all  Some,  indeed,  of  the  children  pay  a  penny  a  week; 
but  the  greater  number  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  of  these  as  many  are  com' 
fortably  clothed  as  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  committee  will  permii 
The  benevolence  of  the  directors,  and  in  particular  of  the  rector  of  the  pariili,  k 
ep«cially  directed  toward  the  children  of  the  very  poor— attracted  by  the 
misery,  undeterred  by  the  vice  and  self-abandonment  with  which  the  loweA 
estate  of  poverty  is  too  often  attended.  Hence  they  have  been  unwillii^  te 
laiee  the  character  of  the  school  by  any  means  ioconsistent  with  this  duuritaUe 
object,  and  would  rather  do  a  little  good  to  those  who  want  it  eo  much,  tM 
seem  to  do  more  to  those  who  want  it  less.  But,  as  intimated  abore,  the  Tenr 
diflUnilties  by  whidi  the  school  is  embarrassed — whether  firom  the  ^nmftff  m 
the  children  or  any  other  cause — enhance  the  value  of  the  experience  whicfc  mf 
be  gained  in  it  by  the  teachers ;  and  although  some  time  most  elapee  before  the 
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effects  of  the  present  management  upon  the  welfare  pf  the  school  can  appear, 
jet  it  is  hoped  that  an  improvement  has  already  taken  place  beneath  the  sur- 
Mce.  This  connection — with  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  thej  have  gone,  I  am 
authorised  to  state  tliat  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  fully  satisfied — will  relieve 
the  funds  of  the  school  to  a  certain  extent,  without  burdening  those  of  the 
National  Society." 

Mr.  Moseley,thc  Inspector,  submits  the  following  remarks  at  the  close  of 
his  Report^  on  the  conaition  of  thb  Institution  in  1846: — 

**  No  purpose  of  such  an  institution  is  obviously  of  equal  importance  with  thai 
which  proposes  to  itself  the  formation  of  the  religious  character  of  the  student^ 
in  tlie  true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term  ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  pleaa- 
ure  that  I  bear  testimoqy  to  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  my  visits  to 
St.  Mark's  College,  of  the  success  with  which  religious  influences  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  made  to  operate  there. 

**  If  the  moral  aspect  of  the  institution  be  tluit  in  which  it  is  most  grateful  to 
contemplate  it ;  if  in  the  cheerful  conformity  of  the  students  to  the  rules  of  ita 
discipline,  in  their  submiifsive  deportment  toward  their  superiors,  and  their  steady 
pursuit  of  an  arduous  path  of  duty,  there  be  evidence  of  a  dedicated  and  a 
chastened  spirit ;  if  their  intercourse  with  the  children  whose  education  is  in- 
trusted to  their  charge,  be  cliaracterized  not  less  by  that  kindly  tone  and  that 
humanized  demeanor,  than  by  that  more  just  recognition  of  their  social  position 
and  truer  self-respect,  which  are  usually  associated  with  a  gentler  birth  thaik 
theirs,  and  a  more  careful  nurture  ;  all  these  advantages,  so  inestimable  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  are  the  legitimate 
firuits  of  the  formation  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  evidences  of  its  exiai* 
enoe.  To  the  formation  of  such  a  character,  the  prominence  given  in  the  system 
of  the  institution  to  the  services  of  the  college  chapel,  cannot  but  contribute  in 
an  eminent  degree  ;  and  in  assigning  to  them  the  first  place  among  those  cluirao- 
teristic  features  of  the  system  which  I  am  desirous  to  bring  under  your  lord- 
ships' notice,  I  am  not  only  following  the  order  in  wliich  they  came  under  my 
own  observation,  but  assiguins^  to  them  their  due  place  and  their  relative  import- 
ance.   The  chiipel  is,  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  system,  *  the  kev-stone  to  the  arch.' 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  secular  instruction,  I  am  desirous  to  record  my 
entire  adhesion,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Coleridge  oa 
the  relative  importance  of  literature  and  science,  as  proper  elements  of  a  course 
of  secular  iur*tructioii  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  this  institution.  These 
views  are  set  fortli  in  the  following  paragraf^s  of  his  last  letter : — 

**  What  these  lads  want  is  power  of  thought  and  language.  Their  verbal 
memory  is  dormant ;  they  are  incapable  of  the  simplest  abstraction.  Till  thif 
be  remedied,  they  can  neither  classify  nor  analyze ;  they  cannot  vary  the  fcnrm 
without  changing  the  matter  ;  they  cannot  illu^trato — they  cannot  explain  ;  in  a 
word,  they  cunuot  teach.  They  have  learned  a  certain  number  of  facts— or 
rather,  perhaps,  a  form  of  words  in  which  facts  are  recounted — and  might  easily 
be  taugut  a  great  many  more  in  the  same  way ;  but  they  cannot  combine  or 
employ  them,  or  so  much  as  recognize  them  in  an  altered  dress."        *        * 

"  Science,  however  valuable  in  itself  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  however 
useful  in  its  application  to  the  mechanic  arts,  is  of  no  avail  for  the  purpoeei 
above  mentioned.  It  will  not  enable  an  ignorant  boy  to  express  himself  with 
common  prc»priety  ;  it  will  not  furnish  him  with  the  machinery  of  thought,  or  pre* 
pare  him  for  the  acc|uisition  of  knowledge  in  general  It  will  indeed  strengtnen 
ms  lacultitis,  and  raise  him  intellectually  in  tlie  scale  of  being,  but  it  will  not 
serve  as  a  foundation.  Again,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  not  found  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  studies  of  another  description  in  softening  and  refining  the  charao- 
ter ;  and  though  tliis  may  be  easily  carried  to  excess,  yet  to  humanize  the  coarsi^ 
rude  natures,  common  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  uneducated  boys^  and  in 
tfats  way  to  gentle  their  condition,  is  among  the  most  important  ends  of  the  initio. 
tvLtimr 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  amne  of  those  eoD8ider» 
iioDs  by  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  thus  sought  to  define  the  respective  provinoti 
«l  MCWBC0  and  Uteratiirei  there  can,  in  my  ofpiniott,  be  none  ne  to  the  genen4 


Uesdiig  craw'iag  out  of,  aod,  in  the  aae  of  those  by  irbom  it  ta  ligfaUr  dn^ 
*u|M.'r*eding.  if  I  rauy  m>  ipedi,  the  penal  chnracter  of  toil.  Ihrou^  Him  if 
vbom,  *fter  lui  incflable  nunner.  it  luu  been  rendered  holj,  honorable,  and  tt 
good  report  iu  the  Chureli : — all  thia  wilh  a  reference  to  the  special  urn  of  da 
inBtituticin,  as  an  instrument  for  elcTating  aod  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  labcr- 
ing  poor." 

Schools  of  Practice. — OjiportunilicD  for  practice  in  teaching  and  eon- 
ducting  school  ore  afforded  in  a  Practicing'  or  Model  School,  on  te 
preuiisets  and  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  The  Model  School  is  coin- 
pOHod  of  142  children,  of  whom  a  certain  number  arc  admitted  upon  tlw 
free  list,  and  Ihe  rest  pay  n  fee  of  id.  per  week,  or  3s.  per  quarter.  Th» 
latter  ara  principally  cliildren  of  respectable  mechanics,  markct-gonlener^ 
■nd  work ing-pe epic.     Mr.  Coleridge  thus  cliaracterizes  them; — 

"  Tliorc  are  among  them  many  very  promising  lads,  in  whom  a  toward  natnn, 
ami  perhapa  mmc  liume-trninini',  must  share  whatoicr  praise  nay  be  tbodgU 
due  to  their  actual  chnnicter  and  attaioiuDDts.  It  is  from  these  aud  such  a*  thiM^ 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  that  I  would  select  our  future  tuachcra.  Many  a( 
tlicm  come  friim  a  consi{lerablc  distance — as  much  as  tvo  or  even  three  miln — 
bringing  their  dinners  with  them,  whidi  they  eat  in  the  sehool-nnm,  under  the  eye 
of  atencher;  the  sama  attention  being  paid  to  the  propriety  of  their  behaTioTHV 
thoT  were  boarders.  Their  little  hymn  of  praise  u  sung  by  themsulTos  at  tha 
begmninR  and  conclusion  uf  their  simple  uicbI,  the  materials  of  whicli  in  mod 
cases  indicate  but  a  scanty  competence  at  home  :  while  the  eum  paid  for  tlwk 
■chooling.  OS  well  as  tlie  punctuality  of  tlieir  attendance,  are  each  of  them — Um 
latter,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the  funncr — a  proof  that  considerable  eflirts,  aod 
•Tcn  sacrificua,  will  be  niiule  by  ruspeclable  persons  of  this  class  to  pracui* 
That  they  conaidcr  good  instruction  fur  their  children." 

It  having  been  coneiidered  expedient  to  extend  yet  further  tbe  facilitjea  for 
practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  supplied  to  the  students,  and  to  moke  tilea 
familiar  with  it  in  its  oppliealion  to  schools  more  neariy  of  Ihe  same  c)«« 
with  those  the  cliiirgo  of  which  will  ultimately  devolve  upon  them,  an  •^ 
rangcment  has  been  made  by  which  a  certain  number  of  them  are  employed 
daily  in  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  To  facilitate  the  details  of  thii 
armrigemenl,  one  of  the  students,  whose  lerm  of  training  has  expired,  hn 
been  appointed  to  the  oRiee  of  manter  of  that  school,  with  permission  te 
reside  in  the  college,  from  whence  tlic  students  nceompany  him  daily  to  tbe 
school.  Mr.  Coleridge  llius  speaks  of  Uic  connection  of  this  school  wilt 
the  institution  \ — 

"  If  the  practicing  sdiool  slionld  be  thought  not  to  prepare  tbe  young  ni 
the  difficulties  of  their  Tocalioii — the  cbiltlren  being  I'f  a  Iwttcr  sort,  or  : 
under  greater  admutage.^,  than  they  can  expect  to  find  hereafter — 
jection  lies  against  the  parochial  school    Kntliing  can  be  moTB  hnmli 
almost  say,  atguct — than  tlie  diimeetic  condition,  generally  speakine.  of 
_i-ij ,. .         .     .  -''--■  merely  with  instructiDn,Oiit  withfl 


tiot,  come  to  srlionl  nt  all     Some,  indeed,  of  the  cMldrm 

but  the  greater  number  nre  taught  grntuitously,        '    "  "' 

Ratably  clothcii  as  tlio  funds  ut  the  cu 

Hie  beuevolenre  of  the  direeturs,  and  in 

specially  directed  toward  the  children 

misery,  nndeterred  by  the  vice  and  id: 

•State  of  poTBrty  ia  too  often  ntleoded. 

rake  ths  dwracter  of  the  nclioul  by  onj  qr 

object,  imd  would  rather  da  a  litUa  mf^ 

•Mm  to  do  more  ta  thou  who  want  if 

dtfflcultias  hj  wliich  tha  schMl  1*  mf       ^ 

fte  duUren  v  any  otbor  "■■*»—■* '  ■  ^ 

U  gained  iu  it  by  the  t«Mltl«J^    ^|P 
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•ffiscU  of  the  present  management  upon  the  welfare  of  the  school  can  appear, 
jet  it  is  hopea  that  an  improvement  has  already  taken  place  beneath  the  sur- 
Mce.  This  connection — with  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  I  am 
authorized  to  state  tliat  the  rector  of  the  parisli  is  fully  satisfied — will  relieve 
the  funds  of  tlie  school  to  a  certain  extent,  without  burdening  those  of  the 
National  Society." 

Mr.  Mo8eley,thc  Inspector,  submitB  the  following  remarks  at  the  close  of 
his  Report,  on  the  condition  of  this  Institution  in  1846: — 

"  No  purpose  of  such  an  institution  is  obviously  of  equal  importance  with  that 
which  proposes  to  itself  the  formation  of  the  religious  character  of  the  student^ 
in  the  true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term  ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  pleaa- 
ure  that  I  bear  testimony  to  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  my  visits  to 
St.  Mark's  College,  of  the  success  with  wliich  religious  influences  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  made  to  operate  there. 

**  If  the  moral  aspect  of  the  institution  be  that  in  which  it  is  most  grateful  to 
contemplate  it ;  if  in  the  cheerful  conformity  of  the  students  to  the  rules  of  its 
discipline,  in  their  submiifsive  deportment  toward  their  superiors,  and  their  steady 
pursuit  of  an  arduous  path  of  duty,  there  be  evidence  of  a  dedicated  and  a 
chastened  spirit ;  if  their  intercourse  with  the  children  whose  education  is  in- 
trusted to  their  cliargc,  be  characterized  not  less  by  that  kindly  tone  and  that 
humanized  demeanor,  than  by  that  more  just  recognition  of  their  social  position 
and  truer  self-respect,  which  are  usually  associated  with  a  gentler  birth  thaa 
theirs,  and  a  more  careful  nurture  ;  all  these  advantages,  so  inestimable  in  them- 
selves,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  are  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  the  formation  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  evidences  of  its  exiai* 
enoe.  To  the  formation  of  such  a  character,  the  prominence  given  in  the  system 
of  the  institution  to  tlie  services  of  the  college  chapel,  cannot  but  contribute  ill 
an  eminent  degree  ;  and  in  assigning  to  them  the  first  place  among  those  cliarao- 
teristic  features  of  tlie  system  which  I  am  desirous  to  bring  under  your  lord- 
•hips*  notice,  I  am  not  only  following  the  order  in  wliich  they  came  under  my 
own  observation,  but  assigniu'^  to  tliem  their  due  place  and  their  relative  import- 
wee.     The  cluipel  is,  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  system, '  the  kev-stone  to  the  arch.' 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  secular  instruction,  I  am  desirous  to  record  my 
entire  a<Jhei<ion,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Coleridge  on 
*ne  relative  irap<irtaiice  of  literature  and  science,  as  proper  elements  of  a  courae 
o    secular  in.-^truction  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  this  institution.    These 
*^^\V"/^^  «et  forth  in  the  f«illowing  paragra)ihs  of  his  last  letter : — 
m^        '*?  these  lads  want  is  power  of  thought  and  language.    Their  verbal 
jjg  fJ^^^J!*  dormant ;  they  are  incapable  of  the  simplest  abstraction.     Till  thia 
^itho  /*     **^  ^hey  can  neither  classify  nor  analyze ;  they  cannot  vary  the  fcnrm 
'Ward,  tf  *^'^'le>'"o  the  matter  ;  they  cannot  illustrate— they  cannot  explain  ;  in  a  . 
fBiber       *^  caiiuot  teach.     They  liave  learned  a  certain  number  of  facts-^or 
ti  UuuJ^'^^^P'*'  ^  forin  of  words  in  which  facts  are  recounted — and  might  easily 
»■   '  ^^l  ^  ^r&ixt  many  more  in  the  same  way ;  but  they  cannot  combine  or 
^^fii,   <**•  so  much  as  recognize  them  in  an  altered  dress."        *        • 

ver  valuable  in  itself  as  a  discipline  K\i  the  mind,  and  however 

itioa  to  the  mechanic  arts,  is  of  no  avail  for  the  purposes 

It  will  not  enable  an  ignorant  boy  to  express  himself  with 

9  it  will  not  furnish  hiin  with  the  machinery  of  thought,  or  pre* 

[uiflitioQ  of  knowledge  m  general    It  will  indeed  strengtnen 

liim  intellectually  in  the  scale  of  being,  but  it  will  not 

un,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  not  found  to  have  the 

)r  description  in  softenbg  and  refining  the  charao- 

ba  easily  carried  to  ezceaa,  yet  to  humanize  the  coaras^ 

\4|nM(ter  or  less  degree  to  all  uneducated  boys,  and  in 

Wiftk  is  vmamg  tbs  most  important  ends  of  the  msti» 

•< 

Wm  Ultra  ma  lie  as  io  some  of  those  eoosiderap 

«  linn  •oqflni  4o  define  the  respective  provhioet 
mll^\tkW^  tjrininBjba  Moe  at  to  the  geaen^ 
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result  at  which  he  has  arriyed.  I  believe  that  he  has  assigned  to  each  its  dm 
impurtance,  and  that  each  actually  hold?,  in  the  system  of  the  institution,  its 
legitimate  place,  and  receives  its  due  share  of  attention. 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  second  stage  in  the  education  of  a  schoolmaster.  He 
must  nut  only  have  acquired  the  knowledge  which  he  has  to  communicate,  bat 
be  ac<}uainted  with  the  best  methods  of  communicating  it,  and  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed ni  the  use  of  thtn^e  methoils.  All  the  elomt;nts  of  education  hitherto  spoken 
of,  are  couimon  to  him  and  to  every  other  educated  man,  and  are  not  pecuUar  to 
a  tniiiiing  college  :  the  functions  of  such  a  college  are  not  discharged  until  a  pro- 
fessiomd  education  is  superadded. 

It  is  in  the  experience  of  every  teacher,  that  to  embrace  a  truth  one*s  self,  and 
to  l)e  able  to  present  it  under  the  simplest  form  to  the  mind  of  another,  are  es- 
sentially different  things :  tlie  one  is  a  condition  necensary^  but  not  sufficient  to 
the  realization  of  the  other. 

I  am  not  urging  the  claims  of  any  of  the  particular  schemes,  or  methods  of 
instruction,  which  may  at  any  time  have  been  propounded,  although  I  believe 
that  the  students  in  such  an  mstitution  should  be  conversant  with  all  of  them ; 
I  am  simply  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  making  teaching,  as  an  arl^  tlie  subject 
of  study  in  a  training  college,  in  respect  to  eavh  wftbjeet  taught ;  of  viewing  each 
■uch  subject  under  a  double  aspect,  as  that  which  is  to  become  an  element  of  the 
student's  own  knowledge,  and  as  that  which  he  is  to  be  made  capable  of  present* 
ing  under  so  simple  a  form,  that  it  may  become  an  element  of  the  knowledge  of 
a  child.  If  it  be  said  tliat  such  knowledge  will  be  given  by  that  practice  of  the 
art  of  teaching  which  will  form  the  occupation  of  the  student's  future  life,  I  ad[ 
whether  it  is  not  in  the  experience  of  every  person  conversant  with  education, 
that  a  master  may  be  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  he  is  called  upon  io  teach; 
fuid  far  more  tlian  it — ne  may,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  even  in  its 
highest  sense,  be  an  educated  man  ;  and  to  these  qualifications  he  may  add  the 
experience  of  a  whole  life  spent  in  tuition,  and  yet  never  have  become  a  skillfbl 
teacher. 

Appealing  to  my  own  experience  as  an  inspector,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  among  the  schools  of  which  my  opinion  is  recorded  the  least  favorably, 
are  some,  whoMi  demerits  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  education  or 
of  general  intelligence  in  their  masters,  or  of  a  character  formed  upon  Christiin 
principles,  but  simply  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

If  1  were  asked  (supposing  the  requijuite  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught) 
what  constituted  a  gooa  teacher  f  I  slxMild  say,  an  habitual  study  of  the  best 
methods,  and  of  the  art  of  teaching.  And  if  it  were  inquired  of  me  why  so  few 
good  teachers  were  to  be  found  ?  I  should  say,  because  so  few  ttvdy  it— or  look 
upon  it  indeed,  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  proper  subject  of  study. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  practical  knowledge,  some  pnesoM 
greater  natural  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  teaching  than  others, 
and,  by  the  prompting  of  these,  being  led  to  the  study  of  it,  become  self-taught 
in  it  And,  m  like  manner,  if  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  now  the  subject 
of  ordinary  instruction,  had  never  been  analyzed  and  simplified  for  that  purpose 
or  taught  systematically — and  if  all  men  were,  under  these  circumstances,  left  to 
their  own  resources  in  the  acquii^ition  of  it,  and  to  their  own  choice  whether 
the^  would  acquire  it  or  not — yet  some,  incited  and  encouraged  to  the  pursuit 
of  it  by  the  bt>nt  of  what  is  called  genius,  would  find  out  for  themselves  the 
path  which  leads  to  it,  overleap  the  intervening  difficulties,  and  attain  it 

I  believe  it  to  be  thus  with  the  art  of  teaching.  Some  few,  by  dint  of  natural 
qualifications,  acquire  that  skill  which  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  would 
make  in  a  great  degree  common  to  all ;  and  thus  the  £fUse  opinion  has  grown  np 
that  no  man  can  become  a  good  schoolmaster  who  is  not  endowed  natundly  wHb 
peculhir  qualifications  for  the  oflSce. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  work  of  the  elementary  sdioolmaster  is  OM 
of  no  (^dinary  difficulty.  A  crowd  of  poor  children  is  brought  to  him,  in  wkon 
the  moral  sense  is  in  abeyance — who  have  never  been  taught  to  think — who  bav» 
little  or  no  knowled^  which  may  form  the  subject  of  thought,  and  are  without 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge.  He  must  teadi  them  to  read,  to  writs, 
to  cipher,  and  impart  to  them  the  elements  of  religions  knowMga :  but 
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not  all :  I10  will  fail  of  tho  really  valuable  results  of  education  if  he  do  not  far- 
ther teach  them  to  think  and  tu  understand — store  their  minds  with  legitimate 
tubjects  of  thouc^ht,  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-instruction. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  the  time  allowed  to  him  is  short,  the 
means  limited,  and  often  inadequate. 

If  he  have  beforchimd  weighed  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  hia 
work,  carefully  and  systematically  studied  the  best  methods  of  encountering 
tliem,  considered  the  various  circumstances  of  the  application  of  those  inethodi, 
and  the  motlificatiuns  thereby  rendered  proper  to  them,  and  practiced  himself  in 
tlie  use  of  them  ;  and  if,  actuated  by  the  highest  motives — in  reliance  on  the 
Divine  blessing — strong  in  the  requisite  preparation,  but  without  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  result — he  then  give  his  heart  to  the  work,  and  pursue  it  hopefully, 
cheerfully,  and  peraeveringly — it  will  prosper  in  liia  hands. 

Without  sucli  a  preparation,  his  first  impulse  will  be  to  sit  down  and  weep; 
his  second,  in  despair  of  any  useful  result,  to  shrink  into  the  mere  mechanical 
discliarge  of  his  school  duties. 

The  elementary  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  action:  his  functions  are 
aggreMivf,  and  call  fur  the  exercise  of  decision  of  character,  a  prompt  judgment, 
a  ready  skill,  and  a  facile  intelligence.  A  passive,  impressible,  abstracted,  and 
exclusively  literary  chairacter,  however  pleasing  as  the  subject  of  speculation,  m 
connection  with  the  office  of  a  vilhige  sdioohuaster,  is  foreign  to  the  business  of 
a  great  school 

I  can  imagine  no  concurrence  of  circumstances  better  calculated  to  form  an 
efficieat  schoolmaster,  tlian  a  previous  course  of  professional  instruction,  subdued 
in  every  phase  and  form  of  its  development  to  that  one  object ;  assigning  not  to 
a  single  teacher  the  realization  of  that  object,  but  concentrating  the  labors  of  all 
— eadi  ill  his  own  department — upon  it.  To  youths  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  course  of  instruction  like  this,  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster's  life,  and 
its  responsibilities,  would  liave  become,  in  some  sort,  a  second  nature.  That  am* 
bition  whicli  receives  so  early  its  impulse,  would,  in  minds  thus  preoccupied, 
obtiun  its  legitimate  direction,  and  the  labor  of  their  office  would  oecome  lest 
irksome  to  them  when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  exercise  of  tkill  Dot  lese 
than  a  duty. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  results  of  the  methods  pursued  in  this 
Institution,  and,  incidentally,  in  other  Institutions  of  the  same  kind,  are 
taken  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Moseley,  in  1847 : — 

If,  with  reference  to  its  professional  bearings,  there  be  any  defect  in  the  pre- 
scribed course,  it  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  this,  tliat  it  aims  at  too  high  a 
standard  of  attainment  in  every  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  students  it 
directed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  to  become  good  teachers,  they  can  know  too 
much  of  the  subjects  they  have  to  teach.  Of  the  elementary  lessons  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  Usteii  to  and  to  pass  a  judgment  upon,  hero  and  elsewhere,  the  pre- 
vailing and  characteristic  defect  has  been,  not  too  much  knowledge,  but  too 
little.  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  it  has  been  mj 
constant  observation,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  select  from  it  things 
better  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  children.  Had  his  mind  been  more  highly 
cultivated,  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect  brought  by  education  more  fuUj 
under  his  control,  he  would  have  been  able  to  place  them  under  sunpler  forms, 
and  in  a  better  manner  to  adapt  the  exiiinination  founded  upon  them  to  the  in- 
dividual capacities  of  the  children  he  had  to  teach.  Accordinglj/^  tlie  tdmpleH 
le*»on»  I  have  listened  to  in  training  schools^  have  commonly  been  those  delivered 
by  the  ablest  and  best-iuittructed  ttvdent*. 

It  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  teacher  knows  too  mucli,  which  makes  him  unintelli- 
gible to  tlie  child,  but,  that  he  knows  notliing  which  the  child  can  comprehend, 
or  that  he  has  never  studied  wlmt  he  has  to  teach  in  the  light  in  which  a  child 
can  be  made  to  comprehend  it. 

That  fulhiess  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  which  my  ezperienoe 
baa  led  me  to  appreciate  the  importance,  is  a  fullness  of  the  knowledge  of  things 
■idapted  to  the  mstruction  of  children,  studied  under  the  fonns  in  which  they  «rs 
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blessing  Rowing  out  of,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  by  whom  it  is  riAilr  jme\ 
superseding,  if  I  may  so  spealc,  the  penal  character  o(  toil,  throu^  Him  bjr 
whom,  after  an  ineffi&ble  manner,  it  has  been  rendered  holy,  honorable,  and  d 
good  report  in  the  Church  ; — all  this  with  a  reference  to  the  special  aim  of  tht 
mstitution,  as  an  instrument  for  elerating  and  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  labor- 
ing poor." 

Schools  of  Practice. — Opportuniliea  for  practice  in  teaching  and  con- 
ducting school  are  afforded  in  a  Practicing  or  Model  School,  on  the 
premises,  and  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  The  Model  School  is  com- 
posed of  142  children,  of  whom  a  certain  number  are  admitted  upon  the 
free  list,  and  the  rest  pay  a  fee  of  4d.  per  week,  or  35.  per  quarter.  The 
latter  arc  piincipally  children  of  respectable  mechanics,  market-gardenerSi 
and  working-people.    Mr.  Coleridge  thus  characterizes  them : — 

**  There  are  among  them  many  very  promising  lads,  in  whom  a  toward  naturs, 
and  perhaps  8ome  home-training,  must  share  whatever  praise  may  be  thonghk 
due  to  their  actual  character  and  attainments.  It  is  from  these  and  such  as  these^ 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  that  I  would  select  our  future  teachers.  Many  c^ 
them  come  from  a  considerable  distance — as  much  as  two  or  even  three  miles-^ 
bringing  their  dinners  with  them,  which  they  eat  in  the  school-room,  under  the  eyt 
of  a  teacher ;  the  same  attention  being  paid  to  the  propriety  of  their  behavior  as  if 
thev  were  boarders.  Their  little  hymn  of  praise  is  sung  by  themselves  at  tht 
beginning  and  conclusion  of  their  simple  meal,  the  materials  of  which  in  moii 
cases  indicate  but  a  scanty  competence  at  home  ;  while  the  sum  paid  for  tbdr 
schooling,  as  well  as  the  punctuality  of  tlieir  attendance,  are  each  of  them — tht 
Utter,  perhaps,  not  leas  than  the  former — ^a  proof  that  considerable  efforts,  and 
even  sacrifices,  will  be  made  by  respectable  persons  of  this  class  to  proeon 
what  they  consider  good  instruction  fur  their  children." 

It  having  been  considered  expedient  to  extend  yet  further  the  facilities  for 
practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  supplied  to  the  students,  and  to  make  them 
familiar  with  it  in  its  application  to  schools  more  nearly  of  the  same  clan 
with  those  the  charge  of  which  will  ultimately  devolve  upon  them,  an  a^ 
rangement  has  been  made  by  which  a  certain  number  of  them  are  employed 
daily  in  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  To  facilitate  the  details  of  thii 
arrangement,  one  of  the  students,  whose  term  of  training  has  expired,  hai 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  master  of  that  school,  with  permission  to 
reside  in  the  college,  from  whence  tlie  students  accompany  him  daily  to  the 
school.  Mr.  Coleridge  thus  speaks  of  the  connection  of  this  school  with 
the  institution : — 

**  If  the  practicing  school  should  be  thought  not  to  prepare  the  young  men  ibr 
the  difficulties  of  their  vocation — the  children  being  of  a  better  sort,  or  taoghl 
under  greater  advantages,  than  they  can  expect  to  find  hereafter — no  such  ob* 
jection  lies  against  the  parochial  school  Nothing  can  be  more  humble — I  migU 
almost  say,  abject — than  the  domestic  condition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  poor 
children,  who  are  here  provided,  not  merely  with  instruction,  but  with  the  motirs 
to  seek  it — with  the  clothes  without  which  many  would  not.  and  others  ooold 
not,  come  to  school  at  all.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  children  pay  a  penny  a  week; 
but  the  greater  number  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  of  these  as  many  are  com- 
fortably clothed  as  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  committee  wOl  pennii 
The  benevolence  of  the  directors,  and  in  particular  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  ii 
specially  directed  toward  the  children  of  the  very  poor— attracted  by  the 
misery,  undeterred  by  the  vice  and  self-abandonment  with  which  the  lowml 
estate  of  poverty  is  too  often  attended.  Hence  they  have  been  nnwiUb^  ti 
raise  the  character  of  the  school  by  any  means  inoonaistent  with  this  diaritaUi 
object,  and  would  rather  do  a  little  good  to  those  who  want  it  so  much,  thii 
seem  to  do  more  to  those  who  want  it  less.  But,  as  intimated  above,  the  tsi7 
difBcultieB  by  which  the  school  is  embarrassed — whether  from  the  ^^sntfltfr  m 
'jdie  children  or  any  other  cause — enhance  the  value  of  the  experience  which  m^ 
oe  gained  in  it  by  the  teachers ;  and  although  some  time  most  elapse  belbre  fhs 
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fffocU  of  the  present  management  upon  the  welfare  of  the  adiool  can  appear, 
jet  it  is  hoped  that  an  improvement  has  akeady  taken  place  beneath  the  sur- 
mee.  This  conncctioii—with  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  thej  have  gone,  I  am 
authorized  to  state  tliat  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  fully  satisfied — will  relieve 
the  funds  of  the  school  to  a  certain  extent,  without  burdening  those  of  the 
JSTatiooal  Society." 

Mr.  Moselcy,thc  Inspector,  submits  the  following  remarks  at  the  close  of 
ills  Report,  on  the  condition  of  thb  Institution  in  1846: — 

"  No  purpose  of  such  an  institution  is  obviously  of  equal  importance  with  that 
which  proposes  tu  itself  the  formation  of  tlie  religious  character  of  the  studuut^ 
in  the  true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term  ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  pleaa- 
vare  that  I  bear  testimopy  to  the  impression  left  upon  my  mhid  by  my  visits  to 
81  Mark's  College,  of  the  success  with  wliich  religious  influences  have,  under  th« 
blessing  of  God,  been  made  to  operate  there. 

**  If  the  moral  aspect  of  the  institution  be  that  in  which  it  is  most  grateful  to 
contemplate  it ;  if  in  the  cheerful  conformity  of  the  students  to  the  rules  of  iti 
diflcipline,  in  their  submissive  deportment  toward  their  superiors,  and  their  steady 
pursuit  of  an  arduous  path  of  duty,  there  be  evidence  of  a  dedicated  and  a 
chastened  spirit ;  if  their  intercourse  with  the  children  whose  education  is  in- 
trusted to  their  charge,  be  characterized  not  less  by  that  kindly  tone  and  that 
hamiinized  demeanor,  than  by  that  more  just  recognition  of  their  social  positicm 
and  truer  self-respect,  which  are  usually  associated  with  a  gentler  birth  than 
theirs,  and  a  more  careful  nurture ;  all  these  advantages,  so  inestimable  in  them- 
■•Ives,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  are  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  the  formation  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  evidences  of  its  exist- 
ence. To  the  formation  of  such  a  character,  the  prominence  given  in  the  system 
of  the  institution  to  the  services  of  the  college  chiipel,  cannot  but  contribute  ia 
■o  etuinent  degree  ;  and  in  assigning  to  them  the  first  place  among  those  dmrao- 
teristic  features  of  the  system  which  I  am  desirous  to  bring  under  your  lord- 
•hips'  notice,  I  am  not  only  following  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  my 
Qfwn  observation,  but  assigning?  to  them  their  due  place  and  their  relative  import- 
aace.    Tlie  chiipol  is,  in  Mr.  Coleridge  s  system, '  the  kev-stone  to  the  arch.' 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  secular  instruction,  I  am  desirous  to  record  my 
entire  adhesion,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Coleridge  oa 
the  relative  importance  of  literature  and  science,  as  proper  elements  of  a  courae 
of  secular  instruction  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  this  instituticm.  Hieae 
views  are  set  forth  in  the  following  paragra}>hs  of  his  last  letter : — 

**  Wliat  these  lads  want  is  power  of  thought  and  language.  Tlieir  verbal 
memory  is  dormant ;  they  are  incapable  of  the  simplest  abstraction.  Till  thia 
be  remedied,  they  can  neither  classify  nor  anailyze ;  they  cannot  vary  the  form 
without  cliangiug  the  matter  ;  they  cannot  illuHrato — they  cannot  explain  ;  in  a 
word,  they  cannot  teach.  They  have  learned  a  certain  number  of  facts— or 
rather,  perbips,  a  form  of  words  in  wliich  facts  are  recounted — and  might  easily 
be  taught  a  great  many  more  in  the  same  way ;  but  they  cannot  combine  or 
employ  them,  or  so  much  as  recognize  them  in  an  altered  dress."        *        * 

**  Science,  however  valuable  in  itself  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  however 
meful  iu  its  application  to  the  mechanic  arts,  is  of  no  avail  for  the  purpose! 
above  meiitioQed.  It  will  not  enable  an  ignorant  boy  to  express  himself  with 
common  propriety  ;  it  will  not  furnish  him  with  the  machinery  of  thought,  or  pre* 
pare  him  for  the  ac(|uisition  of  knowledge  in  general  It  will  indeed  strengtnen 
us  faculties,  and  raise  him  intellectually  in  the  scale  of  being,  but  it  will  not 
aerve  as  a  foundation.  Again,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  not  found  to  have  the 
aaroe  effect  as  studies  of  another  description  in  softening  and  refining  the  charaa* 
ter ;  and  though  this  may  be  easily  carried  to  excess,  yet  to  humanize  the  coarse, 
mde  natures,  common  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  uneducated  boys^  and  in 
this  way  to  gentle  their  condition,  is  among  the  most  important  ends  of  the  initi* 
iaUoo." 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  aa  to  some  of  those  eoosiderft' 
tiana  by  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  thua  sought  to  define  the  respective  provhioaa 
id  adence  and  Uterattire,  there  can»  ia  my  cfpinioa,  be  Moe  aa  to  the  genenil 
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Uessing  ^owin^  out  of,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  by  whom  it  is  ngfatlj  xme^ 
superseding,  if  I  may  so  spealc,  the  penal  character  o(  toil,  throu^  Him  b;^ 
whom,  after  an  incflfable  manner,  it  lias  been  rendered  holy,  honorable,  and  of 
ffood  report  in  the  Church  ; — all  this  with  a  reference  to  the  special  aim  of  tht 
institution,  as  an  instrument  for  elerating  and  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  labor- 
ing poor." 

Schools  of  Practice. — Opportunities  for  practice  in  teaching  and  con- 
ducting school  are  afforded  in  a  Practicing  or  Model  School,  on  the 
premises,  and  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  The  Model  School  is  com- 
posed of  142  children,  of  whom  a  certain  number  are  admitted  upon  the 
free  list,  and  the  rest  pay  a  fee  of  4d.  per  week,  or  3s.  per  quarter.  The 
latter  are  principally  children  of  respectable  mechanics,  raarket-gardenerSi 
and  working-people.    Mr.  Coleridge  thus  characterizes  them : — 

**  There  are  among  them  many  vury  promising  lads,  in  whom  a  toward  nature, 
and  perhaps  some  home- training,  must  share  whatever  praise  may  be  thooghk 
due  to  their  actual  character  and  attainments.  It  is  from  these  and  such  as  tbcMN^ 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  that  I  would  select  our  future  teachers.  Many  €^ 
them  come  from  a  considerable  distance — as  much  as  two  or  even  three  mile*-^ 
bringing  their  dinners  with  them,  which  they  eat  in  the  school-room,  under  the  eyo 
of  a  teacher ;  the  same  attention  being  paid  to  the  propriety  of  their  behavior  as  ijf 
they  were  boarders.  Their  Uttle  hymn  of  praise  is  sung  by  themselves  at  tht 
beginning  and  conclusion  of  their  simple  meal,  the  materials  of  which  in  most 
cases  indicate  but  a  scanty  competence  at  home ;  while  the  sum  paid  for  their 
schooling,  as  well  as  the  punctuality  of  tlieir  attendance,  are  each  of  them — tht 
Utter,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the  former — a  proof  that  considerable  efforts,  and 
even  sacrifices,  will  be  made  by  respectable  persons  of  this  class  to  proeun 
what  they  consider  good  instruction  fur  their  children.** 

It  having  been  considered  expedient  to  extend  yet  further  the  facilities  for 
practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  supplied  to  the  students,  and  to  make  them 
familiar  with  it  in  its  application  to  schools  more  nearly  of  the  same  clan 
with  those  the  charge  of  which  will  ultimately  devolve  upon  them,  an  a^ 
mngement  has  been  made  by  which  a  certain  number  of  them  are  employed 
daily  in  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  To  facilitate  the  details  of  tlui 
arrangement,  one  of  the  students,  whose  term  of  training  has  expired,  hai 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  master  of  that  school,  with  permission  to 
reside  in  the  college,  from  whence  the  students  accompanv  him  daily  to  the 
school.  Mr.  Coleridge  thus  speaks  of  the  connection  of  this  school  with 
the  institution : — 

**  If  the  practicing  school  should  be  thought  not  to  prepare  the  young  men  fbr 
the  difficulties  of  their  vocation — the  children  being  of  a  better  sort,  or  taught 
under  greater  advantages,  than  they  can  expect  to  find  hereafter — no  such  dh 
jection  lies  against  the  parochial  school.  Nothing  can  be  more  humble — I  miglik 
almost  say,  abject — than  the  domestic  condition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  poor 
children,  who  are  here  provided,  not  merely  with  instruction,  but  with  the  motlrs 
to  seek  it — with  the  clothes  without  which  many  would  not,  and  others  could 
not,  come  to  school  at  all  Some,  indeed,  of  the  children  pay  a  penny  a  week; 
but  the  greater  number  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  of  these  as  many  are  oooi- 
fortably  clothed  as  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  committee  will  pemni 
The  benevolence  of  the  directors,  and  in  particular  of  the  rector  of  the  parisli,  ii 
specially  directed  toward  the  children  of  the  very  poor — attracted  by  thi 
misery,  undeterred  by  the  vice  and  self-abandonment  with  which  the  loweift 
estate  of  poverty  is  too  often  attended.  Hence  they  have  been  nnwiUli^  \$ 
r&ifle  the  character  of  the  school  by  any  means  inconsistent  with  this  diaritaUi 
object,  and  would  rather  do  a  little  good  to  those  who  want  it  so  much,  tlni 
seem  to  do  more  to  those  who  want  it  less.  But,  as  intimated  abore,  the  tsiT 
difllculties  by  which  the  school  is  embarrassed — whether  from  the  ^rsft^  m 
the  children  or  any  other  cause — enhance  the  value  of  ih»  experience  which  npf 
oe  gained  in  it  by  the  teachers ;  and  although  some  time  most  elapse  befcre  fhs 
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effects  of  the  present  management  upon  the  welfare  of  the  adiool  can  appear, 
jet  it  is  hopea  that  an  improvement  has  already  taken  place  beneath  the  sur- 
Mce.  This  connection — with  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  thej  have  gone,  I  am 
authorized  to  state  tliat  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  fully  satisfied — will  relieve 
the  funds  of  the  school  to  a  certain  extent,  without  burdening  those  of  the 
National  Society." 

Mr.  Moseley,thc  Inspector,  submits  the  following  remarks  at  the  close  of 
his  Report,  on  the  condition  of  thb  Institution  in  1846: — 

"  No  purpose  of  such  an  institution  is  obviously  of  equal  importance  with  that 
which  proposes  to  itself  the  formation  of  the  religious  character  of  the  student^ 
in  the  true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  tliat  term  ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  pleae- 
are  that  I  bear  testimony  to  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  my  vi.<tits  to 
St.  Mark's  College,  of  the  success  with  wliich  religious  influences  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  made  to  operate  there. 

**  If  the  moral  aspect  of  the  institution  be  that  in  which  it  is  most  grateful  to 
contemplate  it ;  if  in  the  dieerful  conformity  of  the  students  to  the  rules  of  ita 
discipline,  in  their  submi-tsive  deportment  toward  their  superiors,  and  their  steady 
pursuit  of  an  arduous  path  of  duty,  there  be  evidence  of  a  dedicated  and  a 
chastened  spirit ;  if  their  intercourse  with  the  children  whose  education  is  in- 
trusted to  their  cliarge,  be  cliaracterized  not  less  by  that  kindly  tone  and  thai 
humanized  demeanor,  than  by  that  more  just  recognition  of  their  social  position 
and  truer  self-respect,  whicli  are  usually  associated  with  a  gentler  birth  than, 
theirs,  and  a  more  careful  nurture ;  all  these  advantages,  so  inestimable  in  them- 
selves,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  are  the  legitimate 
firuits  of  the  formation  of  a  rehgious  character,  and  are  evidences  of  its  exiai* 
enoe.  To  the  formation  of  such  a  character,  the  prominence  given  in  the  system 
of  the  institution  to  the  services  of  the  college  chapel,  cannot  but  contribute  in 
an  eminent  degree  ;  and  in  assigning  to  them  the  first  place  among  those  charao- 
teristic  features  of  the  system  which  I  am  desirous  to  bring  under  your  lord- 
ships' notice,  I  am  not  only  following  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  my 
own  observation,  but  assigiiintr  to  them  their  due  place  and  their  relative  import- 
ance.    The  chapel  is,  in  Mr.  Coleridge  s  system,  *  the  kev-stone  to  the  arch.' 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  secular  instruction,  I  am  desirous  to  record  my 
entire  adhesion,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Coleridge  oa 
the  relative  importance  of  literature  and  science,  as  proper  elements  of  a  course 
of  secular  instruction  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  this  institution.  Them 
views  are  set  forth  in  the  following  paragra)>hs  of  his  last  letter : — 

**  Wluit  these  lads  want  is  power  of  thought  and  language.  Their  verbal 
memory  is  dormant ;  they  are  incapable  of  the  simplest  abstraction.  Till  thia 
be  remedied,  they  can  neither  clasiMfy  nor  analyze  ;  they  cannot  vary  the  (am 
without  changing  the  matter  ;  they  cannot  illustrate — they  cannot  explain  ;  in  a 
word,  they  cannot  teach.  Tliey  have  learned  a  certain  number  of  facts-^or 
rather,  perhiips,  a  form  of  words  in  which  facts  are  recounted — and  might  easily 
be  taught  a  great  many  more  in  the  same  way ;  but  they  cannot  combine  or 
employ  them,  or  so  much  as  recognize  them  in  an  altered  dress."        *        * 

**  Science,  however  valuable  in  itself  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  howcTor 
useful  in  its  application  to  the  mechanic  arts,  is  of  no  avail  for  the  purpoeei 
above  ineutioned.  It  will  not  enable  an  ignorant  boy  to  express  himself  with 
common  propriety  ;  it  will  not  furnish  him  with  the  machinery  of  thought,  or  pre- 
pare him  for  the  acc|uisition  of  knowledge  in  general  It  will  indeed  strengthen 
his  Cftculties,  and  raise  him  intellectually  in  tlie  scale  of  being,  but  it  will  not 
serve  as  a  foundation.  Again,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  not  found  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  studies  of  another  description  in  softening  and  refining  the  chareo- 
ter ;  and  though  this  may  be  easily  carried  to  excess,  yet  to  humanize  the  ooaras^ 
rude  natures,  common  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  uneducated  boys,  and  in 
this  way  to  gentle  their  condition,  is  among  this  most  hnportant  ends  of  the  iuetir 
tattftn." 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  some  of  those  eoo8ider» 
tioos  by  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  thus  sought  to  define  the  re^Mctive  proviooei 
id  jcmce  and  Mterature,  there  can,  in  mj  ofpiniott,  be  mme  ne  to  the  geaen^ 
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result  at  which  he  has  arriyed.  I  believe  that  he  has  assigned  to  each  its  dm 
importance,  and  tliat  each  actually  hold?,  in  the  system  of  the  institution,  its 
legitimate  place,  and  receives  its  due  share  of  attention. 

There  ia,  however,  a  second  stage  in  the  education  of  a  schoolmaster.  He 
must  nut  only  have  acquired  the  knowledge  which  he  has  to  communicate,  bat 
be  ac<}uainted  with  the  best  methods  of  communicating  it,  and  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed ni  the  use  of  th(»t$e  methods.  All  the  eloments  of  education  hitherto  spoken 
of,  aru  couimon  to  him  and  to  every  other  educated  man,  and  are  not  peculiar  to 
a  tniiuing  college  :  the  functions  of  such  a  college  are  not  discharged  until  a  pro- 
fessional education  is  superadded. 

It  is  in  the  experience  of  every  teacher,  that  to  embrace  a  truth  one*s  self,  and 
to  l)e  able  to  present  it  under  the  simplest  form  to  the  mind  of  another,  are  es- 
sentially different  things :  the  one  is  a  condition  necensary^  but  not  sufficient  to 
the  reiilization  of  the  other. 

I  am  not  urging  the  claims  of  any  of  the  particular  schemes,  or  methods  of 
instruution,  which  may  at  any  time  have  been  propounded,  although  I  believe 
that  the  students  in  such  an  institution  should  be  conversant  with  all  of  them ; 
I  am  simply  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  making  teaching,  as  an  arty  the  subject 
of  study  in  a  training  college,  in  respect  to  eavJt  subject  taught ;  of  viewing  eacb 
such  subject  under  a  double  a^opect,  as  that  which  is  to  become  an  element  of  the 
student's  own  knowledge,  and  as  that  which  he  is  to  be  made  capable  of  present* 
ing  under  so  simple  a  form,  that  it  may  become  an  element  of  the  knowledge  of 
a  child.  If  it  be  said  tluit  such  knowledge  will  be  given  by  that  practice  of  the 
art  of  teaching  which  will  form  the  occupation  of  the  student's  future  life,  I  ask 
whether  it  is  not  in  the  experience  of  every  person  conversant  with  education, 
that  a  master  may  be  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  he  is  called  upon  to  t«af)i; 
|U)d  far  more  than  it — ^ne  may,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  even  in  its 
highest  sense,  be  an  educated  man ;  and  to  these  qualifications  he  may  add  the 
experience  of  a  whole  life  spent  in  tuition,  and  yet  never  have  become  a  skillful 
teacher. 

Appealing  to  my  own  experience  as  an  inspector,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  among  the  schools  of  whicli  my  opinion  is  recorded  the  least  favorably, 
are  some,  whu<$c  demerits  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  education  or 
of  general  intelligence  in  their  masters,  or  of  a  character  formed  upon  Christisn 
principles,  but  simply  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

If  1  were  asked  (supposing  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught) 
what  constituted  a  gooa  teacher  ?  I  should  say,  an  habitual  study  of  the  best 
methods,  and  of  the  art  of  teaching.  And  if  it  were  inquired  of  me  why  so  few 
good  teacliers  were  to  be  found  ?  I  should  say,  because  so  few  stydg  it — or  look 
upon  it,  indeed,  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  proper  subject  of  studv. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  practical  knowledge,  some  possesi 
greater  natural  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  teaching  tlian  others, 
and,  by  the  prompting  of  these,  being  led  to  the  study  of  it,  become  self-taught 
in  it.  And,  m  like  manner,  if  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  now  the  subject 
of  ordinary  instruction,  had  never  been  analyzed  and  simplified  for  that  purpose, 
or  taught  systematically — and  if  all  men  were,  under  these  circumstances,  left  to 
their  own  resources  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  and  to  their  own  choice  whether 
they  would  acquire  it  or  not — yet  some,  incited  and  encouraged  to  the  pursuit 
of  it  by  the  bent  of  what  is  called  genius,  would  find  out  for  themselves  the 
path  which  leads  to  it,  overleap  the  intervening  difficulties,  and  attain  it 

I  believe  it  to  be  thus  with  the  art  of  teaching.  Some  few,  by  dint  of  natunl 
qualifications,  acquire  that  skill  which  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  wouM 
make  in  a  great  degree  common  to  all ;  and  thus  the  £fUse  opinion  has  grown  up 
that  no  man  can  become  a  good  schoolmaster  who  is  not  endowed  naturally  witL 
peculiiir  qualifications  for  the  oflScc. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  work  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  A  crowd  of  poor  children  is  brought  to  him,  in  wbon 
the  moral  sense  is  in  abeyance — who  have  never  been  taught  to  think — who  have 
little  or  no  knowled^  which  may  form  the  subject  of  tbmight,  and  are  withooi 
the  means  of  acquiring  tliat  knowledge.  He  must  teadi  them  to  read,  to  write^ 
to  cipher,  and  impart  to  them  the  elements  of  religions  knowMga :  but  thb  it 
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not  all :  ho  will  fail  of  the  really  valuable  results  of  education  if  he  do  not  fur- 
ther teach  tliem  to  think  and  tu  understand — store  their  minds  with  legitimato 
subjects  of  thought,  and  cultivate  the  liabit  of  self-instruction. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  the  time  allowed  to  him  is  short,  the 
means  limited,  and  often  inadequate. 

If  lie  liAve  beforehand  weighed  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  hia 
work,  carefully  and  systematically  studied  the  best  methods  of  encountering 
them,  considered  the  various  circumstances  of  the  application  of  those  methods, 
and  the  modifications  tliereby  rendered  proper  to  them,  and  practiced  himself  m 
the  use  of  them  ;  and  if,  actuated  by  the  highest  motives — in  reliance  on  the 
Divine  blessing — strong  m  the  requisite  preparation,  but  without  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  result — he  then  give  his  heart  to  the  work,  and  pursue  it  hopefully, 
dieerfully,  and  persevcringly — it  will  prosper  in  his  hands. 

Without  such  a  preparation,  his  first  impulse  will  be  to  sit  down  and  weep; 
his  second,  in  despair  of  any  useful  result,  to  shrink  into  the  mere  mechanical 
disdiarge  of  his  school  duties. 

The  elementary  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  action :  his  functions  are 
aggrenaive^  and  call  fur  the  exercise  of  decision  of  character,  a  prompt  judgment, 
a  ready  skill,  and  a  facile  intelligence.  A  passive,  impressible,  aostracted,  and 
exclusively  literary  character,  however  pleasmg  as  the  subject  of  speculation,  in 
connection  with  the  office  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  is  foreign  to  the  business  of 
a  great  school 

I  can  imagine  no  concurrence  of  circumstances  better  calculated  to  form  m 
efficieat  schoolmaster,  tlian  a  previous  course  of  professional  instruction,  subdued 
in  every  phase  and  form  of  its  development  to  that  one  object ;  assigning  not  to 
a  single  teacher  the  reaUzation  of  that  object,  but  concentrating  the  labors  of  all 
— eadi  in  his  own  department — upon  it.  To  youths  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  course  of  instruction  like  tliis,  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster's  life,  and 
its  responsibilities,  would  have  become,  m  some  sort,  a  second  nature.  Tliat  am* 
bition  whicli  receives  so  early  its  impulse,  would,  in  minds  thus  preoccupied, 
obtain  its  legitimate  direction,  and  the  labor  of  their  office  would  oecome  lest 
irksome  to  tiicm  when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  exercise  of  »kill  Dot  less 
than  a  duty. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  results  of  the  methods  pursued  in  thk 
Institution,  and,  hieidentally,  in  other  Institutions  of  the  same  kind,  are 
taken  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Moseley,  in  1847 : — 

If^  with  reference  to  its  professional  bearings,  tliere  be  any  defect  in  the  pre- 
scribed course,  it  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  this,  tliat  it  aims  at  too  high  a 
standard  of  attainment  in  every  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  students  is 
directed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  to  become  good  teachers,  they  can  know  too 
much  of  tlie  subjects  they  have  to  teach.  Of  the  elementary  lessons  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  listen  to  and  to  pass  a  judgment  upon,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  pre- 
vailing and  cliaraicteristic  defect  has  been,  not  too  much  knowledge,  but  too 
little.  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  it  has  been  mj 
constant  observation,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  select  from  it  things 
better  adapted  fur  the  instruction  of  chiUiren.  Had  his  mind  been  more  highly 
cultivated,  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect  brought  by  education  more  fully 
under  his  control,  he  would  have  been  able  to  place  them  under  sunpler  forms, 
and  in  a  better  manner  to  adapt  the  examination  founded  upon  them  to  the  in- 
dividual capacities  of  the  children  he  had  to  teach.  Accordinglt/,  the  nmpleH 
lestofig  I  have  listened  to  in  training  gcliooU^  have  commonly  been  thone  delivered 
by  the  ablest  and  best-inHructed  ttudente. 

It  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  teacher  knows  too  mucli,  which  makes  him  unintelli- 
gible to  tlie  cliild,  but,  that  he  knows  notliing  whicli  the  child  can  comprehend, 
or  that  he  lias  never  studied  wlmt  he  lias  to  teach  in  the  light  in  wliich  a  child 
can  be  made  to  comprehend  it. 

That  fullness  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  which  my  experience 
baa  led  me  to  appreciate  the  importance,  is  a  fullness  of  the  knowledge  of  things 
■idapted  to  the  instruction  of  children,  /tiudied  under  the  fonns  in  which  they  are 
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most  readily  intelligible  to  them ;  of  things  learned  in  the  light  in  -which  they 
are  also  to  be  taught.  It  includes,  notwithstanding,  the  knowledge  of  mai^ 
things  which  a  child  can  never  be  expected  to  know.  That  the  teacher  maj  m 
able  to  present  the  subject  under  its  most  elementary  form  to  the  mind  of  the 
child,  he  must  himself  have  gone  to  the  root  of  it.  That  he  may  exhaust  it  of 
all  thut  it  is  capable  of  yielding  for  the  child's  instructioo,  he  must  have  compaiod 
the  whole  of  it. 

In  his  preparation  for  the  disdiarge  of  functions  such  as  these,  even  with 
respect  to  that  limited  number  of  subjects  which  enter  into  the  businesa  of  ele- 
mcntiu'y  instruction,  there  is  ample  room,  and  verge  enough,  for  a  long  course  ai 
■tudv,  whicli,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  is  strictly  professional  in  its  bearings, 
yields  to  no  other,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  highest  objects  of  a  genial 
education. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  in  that  function  of  a  training  school  whidi 
ia  directed  to  the  simple  acquisition  of  knowledge  separated  from,  or  exerdted 
out  of  the  view  of,  that  other  which  contemplates  the  imparting  of  it,  there  it  a 
tendency  to  defeat  the  object  for  whidi  such  institutions  have  been  established. 

Every  man  must  be  conscious  of  a  separation  made  by  education,  between  his 
own  mmd  and  that  of  a  less  educated  man ;  a  separation  which  enlarges  with 
each  step  of  his  intellectual  progress,  and  which  is  widened  to  its  utmost  con- 
ceivable limits,  when  tlie  relation  is  that  of  a  poor  ignorant  child  to  a  teacher 
otherwise  highly  instructed,  but  who  knows  nothing  likely  to  interest  the  diild, 
or  has  been  accustomed  to  study  nothing  in  the  light  in  which  it  may  be  made 
intelligible  to  the  child.  Their  intercourse,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot 
but  be  mutually  distasti>ful,  and  the  school  must  be  to  both  equally  a  place  of 
bondage ;  the  child  neitlier  benefiting  by  it  as  a  learner,  nor  the  master  as  a 
teaclier. 

Every  thing  which  I  have  observed  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  course  of 
the  training  school,  to  be  successful,  must  not  be  limited  to  the  one  function  of 
giving  the  student  the  learning  he  may  requh*e  ;  the  other,  that  which  concenif 
the  art  of  teacliing,  being  left  to  self-instruction  and  to  practice. 

One  of  those  results  of  the  recent  examination  of  the  Battersea  IVaining 
Sch(K)l,  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  important,  was  the  progress  the  school- 
masters who  came  up  for  examination  had  obviously  maJe,  as  teachers^  since 
the^  left  the  Institution,  ])lacing  them  in  this  respect  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
resident  students.  I  have  not  observed  the  same  result  m  institutions  where 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  not  to  the  same  extent  felt^ 
and  where  the  relation  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  trainmg  college  is  not  so 
constantly  kept  in  view. 

It  struck  me  as  remarkable,  in  the  lessons  dehvered  by  the  candidates  for  cer- 
tificates in  the  mtxlel-school  at  St.  Mark's,  that  there  was  no  attempt  made  to 
transfer  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated  directly  from  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
to  the  minds  of  the  diildren. 

Their  idea  of  an  oral  lesson  seemed  to  be  comprised  in  an  examination.  Nor 
was  it  a  questioning  of  knowledge  from  their  own  minds  to  those  of  the  children, 
by  that  process  which  is  called  the  interrogative  method,  but,  simply,  a  vivd  fO0f 
exaiiiiuatiun  into  what  the  children  actually  knew,  Umited  for  the  most  part  to 
the  subject-matter  of  some  lesson  wliich  they  had  previously  read ;  and  as  it  did 
not  thus  enter  apparently  into  the  teacher  s  idea  of  an  oral  lesson  that  the  diil- 
dren should  know  any  thing  more  when  it  was  completed  than  when  it  began,  so 
did  tliis  seem  to  be  the  result. 

In  the  printed  form  of  report  on  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  certificates 
one  of  the  questions  we  are  instructed  to  answer  has  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  "  Exposition"  of  the  cauididate  in  teaching,  whether  it  be  fluent  or  not 
Tlie  answer  recorded  to  this  question  in  almost  every  case  which  came  imder 
our  observation  at  St.  Mark's  is,  "  No  expositi^Mi."    With  reference  to  the  same 

auestion  at  Battersea,  we  have  recorded  that,  in  the  lessons  we  listened  to  therti 
lere  was  too  much  exposition,  and  too  little  examination.  At  Cheater  the  tvo 
■eemed  to  be  more  judiciously  united  in  the  proportions  of  a  good  lennD.  There 
was  this  feature,  moreover,  worthy  of  observation  in  the  lessons  delivered  in  tba 
Chester  School,  tliat  the  teacher  broke  up  his  lesson  into  parts,  teaching  by  the 
way  of  exposition,  only  so  long  at  one  time  as  not  to  weary  the  attentiun  A  ^*~' 
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children,  and  overburden  their  memories,  then  examining  upon  that  portion, 
afterward  taking  up  the  subject  where  he  had  left  it  o£f,  ana  thus  continuing 
the  process  until  the  lesson  was  completed,  when  he  examined  upon  tlws  whole 
oTit 

Oral  teaching  requires,  more  than  any  other,  constant  «tf//'-teaching  on  the  part 
of  the  master.  It  is  a  method  which  will  be  adopted  by  no  master  who  is  not 
of  a  dedicated  spirit  tfnd  fond  of  his  work.  Besides,  however,  that  satisfiictioo 
which  he  will  derive  from  it  in  the  »ucc€m  of  his  school,  he  will  not  fail  to  expe- 
rience this  other,  that  whatever,  for  this  object,  he  teaches  himself,  will  be  fixed 
more  firmly  in  liis  mind,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  it  will  receive  a  character  of 
eleftmcss  and  precision  not,  perhaps,  otherwise  to  be  gained. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  students  of  all  the  Training  Institutions  I  have  observed, 
and  it  wiis  perliaps  to  be  expected,  a  perpetual  tendency  to  travel  out  of  the 
qihere  of  tlie  intelligence  of  the  children,  and  out  of  the  limits  of  that  kind  of 
niowledge  which  is  likely  to  interest  or  to  benefit  them;  but  nowhere  does 
there  appear  to  be  less  effort  made  to  subdue  this  tendency,  and  systematically 
to  subject  the  lesson,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  it,  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  cliild,  than  at  St.  Mark's  College.  Nothing  would  tend  so  efifectu- 
ally  to  correct  this  evil  as  the  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Institution  of  a  model 
dementary  teacher,  on  whose  efforts  those  of  the  students  might,  with  advantage, 
bo  formed,  and  to  which  they  might  be  encouraged  to  refer  them  as  a  standard. 


KORMAL  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  PAROCniAL  BCHOOLMAflTERffi 

AT  BATTBH8BA,  BNOLAIID. 


The  Battersoa  Training  Establishment  is  the  most  interesting  institution 
in  England  for  tho  professional  education  of  teachers.  It  was  founded  in 
1839,  by  James  Phillips  Kay*  (now  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth),  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  E.  C.  Tufnel,  Esq.,  Assbt- 
ant  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  witli  two  distinguishing  objects: — 

1.  To  give  an  example  of  normal  education  for  fichoolmasters,  comprising  the 
formation  of  character,  the  development  of  the  intelligence,  appropriate  toclmical 
instruction,  and  tlie  acquisition  of  method  and  practical  skdl  in  conducting  au 
elementary  school. 

S.  To  illustrate  the  truth  that,  without  violating  the  rights  of  conscience, 
ma:»t«r3  trained  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and  instructed  in  the  discipline 
and  doctrines  of  tlie  Churcli,  might  be  cmploved  in  the  mixed  schools  necessarily 
cminected  with  public  establishments,  and  In  which  children  of  persons  of  all 
Bbades  of  religious  opinion  are  assembled. 

It  was  founded  ns  a  private  enterprise,  and  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  to 
the  individuals  named,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  employed,  if  the  experi- 
ment should  prove  successful,  by  the  Government,  in  supplying  teachers  for 
schools  of  industry  for  pauper  children,  like  those  at  Norwood,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  elsewhere ;  for  reformatory  institutions  for  juvenile  criminals : 
for  **  ragged  schools"  for  neglected  and  vagrant  children  in  large  cities ;  and 
for  scliools  of  royal  foundation  at  dock-yards  and  in  men-of-war.  Tho 
original  constitution  impressed  upon  the  normal  school  was  conceived  in 
this  view.  But,  in  1843,  the  institution,  having  proved  successful,  and  it 
being  no  longer  convenient  for  its  founders  personally  to  superintend  its 
operations,  was  transferred  to  the  management  of  the  National  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  &\s<o  instrumental  in  spreading  a  truly  Christian 
civilization  through  the  masses  of  the  people  in  manufacturing  districts. 
In  announcing  this  fact,  the  founder?,  in  their  Report  in  1843,  remark: — 

Our  personal  experience  had  made  us  early  acquainted  with  the  absence  of  a 
growth  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  masses,  corresponding  with 
the  vast  material  pn»?pcrity  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

We  had  witnessed  the  failure  of  efforts  to  found  a  scheme  of  combined  educa- 
tion on  the  emancipation  of  infants  from  the  slavery  into  which  the  nece9i<itie« 
and  igiiorimce  of  ttieir  parents,  and  the  intensity  of  commercial  competition,  had 
■old  them. 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  degeneracy  toward  materialism  and  sensuality,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  the  task  most  worthy  of  citizens  in  a  nation  threatened  by 
corruption  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  excessive  labor  among  her 
lower  orders. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  lecfUlature  should,  year  after  year,  receive  and  pub> 
fiah  such  aocounta  of  the  condition  of  the  people  as  are  oontaiued  in  the  Reports 

*  Mr.  Kay  in  1843  BMnmed  the  mine  at  Fhuttleworth,  Id  consmtwn€e  of  rBoHvlmi  a  teffi^ 
fttim  iipemia  or  Chili  name;  aud  la  1849  was  kiilgbtud  bjr  thu  quMo,  &ir  his  ■crviMS  to  Ihe 
#fWwnmnliiyy  iitttruction. 
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of  the  Hand-loom  Weaverfl*  Commission,  or  of  the  Comknisnon  on  the  Empbf- 
ment  of  Women  and  Children,  or  that  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  and  on  toe 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Large  Towns,  without  resolving  to  confer  on  the  poor 
some  great  reward  of  patience,  by  offering  national  security  Cor  their  future 
welfare. 

These  considerations  have  a  general  relation,  but  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
poor  is  that  whicli  awakens  the  greatest  apprehension.  The  labor  which  they 
undergo  is  excessive,  and  they  sacritice  their  wives  and  infants  to  the  claims  of 
their  poverty,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  intense  competition  of  trade.  Almoet 
every  thing  around  them  tends  to  materialize  and  inflame  them. 

They  are  assembled  in  masses, — they  are  exposed  to  the  physical  evila  arisiig 
from  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  to  the  moral  contamination  of 
towns, — they  arc  accustomed  to  combine  in  trades-unions  and  political  associa- 
tions,— they  are  more  accessible  by  agitators,  and  more  readily  excited  fay  them. 

The  time  for  inouiry  into  their  condition  is  past,  the  period  for  the  interfereooe 
of  a  sagacious  national  forethought  is  at  hana.  We  therefore  felt  that  the  im- 
minent risks  attending  this  condition  of  the  manufacturins^  poor  established  the 
largest  claim  on  an  institution  founded  to  educate  Christian  teachers  for  the 
people. 

No  material  change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  school  in  conse- 
quence of  this  transfer  of  management^  or  enlargement  of  the  design ;  and 
the  history  of  its  establishment  and  originaf  constitntion  vnW  therefore  be 
both  appropriate  and  profitable  to  an  understanding  of  its  present  opera- 
tions. The  following  account  is  drawn  from  the  "  First  emd  Second  Report! 
an  the  Training  School  at  Baltersea,  to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners^^ 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  ^  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Chil- 
dren.    1841." 

The  training  of  pauper  children  in  a  workhouse  or  district  school  cannot  be 
successful  unless  the  teacher  be  moved  by  Christian  charity  to  the  work  of  rear 
ing  in  religion  and  industry  the  outcast  and  orphan  children  of  our  rural  and  city 
population.  The  difficulty  of  redeeming  by  education  the  mischief  wrought  in 
generations  of  a  vicious  parentage,  con  be  estimated  only  by  those  who  knov 
how  degenerate  these  cliildren  are. 

The  pauper  children  assembled  at  Norwood,  from  the  garrets^  cellars^  and 
wretched  rooms  of  alleys  and  courts  in  the  dense  parts  of  London,  are  often  sent 
thitlier  in  a  low  stage  of  destitution,  covered  only  with  rags  and  vermin;  often 
the  victims  of  chronic  disease ;  almost  universally  stunted  in  their  growth ;  and 
sometimes  emaciated  with  want.  The  low-browed  and  inexpressive  physiog- 
nomy or  malign  aspect  of  the  boys  is  a  true  index  to  the  mental  darkness,  the 
stubborn  tempers,  the  hopeless  spirits,  and  the  vicious  habits  on  which  the 
master  has  to  work.  He  needs  no  small  support  from  Christian  faith  and  charity 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  a  labor ;  and  no  quality  can  compensate  for 
the  want  of  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  tender  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
these  children,  without  which  their  instruction  would  be  any  thins  but  a  labor  of 
love.  A  baker,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  a  shop  apprentice,  or  commercial  derk,  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  imbued  with  this  spirit,  during  a  residence  of  six  months  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  model-school,  if  ne  has  not  imbibed  it  previously  at  iti 
source. 

The  men  who  undertake  this  work  should  not  set  about  it  in  the  spirit  of 
hirelings,  taking  the  speediest  means  to  procure  a  maintenance  with  the  leait 
amount  of  trouble.  A  commercial  country  will  always  offer  irresistible  tempts* 
tions  to  desert  such  a  profession,  to  those  to  whom  the  annual  stipend  is  the 
chief  if  not  sole  motive  to  exertion.  The  outcast  must  remain  neglected,  if 
there  be  no  principle  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  commercial  people,  will 
enable  men  to  devote  themselves  to  this  vocation  from  higher  motives  thsn 
the  mere  love  of  money. 

Experience  of  the  motives  by  which  the  class  of  schoolmasters  now  jUjwfl 
their  trade  in  this  country  are  commonly  actuated,  is  a  graver  source  of  want  a 
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OGofidence  in  their  ability  to  engage  in  this  labor,  than  the  absence  of  skill  in 
their  profession.  A  great  number  of  them  undertake  these  dutim  either  because 
they  are  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  for  any  other,  or  because  tliey  have 
failed  in  all  other  attempts  to  procure  a  livelihood,  or  because,  in  the  absence  of 
well-qualified  competitors,  the  least  amount  of  exertion  and  talent  enables  the 
most  indolent  schoolmasters  to  present  average  claims  on  public  confidence  and 
support.  Rare  indeed  are  the  examples  in  which  skill  and  principle  are  com- 
bined  in  tlie  a^^ents  employed  in  this  most  important  sphere  of  national  self- 
government.  Other  men  will  not  enable  you  to  restore  the  children  of  vagabonds 
and  criminals  to  society,  purged  of  the  taint  of  their  parents'  vices,  and  prepared 
to  perform  their  duties  as  useful  citizens  in  an  humble  sphere. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  character  and  condition  of  thepauper  children  demand 
the  use  of  appropriate  means  for  their  improvement.  The  general  principles  00 
which  the  education  of  children  of  all  classes  should  be  conducted  arc  doubtless 
fundamentally  the  same ;  but  for  each  class  specific  modifications  are  requisite, 
not  only  in  the  methods,  but  in  the  matter  of  mstruction. 

The  discipline,  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
for  the  poor,  differ  widely  from  those  wliich  ought  to  characterize  schools  for  the 
middle  or  upper  classes  of  society.  The  instruction  of  the  blind,  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  criminals,  of  paupers,  and  of  children  in  towns  and  in  rural  districts, 
renders  necessary  the  use  of«a  variety  of  distinct  methods  in  order  to  attain  the 
desired  end. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  pauper  child's  condition  is,  that  his  parents,  either  from 
misfortune,  or  indolence,  or  vice,  have  sunk  into  destitution.  In  many  instances 
children  dtiscend  from  generations  of  paupers.  They  have  been  bom  in  the 
worst  purlieus  of  a  great  city,  or  in  ttie  most  wretched  hovels  on  the  pariah 
waste.  They  have  suffered  privation  of  every  kind.  Perhaps  they  have  wan- 
dered about  the  countrv  in  beggary,  or  have  been  taught  the  arts  of  petty 
thieving  in  the  towns,  t'hey  have  lived  with  brutal  and  cruel  men  and  women, 
and  have  suffered  from  their  aiprice  and  mismanagement.  They  have  seen 
much  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  and  liave  known  neither  comfort,  kindness,  nor 
virtue. 

If  they  are  sent  very  voung  to  the  work-house,  their  entire  training  in  religious 
knowledge,  and  in  all  the  habits  of  life,  devolves  on  the  schoolmaster.  If  they 
come  under  his  care  at  a  later  period,  his  task  is  difiicult  in  proportion  to  the 
vicious  propensities  he  has  to  encounter. 

The  children  to  whose  improvement  Pestalozzi  devoted  his  life  were  of  a 
similar  class,— -equally  ignorant,  and  perhaps  equally  demoralized,  in  consequence 
of  the  internal  discords  attendant  on  the  revolutionary  wars  which,  at  the 
period  when  his  labors  commenced,  had  left  Switzerland  in  ruin 

ITie  class  of  children  which  De  Fellenberg  placed  under  the  charge  of  Vehrli 
at  Hofwyl  were  in  like  manner  picked  up  on  the  roads  of  the  canton — they  were 
the  outcasts  of  Berne. 

These  circumstances  are  among  the  motives  which  led  us  to  a  careful  examiner 
tion  of  the  schools  of  industry  and  normal  schools  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
These  schools  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  which  Pestalozzi 
and  De  Fellenberg  have  taught  that  country.  They  differ  in  some  important 
particulars  from  those  which  exist  in  England,  and  the  experience  of  Switzerland 
m  this  peculiar  department  of  elementary  instruction  appears  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  attention. 

These  orphan  and  normal  schools  of  Switzerland,  which  have  paid  the  deference 
due  to  the  lessons  of  Pestalozzi  and  De  Fellenberg,  are  remarkable  for  the  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  scholar  and  his  master. 
The  formation  of  character  is  always  kept  in  mind  as  the  great  aim  of  education. 
The  intelligence  is  enlightened,  in  order  that  it  may  inform  the  conscience,  and 
that  the  conscience,  looking  forth  through  this  intefligence,  may  behold  a  wider 
sphere  of  duty,  and  have  at  its  command  a  greater  capacity  for  action.  The 
capacity  for  action  is  determined  by  the  cultivation  of  habits  appropriate  to  the 
duties  of  the  station  which  the  child  must  occupy. 

Among  the  laboring  class,  no  habit  is  more  essential  to  virtuous  conduct  thaa 
that  of  steady  and  persevering  labor.    Manual  skill  connects  the  intelligenot 
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with  tho  brute  force  with  which  we  are  endued.  The  imtmetioii  in  elementary 
•duNtU  should  be  so  conducted  na  not  only  to  assist  the  laborer  in  acquiring 
mechiuiicnl  dexterity,  but  in  bringing  his  inteUigence  to  nid  the  labors  of  hit 
hands,  whether  by  u  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  form  or  numbers,  or  of  the 

Entperties  of  natural  objects,  and  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  by  which  hit 
kbors  are  likely  to  be  affected.  In  a  commercial  country,  it  is  pre-eminently 
important  to  give  him  such  an  acquaintance  with  geography  as  may  stimulate 
enterprise  at  home,  or  may  tend  to  swell  the  stream  of  colonization  whidi  b 
daily  extending  the  dominion  of  British  commerce  and  civilization.  Labor  which 
bring.H  the  sweat  upon  the  brows  requires  relaxation,  and  the  child  ahould  tliere- 
fure  learn  to  repose  from  toil  among  innocent  enjoyments,  and  to  avoid  those 
Yicious  indulgences  whieh  waste  the  laborer's  strength,  rob  his  house  of  comfort* 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  source  of  sorrow.  'Inhere  is  a  dignity  iu  the 
lot  of  man  in  every  sphere,  if  it  be  not  cast  away.  The  honor  and  the  joy  of 
successful  toil  should  iill  the  laborers  fonga  in  his  hour  of  repose.  From  religion 
man  learns  th:it  all  the  artificial  distinctions  Of  society  are  as  nothing  before  that 
G(xl  who  searchcth  the  heart.  Hcligion,  therefore,  raises  the  laborer  to  the 
hi;{hest  dignity  of  human  existence,  the  knowledge  of  the  will  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  favor  of  (iod.  Instructed  by  religion,  the  laborer  knows  how  in  (laily  toil 
he  fultills  the  duties  and  satisfies  the  mond  and  natural  m^cessities  of  Ids  existence, 
while  tlie  outward  garb  of  mortality  is  gradually  wearing  off,  and  the  spirit  pre- 
paring for  emancipation. 

An  education  guidt^d  by  the  principles  dcscriljcd  in  tliis  brief  sketch,  appears 
to  us  appropriate  to  the  preparation  of  the  outcast  and  orphan  children  for  the 
great  wiirk  of  a  Christian's  life.         *         *         * 

That  which  seemed  nK»st  important  was  the  preparation  of  a  clasa  of  teacher^ 
who  would  clioerfully  devote  themselves  and,  with  anxious  and  tender  solicitude, 
to  rear  those  children,  abandoned  by  all  natural  sympathies,  as  a  wise  and 
affectionate  parent  would  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 

To  so  grave  a  task  as  an  attempt  to  devise  tlie  means  of  training  these  teach- 
ers, it  was  necessary  to  bring  a  ptitient  and  humble  spirit,  in  order  that  ths 
results  of  experitiuce  in  this  ciepartment  might  be  exiimined,  and  tliat  none  tluit 
Were  useful  miirht  be  hastily  thrown  aside.  Our  examination  of  the  Continental 
»ch(N»ls  was  undertaken  with  this  view.  A  visit  was  m:ulc  to  llolland  at  two 
successive  periinls,  on  the  l;u<t  of  which  we  took  one  of  Dr.  Kav's  most  experienoctl 
sch«K)Ima.sters  with  u<«,  in  order  th:;t  he  might  improve  himself  by  an  exaiminatiun 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  iu  the  Dutch  stiluMils,  all  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  Were  minut<dy  insp«>cted.  A  visit  h:is  been  paid  to  Prussia  and  Saxony. 
in  which  several  of  the  chief  schools  have  been  examined  with  a  similar  de>igD. 
Tw<»  visits  were  jmid  to  Taris,  iu  whi(!h  the  normal  scImh)1  at  Versailles,  the 
Maison  Mdre,  and  Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  the  Christmn  Doc- 
trine, and  a  great  number  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Puris  and  Uie  vicinity, 
were  examined.  The  normal  school  at  Dijon  was  especially  recommended  to 
our  attention  by  M.  Cousin  and  M.  Villem.iin,  and  we  spent  a  day  in  tliat  school 
Our  attention  wsw  directed  with  peculiar  interest  to  th«i  schools  of  SwitztTland, 
in  the  examination  of  which  we  s]X2nt  several  weeks  uninterruptedly.  Durii^ 
this  p(!riod  we  daily  inspected  one  or  more  schools,  and  conversed  with  the 
authorities  of  the  several  cantons,  with  the  directors  of  the  normal  schools,  and 
with  individuals  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  elementary 
instruction.  The  occai4onul  leave  of  absence  fmm  our  homo  duties  which  you 
have  kindly  granted  us  in  the  last  three  years  respectively,  was  mainly  solicited 
with  the  view,  and  devoted  to  the  puriH)se,  of  examiiiin;:  the  method  of  instruc- 
tifMi  adopted  in  the  s(*hools  for  the  poorer  classes  on  tlie  Conthicnt. 

Tliis  report  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  you  the  results  of  our  inquiries.  It 
may  suffice  to  describe  the  chief  places  visited,  and  the  objects  to  which  our  at- 
tention was  directed,  in  order  that  you  may  know  the  sources  whence  we  liave 
derived  the  information  by  which  our  subiequent  labors  have  been  euided.  We 
entered  Switzerhind  by  the  Jura,  descending  at  Geneva,  and,  bavmg  obtained 
the  sanction  of  tlie  authorities,  were  accompanied  by  some  members  of  tbo 
council  in  our  vi.sit  to  the  schools  of  the  t4)wn  and  neighborhcMxi.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  ia^pecting  certain  rural  schoole,  and  tho 
icboohl  of  the  towns  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  on  our  way  to  Laosaiuie.    Here 
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.  _  spent  two  day9,  in  company  with  M.  Qauthej,  the  director  of  the  normAl 
fichool  uf  the  canton,  whose  valaable  report  ha«  been  translated  by  Sir  John 
Boileau,  our  fcUow-travelcr  in  this  part  of  our  journey. 

At  Lausanne  we  att..!nJei  the  lectures,  and  examined  the  classes  in  the  normal 
tdiool  an.l  the  town  schools,  and  enjovcd  much  useful  and  instructive  converaa- 
tion  with  3rL  Gauthcy,  who  appeared  eminently  well  qualified  for  his  important 
labors. 

At  Friboui^  we  spent  some  time  in  the  convent  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  where 
wo  found  the  venerable  Pere  Girard  officiating  at  a  religious  festival,  but  he 
belongs  to  the  Dominican  order.  The  P6re  Girard  has  a  Eur»>pean  reputation 
amon^;  those  who  have  labored  to  raise  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poorer 
eiasses,  con^eqajnt  on  hi*  pioas  lab.>r4  anion^  the  poor  of  Fribourg;  and  tho 
sacci>As  of  his  schools  appeared  to  us  chiefly  attributable, — first,  to  the  skill  and 
ossiiutty  with  which  the  monitors  had  been  instructed  in  the  evening  by  the 
father  an  1  his  assistants,  by  which  they  had  been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  pupil 
teachers  of  Holland ;  an  I  secondly,  to  the  skillful  manner  in  which  P6re  Girard 
and  his  assistants  had  intused  a  moral  lenson  into  every  incident  of  the  instruction, 
and  had  bent  the  whole  force  of  their  minds  to  tho  formation  of  the  characters 
of  the  children.  It  w;is,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  intention  «»f  Pfere  Girard 
to  publish  a  scries  of  works  of  elementary  instruction  at  Paris,  for  which  we  have 
flince  Wiiited  in  vain. 

At  Berne,  we  spent  much  time  in  conversation  with  >L  Da  Fellenber^,  at 
Hofwyl.  We  visited  his  great  esUiblishment  for  education  there,  as  well  as  the 
norm.il  8cIkk»1  at  Munchcn  Buchsee,  in  whicli  visit  we  were  accompanied  by  M. 
De  Fellenb'jr^.  What  we  learujd  from  the  conversation  of  this  patriotic  and 
higli-minde  1  mnn  we  cannot  find  space  here  to  say.  His  words  are  better  reati 
in  the  establishments  which  he  h:xs  foun  led,  and  which  he  superintends,  and  in 
the  inflaeii:;e  wliiL'h  his  example  ai»  1  his  precepts  have  had  on  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land, an  1  on  other  parts  of  Europe,  The  town  schools  of  Berne  and  other  parts 
of  the  canton  merited,  and  received  our  attention. 

At  Lucerne  we  cirefully  examined  the  normal  and  orphan  schools.  Tlicncc 
we  proceeded  throu,jh  Schweitz,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  colony  of  the 
Linth,  in  Glarus,  but  failed,  from  the  state  of  the  mountain  roads.  Crossing  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  at  Itjipperschwyl,  we  successively  visited  St.  Gall  and  AppenzcU, 
exiunining  some  of  the  most  inUrresting  orphan  schools  in  the  mountains,  par- 
ticularly one  kept  by  a  pupil  of  De  Fellenberg  at  Teuffen,  the  normal  school  at 
Qais  (Kruisi.  the  director  of  which  is  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi),  and  the  orphan 
school  of  M.  Zidtveger  at  Appenzell. 

Descending  from  the  mountains,  we  crossed  the  lake  to  Constance,  where  we 
found  Vehrli,  who  had  many  years  eoniucted  the  poor-school  of  De  Fellenberg 
at  il.)fwyl,  now  i:i  charge  of  the  normal  sch(K)l  of  the  canton  of  Thurgovia,  in  a 
Lvge  mansion  once  connected  with  the  convent  of  Kruitzliugen.  Here  we  spent 
two  days  in  constant  communication  with  Vehrli  and  his  pupils,  in  the  cxaminar 
tton  of  his  classe.s,  and  deriving  from  him  much  information  respecting  his 
labors.  Fn)m  Constance  we  traveled  to  Zurich,  where  we  carefully  exilniined 
the  normal  and  model  schools,  both  at  that  time  considerably  shaken  by  the 
recent  revolution. 

At  Lenzberg  we  had  much  useful  conversation  with  the  director  of  the  normal 
school  of  the  canton  of  Aargovia ;  thence  we  traveled  to  Basle,  where  we  visited 
the  orphan  house  of  the  town,  and  also  that  at  Beuggen,  as  well  as  other  schools 
of  repute. 

We  have  ventured  to  give  this  sketch  of  our  journey  in  Switzerland,  as  some 
apology  for  the  strength  of  the  opinion  we  have  formed  on  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  the  establisliment  of  a  training  school  for  the  teachers  of  pauper 
children  in  this  country.  Our  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  this  object ;  bat 
both  here,  at  Paris,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany,  we  bought  every  book  which 
we  thought  might  be  useful  in  our  future  labors ;  and  in  every  canton  we  were 
careful  to  collect  all  the  laws  relating  to  edu&ition,  the  regulations  of  tho  normal 
and  elementary  schools,  and  the  by-laws  by  which  these  institutions  were 
governed. 

In  the  orphan  sdiools  which  have  emanated  from  Pestaloui  and  De  Fellen- 
berg, wo  found  tho  type  which  has  assisted  us  in  <mr  subsequent  labors,    in 
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walking  with  M.  De  Fellenberg  through  Hofw^l,  we  listened  to  the  preoepU 
which  we  think  most  applicable  to  the  education  of  the  pauper  cUsa.  In  ih» 
normal  srhool  of  tlie  canton  of  Thurgovia,  and  in  the  orphan  ecbooU  of  St.  Gall 
and  Appenzell,  we  found  the  development  of  those  principles  so  far  snoceasful  at 
to  assure  us  of  their  practical  utility.        #         #         » 

We  were  anxious  that  a  work  of  such  importance  should  be  undertaken  hf 
the  authorities  most  competent  to  carry  it  into  execution  successfully,  and  we 
painfully  felt  how  inadequate  our  own  resources  and  experience  were  for  the 
management  of  such  an  experiment ;  but  after  various  inquiries^  which  were  at* 
tended  with  few  encouraging  results,  we  thought  that  as  a  last  resort  we  should 
not  incur  Uie  charge  of  presumption,  if,  in  private  and  unaided,  we  endeavored 
to  work  out  the  first  f^tops  of  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  which  we  hoped  might  afterward  be  intrusted  to  abler  bands.  We 
determined,  therefore,  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  our  own  means  to  this 
object,  believing  that  when  the  sdieme  of  the  institution  was  sufficiently  mature 
to  enable  us  to  speak  of  results  rather  than  of  anticipations,  the  well-being  of 
60,000  pauper  children  would  plead  its  own  cause  with  the  government  and  the 
public,  so  as  to  secure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  establishment. 

Tlie  task  pro|X)sed  was,  to  reconcile  a  simplicity  of  life  not  remote  from  the 
habits  of  the  humbler  classes,  with  such  proficiency  in  intellectual  attainment^ 
such  a  knowledge  of  method,  and  such  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  would 
enable  the  pupils  selected  to  become  efficient  masters  of  elementary  echooU 
We  hoped  to  inspire  them  with  a  large  sympathy  for  their  own  class ;  to  implant 
in  their  minds  the  thought  that  their  chief  honor  would  be  to  aid  in  rescuing 
that  class  from  the  misery  of  ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices ;  to  wean  them 
from  the  influence  of  that  personal  competition  in  a  commercial  society  whidi 
leads  to  sordid  aims ;  to  place  before  them  the  unsatisfied  want  of  tlie  uneasy 
and  distressed  multitude  ;  and  to  breathe  into  them  the  charity  which  seeks  to 
heal  its  mental  and  moral  diseases. 

We  were  led  to  select  premises  at  Battersea,  chiefly  on  account  of  tlie  Tery 
frank  and  cordial  welcome  with  wliich  the  suggestion  of  our  plans  was  received 
by  the  Uon.  and  Rev.  Rol)ert  Eden,  the  vicar  of  Battersea.  Mr.  Eden  offered 
the  use  of  his  village  schools  in  aid  of  the  training  school,  as  the  sphere  in  whick 
the  pu])ils  might  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  instructioiL 
He  iUso  undertook  to  superintend  the  training  school  in  all  that  related  to 
religion. 

Wu  therefore  chose  a  spacious  manor-house  close  to  the  Thames,  surroonded 
by  a  garden  of  five  acres.  This  house  was  altered  and  divided  so  as  to  afford  a 
good  separate  residence  to  Dr.  Kay,*  who  undertook  to  superintend  the  progress 
of  the  establishment  for  a  limited  period,  within  which  it  was  hoped  that  the 

Srinciplcs  on  which  the  training  scnool  was  to  be  conducted  would  be  so  fitf 
ereloped  as  to  be  in  course  of  prosperous  execution,  and  not  likely  to  perish  hj 
behig  confided  to  other  hands. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1840,  the  class-rooms  were  fitted  up  with  desks  on 
the  pkm  described  on  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  we  furnished 
the  school-house.  About  the  beginning  of  February  some  boys  were  removed 
from  the  School  of  Industry  at  Norwood,  whose  conduct  had  given  us  confidence 
in  their  characters,  and  who  had  made  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  elementary 
instruction  of  that  sch(X)L 

These  boys  were  chiefly  orphans,  of  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  in- 
tended to  form  a  class  of  apprentices.  These  apprentices  woula  be  bound  from 
the  a^e  of  fourteen  to  that  of  twenty-one,  to  pursue,  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission,  the  vocation  of  assistant  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  For  this  purpose  they  were  to  receive  instnictioo  at  least 
three  years  in  the  training  scliool,  and  to  be  employed  as  pupil  teachers  for  two 
years  at  least  in  the  Battersea  village  school  during  three  hours  of  every  day. 

At  the  terminatk>n  of  this  probationary  period  (if^  tliey  were  able  satisfactorily 
to  pass  a  certain  examination)  they  were  to  receive  a  certificate,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed as  assistant  teacliers,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  and  well-oottduct«d 
masters,  in  some  of  the  scliools  of  industry  for  pauper  children.    They  were  at 

*  Vnr  which  he  paid  half  the  rent  sad  taxes,  in  addition  to  his  share  of  the  expeaeoe  of  the 
■boot. 
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tUfl  period  to  be  rewarded  with  a  certain  remuneration,  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  fiecured  to  them  by  the  form  of  the  indenture. 

If  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  their  proficiency  in  every 
department  of  elementary  instruction,  and  thus  failed  in  obtaining  their  cer- 
tificate, they  would  continue  to  receive  instruction  at  Battcrsea  until  they  had 
acouired  the  requisite  accomplishments. 

The  number  (»f  pupil  te»:hers  of  this  class  has  been  gradually  increased, 
during;  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  to  twenty-four.  But  it  seemed 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  school  that  the  numbers  should  increase  slowly. 
Its  existence  was  disclosed  only  to  the  immediate  circles  of  our  acquaintance,  by 
whom  some  boys  were  sent  to  the  school,  besides  those  whom  we  supported  at 
our  own  expense.  For  the  clothing,  board  and  lodging,  and  education  of  each  of 
these  boys,  who  were  confided  to  our  care  by  certain  of  our  friends,  we  consented 
to  receive  £20  per  annum  toward  tlie  general  expenses  of  the  schools. 

Besides  the  class  of  pupil  teachers,  we  consented  to  receive  young  men,  to 
remain  at  least  one  year  in  the  establishment,  either  recommendeil  by  our  per- 
sonal friends,  or  to  be  trained  for  the  schools  of  gentlemen  with  whom  we  were 
acquainted.  These  young  men  have  generally  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  yean 
of  age. 

The  course  of  instruction,  and  the  nature  of  the  discipline  adopted  for  the 
training  of  these  young  men,  will  be  de**cribed  in  detail.  This  class  now  amounts 
to  nine,  a  number  accumulated  only  by  very  gradual  accessions,  as  we  wore  by 
no  means  desirous  to  attract  many  students  until  our  plans  were  more  mature, 
and  the  instruments  of  our  labor  were  tried  and  approved. 

The  domestic  arrangements  were  conducted  with  great  simplicity,  because  it 
was  desirable  that  the  pupils  should  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  self-denial.  A 
sphere  of  great  usefulness  might  require  the  laoors  of  a  man  ready  to  live  among 
the  |)easantry  on  their  own  level, — to  mingle  with  them  in  their  habitations, — to 
partake  their  frugal  or  even  coarse  meals, — and  to  seem  their  equal  only,  though 
their  instructor  and  guide.  It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  diet  sliould  be 
as  frugal  as  was  consistent  with  constant  activity  of  mind,  and  some  hours  of 
stemiy  and  vigorous  labor,  and  that  it  sliould  not  pamper  the  appetite  by  its 
quality  or  its  variety. 

The  whole  household- work  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  boys  and  young 
men ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  duties  of  each  were  appointed  every  fortnight,  in 
inrdcr  that  thov  might  be  equally  shared  by  all.  The  young  men  above  twenty 
years  of  ago  ^id  not  aid  in  the  scouring  of  the  floors  and  stairs,  nor  clean  the 
shoes,  grates,  and  yards,  nor  assist  in  the  serving  and  waiting  at  meals,  the  prep- 
aration of  vegetables  and  other  garden-stuff  for  the  cook.  But  the  making  of 
beds  anil  all  other  domestic  duty  was  a  common  lot ;  and  the  young  men  acted 
lis  superintendents  of  the  other  work. 

This  was  performed  with  cheerfulness,  though  it  was  some  time  before  the 
requisite  skill  was  attained  ;  and  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  have  been  found 
among  the  habits  most  difficult  to  secure.  The  pupils  and  students  were  care- 
fully  informed,  that  these  arrangements  were  intenoed  to  prepare  them  for  the 
tlischarge  of  serious  duties  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  to  nerve  their  minds  for  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Tlie  masters  partook  the  same  diet  as  the  pupils,  sitting  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  assisting  in  the  carving.  They  encouraged  familiar  conversation 
(avoiding  the  extremes  of  levity  or  seriousness)  at  the  meals,  but  on  equal 
torms  with  their  scholars,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  respect  involuntarily 
paid  them. 

After  a  short  time  a  cow  was  bought,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  of 
the  elder  b<iys.  Three  pigs  were  afterward  added  to  the  stock,  then  throe 
goats,  and  subsequently  poultry  and  a  second  cow.  These  animals  were  all  fed 
and  tended,  and  the  cows  were  daily  milked,  by  the  pupil  teachers.  It  seemed 
important  tliat  they  should  learn  to  tend  animals  with  care  and  gentleness ; 
that  they  sliould  understand  the  habits  and  the  mode  of  managing  these  par- 
ticular animals,  because  the  schoolmaster  in  a  rural  parish  often  has  a  oommoo 
or  forest-right  of  pasture  for  his  cow,  and  a  forest-run  for  his  pig  or  goat,  and 
might  thus,  with  a  little  skill,  be  provided  with  the  means  of  healthful  oocupatiott- 
ID  his  hours  of  leisure,  and  of  providing  for  the  eomfort  of  his  £unily. 
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Moreover,  such  employmentii  were  deemed  important,  as  givm^^  the  pupilsi  hf 
■ctunl  exporieiico,  some  knowledge  of  a  peasant's  life,  and,  therefore,  truer  and 
cdoaer  Bvmpnthy  with  \m  lot.  They  would  be  able  to  render  their  teaching 
instructive,  by  adaptiDg  it  to  the  actual  oonJiticHi  and  asetociations  of  those  to 
whom  it  would  be  addressed.  They  would  be  in  le.<s  diuiger  (»f  despi>ing  the 
laborer*8  daily  toil  in  comparison  with  intellectual  pursuit!*,  and  of  being  led  by 
their  o%m  attainments  to  form  a  false  estimate  of  their  po(-i:ion  in  relation  to  tlie 
chu«8  to  which  they  belon;^cd,  and  wliicli  they  were  destined  to  instruct  The 
teacher  of  the  peasant's  child  occupies,  as  it  were,  the  father's  place,  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  from  which  tlie  father  is  separated  by  his  daily  toil,  ani] 
unhappily,  at  preftent,  by  his  want  of  knowledge  and  skill.  i)ut  the  schoolmaster 
ought  to  be  prepared  in  thought  and  feeling  to  do  the  peasant- father's  dutr, 
by  having  sentiments  in  common  with  him,  and  among  the.*e  an  honest  pride  to 
the  labor  of  his  hands,  in  his  strength,  his  manual  skill,  his  robust  health,  and  the 
manly  vigc^r  of  his  body  and  mind. 

At  first,  four  hours  were  devoted  every  day  to  labor  in  the  garden.  The 
whole  school  rose  at  Iialf  past  five.  The  household -work  occupied  the  pupil 
teachers  altogether,  and  the  students  piu'tially,  till  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock. 
At  a  quarter  to  seven  they  marched  into  the  garden,  and  worked  till  a  quarter 
to  eigtit,  when  they  were  summoned  to  prayers.  They  then  mardied  to  the 
tool-house,  deposited  their  implements,  washed,  and  assembled  at  prayers  at 
eight  o'clock.  At  lialf  past  eight  they  brcnkHutted.  From  nine  to  twelve  they 
were  in  school.  Tlicy  worked  at  the  garden  from  twelve  to  one,  when  they 
dined.  They  resumed  their  labor  in  the  garden  at  two,  and  returned  to  their 
classes  at  three,  where  they  were  engjiged  till  tive,  when  they  worked  another 
hour  in  the  garden.  At  six  they  supped,  and  spent  from  seven  to  nine  iii  their 
classes.  At  nine,  evening  prayers  were  read,  and  immediately  afterward  they 
retired  to  rest.         »         «         » 

lu  these  labors  the  pupils  and  students  rapidly  gained  strenn^  They  almost 
all  soon  wore  the  hue  of  hcaltlu  Their  food  was  frugal,  and  they  retumeil  to  it 
with  appetites  wimh  were  not  easily  satislied.  The  must  dehcate  smm  lust  all 
their  ailments.         »         *         » 

The  gymnastic  frame  and  the  liorizontal  and  parallel  bars  were  not  erected 
until  the  constitutional  and  muscular  powers  of  the  pupils  and  students  h&d  beea 
invigorated  by  labor.  After  a  fow  months'  daily  work  in  the  garden,  the  drill 
was  substituted  for  garden- work  during  one  hour  daily.  Tlie  marching  exerci:<e 
and  extension  movements  were  practiced  for  several  weeks ;  then  the  gvnmastic 
Apparatus  was  erected,  and  the  drill  and  gynmastic  exercise  Fucceetled  each 
other  on  alternate  evenings.  The  knowledge  of  the  marclnng  exercise  is  very 
useful  in  enabling  a  teacher  to  secure  preci:«ion  and  ortler  in  the  movements  of 
the  classes,  or  of  his  entire  school,  and  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
each  cliild.  A  sUmdiing  gait  is  at  least  a  sign  of  vulgariiy,  if  it  be  nut  a  proof 
of  careless  habits — of  an  inattention  to  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life, 
which  in  other  matters  occasion  discomfort  in  the  laborer  s  household.  Habits  of 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  promptitude  are  not  very  compatible  with  indolence, 
nor  with  that  careless  lounging  which  frequently  squanders  not  only  the  laborer'! 
time,  but  his  means,  and  leads  his  awkward  steps  to  the  village  tavern.  la 
giving  the  child  an  erect  and  raanlj  gait,  a  firm  and  regular  step,  precision  and 
rapidity  in  liis  movements,  promptitude  in  obedience  to  commands,  and  particu- 
larly neatness  in  his  apparel  and  person,  we  are  insensibly  laying  the  fuundaticn 
of  moral  hiibits,  most  lutimately  connected  with  the  personal  comfurt  and  the 
happiness  of  the  future  hd)orer  s  family.  We  are  giving  a  practical  moral  lesson, 
perhaps  more  powerful  than  the  precepts  which  are  inculcated  by  w«rda.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  large  schools  know  of  liow  much  im- 
portance such  lessons  are  to  the  establishment  of  that  order  and  quiet  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  schools,  and  wliich  is  essential  to  great  auocess  in 
large  sduwls. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  were  intended,  in  like  manner,  to  prepare  the  teachen 
to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  the  school  play-ground ;  te 
instruct  the  children  systematically  in  those. graduated  trials  of  htren^h,  activity, 
and  adruitDeH^  by  which  the  muscles  are  developed  and  the  frame  ia  prepared 
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for  sustaining  prolonged  or  sa  1  len  efforts.  The  play-ground  of  the  school  is  to 
important  a  means  of  feparatiu(?  the  children  from  the  vicious  companions  and 
«ril  example  of  the  street  or  lane,  and  of  prolonging  the  moral  influence  (»f  the 
master  over  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  liis  scholar^  that  expedients  which  in- 
crease iU  attractions  are  important,  and  especially  those  which  enable  the  master 
to  mingle  with  his  schobirs  usefully  and  cheerfully.  The  schools  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  are  generally  furninhed  with  the  proper  apparatus  for  thli  purpose, 
an:l  we  frequently  observed  it  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  phys>i(^  training  of  our  charge  was  not  confined  to  these  labors  and 
exerci^Mis.  OcxMisionally  Dr.  Kay  accompanied  them  in  long  walking  excursions 
into  the  country,  in  which  they  spent  the  whole  day  in  visiting  some  distant 
school,  or  remarkable  building  connected  with  historical  associations,  or  some 
scene  replete  with  other  forms  of  instruction.  In  those  excursions  their  habits 
of  observation  were  cultivated,  their  attention  was  directed  to  what  was  most 
remarkable,  and  to  such  facts  and  objects  as  might  have  escaped  observation 
from  their  comparative  ob.-*curity.  Their  strength  was  taxed  by  the  length  of 
the  excursion,  as  far  as  was  deemed  prudent ;  and  after  their  return  home  thej 
were  requested  to  write  an  account  of  what  they  had  seen,  in  order  to  afford 
evidence  uf  the  nature  of  the  impressions  which  the  excursion  had  produced. 

Such  excursions  usefully  interrupted  the  ordinary  routine  of  tue  school,  and 
afforded  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  the  teaclien 
and  pupils.  They  spurred  the  phy8ic4fil  activity  of  the  students,  and  tauffht 
them  liabits  of  endurance,  as  they  seldom  returned  without  being  considerablj 
fatigued. 

Such  excursions  are  common  to  the  best  normal  schools  of  Switzerland.  It  b 
very  evident  to  the  educators  of  Switzerland  that  to  neglect  to  take  their  pupils 
forth  to  read  the  great  truths  left  on  record  on  every  side  of  them  in  the  extra* 
ordinary  featunss  of  tlmt  country,  would  betray  an  indifference  to  nature,  and  to 
its  influence  on  tlie  development  of  the  human  intelligence,  proving  that  the 
educiitor  had  most  limited  views  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  means  by  which  its 
high  purposes  were  to  be  accomplished. 

Tlie  great  natural  records  of  Switzerland,  and  its  historical  recollections,  abound 
with  subjects  for  instructive  commentary,  of  which  the  professors  of  the  normid 
schools  avail  themselves  in  their  autumnal  excursions  with  their  pupils.  The 
natural  features  of^the  country  ;  its  drain^ige,  soils,  agriculture ;  the  causes  which 
have  affected  the  settlement  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  institutions;  the  circum- 
stances which  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  national  character,  and  have 
thus  made  the  history  of  their  countrv,  ore  more  clearly  apprehended  by  lessons 
gathered  in  the  presence  of  ficts  typic^il  of  other  facts  scattered  over  hill  and 
▼alley.  Englau  1  is  so  rich  in  historical  recfiUections,  and  in  the  monuments  far 
which  the  former  periods  of  her  history  are  linked  with  the  present  time,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  not  unimportant  duty  of  tlie  educator  to  avail  himself  of 
such  facts  as  lie  within  the  ran^e  of  his  observation,  in  order  that  the  historical 
knowledge  of  his  scholar  may  be  associated  with  these  records,  marking  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  his  native  countrv.  Few  schoob  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach'of  such  means  of  instruction.  Where  they  do  not  exist,  the  country 
must  present  some  natural  features  worthy  of  being  perused.  Tliese  should  not 
be  neglected.  In  btMik-learning  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the  thing  signified 
may  not  be  discerned  through  the  sign.  The  child  may  acquire  words  instead 
of  thoughts.  To  have  a  clear  an  1  earnest  conviction  of  the  reaUty  of  the  things 
signitied,  the  object  of  the  cliild's  instructinn  should  as  frequently  as  possible  Se 
brtiught  under  its  eye.  Thus,  Pestalozzi  was  careful  to  devise  lessons  on  objects 
in  which,  by  actual  contact  with  the  sense,  the  children  were  letl  to  discern  qtial- 
ities  which  they  afterward  described  in  words.  Snch  lessons  have  no  meaning 
to  persons  who  are  satisfied  with  instruction  by  rote. 

The  excursions  of  the  directors  of  the  Swiss  normal  schools  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  breaking  for  a  time  an  almost  conventual  seclusion,  which  forms  A 
characteristic  of  establishments  in  which  the  education  of  the  habits,  as  well  m 
the  instruction  of  the  intelligence,  is  kept  in  view.  These  excursions  in  Swti- 
aerhWii  extend  to  several  days,  and  even  longer,  in  schools  of  the  more  wealthy 
classes.  The  pupils  are  thus  thrown  in  contact  with  actual  society ;  their 
iouroes  are  taxed  by  the  incidents  of  each  day ;  their  moral  qualities  are 
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times  tried,  and  they  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  perspective  of  their  future  life.  It 
IB  not  only  important  in  this  way  to  know  what  tho  condition  of  society  is  before 
the  pupil  is  required  to  enter  it,  but  it  is  alao  neceiKsary  to  keep  ocmstantly  be- 
fore hiH  eye  the  end  and  aim  of  education — that  it  is  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  his  future  life,  and  to  understand  in  what  respect  each  department  of  his 
ftudies  is  adapted  to  prepare  him  for  the  actual  performance  of  those  duties. 
For  each  class  of  society  there  is  an  nppropriate  education.  The  normal  schools 
of  Switzerlund  are  founded  oa  this  principle.  None  are  admitted  who  are  not 
^Toted  U>  the  vocation  of  masters  of  elementary  schools.  The  three  or  four 
years  of  their  residence  in  the  school  are  considered  ail  too  short  for  a  complete 
preparation  fur  tliese  functions.  The  time,  therefore,  is  consumed  in  appropriate 
itudius,  care  heii^  taken  that  these  studies  are  so  conducted  as  to  discipline  and 
develop  the  intelligence ;  to  iiirm  habits  of  thought  and  action ;  and  k»  fnspirt 
the  pupil  with  principles  on  whidi  he  may  repose  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Among  these  studies  and  objects,  the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  class, 
its  necessities,  resources,  and  intelligence,  form  a  most  important  element.  The 
teachers  go  f(»rth  to  observe  for  themselves;  they  come  back  to  receive  further 
jDstriiction  from  their  master.  Tliey  are  led  to  anticipate  their  own  relations  to 
the  conuuune  or  ptirish  in  which  their  future  school  will  be  placed.  They  are 
prcpiyed  by  instruction  to  fultill  certain  of  the  communal  duties  which  may  use- 
tully  deviUve  upon  them  ;  such  as  registrar,  precentor,  or  leader  of  the  churdi 
choir,  and  clerk  to  the  associations  of  the  village,  l^ey  receive  laniiliar  exposi- 
tions of  tlve  law  aifecting  the  fultillment  of  these  duties. 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  arrangements  are  great ;  not  only  in  fumidi- 
tng  these  rural  communes  with  men  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
but  the  anticipations  of  future  utility,  and  the  conviction  that  their  present 
studies  infold  the  germ  of  their  future  life  give  an  interest  to  their  pursuits, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  communicate,  if  the  sense  of  their  importance  were 
more  vague  and  indistinct. 

To  Una  eniU  in  the  excursions  from  Battersea  we  have  been  careful  to  enter 
the  schools  on  onr  route,  atul  lessons  have  been  given  on  the  duties  attaching  to 
the  offices  which  may  be  properly  discharged  by  a  village  8cboolmaster»  in  con- 
nection with  his  duty  of  instructing  the  young. 

This  general  sketch  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  e^^mal  relations  of 
the  life  of  a  student  in  the  training  school,  with  the  important  exception  of  that 
portion  of  his  time  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  a  schcmlmaster  in  the  village  school  Hus  may  be  more  conveniently 
Goii»idered  in  connection  with  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  schooL  We  now 
proceed  t<»  regard  the  school  as  a  kouseholdy  and  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  fii- 
miliar  relation^*. 

The  most  obvk>us  truth  lay  at  the  thref^hold — a  family  can  only  subsist  harmo- 
niously by  mutnal  love  contidenco,  and  respect.  Wo  did  not  seek  to  put  tht 
tiitors  into  situations  of  inaccessible  authority,  but  to  place  them  in  the  piirental 
■eat,  to  receive  the  willing  respect  and  obedience  of  their  pupnls,  and  to  act  as 
the  elder  brotlMsrs  of  the  youn^  men.  The  residence  of  oike  of  ns  for  a  certain 
periml,  in  near  connection  with  them,  appeared  necessary  to  give  that  tone  to 
the  familiar  intercourse  wliich  would  enable  the  tutors  to  conduct  the  instruction. 
And  to  maintain  the  discipline,  so  as  to  be  at  once  the  friends  and  guides  of  their 
charge. 

It  was  desirable  tliat  the  tutors  should  reside  in  the  house.  They  rose  at  the 
Hune  hours  with  the  scholars  (except  when  prevented  by  sickness),  and  superin- 
tended more  or  less  the  general  routine.  Since  the  numbers  have  become  great- 
er, and  the  duties  more  laborious,  it  has  been  found  necessary  that  the  svperin- 
tendence  of  the  periods  of  labor  should  be  committed  to  each,  tutor  alternately. 
They  have  set  the  example  in  working,  frequently  giving  assistance  in  the  sever- 
est  iabor,  or  tliat  which  was  least  attractive. 

In  the  autumn,  some  extensive  alterations  of  the  premises  were  to  a  Urge 
extent  effected  by  the  assistance  of  the  entire  sdio^    The  tutors  not  only  so- 

Krintendedy  but  assisted  in  the  work.    Mr.  Tate  contributed  his  mechanical 
owledge,  and  Mr.  Home  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  detaila    In  the  cheer* 
fill  industry  disphijed  on  this  and  on  other  similar  occasjons^  we  hftTe 
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with  satiafieustioii  one  of  the  best  fruitA  of  the  discipline  of  the  school.  The  ooii> 
ceit  of  the  pedagogue  is  not  likely  to  arise  among  either  students  or  masters 
who  cheerfully  handle  the  trowel,  the  saw,  or  carry  mortar  in  a  hod  to  the  top 
of  the  building ;  such  simplicity  of  life  is  not  very  consistent  with  that  vanity 
which  occasions  insincerity.  But  freedom  from  this  vice  is  essential  to  that  bar- 
miHiious  interchange  of  kind  offices  and  mutual  respect  which  we  were  anxious 
to  preserve. 

The  diet  of  the  household  is  simple.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  garden 
afford  the  chief  variety,  without  luxury.  The  teachers  sit  in  the  midst  of  their 
scholars.  The  familiar  intercourse  of  the  meals  is  intended  to  be  a  means  of 
cultivating  kindly  affections,  and  of  insuring  that  the  example  of  the  master  shall 
insensibly  form  the  habits  of  the  scholar.  Every  day  conhrms  the  growing  im- 
portance of  these  arrangements. 

It  has  been  tm  object  of  especial  care  that  the  morning  and  evening  prayers 
should  be  conducteJ  with  solemnity.  A  liall  lias  been  prepared  for  this  service, 
which  is  conducted  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning  in  tuat  place.  A  passage  of 
Scripture  having  been  read,  a  portion  of  a  psalm  is  chanted,  or  they  sing  a  hymn ; 
and  prayers  follow,  generally  from  the  faniilv  selection  prepared  by  the  Bisliop 
of  Loudon.  The  evening  service  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  solem- 
nity of  the  music,  which  is  performed  in  four  parts,  is  an  important  means  of 
rendering  Uie  family  devotion  impressive.  Wo  trust  that  the  benefits  derived 
fr(»m  tliese  services  may  not  be  transient,  but  that  the  masters  reared  in  this 
ich(Mil  will  remember  the  household  devotions,  and  will  maintain  in  their  own 
dwellings  and  schools  the  family  rite  with  equal  care. 

Quiet  has  been  enjoined  on  the  pupils  in  retiring  to  rest. 

The  Sunday  has  been  partially  occupied  by  its  appropriate  studies.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  church  have  been  attended  morning  and  evening ;  and,  besides  A 
certain  period  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  formularies,  the  evening  has  beeo 
spent  in  writing  out  from  memory  a  copious  abstract  of  one  of  the  sermons.  At 
eight  o'clock  these  compositions  have  been  read  and  commented  upon  in  the 
pr essence  of  the  whole  school :  and  a  most  useful  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  religious  instruction,  besides  the  daily  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Eden  hat 
likewise  attended  the  school  on  Friday,  and  examined  the  classes  in  their  ae- 
quaintunce  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  formularies  of  the  church.  The  religicuM 
department,  generally,  is  under  his  superintendence. 

Tlie  household  and  external  life  of  the  school  are  so  interwoven  with  the  let- 
sons,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  some  of  their  details  together,  before 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  separately  treated. 

With  pupils  and  students  alike,  it  was  found  necessary  to  commence  at  an 
early  stage  of  instruction,  and  to  furni5h  them  with  the  humblest  elements  of 
knowledge.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  school  has  opened  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparatory  period,  similar  to  that  which,  in  Gor^ 
many,  is  spent  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  primary  school  to  sixteen,  the 
periiid  of  entering  the  normal  school,  in  what  is  called  a  preparatory  training 
adiool 

As  such  preparatory  schools  do  not  exist  in  this  country,  we  had  no  altematiTe. 
We  selected  the  boys  of  the  most  promising  cliaracter,  and  determined  to  Wade 
through  the  period  of  preparation,  and  ultimately  to  create  a  preparatory  cUm 
ill  the  school  itself.  Our  design  was  to  examine  the  pupils  of  this  class  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  to  grant  to  such  of  them  as  gave  proof  of  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  a  certificate  as  CandidcUe»  of  the  training  school  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year's  course  of  instruction,  it  is  intended  that  a  second  exam- 
ination slmll  occur,  in  which  proficients  may  obtain  the  certificate  of  Scholar  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  course,  in  the  third  year,  another  examination  is  to 
be  hehl.  in  which  the  certificate  of  Matter  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  have 
attiuned  a  certain  rank  intellectually,  and  who  support  their  claims  by  a  correet 
moral  deportment 

Training  schools,  developed  00  this  design,  would  therefore  consist  of—  ^ 

1.  Preparat(H-y  classes  of  students  and  pupils.  2.  A  class  of  Candidatet. 
8.  A  class  of  Scholars.  And  some  studenta,  woo  had  obtained  the  eertiticat«  f| 
Matter,  might  remain  in  the  tcbool  in  preparation  lor  tpectal  datiea  at  the  1^^^ 
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ten  of  important  dUtriet  tchooh^  or  as  Tutors  in  other  training  achoola    Thcti 
atudenta  would  ccmstitute — i.  A  class  of  Masters. 

As  soon  as  the  attainments  of  the  students  and  pupils  appeared  to  Trarraiit 
the  experiment,  an  h(»ur  was  daily  appropriated  to  examination  bjr  means  cf 
questions  written  on  the  board  before  the  class,  the  rcpUes  to  wliich  were  worked 
4H1  paper,  in  feilciice,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  tutors.  This  hour  is,  on  sue* 
eessive  days  of  the  week,  appropriated  to  different  subjects,  viz. :  grammar,  etj< 
mology,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  algebra,  mechanics,  geography,  and  bibliod 
knowledge.  The  examination  papers  arc  then  carefully  exammed  by  the  tutor 
to  whose  department  they  belong,  in  order  that  tlie  value  of  the  reply  to  each 
question  may  be  determined  in  reiferenc^  to  mean  numl>ers,  3, 4,  5,  and  6.  These 
mean  numbers  are  used  to  express  the  comparative  difficulty  of  every  questioo, 
Mild  the  greatest  merit  of  each  reply  is  expressed  by  the  numbers  6,  8,  and  10 
and  12  respectively,  the  lowest  degree  of  merit  being  indicated  by  1. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  thus  uttaclied  to  each  answer  is  entered  in  the  ex- 
amination-book, opposite  to  the  name  of  each  pupil.  These  numbers  arc  added 
up  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  reduced  to  an  average  by  dividuig  theqi  by  the 
number  of  days  of  examination  which  have  occurred  in  the  week.  In  a  similar 
manner,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  sum  of  the  weekly  averages  is,  for  tha 
•ake  of  convenience,  reduced  by  dividing  them  by  four ;  and  a  convenient  num- 
ber is  thus  obtained,  expressing  the  intellectual  prepress  of  each  boy.  These 
numbers  are  not  published  in  the  school,  but  are  reserved  as  an  clement  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  award  the  certificates  of  Candidate,  Scholar,  and 
Master. 

I'he  examination  for  the  quarterly  certificates  will  necessarily  also  include  the 
inspection  of  the  writing,  drawings,  abstracts,  and  compositions.  Oral  examina- 
tion will  bo  required  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  promptitude  and  ease  in  expres* 
•ion  of  each  pupil  They  will  likewise  be  required  to  give  denoonstrations  of 
problems  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  mcclianics,  on  the  blackboard  ;  to  describe 
the  geography  of  a  district  in  the  ibrm  of  a  lecture,  and  to  conduct  a  clan  be- 
fore us,  ere  we  award  the  certificates. 

The  examination  of  the  pupils  will  gradually  rise  in  importance,  and  the  qua^ 
terly  examinations  will  be  marked  by  a  progressive  character,  leading  to  the 
three  chief  examinations  for  the  certificates  of  Candidate,  Scholar,  and  Master, 
which  will  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  both  as  respects  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  acquirements,  and  by  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  in  some 
branches  which  will  be  common  to  the  three  periods  of  study. 

In  another  department  of  registration  we  nave  thought  it  important  to  avoid 
certain  errors  of  principle  to  wliich  such  registers  appear  to  be  liable.  We  have 
beeri  anxious  to  have  a  record  of  some  parts  of  moral  conduct  connected  with 
habits,  formed  in  the  school,  but  we  have  not  attempted  to  register  moral  merit 
Such  registers  are  at  best  very  difficult  to  keep.  They  occasion  rivalry,  and  often 
hypocrisy.  On  this  account  we  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  require  that  they 
•hould  be  kept ;  but  it  was  important  that  we  should  be  informed  of  certain 
errors  interfering  with  the  formation  of  habits  of  punctuality,  industry,  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  subordination  ;  and  registers  were  devised  fur  noting  deviatione 
from  propriety  in  these  respects.  First,  a  time-book  is  directed  to  be  kept,  in 
which  the  observance  of  the  hour  of  rising,  and  of  the  successive  periods  marked 
in  the  routine  of  the  school  is  noted,  in  order  that  any  general  cause  of  abemr 
iion  may  meet  the  eye  at  once.  Secondly,  one  book  is  kept  by  the  superintend- 
ents appointed  from  am(»g  the  students  to  inspect  the  houxekold  weork  abovt 
aiairs,  another  in  relation  to  the  houuhold  work  below  atair*,  and  a  third  by  the 
ttttor  having  charge  of  out-door  labor.  In  these  books  the  duties  aaaigned  to 
ead)  pupil  are  entered  opposite  to  his  name.  The  superintendent,  at  the  expi- 
ration  of  the  period  allotted  to  the  work,  marks  in  columns  imder  each  of  um 
following  heads, — Subordination,  Industry,  Cleanliness,  Order, — the  extent  of  de- 
viation from  propriety  of  conduct  by  numbers  varying  from  1  to  4. 

The  register  of  punctuality  in  classes  is  kept  by  writing  opposite  to  each  pu- 
pfl's  name  the  number  of  minutes  which  elapse  after  the  proper  period  before  he 
enters  the  cUm.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  recorded  in  these  books  denotes  the 
extent  of  errors  in  habits  and  manners  into  whidi  any  of  the  pupils  fall,  and  di- 
rects our  attention  to  the  foot    Such  records  would,  in  coonectko  with  the  re- 
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.anlts  of  the  exiiminations,  enable  us  to  determioe  whether,  in  reference  to  each 
perio<l,  a.  certiticdte  of  Candidate,  Sc/wlar,  or  Master^  of  ihcjintt,  aecond^  or  third 
uegree,  should  be  granted. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  are  presented  to  Dr.  Kay  immediately 
after  moruing  prayers.  The  record  is  read  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  and 
any  appeal  tiguin»t  the  eutry  heard.  At  this  period  the  relation  which  the 
entire  (Jisciplino  holds  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  pupils  is  from  time  to  time 
fuade  familiar  t(»  them  by  simple  expoa^itions  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is  reg- 
ulated   *     *     * 

Thi-*  w  the  fwusehold  life  of  the  school.  Brief  hints  only  of  the  principles  which 
have  dctermiiu'd  and  re^^ulated  the  preparatory  course  can  find  a  puce  in  the 
remarkit  we  have  to  offer  on  the  preparatory  course. 

The  stu  Jeuts  have  been  stimulated  in  their  application  by  a  constant  sense  of 
ttie  practical  utility  of  their  int(dlectual  labors.  After  morninjij  prayers,  they  are 
from  day  to  day  reminded  of  the  connection  between  their  present, and  future 
pursuit-*,  and  infcrrmed  how  every  part  of  the  discipline  and  study  has  a  direct 
relation  U)  the  duties  <»f  a  schoolmaster,  llie  convictitm  thus  created  bec(»nies  a 
powerful  incentive  to  exertion,  which  miu^ht  be  wanting  if  those  studies  were  se- 
lected only  bLM!au«*e  they  were  important  as  a  disciphne  of  the  mind. 

Tlio  sciHc  of  practical  utility  seems  as  important  to  the  earnestness  of  the  stu- 
dent as  the  lively  conviction  attending  object  tcachuig  in  the  early  and  simplest 
form  of  ele.'iientary  instruction.  In  the  eariie-it  steps  an  acquaintance  with  the 
real  is  ni*cess;iry  to  lively  conceptions  of  truth,  and  at  a  later  period  a  sense  of 
the  valu<;  of  knowledge  resulting  from  experience  inspires  the  strongest  convic- 
tion of  the  (lii^nity  and  importance  of  all  truth,  where  its  immediate  practical 
utility  is  not  ohvious. 

Far,  therefore,  from  fearing  that  the  sense  of  the  practical  utility  of  these 
studies  will  lo  k1  the  students  to  measure  the  value  of  all  truth  by  a  low  stimd- 
ard,  thv.ir  pursuits  have  been  regulated  by  the  conviction,  that  the  most  certain 
metho.l  of  attaining  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  trutlis,  not  readily  applicable 
to  imnu'di  ite  use,  is  to  ascertain  by  experience  the  importance  of  tliose  which 
can  be  readily  nie;L'*ured  by  the  standard  of  practical  utility.  Thus  we  approach 
the  conce[)ti>)n  uf  the  momentum  of  a  planet  moving  hi  its  orbit,  from  ascertain- 
ing the  muinentu:n  of  bodies  whos«  weight  an  J  vehK-ity  we  can  measure  by  the 
flimplt'^st  observatioiH.  From  the  level  of  the  experience  of  the  practical  utility 
of  certain  common  truths,  the  mind  gradually  ascends  to  the  more  abstract, 
whose  ir.iport.inco  iien/.e  becomes  more  ea.iily  apparent,  though  their  present  ap- 
plication i.-t  not  obvious,  anl  in  this  way  the  thoughts  most  safely  approach  tlio 
mast  ditlK'ult  abjtracti«)ns. 

In  th-'  hu  iible  pursuits  of  the  preparatory  course,  a  lively  sense  of  the  utiUty 
of  their  stu  lic^  h:is  likewise  been  maintained  by  the  method  of  instruction  adopt- 
ed. Noliiin^  hiis  bjeii  taught  dogijialicalbf,  but  every  thing  by  the  combination 
of  the  <i.npli;st  el'Mueuts,  i,  n.  the  course  which  a  discoverer  must  have  trod  has 
been  f(4!owe  1,  an  I  the  way  in  which  truths  have  been  ascertauied  pointed  out 
by  a  synihetical  vlemonstralion  (»f  e;ich  successive  step.  Tlie  labor  of  the  pre- 
vious analysis  of  tlie  subject  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  and  is  thus  removed  from 
the  child. 

Having  ascertainod  what  the  pupil  knows,  the  teacher  endeavors  to  lead  him 
by  gentle  jiiid  easy  steps  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  instruction,  in 
the  whole  preparatory  c<»urse,  is  chiefly  oral,  and  is  illustrated,  as  nmcli  as  possi- 
ble, by  a]>jK'als  to  nature,  and  by  demonstration"*.  Books  are  not  resorted  to 
.until  the  teaeher  is  convinced  that  the  mind  of  his  pupil  is  in  a  state  of  healthful 
activity ;  that  there  has  been  awakened  in  him  a  lively  interest  in  truth,  and 
jthat  he  }i:is  become  acquainted  practicjilly  with  the  inductive  method  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  At  this  stage  the  rules,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  orally 
communicated,  and  with  whose  application  he  is  familiar,  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory from  IxtokH,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  recalling  more  readily  the  knowledge  and 
skdl  thus  attained.  This  course  is  Pestalozzian,  and,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the 
reverse  of  the  method  usually  followed,  which  consists  in  giving  the  pupil  the 
rule  first.  Experience,  however,  has  confirmed  us  in  the  superiority  of  the  plan 
we  have  pursueil.  Sometimes  a  book,  as  for  example  a  work  on  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, is  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carefully  read,  and  that  the 
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student  may  prepare  himself  to  give  before  the  claM  a  verlial  abstract  of  the 
chapter  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  pro- 
posed to  him,  eitiier  by  the  tutor  or  by  his  fellows.  During  tho  pre|)arativy 
course  exercises  of  this  kind  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  they  will  be  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  instruction.  Until  habits  of  attention  and  steady  ap- 
plication had  been  formed,  it  seemed  undesirable  to  allow  to  the  pupils  liours  for 
self-sustained  study,  or  voluntary  occupation.  Constant  supcrintendetx^e  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  in  these  and  in  all  other  respects,  m 
tlie  preparatory  course.  The  entire  day  is,  therefore,  occupied  with  a  succession 
of  engagements  in  household  work  and  out-door  labor,  devotional  exercises,  meals, 
and  instruction.  Recreation  is  sought  in  change  of  employment.  These  chaises 
atford  such  pleasure,  and  the  sense  of  utility  and  duty  is  so  constantly  maintained, 
that  recreation  in  the  ordbary  sense  is  not  needed.  Leisure  from  such  occupa- 
tions is  never  songiit  excepting  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  or  occasioDally  to 
vii*it  some  near  relative.  The  pupils  all  present  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  "rtiey 
proceed  from  one  hisson  to  another,  and  to  their  several  occupations,  with  an 
elasticity  of  mind  which  affords  the  best  proof  that  the  mental  ajnd  physical  ef* 
fects  of  the  training  are  auspicious. 

In  the  early  steps  toward  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  it  is  necessary  that 
(until  the  power  of  self-guidance  is  obtained)  the  pupil  should  be  constantly  un- 
der the  eye  of  a  m.ister,  not  disixjj'ed  to  exercise  authority  so  much  as  to  give 
a^istance  and  advice.  Before  the  habit  of  self-direction  is  formed,  it  is  there- 
fore peniicious  to  leave  much  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupil.  Pr<»per  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aims  must  be  inspired,  and  the  pupil  must  attain  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  employing  his  time  with  skill,  usefully,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  right  motives,  ere  he  can  be  pn^perly  left  to  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of 
his  own  mind.  Here,  therefore,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  training  are  in 
the  closest  harmony.  The  formation  of  correct  habiU,  and  the  growth  of  right 
sentiments,  ought  to  precede  such  conliJence  in  the  pupil's  powers  of  self-direc- 
tion, as  is  implied  in  leaving  him  cither  much  time  unoccupied,  or  in  which  kis 
labors  arc  not  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  his  teacher. 

In  the  preparatory  course,  therefore,  the  whole  time  is  employed  under  super 
intendence,  but  toward  tho  close  of  the  course  a  gradual  trial  of  the  pupiPa 
powers  of  self-guidance  is  commcnwid ;  first,  by  hitrusting  him  with  certain 
studies  unassi^^ted  by  the  teacher.  Tliose  who  zealously  and  successfully  employ 
their  time  will,  by  degrees,  be  intrusted  with  a  greater  period  for  self-sustained 
intellectual  or  physical  exertion.  Further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  prop- 
er qualities  will  lead  to  a  more  liberal  confideuce,  until  habits  of  npplicatian 
and  the  power  of  pursuing  their  studies  successfully,  and  witliout  assistance,  are 
attained. 

The  subjects  of  the  preparatory  course  were  strictly  rudimental.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  elementary  schools  now  in  c^xbtence 
is  a  very  meager  preparation  for  the  studies  of  a  training  school  for  teachers. 
Until  the  elenicnt.ary'8ch(K)l8  are  improved,  it  will  be  fcoind  necessary  to  go  to 
the  very  roots  of  all  knowledge,  and  to  rearrange  such  knowledge  as  the  pupils 
have  attained,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  on  which  they  nnist  ultimately 
communicate  it  to  others.  Many  of  our  pupils  enter  the  school  with  the  briHide^ 
provincial  dialect,  scarcely  able'  to  read  with  fluency  and  precision,  much  less 
with  ease  and  expression.  Some  were  ill  furnished  with  the  commonest  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  wrote  clumsily  and  slowly. 

They  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read 
practiced  in  Germany.  Their  defects  of  pronunciation  have  been  corrected  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  adoption  of  this  method,  and  by  means  of  deUberato  and 
emphatic  syllabic  reading,  in  a  well-sustained  and  correct  tone.  The  principles 
on  which  the  laut  or  phonic  method  depends  have  been  explained  at  couaidcraUe 
length  as  a  part  of  tne  course  of  lessons  on  method. 

We  have  deemed  it  of  paramount  importance  that  they  should  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  structure  of  tho  EngU^  language.  Ilia 
lessons  in  readine  were  in  the  first  place  made  the  means  of  leading  them  to  aa 
examination  of  Uie  structure  of  sentences,  and  practical  oral  lessons  were  givea 
GO  grammar  and  etymology  according  to  the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Wood  ia 
the  Edinburgh  Seaaiooal  School    Tlic  results  of  these  ezerciaes  were  tested  bf 
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the  lessons  of  dictation  and  of  composition  which  accompanied  the  early  stag^ 
of  tliis  course,  and  by  "whicli  a  timely  sense  of  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of 
grammatical  construction  and  of  the  etymological  relations  of  words  was  devel- 
oped. As  soon  as  this  feeling  was  created,  the  oral  instruction  in  grammar 
assumed  a  more  positive  form.  The  theory  on  which  the  rules  were  founded 
was  explained,  and  tlie  several  laws,  when  well  understood,  were  dictated  in  the 
least  exceptionable  formulae,  and  were  written  out  and  committed  to  memory. 
In  this  way  they  proceeded  through  the  whole  of  the  theory  and  rules  of  gram- 
mar before  they  were  intrusted  with  any  book  on  the  subject,  lest  tliey  should 
depend  for  their  knowledgb  on  a  mere  effort  of  the  memory  to  retain  a  formula 
not  well  understood. 

At  each  stngc  of  their  advance,  corresponding  exercises  were  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  familiarize  them  with  the  application  of  the  rules. 

When  they  had  in  tliis  way  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  grammati- 
cal instruction,  they  were  intrusted  with  books  to  enable  them  to  give  the  last 
degree  of  precwion  to  their  conceptions. 

In  etymology  the  lesisons  wore  in  like  manner  practical  and  oral.  Tljey  were 
first  derived  from  the  reading-lessons  of  the  day,  and  applied  to  the  exercises  and 
examinations  accompanying  the  course,  and,  after  a  certain  progress  had  been 
made,  their  further  advance  was  insured  by  systematic  lessons  from  books. 

A  course  of  reading  in  English  literature,  by  which  the  taste  may  be  refined 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  models  of  style,  and  with  those  authors  whose 
works  liave  exercised  the  most  l>cneficial  influence  on  the  mind  of  this  nation,  has 
necessarily  been  postpt^ncd  to  another  pai't  of  the  course.  It,  however,  forms 
one  of  the  must  importtmt  elements  in  the  conception  of  the  objects  to  be  attained 
in  a  training  school,  that  the  teacher  should  be  inspired  with  a  discriminating  but 
e:imest  admiration  for  those  gifts  of  great  minds  to  English  literature  which  are 
alike  the  property  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer ;  national  treasures  which  are 
among  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  natiunat  feelings. 

Tho-e  who  have  had  close  intercourse  with  the  laboring  classes  well  know 
with  what  difficulty  they  comprehend  words  not  of  a  Saxon  origin,  and  how  fre- 
quently addresses  to  them  are  unintelligible  from  the  continual  use  of  terms  of  a 
Latin  or  Greek  derivation ;  yet  the  daily  language  of  the  middling  an.l  upper 
classes  abounds  with  such  words — mauy  of  the  formularies  of  our  church  are  full 
of  them,  and  hardly  a  sermon  is  preached  whicli  does  not  in  every  page  contain 
numerous  examples  of  their  use.  Phrases  of  this  sort  are  so  naturalized  in  the 
Linguage  of  the  educated  classes,  that  entirely  to  omit  them  has  the  appearance 
of  pedantry  and  baldness,  and  even  di"«gusts  persons  of  taste  and  rehnement. 
Tlierefor«\  m  addressing  a  mixed  congregation,  it  st»ems  impossible  to  avoid  using 
them,  and  the  only  mode  of  meeting  the  inconvenience  alluded  to  is  to  instruct 
the  humbler  classes  in  their  meaning.  The  method  we  have  adopted  for  tliis 
'  purpose  lias  been  copied  from  that  first  intro.luced  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
Schools;  every  compound  word  is  analyzed,  and  the  separate  meaning  of  each 
member  pointed  out,  so  that,  at  present,  tliere  are  few  words  in  tho  English 
langui^e  which  our  pupils  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend,  and  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  common  roots  and  principles  of  etymology,  the  new  com- 
pound tenns,  which  the  demands  of  civilization  are  daily  introducing,  are  almost 
immediately  understood  by  them.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  acauirements 
more  conducive  to  clearness  of  thought,  or  that  can  be  more  usefully  mtroduced 
into  common  schools,  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
that  the  absence}  of  it  gives  power  to  the  illiterate  teacher  and  demagogue,  and 
deprives  the  lettered  man  of  his  just  infiuence. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  extended  to  style.  It  is  eoually  obvious  that  the 
educated  use  sentences  of  a  construction  presenting  difficulties  to  the  vulgar 
which  are  frequently  almost  insurmountable.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  necessary 
that  tho  meaning  of  words  should  be  taught  on  a  logical  system  in  our  element- 
ary schools,  but  that  the  children  should  bo  made  familiar  with  extracts  from 
our  best  authors  on  subjects  suited  to  their  capacity.  It  cannot  be  permitted  to 
remain  the  opprobrium  of  this  country  that  its  greatest  minds  have  bequeathed 
their  thoughts  to  the  nation  in  a  style  at  ooce  pure  and  simple,  but  still  ioacces* 
able  to  the  intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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In  leriting^  thoy  were  trained,  as  soon  as  the  various  books  could  be  prepared, 
according  tu  the  method*  of  Mulhauscr,  which  was  translated  and  placed  m  tbt 
Lands  of  the  teachers  for  tliat  purpose. 

In  like  manner,  in  arithmetic^  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  put  them  is 
posseK^ion  of  the  prc-eniineiitly  synthetical  method  of  Pestalozzi.  As  soon  as  the 
requi>it.o  tables  and  dories  of  le^^ions,  analyzed  to  the  simplest  elements,  could 
be  procured,  the  principles  on  which  complex  numerical  combinations  rest  were 
rendered  fiuniliar  to  them,  by  leading  the  pupils  through  the  earlier  course  df 
Pestahizzi's  lessons  on  imiubers,  from  simple  unity  to  compound  fractional  quan- 
title.'* ;  connecting  with  them  the  series  of  czercises  in  mental  arithmetic  which 
they  arc  so  well  ailculated  to  intrrnluce  and  to  illustrate.  Tlie  use  of  such  i 
method  dispels  the  gloom  which  might  attend  the  most  expert  use  of  the  cum- 
mou  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  which  commonly  afford  the  pupil  little  light  to  guide 
his  steps  off  the  beaten  path  illuminated  by  the  rule. 

While  these  lessons  have  been  iit  progress,  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic 
have  been  examined  by  the  light  of  this  method.  Their  theory  has  been  ex* 
plained,  and  by  constant  practice  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  acquire  expertnen 
in  them,  a-s  well  as  to  pursue  the  common  principles  on  which  they  nsst,  and  to 
ascerUiiu  the  practical  range  within  which  each  rule  ought  to  be  employed.  The 
ordinary  lessons  on  mental  arithmetic  have  taken  their  place  in  the  course  of  in- 
struct ion  separately  from  the  peculiar  rules  which  belong  to  Pestaloszi's  series 

These  lessons  also  prepareu  the  pupils  fur  proceeding  at  an  early  period  in  i 
similar  manner  with  tiic  elements  of  algebra,  and  with  practical  lessons  in  men- 
■uration  and  lund-surveying. 

niese  last  subjects  were  considered  of  peculiar  importance,  as  comprising 
one  of  the  most  useful  industrial  developments  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  i) 
numl^cr.  UnlesM,  in  elementary  schools,  the  instruction  proceed  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  abstract  rules,  to  their  actual  appli&ition  to  the  practx^  necessi- 
ties of  lite,  the  scholar  will  have  little  hiterest  in  his  studies,  because  he  will  not 
Krceive  their  importiuice ;  and  moreover,  when  he  leaves  the  school,  they  irill 
of  little  use,  because  he  has  not  learned  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  any  pur 
pose.  On  this  account,  boys  who  have  been  educated  in  common  elenientaij 
schools,  arc  frequently  found,  in  a  few  years  after  they  have  left,  to  have 
forgotten  the  greater  part  even  of  the  slender  amount  of  knowledge  they  had 
acquired. 

The  use  of  arithmetic  to  the  carpenter,  the  builder,  the  laborer,  and  artion, 
ought  to  be  developed  by  teacliing  mensuration  and  land-surveying  in  element- 
ary 6c1k)o1s.  If  the  scholars  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  attain  so  high  a  rangie, 
the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  every  step  of  their  progress.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  the  simplest  rules  should  be  t^hown  by  familhu'  examples.  Aa 
soon  as  the  ciiild  can  count,  he  sliould  be  made  to  count  objects^  such  aa 
money,  the  figures  on  the  face  of  a  clock,  &,c  When  he  can  add,  he  should  hare 
before  l^im  shop-bills,  accounts  of  the  ex])enditure  of  earnings,  accounts  of  wage& 
In  every  aritlimeticid  rule  tfimilar  useful  exercises  are  a  part  of  the  art  of  a 
teacher,  whose  sincere  desire  is  to  fit  his  pupil  for  the  application  of  his  knowl- 
edge to  the  duties  of  life,  the  preparation  for  which  should  be  always  sug^gested 
to  the  pupil's  mind  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  action.  Tliese  future  duties 
ahould  be  always  placed  in  a  cheering  and  hopeful  point  of  view,  llie  mere 
repetition  of  a  table  of  numbers  has  less  of  euuciition  in  it  than  a  drill  in  the 
•  btuanve-step. 

PrarticiU  instruction  in  the  hool'-l-ccjping  necessary  for  the  management  of  the 
.household  was  for  these  reasons  given  to  those  who  acteil  as  stewards ;  accounts 
were  kept  of  the  seeds,  manure,  and  garden  produce,  Ac,  as  preparatory  to  a 
course  of  book-keeping,  whicli  will  follow. 

f  The  recently  rapid  development  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  thb 

*  See  a  devcriplkm  of  Mulhnuser'a  rocihotl,  p.  250. 

t  It  i»  somvwhaL  rctniirkable  that  since  Uits  psmgmph  wns  writtm  f  ahould  have  rpcriTtd  a 
letter  ibim  duo  urihe  prlucipHl  directors  or  u  railwav  compnny,  in  which  h«  Infunna  n»c  that  the 
frn^iYent  recnnvnce  of  aocident«  hud  iiMluced  thu  dir^'CUtrs  of  the  railway  to  m«k<>  a  aiiWUI  ei> 
aminatiuu  intu  Uicir  causes.  The  diivctors  mee  rrom  Uiis  inqoiry  ciinviiiOMl  that  thcao  accUlaais 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  attributable  to  the  ignoraoce  of  the  men  whom  Ihej  had  bees  obiluicd  la 
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coantry  by  machinery,  creates  a  want  for  well-instructed  meclianics,  whidi,  in 
tbe  present  state  of  education,  it  will  be  difficult  adequately  to  supply.  The 
•teaui-engiues  which  drain  our  coal-tields  and  mineral  veins  and  beds;  which 
whirl  alofi^  every  railroad ;  which  toil  on  the  surface  of  every  river,  and  issue 
from  every  estuary,  arc  committed  to  Uie  charge  of  men  of  some  practical  skill, 
Dut  uf  mean  education.  Tliu  mental  resources  of  the  classes  who  are  practically 
intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  this  great  development  of  national  power  should 
nut  be  left  uncultivated,  'i'his  new  force  has  grown  rapidly,  in  consequence  of 
the  geniu^i  of  the  people,  anj  the  natural  resources  of  this  Island,  and  in  spite  of 
their  ignorance.  But  our  supremacy  at  sea,  and  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  (inseparable  elements),  depend  on  the  successful  progress  of 
those  arts  by  which  our  present  position  has  [)een  attained. 

On  this  account,  we  have  deemed  inseparable  fn)m  the  education  of  a  school- 
master a  knowledge  of  the  elnnentu  of  inecluinics  and  of  the  laws  of  heat,  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  various  kinds  of  stcam- 
eogiiies  m  use  in  this  country,  'i'his  instruction  has  proved  one  of  the  cliief 
features  even  of  the  preparatory  course,  as  we  feared  that  some  of  the  young 
men  blight  leave  the  establiiihment  as  s<K)n  as  they  had  obtained  the  certificates 
of  candidates,  and  we  were  unwilling  that  they  should  go  forth  without  some 
knowledge  at  least  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  our  national  prosperity,  or 
altogetlier  without  power  to  make  the  workingman  acquainted  with  the  great 
agent  which  Ikis  had  more  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  working  chisses  than 
tny  other  single  fact  in  our  history,  and  which  is  probably  destined  to  work  still 
greater  changes.      ^ 

Knowledge  and  national  prosperity  are  here  in  strict  alliance.  Not  only  do 
the  arts  of  peace — the  success  of  our  trade — our  power  to  compete  with  foreign 
rivals — cmr  safety  on  our  railways  and  in  (uir  steam-ships — depend  on  the  spread 
of  this  knowledge,  but  the  future  defense  of  tliis  country  from  foreign  iiggression 
can  only  result  from  our  being  superior  to  every  nation  in  those  arts.  Tlie 
schoolmaster  is  an  agent  despised  at  present,  but  whose  importance  for  the 
AttaMimeiit  of  this  end  will,  by  the  results  of  a  few  years,  be  placed  in  bold 
reliiif  before  the  public. 

The  tutor  to  whom  the  duty  of  communicating  to  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  mechanical  powers  and  contrivances,  and  of  the  laws 
of  heat,  was  committed,  was  selected  because  he  was  a  self-educated  mun,  and 
was  willing  to  avail  himself  t.f  the  more  popular  methods  of  demonstration,  and 
to  postpone  the  application  of  his  valuable  and  extensive  maithematiral  acquire- 
ments. By  his  assistance  the  pupils  and  students  have  been  led  tlirough  a 
■eries  qf  demonstrations  of  iiicclianical  oomlMiiations,  until  they  were  prepared  to 
consider  the  several  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  first  separately,  and  in  tlieir  suc- 
ces^ive  developments  and  applicati<His,  and  they  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
the  more  complex  combinatiitis  in  the  steam-engines  now  in  use,  and  with  the 
principles  involved  in  their  construction  and  action. 

In  fjeography^  it  has  been  deemed  important  tJiat  t]ie  tutors  .should  proceed  bj 
a  similar  metlMid.  The  le»isons  on  land-surveying  liave  familiarized  the  pupiu 
with  the  nature  and  uses  of  maps.  As  one  development  of  the  art  of  drawmg, 
they  have  been  practiced  in  map-di^wing.  For  this  purpos(%  among  other  expe- 
dients, the  wiUls  of  one  class-room  have  been  prepared  with  mastic,  in  order  that 
bold  projections  of  maps  might  be  made  on  a  great  scale. 

employ  ns  on^i^ineerm  fur  the  wnnt  of  bi'tter:  nnd  to  tbe  low  habits  of  thero  men,  who,  thoogk 
tti<'>  do  not  subject  IhemiiehcA  to  diBmim.1l  t>y  such  a  defl  nee  nf  retrutations  lut  to  be  found 
*^drunt^'  are  in  the  h.ibil  <if  Mupirl>iiiK  themM^ves  wiUi  dri.m-dnnkinK!  The  directiire  uf  Ihfl 
oom|Miiy  had  de  eriiiine<l  tlial  the  |jru|)«*r  remedy  fur  ttieac  evila  wus  i4i  pruvidu  amuwmenl  and 
InHtrucliun  for  itie.r  men  at  night,  and  application  hua  since  l>een  mude  tu  Mr.  Tale,  the  tutor  Id 
thcchanii-m  «  c,  in  the  tniininu  rcIiooI,  to  iifTunl  his  a^titlana^  m  delivering  lectures  on  mechanics 
to  the  en^neerm  stukem,  nnJ  ottier  servants  uf  Ihe  company.  A  larve  room  has  bc'en  pruvlded 
ftir  ihHiv*  puriM>ee<«.  and  it  is  undentuovi  tu  be  the  inteaUoii  uf  the  C(»mpimy  ludraw  their  M^rvaots 
ft)  \\\\a  HNMn  liV  Kuch  amuM'nienia  as  nuiy  be  mure  ulintctive  than  Ihe  tavern— to  excite  their 
■ttent'cm  lu  subji'cts  uf  instnictiun  appropriate  to  their  duties  by  a  series  of  popular  lectures— ahd 
•ten  to  o|)en  cl  iMfa.  when  Ihry  mN>  iewni  mf^diaidcSf  and  such  ul  the  et«roents  of  natural  sdenot 
at  ntav  bj  Hsef  .1  Ut  i\\vM\  in  ihair  calling. 

As  ii  part  of  U.e  iimuaemeiita,  application  was  made  by  one  of  the  directors  to  Mr.  Hnllab  to 
opt'ii  a  cli  ti  like  tlioao  of  the  ortiaaot  of  Paris,  and  to  inrtnicl  Ihem  In  singing  on  tiie  method  ^ 
WUh«B.-4.  P.  Kat.  ^ 
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Physical  geography  has  been  deemed  the  true  basis  of  all  inttrucUon  m  tin 
geography  of  iudustr^  and  commerce,  i^likh  ought  to  form  the  chief  subject  of 
geographical  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  The  tutor  has  first  endeavored 
to  convince  tlio  pupils  tliat  nothing  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  in  a  well* 
drawn  map  is  to  be  regarded  as  accidental ;  the  boldness  of  the  proniontorieSi 
the  deep  indenture  of  the  hayss  the  general  bearings  of  the  coast,  are  all  refef- 
able  to  natural  laws.  In  tliese  respects  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
England  are  in  strikhig  contrast,  in  appearance,  character,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances which  occasion  their  peculiarities,  llie  physical  geography  of  England 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges,  tht 
different  levels,  and  the  drainage  of  the  country,  llie  course,  rapidity,  and 
volume  of  the  rivers  are  referable  to  the  elevation  and  extent  of  the  country 
which  they  drain.  From  the  climate,  levels,  and  drainage,  with  little  further 
matter,  the  agricultural  tracts  of  the  country  may  \ye  indicated,  and  when  tlvi 
great  coal-fields  and  the  mineral  veins  and  beds,  the  depth  of  the  bays  and 
rivers  arc  known,  the  distribution  of  the  population  is  found  to  be  in  strict  re^ 
tion  to  certain  natural  laws.  Even  the  ancient  poUtical  divisions  of  the  country 
are,  on  inspection,  found  to  be  in  close  dependence  on  its  drainage.  The  oouutiet 
are  river  basin.*,  which  were  the  first  seats  of  tribes  of  population.  If  any  new 
political  distribution  were  to  bo  made,  it  would  necessarily,  in  like  manuMr, 
be  affected  by  some  natural  law,  whidi  it  is  equally  interesting  and  useful  to 
trace. 

Geography,  taught  in  this  way,  is  a  constant  exercise  to  the  reasoning  powem 
The  pupil  is  led  to  trace  the  mutwU  dependence  of  facts,  which,  in  ordinary  in- 
struction, are  taught  as  the  words  of  a  vocabulary.  Geography  taught  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  as  reasonable  an  acquisition  as  the  catalogue  of  a  museum,  whidi 
a  student  might  be  compelled  to  lenm  as  a  substitute  for  natural  history.  A 
catal(^ue  of  towns,  rivers,  bays,  promontories,  <bc.,  is  even  less  geography  than 
the  well-arranged  catalogue  of  a  museum  is  natural  history,  because  the  classifi- 
cation lias  a  logical  meaning  in  the  latter  case,  which  is  absent  in  tlie  former. 

As  a  department  of  geographical  instruction,  the  elements  of  the  use  of  the 

S lobes  in  ct  iincction  with  nautical  astronomy  has  been  cultivated  with  aooM 
iligence. 

Tlie  outlines  only  of  the  history  of  England  have  been  read,  aa  preparatory 
to  a  course  of  instruction  in  English  history,  which  is  to  form  one  of  the  studies 
of  the  second  year.  The  history*  of  England  has  been  read  in  the  evening  as  an 
exercise  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  examinations  which  have  followed  have 
been  adapted  only  to  secure  general  impressions  as  to  the  main  facta  of  our  histoiy. 

Skill  in  drawing  was  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  a  schoolmaster.  With* 
out  this  art  he  would  bo  unable  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  important  assistance  of 
the  blackboard,  on  which  his  demonstrations  of  the  objects  of  study  ought  to  be 
delineated  His  lessons  on  the  most  simple  subjects  would  be  wanting  demen- 
strative  power,  and  he  would  be  incapable  of  proceeding  with  lessons  in  me- 
chanics, without  skill  to  delineate  the  machines  of  which  his  lessons  treated. 

The  arts  of  design  have  been  little  cultivated  among  the  workmen  of  England. 
Whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  sec  the  plans  of  houses  and  farm  buildings,  or 
of  public  buildings  of  an  humble  character  from  the  country,  must  know  the  ex- 
treme deficiency  of  our  workmen  in  this  application  of  the  art  of  drawing,  wbert 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,  and  is  essential  to  the 
ekillful  performance  of  public  works.  Tlie  survey  now  in  proeress  under  the 
Tithe  Commissioners  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  want  of  skill  in  map-draw* 
ing  among  the  rural  surveyors. 

The  improvement  of  our  machiney  for  agriculture  and  manufactures  would  \m 
in  no  smaU  degree  facilitated,  if  the  art  of  drawing  were  a  common  acqoiremenl 
among  our  artisans.  Invention  is  cliecked  by  the  want  of  skill  in  commnnicitiqg 
the  conception  of  the  inventor,  by  drawings  of  all  the  details  of  his  enmbinatkA 
In  all  those  numufactures  of  which  taste  is  a  principal  element,  our  neighbora»  tte 
French,  are  greatly  our  8uperior^  solely,  we  believe,  because  the  eyea  and  tte 
hands  of  all  classes  are  practiced  from  a  very  early  age  in  the  arts  of  deam.  In 
tlie  elementary  echoola  of  Paris,  the  proficiency  of  Uie  young  pupils  in  £mi 
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is  very  romarkable,  and  the  evening  schools  arc  filled  with  young  men  and 
adults  of  mature  or  even  advanced  age,  engaged  in  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
thU  art  Last  Midsummer,  in  some  of  the  evening  scliools  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christiui  Doctrine,  classes  of  workmen  were  Questioned  as  to  their  employmcnta. 
One  was  an  ehcnUte,  another  a  founder,  anotncr  a  clock-maker,  another  a  paper- 
iian^er,  another  an  upholsterer ;  ami  each  w^is  asked  -his  hours  of  labor,  and  hii 
motives  for  attendance.  A  single  example  may  serve  as  a  type.  A  man  with- 
out his  coat,  whose  muscular  arms  were  bared  by  rolling  his  shirt-sleeves  up  to 
his  shoulders,  and  who,  though  well  washed  and  clean,  wore  the  marks  of  toil  on 
his  white,  horny  hands,  was  sitting  with  an  admirable  copy  in  crayon  of  La 
DoniM,  dclla  Segiola  before  him,  which  he  had  nearly  completed.  He  was  a 
man  about  45  years  of  age.  He  said  he  had  ri><cn  at  five,  and  had  been  at  work 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  brief 
intervals  for  meals ;  and  he  had  entered  the  evening  class  at  eight  o'clock,  to 
remain  there  till  ten.  He  had  pleasure,  he  said,  in  drawing,  and  tliat  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  greatly  improved  his  skill  and  taste  in  masonry.  He  turned 
round  with  a  good-humored  smile,  and  added,  he  could  live  better  on  less  wages 
than  an  Englishman,  because  his  drawing  cost  him  less  than  l>eer.  Some  thou- 
sand workingmen  attend  the  adult  schools  every  evening  in  Paris,  and  the 
drawing  classes  comprise  great  numbers  whose  skill  would  occasion  much  aston- 
ishment in  this  C(»untry.  The  most  difficult  engravings  of  the  pointings  of  the 
Italian  masters  are- copied  in  crayon  with  remarkable  skill  and  accuracy.  Com- 
plex and  exquisitely  minute  architectural  details,  such,  for  example,  as  perspec- 
tive views  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  or  the  cathedrals  at  Rouen  or  Cologne,  are 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  with  singular  fidelity.  Some  were  drawing  from  plaster 
casts  and  other  models.  We  found  such  acfult  schools  in  many  of  the  cliiet  towns 
of  France.  These  schools  are  the  sources  of  the  taste  and  skill  in  the  decorative 
arts,  and  in  all  mauufiictures  of  which  taste  is  a  prominent  element,  and  which 
have  made  the  designs  for  the  calico-printers,  the  silk  and  ribbon  looms,  the 
papers,  etc.,  Ac,  of  France,  so  superior  in  taste  to  those;  of  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  our  manufactories  in  mechanical  combinations. 

These  con*iideratious  lead  us  to  iiccount  drawing  an  important  department  of 
elementary  education.  Tlie  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  are  well  aware  how 
difiiicult  it  is,  from  the  neglect  of  the  arts  of  design  among  the  laborers  of  this 
country,  to  procure  any  skilled  draftsmen  to  design  for  tlie  cotton  or  silk  manu- 
facturer. The  elevation  of  the  national  taste  in  art  can  only  be  procured  by  the 
constant  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color, 
by  familiarizing  tlie  eye  with  the  best  nuxlels,  the  works  of  great  artists,  and 
beautiful  natural  objects.  Skill  in  drawing  from  nature  results  from  a  careful 
progress  tlirough  a  well-analyzed  series  of  models.  The  interests  of  commerce 
are  s(»  intimately  connected  with  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  this  branch  of 
elcraentury  education,  that  there  is  little  chance  tliat  it  will  much  longer  suffer 
the  grievous  neglect  it  luis  hitherto  experienced 

Tlie  drawing  classes  at  Battersea  were  first  exercised  in  very  simple  modeU, 
formed  of  oblong  pieces  of  wood,  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  by  the 
master,  according  to  the  method  observed  in  the  Swiss  and  German  schoola. 
These  were  drawn  in  common  and  in  isometrical  perspective,  the  laws  of  per- 
spective Ixjing  at  the  same  time  carefully  explained,  and  the  rules  applied  in 
each  case  to  tlie  object  which  the  pupil  drew.  A  very  little  practice  made  as 
awaro  that  a  method  comprising  "a  more  minute  analysis  of  form  was  necemary 
to  the  gr(>atc'st  amount  of  success.  Some  inquiries  which  were  pursued  in  Pans 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  method  invented  by  M.  Dupuis ;  and  a  series 
of  his  models  were  purchased  and  brought  over  at  the  close  of  the  autumn, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  triid  of  this  method.  Considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  procuring  the  services  of  an  artist  to  superintend  thoinstruo 
tion ;  but  at  length  the  applicatU^i  of  this  method  has  been  commenced,  and  ii 
in  progress. 

ilie  experience  of  the  French  inspectors  of  schools  (at  an  early  period  ftft«r 
the  estabhsliment  of  the  system  of  inspection)  convinced  them  that,  to  tlie  per- 
fection of  »kiU  in  dravoing  form^  the  practice  of  drawing  from  models  is  necessary. 
Tlie  best  copyists  frequently,  or  rather  generally,  were  found  to  fail  in  drawing 
«vea  very  simple  natural  objects  on  their  first  trials.    In  the  drawing  scboolg  ^ 
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Pari*,  in  whicli  the  mc»t  elnbitnite  enpraviTO»»  were  admiraWT  eofned  m  b- 
upoitor  wouM  tlii^Miver  that  the  pupiU  vrvre  uimblc  to  dmw  correctly  tbep' 
fo«»hor'H  (Ifhk  Hiid  iluiir.  It  becanii',  therofurt*,  evident  thiit  tlie  ctipv  cuiM  Mt 
Btiui.l  in  the  phice  of  the  natural  object.  Copying  works  of  art  mi^it  be  uiiMal 
to  one  (U'piirtnient  of  skill  and  tantc,  but  it  by  uo  memis  neccMarily  garc  aU 
in  drawing  from  nature. 

M.  J)upui.s  wuj*  an  insjiector,  and.  obc^Tving  this  defect,  he  invented!  a  serieicf 
models,  ii.-eendn»«,'  from  a  nmple  line  of  wire  through  various  conilkinatiini  !• 
complex  fiu:ure!».  'Iliei^e  intKleN  are  fixed  on  an  h»i«trument,  on  tlio  lerel  <i  tk 
eye,  un.i  may.  by  the  movement  «>f  the  instrument,  be  phicefl  in  a  varyiqi 
persj>eftiv*!.  IJy  \l»is  means  the  pupil  may  learn  to  draw  the  timplcj't  uhj«di 
and  jinMHHMl  ]»y  <rradual  Htep*  tiirouich  a  ^erie»«  of  rombiimti<ins,  of  an  a)nH*4iir 
»t»n.-ihly  iniTeasin:;  ditticidty.  untd  he  csni  draw  faithfully  any  obji»ct.  howcw 
t*omplex.  The  instrument  (vhieli  lu»lds  the  object  enables  tlio  tcaclitr,  by  varyin? 
it8  jxt^ition,  to  ijive  at  eaeh  le^.'H.n  a  series  of  demonstrations  in  peri^pcctivc.ip 
plynii;  the  rides  ti>  objects  of  a  ^^raduaily  incTcas'in'^  complexity,  until  theyiit 
under.st<HHl  in  their  reiations  to  tlie  most  difficult  combination.'*.  Tims  prnrtia) 
ftkill  and  theoretii*:!!  knowledi^e  are  in  harmony  in  this  instruct i«>n.  The  t«t« 
may  afterwiu-il  b-j  cuitiv.ite  1  bv  ilrawin;^  tlu»se  works  of  art  bi^sit  adn]>teJ  to 
create  a  ju^i  st-n.si*  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color. 

lluit  which  a  workman  first  requires  is  mechaniciil  skill  in  the  art  I'f  drawii^ 
Nature  itsidf  olfir^  many  o)>portunities  to  cultivate  the  taste  iih^ensibiy;  in 
skill  can  )m>  acquired  only  by  atreful  and  prolon{<;ed  practice  in  tlie  art  <-f  limwiog 
from  luitnre.  In  the  more  advanced  f^rts  of  the  c«m^8i^  we  .*-liall  be  able  t» 
sati.»fy  ourx'lves  as  to  the  be»t  minleof  using  the  skill  acquired  ft»r  the  formarioi 
of  the  taste. 

In  tJie  normal  si'hools  at  Versailles  one  vcar's  instruction  had  sufficed  to  gire 
the  pupils  a  wonderfid  facility  and  skill  hi  drawinti^  fn>m  nunlel."*.  K».nie  coin- 
plicateii  pneumatic  apparatus,  consi^tinj|^  <if  jrhiss.  nmhopmy,  bra.«^.  and  in  ilifB* 
cult  jHTspective.  was  tirawn  rapidly,  and  with  «reat  truth  and  skill.  It  is  not, 
howfviT,  our  intention  to  carry  the  instruction  *»f  our  jnipils  in  this  art  further 
than  is  necc-^iry  for  the  hidustrial  instruction  of  their  future  schokrs. 

S< 

of  ntfi 

auxil      ^  ^ 

cliureh,  and  of  the  village  ^f^^n^mn,  »>>ic-iiiii  mm  iiij|jri-:«^ivu.  vfur  exiHTiciici'  ><ati«fies 
u»  that  we  by  no  means  over  estimate  I  this  advanU\ee.  though  all  t),,.  rtMiltsare 
Dot  yet  obtained  which  wo  trust  -wilt  floto  fmni  t1i<^  i4<rli»  na^  <«*-  «i . 


ing 
ral 


not  yet  obtanied  which  we  trust  will  flow  from  the  nght  use  of  tlux,.  ,n»  .,ns 

Jior  were  we  indifferent  to  the  cheerfulness  tliffused  in  scImh.Is  bv  tlu-  ..,„,'ri 
of  those  inehKlies  which  are  attractive  to  children,  mir  uno«»usciou.-  of  tl„.  n,7,r.il 
power  MhichniuHc  has  when  linked  with  sent iments  which  it  U  the  ol.i..<>t   of 
•ducitioii  to  UL-pire      \y  e  regard  s.rh.H.1  wHij?s  as  an  important  means  of  di  fusin- 
a  cWul  V.OW  of  the  duties  of  a  lab.»rer-s  life  ;  of  dilTus;:^  jov  and  honest  i.ridS 

el™  .n."^'*'^*'.""'*"-*'*-^-  '''^•-•'^^'f-r^'.  t"  »**Kloet  so  p,werfuVa  m..r«l  a^ent  n 
avn^h^  """-^  c"  ucitUM,  as  vcK^d  nm.ic,  would  appear  to  he  unparJonubW.  Wo 
Snd  r  tl."""'*'^'''^**'^  r*"'^'  arrangements  which  were  at  this  tin.e  in  irni;reU 
S^.Lt«r*'^'^V*w'  !*""'•  "^*'**'*  Conuuittee  of  Council,  for  the  intro  I  ut^m  of 

AnTJZll^l  ^<  ^]  •"'^•"^'  ^'^''^^^^  *''^'*  ^'^'"  ^"».'iilArlv  successful  in  France. 
Ihwi  low  ru^^^^^^^  Hucveeded   h.  attracting  thousands  of  artisans  in   Pari* 

S^  pr^th^  of  a  ""^I^"*:::»'"»^»«  gambling-hou>es,  to  the  studv  of  a  science  and 
HuUih  hV^ln^r     *^AP*'''"**I'"  "••^'  ''^'-t-rves  the  attention  o^  the  public      Mr 

bor  of  ohJ  EiUiiJi  m  11-  *- 1'"*'  nioreover,  adapted  to  it  a  consiJorable  uum- 
l^^in.r      to  .^^^^^^^      nieltHhes,  of  great  richness  and  character,  which  were    {^ 

'^  »-P*^«  .Ta  LwK^  being  n,jw  allied  with  wc»rds  expres^iVe  of  the  j«« 

^«  'mve  a^Sjr^r^^^  '^"^  *'f  ^»"^  ♦"»«  «»"rces  of  its  di^iity  and  happinit 

"^y  tend  U>^l"vaL  th^  "*'  'I"*  '"*^*»''»^'  ^»»?  cTH.vinced  \bat^ 

eicvauj  tbe  character  t.f  our  elementary  •lchuQi^  and  that  it  inaj 

•  For  a  descripUon  of  Wilhem^  metluid,  see  p.  S75. 
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be  of  ^cnt  u«c  throughout  the  country  in  restoring  many  of  our  best  old  English 
melo.lies  to  their  popularity,  and  in  iniprovhiir  the  character  of  our  vocal  music 
in  vilhi^e  churches  through  the  medium  of  the  parochial  achoolmaster  and 
|iis  pupils. 

"When  tlm  prcj)aratory  course  was  suflTicicntly  advanced,  a  series  of  lectures  oo 
the  construction  and  organization  of  elementary  schools,  and  on  tlie  theory  and 
art  of  tcucliin:;,  were  commenced.  They  have  resi*mbled  those  given  in  the 
Gennuii  and  S\vi.'<.s  sch(M)ls  under  the  generic  term  Poi.lugt^ik. 

They  hnv^  tr;MteJ  of  the  gen^rid  objects  of  education,  and  the  means  of  at- 
tauiit)'^  thcni.  Tlie  pecuhar  aims  of  elementary  education ;  the  structure  of 
adicMil-hoiHus  ill  various  parts  of  Kurope ;  the  internal  arranq^ement  of  the  desks, 
forms,  an  I  sclio..!  apparatu-*,  in  referen.X'  to  di.forent  mutho  U  of  instruction,  and 
the  varieLies  <  f  tl»o!>e  methods  observed  in  (hlfercnt  countries.  The  theory  of  the 
discipline  of  sclxmls.  Its  practice,  describin;;  in  detail  the  different  exmulients 
resorte  i  to  in  (li.ferent  countries  for  the  j)urpose  of  pnK'uring  order,  (iecorum, 
propriety  of  jKJ>ture  and  manner,  re;;ularitv  anJ  preci-iitm  in  movements,  and  in 
chaii:^os<)f  »la:*-*e.s  and  exerci.ses,  an  1  espeiually  the  right  meaas  of  securing  the 
reverence  an  1  titc  love  of  the  children.  This  last  subject  naturally  connects  the 
consi.lcnition  of  the  mechanical  and  methodic  expedients  with  the  consideration 
of  the  sources  «if  the  scluHdmaster's  zeal,  activity,  and  influence,  on  which  much 
has  Ixieii  >-4\u\  To  these  ^ubject8  have  succeeded  lectures  on  the  great  leading 
distiiietions  hi  the  methods  of  communicating  kn«)wledge.  When  the  distini^uish- 
ing  priiieij)Uvs  had  been  descril>ed,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  several 
metho  is  wtTL'  exiimined  geiicrdllif^  anl  certain  peculiar  applications  of  each  were 
treated.  The  a[>p!ieati«»n  of  these  metluKls  to  each  intlivi  lual  branch  of  histruc- 
tioii  was  tlien  coiiiiiienc^d,  and  this  part  of  tht;  course  has  treate  I  of  various 
metluKls  of  teachin*/  to  read,  especially  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  phonic 
motho  1.  Of  inelhoils  of  teachnig  to  wrire,  giving  a  special  aciNiunt  of  the  method 
of  Miilhiusv'r.  On  the  app!ic;ition  of  writing  in  variims  methods  of  instruction. 
Of  metho  l.s  of  teaching  to  draw,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  that  of  M.  Dupuia. 
Of  meth.)  U  of  t.Mehiii.^  arithmetic,  in  which  the  method  <if  Pestalozzi  lias  fieen 
carefully  explained,  and  other  expedients  examined.  This  brief  sketcli  may  in- 
dicite  the  eharaoter  of  the  instruction  up  to  the  peritnl  (»f  this  report.  Our 
desire  is  to  anlieipate  as  little  as  pos>ibh>,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  relate  only 
what  //'/.t  hf/n  di,»r.  We  have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  the  iiiHtruction  in 
PflB;lag<igik  is  in  its  preparatory  stage,  luid  that  the  course  will  be  pursue;!,  in  re- 
lation lx»th  to  the  general  theory  aiul  practice,  an<l  tf)  the  special  application  of 
the  tlieorv  an  I  practice  to  th-j  developm.Mit  f)f  the  vilhige  sc1mk)1,  and  of  the 
trainin;:^  scIhk)!,  through  the  wlude  perioJ  of  instruction,  as  that  part  of  the 
studies  nf  the  pupils  by  which  the  mutual  relations  of  these  studies  are  revealed, 
and  their  future  application  anticipated. 

We  re'^ar«l  these  lectures,  combined  with  the  zealous  labor  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Uob.'rt  Evlen,  as  the  chief  means  by  which,  aided  by  the  tutors,  such  a  tone 
of  fei'lin^  can  hi  maintained  as  shall  prep  ire  the  teachers  to  enter  uiv»n  their 
imp'irtjint  duties,  actuated  by  motivt-s  which  will  be  the  best  memis  ol  hisuring 
their  perseverance,  and  promoting  their  success. 

Tht!  IJrother^  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  who  devote  their  lives  a  cheerful 
sacrifice  to  \]w.  v.  lucation  of  the  p«Mirer  classes  of  France,  can  be  undersUxvl  best 
by  those  wlm  have  visited  their  Novitiate  imd  schools  at  Paris.  Fnan  such  per- 
sons wo  e.\pi;ct  acqnie-^eiice  when  we  say,  that  their  example  of  Christian  zeal 
is  worLiiy  of  the  imitation  of  Protestants.  Three  of  the  brothers  of  this  order 
arc  maintained  for  a  sum  which  is  barely  the  stipend  of  one  teacher  of  a  sch(X)l 
of  mutual  instruction  in  Paris.  Their  sc1uk>Is  are  unquestionably  the  best  at 
Paris.  Their  manners  are  simple,  atfectiiiuate,  and  sincere.  The  children  are 
singularly  attached  to  them.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  they  perceive 
that  these  g(N)d  men  have  no  other  reward  on  earth  for  their  miuiifuld  labort 
than  that  of  an  approving  conscience  ? 

Tlie  re>;unr  of  the  Novitiate  is  one  of  considerable  au«terity.  They  rise  at 
four.  I'hey  spend  an  hour  in  private  devotion,  which  is  followed  by  two  hours 
of  religious  exercises  in  their  chapel.  Tliey  breakfast  soon  afterwartl,  and  nn 
in  the  day  schools  of  Paris  at  nine.    They  dine  about  noon,  and  continue  tbelT 
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!Hiri.<,  in  \irliich  the  most  elaborate  engravingA  were  admirably  copied,  an  in- 
tpector  would  dincovcr  that  the  pupils  verc  unable  to  draw  correctly  t)je  pro- 
fosMir  A  de»k  and  chuir.  It  became,  therefore,  evident  that  the  copv  could  not 
BtanJ  in  the  place  of  the  natural  object.  Copying  works  of  art  mii^ht  be  essential 
to  one  department  «)f  Kkill  and  taste,  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  gave  skill 
in  drawing  from  nature. 

M.  Dupuis  was  an  iui^pcctor,  and,  observing  this  defect,  he  invented  a  series  of 
models,  a.»cending  from  a  nmple  line  of  wire  through  various  combinntions  to 
comph^x  figures.  Hiese  models  are  tixed  on  an  instrument,  on  the  level  ef  the 
eye,  and  nuiy,  by  the  movement  of  the  instrument,  be  placed  in  a  varying 
perspective.  By  this  means  the  pupil  may  learn  to  draw  the  simplest  objects, 
and  proceed  by  gnidual  steps  through  a  series  of  combinations,  of  an  nlmo>t  in- 
sensibly increjuiing  difficulty,  untd  he  can  draw  faithfully  any  object,  ln»wevcr 
couipiex.  The  instrument  which  htdds  the  object  enables  tlie  teacher,  by  varying 
its  ixKsition,  to  give  at  each  lesson  a  series  of  demonstrations  in  perspi>ctive,  ap- 
ply mg  the  rules  to  <ibjects  of  a  gradually  increa.«*ing  complexity,  until  they  are 
underst(H>d  in  their  relations  to  the  most  difficult  combinations.  Tluis  practical 
skill  and  theoretical  knowUnlge  are  in  harmony  in  this  instruction.  Tlio  taste 
may  afterward  be  cultivate  i  by  drawing  those  works  of  art  best  adai)ted  to 
create  a  just  sen.se  of  the  beautiful  in  fctrni  and  color. 

Huit  which  a  workman  iirst  requires  is  mechaniad  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
Nature  itself  offers  many  opportunities  to  cultivate  tlie  taste  in!:en>ibly;  and 
skill  can  \m  acquired  only  by  careful  and  prolonged  practice  in  the  art  <>f  (Irawmg 
from  nature.  In  the  more  advanced  jiarts  of  the  ctmrse,  we  shall  be  able  to 
sati^fy  ourselves  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  the  skill  acquired  for  the  f«>rnintioii 
of  the  taste. 

In  the  normal  schools  at  Versailles  one  year's  instruction  had  sufficed  to  give 
the  pupils  a  wonderful  facility  and  skill  m  drawing  from  models.  iSonu;  com- 
plicated pneumatic  apparatu.«,  consititing  of  glass,  maliogany,  brass,  and  in  diffi- 
cult pers()ective,  was  drawn  riipidly,  and  with  great  truth  and  >kill.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  intention  to  carry  the  instruction  of  our  pupils  in  this  art  further 
than  is  uecessjirv  for  the  industrial  instruction  of  their  future  scholars. 

Some  of  the  reasons  inducing  us  to  attach  much  imp)rtance  to  the  cultivation 
oivitcal  mwtic  have  already  been  briefly  inlicated.  We  regard  it  as  a  powerful 
auxiliiiry  in  rendering  the  devotional  services  of  the  household,  of  the  parish 
diurcli,  and  of  the  village  st»h<M>l,  solemn  and  impressive.  Our  exjK'rience  siitir'lics 
us  that  we  by  no  means  over-estimated  this  advantsige,  though  all  the  restilts  are 
not  yet  obtaiiied  which  we  trust  will  flow  fnm\  the  right  use  of  these  means. 

Nor  were  we  inditferent  to  the  cheerfulness  diffused  in  scIkmiIs  by  the  singing 
of  those  mehKlies  which  are  attractive  to  children,  nor  unotHiscious  f»f  the  moral 
power  which  mu>ic  has  when  linked  with  sentiments  which  it  is  the  olijort  of 
educjition  to  iiu^pire.  We  regard  scImmiI  songs  as  an  important  means  of  diffusing 
a  cheerful  view  of  the  duties  of  a  lalx»rer's  life ;  of  diffuM^r^g  joy  and  honest  pride 
over  ]Cngli>h  industry,  llierefore,  to  neglect  so  powerful  a  moral  agent  in 
elementary  ednaition  as  vocal  mur'ic,  would  appear  to  be  uni)ardrtnable.  Wo 
availed  ourselves  of  some  arrangement  which  were  at  this  time  in  procrress. 
under  the  supiTintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Coimcil,  ft»r  the  introrluction  of 
the  metlio  I*  of  M.  Wilhem,  which  has  btjen  shiguLirly  successful  in  France. 

A  method  which  has  succeeded  in  attracting  thousands  of  artisans  in  Paris 
from  h>w  cabarets  and  misc'rable  gand)linghouses,  to  the  stndv  of  a  science  imd 
the  practice  of  a  captivating  art,  rieserves  the  attention  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Hulhdi,  in  adapting  the  metho.l  of  Wilhem  to  KngliMh  tiistes  and  habits,  has  l>oth 
simplitieil  and  refine<l  it.  He  has,  mf>reover,  adapted  to  it  a  considerable  iiiini- 
ber  of  old  Knglisli  melo<lies  of  great  richness  and  diaracter,  which  were^fiu^t 
passing  into  oblivion,  and  which  may  be  restored  to  the  place  they  <mce  held  ia 
the  affections  of  the  ptniple,  Ixiiiig  now  allied  with  wtirds  expres^ive  of  the  joyi 
and  h«>pe8  of  a  laborer's  life,  and  of  the  true  sr>urces  of  its  dignity  and  happineaa^ 

We  have  assisted  in  the  deveh>pmcnt  of  tliis  method,  being  fXMivinced  that  it ' 
may  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  elementary  wbuQUy  and  that  it  inaj 

*  For  a  daicrfpUon  of  Wilhem'b  method,  see  p.  STSi 
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be  of  f^eat  uw  tlkroughout  the  country  in  restoring  many  of  our  best  old  English 
melodies  to  tln^ir  popularity,  and  in  improving  the  character  of  our  vocal  music 
in  vilhi;;;e  cluirche:S  through  tlic  medmm  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster  and 
)iis  pupils. 

When  tlio  preparatory  course  was  suflicicntly  advanced,  a  series  of  lectures  00 
the  construction  and  organization  of  elementary  schools,  and  on  the  theory  and 
art  of  tcticliin:^,  were  commenc^'d.  They  have  restmibled  those  given  iu  the 
Genn.'ui  aiul  Swl<(s  sch(N)U  under  the  generic  term  PoiJagogik. 

They  hjiVvj  tre.iteJ  of  the  general  objects  of  ediicjition,  and  the  means  of  at- 
tainiii'^  thorn.  The  peculiar  aims  of  elementary  education ;  the  structure  of 
8ch(K>l-hi)iHes  in  viu-ious  parts  of  Europe ;  the  internal  arran:7ement  of  the  desks, 
forms,  au  1  school  apparatus,  in  referoufe  to  tli;Ferent  mutho.Is  of  instruction,  and 
the  varielies  <  f  those  metliods  observed  in  ditfercnt  countries.  T\ni  theory  of  the 
discipliiij  of  scIxHtls.  Its  practice,  describin.^  in  detail  the  different  expedients 
resortc  I  to  in  (li-forcnt  countries  for  the  purpose  of  priwuring  order,  dea»runi, 
propriety  of  jxjsture  and  manner,  regularity  an.l  precision  in  ni<)vements,  and  in 
changes  !*)f  classes  and  exercises,  an  I  especially  the  right  means  of  secunng  the 
reverence  an  i  tlie  love  of  the  children.  This  last  subject  naturally  connects  the 
conM-ieration  of  (he  mechanical  and  methodic  expedients  with  the  con.sideration 
of  the  sources  of  the  schoolma^tter's  zeal,  activity,  and  influence,  ou  which  much 
has  l>cen  siid  To  these  subjects  have  succeeded  lectures  on  the  great  leading 
distinetion-t  in  the  methods  of  conmiunicating  knowledge.  When  the  distinipiish* 
ing  principles  had  been  described,  the  cluiracteristic  features  of  the  several 
metho  is  were  examined  geueralltf^  an  I  certain  peculiar  applications  of  each  were 
treated.  Tiie  n[)pliejition  of  these  methods  to  each  inclivi.lual  branch  of  instruc- 
tion was  then  coininenc^il,  and  this  part  of  the  course  has  treated  of  various 
methods  of  teaching  to  read,  e<peci;illy  giving  a  nunute  description  of  the  phonic 
metho  1.  Of  methods  of  teaching  to  write,  giving  a  spechd  account  of  the  method 
of  Miilhiuser.  On  the  appli&ition  of  writing  in  various  methods  of  instruction. 
Of  metho  U  of  teachini^  to  draw,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  that  of  M.  Dupuis. 
Of  meth.i.ls  of  te.u^hin^  aritlunetic,  in  which  the  method  of  Pestalozzi  has  been 
carefully  ex))luine<l,  and  other  expedients  examined.  This  brief  sketch  may  in- 
dic;ite  the  character  of  the  instruction  up  to  the  peritKJ  of  this  ref)ort.  Our 
desire  is  to  anticipate  as  little  as  pos.*«ible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  relate  only 
what  h'ax  bffii  dtnifi.  We  have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  tlie  instruction  in 
Pa?;lngoglk  is  in  its  preparatory  stage,  and  that  the  course  will  be  pursued,  in  re- 
lation both  to  the  general  theory  and  practice,  and  tf)  the  special  application  of 
the  theory  an  I  practice  to  th'j  deveUiprndUt  of  the  vilhige  scluiol,  and  of  the 
trauiin:^  sehtK)!,  through  the  whole  period  of  instruction,  as  that  part  of  the 
studies  of  the  pupils  by  which  the  nnitual  relations  of  these  studies  are  revealed, 
and  their  t'liturt;  application  anticipated. 

We  re-^ard  these  lectures,  combnied  with  the  zealous  labor  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Rob.^rt  E.len,  as  the  chief  means  by  which,  aided  by  the  tutors,  such  a  tone 
of  fei'liii^j  can  bj  niaintiiined  as  shall  j)repire  the  teachers  to  enter  uix»n  their 
important  duties,  actuated  by  motives  which  will  be  the  best  meiuis  of  insuring 
their  perseverance,  and  prom«»ting  their  success. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  who  devote  their  lives  a  cheerful 
sacrifice  I0  tlie  0  lucation  of  the  p<H)rer  classes  of  France,  can  bo  umlerst^nvd  best 
by  those  who  have  visited  their  Novitiate  imd  schools  at  Paris.  From  such  per- 
sons we  expeet  acqnier*cence  when  we  say,  that  their  example  of  Christian  zeal 
is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  Protestants.  Three  of  the  brothers  t»f  this  order 
are  maintained  for  a  sum  which  is  barely  the  stipend  of  one  teaiher  of  a  school 
of  nnittial  instruction  in  Paris.  Their  pcluifds  are  unquestionably  the  best  at 
Paris.  Their  manners  are  simple,  affectionate,  and  sincere.  The  children  are 
singularly  attached  to  them.  Uow  could  it  l)e  otherwise,  when  they  percitive 
that  tlic^e  ^fxid  men  have  no  other  reward  on  eartli  fur  their  miuiifold  labors 
than  that  of  an  approving  conscience  i 

The  rcijiine  of  the  Novitiate  is  one  of  considerable  au«terity.  They  rise  at 
four.  I'hey  spend  lui  hour  in  private  devotion,  which  is  followed  by  two  hours 
of  religii»us  exercises  in  their  chapel  They  breakfast  soon  afterward,  and  ore 
ia  the  day  schuoU  of  Paris  at  nine.    They  dine  about  noon,  and  continue  their 
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■tiention  to  the  schools  till  five.  They  sup  at  six,  and  then  many  of  them  are 
employed  in  evening  schools  for  the  adults  from  seven  to  nine,  or  from  eight  to 
ten,  wiien,  after  prayers,  they  immediately  retire  to  rest 

No  one  can  cuter  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  without 
feeling  instinctively  that  he  is  witnessing  a  remarkable  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  charity. 

With  such  motives  should  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  and  especially 
those  who  are  called  to  the  arduous  duties  of  training  pauper  children,  go  forth 
to  their  work.  The  path  of  the  teacher  is  strewn  with  disappointment*,  if  he 
commence  with  a  mercenary  spirit :  it  is  full  of  encouragement,  if  he  be  iinpired 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  No  skill  can  compensate  adequately  fur  the 
absence  of  a  pervading  religious  influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
schoolmaster.         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

The  technical  instruction  in  that  knowledge  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
pupils  to  communicate  in  elementary  schools,  occupies  a  much  greater  portion  of 
the  time  in  the  preparatory  course  than  that  which  will  be  allotted  to  such 
studies  in  the  two  subsequent  years. 

Every  month  will  now  bring  into  greater  prominence  instruction,  tffh>retieal 
and  practical^  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Tlie  outlines  only  of  a  future  course  of  in- 
struction in  this  most  important  element  of  the  studies  of  a  training  school  liave 
been  ctnnmunicated.  Some  of  the  principles  have  been  laid  down,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  eadi  subject  of  instruction,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  entire  matter  of  technical  knowledge,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
elementary  teaching,  is  a  labor  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  future  time  of  the 
pupils  must  be  devoted. 

Those  studies  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  performance  of  collateral  duties 
in  the  village  or  parish  have  not  been  commencea. 

The  instruction  in  the  management  of  a  garden;  in  pruning  and  grafting  trees; 
in  the  relative  qualities  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  n>tation  of  garden  crops,  is  to 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  after  the  certificate  of  candidate  is 
obtained. 

A  course  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the  poor  will  be  delivered  in  the  same 
year,  which  will  be  followed  by  another  on  the  means  of  preserving  health, 
espi^ciully  with  regard  to  the  employments,  habits,  and  wants  of  the  working 
classe.H.  Some  general  lectures  on  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  will  close 
this  course. 

From  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Founders  of  the  Iiu 
stitution  in  1843,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  induced,  afier  three  years' 
experience,  to  change  one  feature  of  their  original  plan,  and,  instead  of  tak- 
ing boys  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  select  their  candidates  for  admission  from 
youths  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  This  change 
has  special  reference  to  teachers  designed  for  large  schools  in  commercial 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  They  also  advise  a  course  of  prepanu 
tory  training,  previous  to  their  admission  into  a  Normal  School,  Eimikr  to 
that  pursued  in  Holland. 

In  Holland,  the  elementary  schoolmasters  of  every  g^eat  town  form  a  society, 
associiited  for  their  commou  benefit.  Their  schools  are  always  large,  varying  m 
numbers  from  three  to  seven  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  children,  wlio  are 
often  assembled  in  one  room.  Every  master  is  aided  by  a  certain  number  of 
assistants  of  different  ages,  and  by  pupil-teachers. 

The  course  through  which  a  youtn  passes  from  a  poaition  of  distinction,  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  scholars,  to  that  of  master  of  a  school,  is  obvious.  He  ia 
apprenticed  as  a  pupil-  teacher  (an  assistant  equivalent,  in  the  first  stage,  to  tho 
most  superior  class  of  our  monitors  in  England).  As  pupil-teacher  he  assi^iits  ia 
the  instruction  of  the  youngest  classes  during  the  day,  witnessing  and  taking 
part  in  the  general  movements  of  the  school,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
and  order.  Uo  rendes  with  his  own  family  in  the  city,  and  before  he  is  admitted 
apprentice,  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  he  belongs  to  a  well-conducted  house 
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liold,  and  that  he  will  be  reared  by  hia  parents  in  habiU  of  religion  and  order. 
Every  evening  all  the  pupil-teaclicrs  of  the  town  are  assembled  to  receive  in- 
•truction.  The  society  of  teachers  provides  from  its  own  body  a  succession  of 
instructors,  by  one  of  whom,  on  each  ni^lit  of  the  week,  the  pupil-teachers  are 
taught  some  branch  of  elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  school-keeping.  One 
of  the  roost  experienced  masters  of  the  town,  likewise,  gives  them  lectures  on 
method,  and  on  the  art  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  school 

The  society  of  schoolmasters  meeU  from  time  to  time  to  receive  from  each  of 
its  members  an  account  of  the  conduct,  progress,  and  qualifications  of  each  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  town,  not  only  in  the  evening  class,  but  in  the  school  duties  of 
the  day. 

On  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  and  preserved,  depends  the  progress  of  the 
pupil- teacher  iu  the  art  of  school-keeping.  As  his  experience  becomes  more  mar 
ture,  and  his  knowledge  increases,  he  is  intrusted  with  more  important  matters 
and  higher  classes  in  the  school.  Ho  undergoes  two  successive  examinations  bj 
the  Government  Inspector,  being  first  admitted  candidate  and  afterward  assist- 
ant master,  and  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  complete  bis  course  of  training  by  enter- 
ing the  Normal  School  at  IlaarUm,  from  which  he  can  obtain  the  highest  certifi- 
cates of  fitness  fur  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Tliis  appears  to  us  a  course  of  training  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  masters  for  the  great  schools  of  large  towns,  and  hkewise  for  supplying 
these  great  schools,  during  the  education  of  the  pupil-teacher,  with  the  indispen- 
sable aid  of  a  body  of  assistant  masters,  without  wuich  they  must  continue  to  be* 
examples  of  an  economy  which  can  spare  nothing  adequate  to  the  improvement 
of  the  people. 

The  formation  of  a  body  of  pupil-teachers  in  each  great  town,  thus  instructed 
by  a  society  of  schoohiiosters,  is  an  object  worthy  ojf  encouragement  from  the 
dommittce  of  Council,  who  might  at  feast  provide  the  fees  and  charges  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  grant  exhibitions  for  the  training  of  the  most  successful  pupil- 
teachers  in  a  Normal  School  at  the  closo  of  their  apprenticeship,  even  if  the 
Government  were  indisposed  to  encounter  any  of  the  annual  charges  incident  to 
the  plan. 

Few  words  are  requisite  to  render  apparent  the  difference  between  the  life  of 
a  pupil-teacher  so  trained,  and  that  of  a  young  novice  in  a  Normal  School.  The 
fiiniiliiir  life  of  the  parental  household,  while  it  exercises  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  young  candidate,  is  not  remote  from  the  great 
scene  of  exertion  in  which  his  future  life  is  to  bo  spent.  He  is  unconsciouslj 
prepared  by  the  daily  occurrences  in  liis  fathers  family,  and  by  his  experience 
and  instruction  in  the  day  and  evening  school,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  wliich  he  is  surrounded.  He  is  trained  from  day  t<i  day  in  the 
man;igement  of  the  artful  and  corrupt  chiUlren  even  of  the  dregs  of  the  city,  and 
enabled  t<i  apply  such  means  as  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  a  common  school 
afford,  to  tlic  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  childreo 
of  the  common  people.  He  becomes  an  a^irent  of  civilization,  fitted  for  a  peculiar 
work  by  habit,  and  prepared  to  imbibe  during  the  year  or  year  and  a  half  he 
may  spend  in  a  Normal  Sdiool  those  higher  maxims  of  conduct,  that  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  those  more  perfect  methods  of  which  it  is  the  proper  source. 
From  such  a  period  of  training,  he  returns  to  his  native  city,  or  is  sent  to  some 
other  town;  strong  iu  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  prolonged  experience  of  the 
peculiar  duties  he  has  to  perform,  either  to  take  a  high  rank  as  an  assistant  mas- 
ter, or  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  town  school  as  its  cliief. 

These  are  the  views  which  have  led  us  to  conclude  tluit  the  admission  of  6oys 
into  a  Normal  School,  as  distinguLiihed  from  a  Mothrr  School,  is  not  a  fit  prepam- 
tion  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  in  a  large  town. 

We  have  gradually  raised  the  age  of  admission  from  14  to  16,  and  thence  to 
18  or  2U  years,  and  we  are  now  of  opinion  that  few  or  none  should  be  admitted 
into  a  Normal  School  under  the  latter  age. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  stated  why  youtlis  under  18  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  sucli  a  scliool,  there  are  some  arising  out  of  the  internal  econonw  oC 
a  Normal  Schcx>l  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  enumeration. 

If  youths  are  admitted,  none  who  have  arrived  at  ailult  ago  should  b^  vw^ 
mitted  to  enter.    The  youth  necessarily  enters  for  a  course  of  tniining  wU|]|^^^ 
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tends  over  several  years ;  the  adult  student  commonly  enters  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  yearm.  The  attamments  of  all  are  mc:iger  on  their  admisitiun.  In 
vhe  course  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  youngest  pupils  are  necessarily  at  the 
head  of  the  school  in  their  attainments  and  skill,  which  is  a  source  of  gjeat  dis- 
oiNiragement  to  an  adult  entering  such  an  establi^ihment,  and  a  dangerous  dis- 
tinction  to  a  youth  whose  acquirtMncnts  have  suddenly  raised  him  intellectually 
abiive  all  in  his  sphere  of  life.  The  tendencies  of  such  a  great  dispirity  in  the 
Acquirements  appropruite  to  the  two  cLisscs  of  age  are  obviously  injurious.  We 
have  experienced  the  consequences  of  this  disparity  as  a  disturbing  force  in  the 
training  scliools,  >uid  to  counteract  these  tenJencies  has  required  a  vigilance  and 
provident  can;,  which  hiis  increased  our  labors  and  anxitities.  Few  things  have 
Deen  more  pleasing  than  the  readiness  with  which  some  of  the  oldest  students 
Vfhii  have  entered  the  schools  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  humblest  positions, 
and  passed  with  patient  perseverance  through  all  tlie  elementary  drudgery, 
though  boys  have  held  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  first  class,  and  Iiare 
occasionally  become  their  instructors.  On  the  other  hand,  to  check  the  conceit 
too  frequently  engenJered  by  a  rapid  progress,  when  attended  with  sucli  con- 
trasts, we  have  suggested  tc»  the  masters,  that  the  humble  assi«luity  of  the  re- 
cently entered  adult  pupil  ought  to  secure  an  expressive  deference  and  attention. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  young  pupils  is  a  source  of  care  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  that  attending  the  formation  of  their  charactern^  and 
this  could  be  acaimplished  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  if  they  were  the  sole 
objects  (»f  solicitude.  But,  as  members  of  an  establishment  into  which  adults  are 
admitted  in  an  equality  or  inferiority  of  position,  tlie  discipline  is  complicated 
and  the  sources  of  error  are  increiised. 

For  these  realms,  we  prefer  to  admit  into  a  Normal  School  only  students  of 
adult  age,  reared  by  religious  p.irents,  and  concerning  wh(Kse  chnract<;rs  and 
qmilificiilions  the  most  siiti-sfactory  testimonials  can  be  procured.  Tlie  inqniries 
preliminary  to  the  admis.HKm  of  a  student  should  in  all  crises,  where  it  may  be 
jmicticable.  cxteUil  to  his  previous  habits  and  occup  itions,  to  the  character  of 
the  household  in  which  he  h:is  resided,  and  the  friendships  he  lias  formed.  In 
all  Ciises  tlKjse  young  men  are  to  be  preferred  whose  previous  pursuits  warrant 
fome  confidence  in  their  having  a  predilection  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  the 
poor. 

Our  plans  have  therefore  tended  to  the  introduction  of  young  men  of  18  years 
of  age  and  upward  fur  a  training  of  one  year  and  a  half,  which  we  are  led  to 
r^ard  as  the  shortest  period  wliiJi  it  is  desirable  they  should  spend  in  such  a 
■chouL 

With  this  explanation  of  a  modification  of  one  feature  in  their  original 
pl.in,  the  Report  for  1843  proceeds  to  diacuas  the  main  objects  of  a  Nor- 
mal SSchool. 

Tlie  main  object  of  a  Normal  School  is  the  formation  of  the  char  act  er  of  tht 
9chooftna.iter.  This  was  the  primnry  idea  which  guided  our  earlient  efforts  hi  the 
estiibli.xhment  of  the  Battcrsea  Schools  on  a  b:v»is  different  from  that  of  any  pre- 
vious example  in  this  amntry.  We  have  submitte.l  to  your  lordsliip  the  reasons 
which  have  led  us  to  modify  one  of  the  chief  features  <»f  cmr  plan,  but  our  con- 
victions adhere  with  undiminished  force  to  the  principle  on  which  the  schools 
were  originally  founded  1'hey  were  intended  to  be  an  institution  in  which 
every  *»bject  was  subservient  to  the  formation  of  thr  character  of  the  nchnoltnat' 
ter,  as  an  intelligent  Christian  mun  ent^*ring  on  the  instruction  ojf  the  poor,  with 
rolii^ious  devotion  to  his  work.  If  we  propose  to  change  the  means,  the  end  we 
have  in  view  is  the  same.  Compelleil  by  the  fi»regoing  considerations  to  think 
the  course  of  training  we  proposed  for  youths  (hies  not  prepare  them  for  the 
charge  of  large  scIkkiIs  in  manuf.icturing  towns,  we  are  anxious  that  the  system 
pursued  in  llollan  1  should  be  a  lopte  1,  as  a  trainin;^  V^^P  iratory  to  the  examin- 
ation of  the  pupil-teaclicrs  previously  to  their  admission  into  a  Nornnal  SdiooL 
j^inding  that  the  patrons  of  students  and  the  friends  of  the  establishmcDt  an 
unable,  for  the  most  part,  to  support  a  longer  training:  fi»r  voung  men  than  one 
year  and  a  half,  we  are  mure  anxious  respecting  the  investigation  of  their  pra- 
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Tious  characters  and  cooDcctions,  and  more  fastidicnis  as  to  their  intellectual 
qualifications  and  acquirements. 

When  cir<minstanced  thus  combine  to  prevent  the  residence  of  the  students  in 
the  training  school  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year  and  a  halt  tlie  inquiries  as  to 
previous  cluiracter  cannot  be  conducted  >vith  too  much  care,  ani  the  JirH  month 
of  traluinci  nhould,  under  any  circumtitance*^  be  regarded  as  probationary. 

Under  these  arrangcmenti:,  also,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  characters 
of  the  students  during  their  residence  is  of  paramount  importance. 

They  are  commonly  selected  from  an  Immble  sphere.  Tliey  are  the  sons  of 
small  tradesmen,  of  bailiffs,  of  servants,  or  of  superior  mechanics.  Few  have  re- 
ceived any  education,  except  tliat  given  in  a  common  parochial  scluiol  They 
read  and  write  very  imperfectly ;  are  unable  to  indite  a  letter  correctlv ;  and 
are  seldom  skillful,  even  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Their  biblical 
knowledge  is  meager  and  inaccurate,  anJ  all  their  conceptions,  not  less  on  reli- 
gious than  on  other  subjects,  are  vague  and  confused,  even  when  they  are  not 
also  very  limited  or  errotioous.  llieir  habits  have  seldom  prepared  them  fi»r  the 
severely  regular  life  of  the  Normal  School,  much  less  for  the  strenuous  eiftirt  of 
Attention  and  application  required  by  the  daily  routine  of  in.structi<»n.  Such  con- 
centration of  the  mind  would  sfx)n  derange  the  liealth,  if  the  course  of  training 
did  not  firoviJe  moderate  diuly  exercise  hi  the  garden,  at  proper  hitervals.  The 
mental  torpor,  which  at  tir.st  is  i\n  obstacle  to  improvement,  generally  passes 
away  in  about  three  months,  and  from  tliat  period  the  student  makes  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  studies  of  the  s(*hooL 

These  atUiinments,  humble  though  they  be,  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
character  of  the  student,  if  liis  intellectual  development  were  the  chief  concem 
of  the  masters. 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  liitn  to  form  an  overweening  estimate  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  ability,  must  be  app^irent,  w^heii  it  U  remembered  that  he  will  meas- 
ure his  h'arniiig  by  the  stan<lard  of  that  possessed  by  his  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. He  will  find  himself  suddenlv  raised  by  a  brief  course  of  trauiiug  to  the 
position  of  a  teacher  and  example.  If  his  mind  were  not  thoroughly  penetrated 
oy  re!i;^ious  principle,  or  if  a  presumptuous  or  mercenary  tone  had  been  given  to 
his  character,  he  might  go  forth  to  bring  discredit  uixui  eclu&ition,  by  exliibiting 
a  precocious  vanity,  an  insubordinate  spirit,  or  a  selhsh  antbition.  lie  might  be- 
come, not  the  gentle  and  pious  guide  of  the  children  of  the  pM>r,  but  a  hireling, 
into  whose  mind  had  sutiK  the  doubts  of  the  skeptic ;  in  whose  heart  was  the 
worm  of  social  discontent ;  and  who  had  changed  the  docilitv  of  ignorance  and 
dullness,  for  the  restless  impatience  of  a  vulgar  and  conceited  sciolist 

In  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  sch(M)l master,  the  discipline  of  the 
training  school  sh<»iild  be  so  devised  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  modest  respecta- 
bility of  his  lot.  He  is  to  be  a  Christian  teacher,  foll<»wing  Him  who  sjiid,  **He 
that  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  take-  up  his  cross."  Without  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  he  is  notiiing.  His  reward  must  be  in  his  work.  There  should  be  great 
6impli«.:ity  in  the  life  of  such  a  man. 

Obscure  and  secluvied  ."^hools  need  masters  of  a  contented  spirit,  to  whom  the 
training  of  the  chihircn  committed  to  their  charge  has  cliarms  sntljcient  to  con- 
cent rato  their  thoughts  and  exertions  oii  the  humble  spliere  in  which  they  live, 
notwith>tan  ling  the  privations  of  a  life  but  little  superior  to  the  level  of  the 
surniniuliiig  poaH:u»try.  When  the  scene  of  the  teacher's  exertions  is  in  a  neigh- 
borlKKKJ  which  brings  him  into  association  with  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
society,  his  emoluments  will  be  greater,  and  he  will  bt^  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions wliicli,  in  tlic  ab  ence  of  a  suitable  preparation  of  mind,  might  rob  him  of 
that  humility  and  gentleness  which  are  among  the  most  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  teachiT  of  a  common  school. 

In  the  triiiniiig  school,  habits  should  be  formed  consistent  with  the  modesty  of 
his  future  lite.    On  this  account,  we  attach  pcculi;ir  importance  to  the  discipline 
whicli  we  have  est;ibli>hed  at  Dattersea.     Only  one  servant,  besides  a  cook,  has 
been  kept  for  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household.     The  whole  household  work, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  scouring  of  the  floors  and  cooking,  is  performed  by  the 
students;  ani  they  likewise  not  only  milk  and  clean  the  cows,  feed  and  tetvi 
the  pigs,  but  have  charge  of  the  stores,  wait  upon  each  other,  and  cultivH,W  \)Md 
garuen.    We  cannot  too  emphatically  state  our  opinion  that  no  portiuu  ^<^  Ajj^ 
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work  conid  be  omitted,  withoat  a  proportionate  iujury  to  that  contentment  of 
spirit,  without  whicli  the  character  of  the  student  id  liable  to  be  overgrown  with 
toe  errors  we  have  described. 

The  garden-work  aW  serves  other  important  ends.  Some  exercise  and  rec- 
reation from  the  scholastic  labors  are  indispensable.  Nevjprtheless,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  day  cannot  be  devoted  to  it,  and  when  three  or  four  hours  only  can  be 
•pared,  ciro  should  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  this  time  is  occupied  by  moderate 
and  healthful  exertion  in  the  open  air.  A  period  of  recreation  employed  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  students  would  be  liable  to  abuse.  It  mi|»ht  often 
be  spent  in  listless  sauntcrin<j,  or  in  violent  exertion.  Or  if  a  portion  of  the  day 
were  thus  withdrawn  from  the  observation  of  the  masters  of  tne  school  it  woulS 
prove  a  period  in  which  associations  might  be  formed  among  the  students  incon- 
sistent with  the  discipline ;  and  habits  might  spring  up  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the  masters.  In  so  brief  a  period  of 
training,  it  is  ncccss^^ry  that  the  entire  conduct  of  the  student  should  be  guided 
by  a  superior  mind. 

Not  only,  by  the  daily  labor  of  the  garden,  are  the  bcaltli  and  morals  of  the 
achool  influenced,  but  habits  are  formed  consistent  with  the  student's  future  lot. 
It  is  well  both  for  his  own  health,  and  for  the  comfort  of  his  family,  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  know  how  to  grow  liis  garden  stuff,  and  sliould  be  satisfied 
with  innocent  recreation  near  his  home. 

We  have  also  adhered  to  the  frugal  diet  which  we  at  first  selected  for  the 
school.  Some  little  variety  has  been  introduced,  but  we  attach  great  importance 
to  the  students  being  accustomed  to  a  diet  so  plain  and  economical,  and  to  ar- 
rangements in  their  dormitories  so  simple  and  devoid  of  luxurv,  that  in  after  life 
they  will  not  in  an  humble  school  be  visited  with  a  sense  of  privation,  when  their 
scanty  fare  and  mean  furniture  are  compared  with  the  more  abundant  foo<l  and 
comforts  of  the  training  school.  We  have  therefore  met  every  ri'iing  complaint 
respecting  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  foojl,  or  the  humble  accommo- 
dation in  the  dormitories,  with  explanations  of  the  importance  of  forming,  in  the 
sdiool,  habits  of  frugsility,  and  of  the  paramount  duty  of  nurturing  a  patient 
spirit,  to  meet  the  future  privations  of  tne  life  of  a  teacher  of  the  p<Mjr. 

Our  experience  also  leads  us  to  attach  much  importance  to  simplicity  and  pro- 
priety of  dres^'.  For  the  younger  pupils  we  had,  on  this  account,  prejMired  a 
plain  dark  dress  of  rifle  green,  an»l  a  working  dress  of  fustian  cord.  As  respecti 
the  adults,  we  have  felt  the  imixirtance  of  checking  the  slightest  tenJency  to 
peculiarity  of  dress,  lest  it  should  degenerate  into  foppery.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  impress  on  the  students  that  the  dref»s  and  tlie  manners  cf  the  mastetr 
of  a  school  for  the  poor  should  be  decorous,  but  that  the  prudence  of  hi.;  life 
should  likewise  find  expression  in  their  simplicity.  Tlicre  should  be  no  habit  nor 
external  sijni  of  self-indul*fonce  or  vanitv. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  master  is  to  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  laborious  exer- 
tion. He  must,  therefore,  form  habits  of  early  rising,  and  of  activity  and  perse- 
vering industry.  In  the  winter,  before  it  is  light,  the  household  work  must  l)e 
finished,  and  the  school-rooms  prepared  by  the  students  for  the  duties  of  the  day. 
One  hour  an<l  a  half  is  thus  occupied.  After  this  work  is  accomplished,  one  class 
must  assemble  winter  and  summer,  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'cloct,  for  instruction. 
The  day  is  filled  with  the  claims  of  duty  requiring  the  cx)nstant  exertion  of  mind 
and  botly,  until,  at  ludf  past  nine,  the  household  retire  to  rest 

By  this  lalxirious  and  frugal  Ufe,  economy  of  management  is  reconciled  with 
the  efficiency  both  f»f  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  school,  and  the 
master  goes  forth  into  the  world  humble,  industrious,  and  instructed. 

But  into  the  student's  character  higher  sentiments  must  enter,  if  we  rightly 
conceive  the  mission  of  the  master  of  a  sdiool  for  the  poor.  On  the  religious 
condition  of  the  household,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  aepends  the  cultivation 
of  that  religious  feeling,  without  which  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  cannot  take  its 
right  place  among  the  motives  which  ought  to  form  the  mainspring  of  a  school- 
master s  activity. 

There  in  a  tieee»ntyfor  incessant  vigilance  in  the  management  of  a  training 
tehool.  The  principal  should  be  wise  as  a  serpent,  while  uie  gentlcDeM  of  his 
discipline,  ana  his  affectionate  solidtude  for  the  well-being  of  his  pupils,  should 
•ooourage  the  most  unreserved  communications  with  him.    Much  ofhia  leisure 
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• 
ihoold  be  devoted  to  privato  intorviews  with  tho  studentji,  and  employed  in  in* 
ttiltiii^  into  their  minae  high  principles  of  action.  A  cohi  and  repul«iye  air  of 
authority  may  preserve  tlie  appearance  of  order,  reguUrity,  and  submia«iun  in 
the  household  ;  but  these  will  prove  delusive  signs  if  the  principal  does  not  po«* 
sess  the  respect  and  confidence,  not  to  say  the  affections,  of  his  charge.  He 
should  be  most  accessible,  and  unwearied  in  the  patience  with  which  ho  listens 
to  confessions  and  inquiries.  While  it  is  felt  to  be  impossible  that  he  sliould 
enter  into  any  compromise  with  evil,  there  should  bo  no  such  severity  in  his  tone 
of  rebuke  as  to  check  that  confidence  which  seeks  guidance  from  a  superior  in- 
telli<^encc.  As  far  as  its  relation  to  tho  principal  only  is  concerned,  every  fault 
should  1)0  restrained  and  corrected  by  a  conviction  of  the  pain  and  anxiety  which 
it  cau.Hes  to  an  anxious  friend,  rather  than  by  tho  fear  of  a  too  jealous  authority. 
Thus  conscience  will  gradually  be  roused  by  the  example  of  a  master,  respect^ 
f«)r  his  purity,  and  loved  for  his  gentleness,  and  inferior  sentiments  will  be  re* 
placed  oy  motives  derived  from  the  highest  source. 

Where  so  much  has  to  be  learned,  and  where,  amonsf  other  studios,  so  macih 
religious  knowledge  must  be  acquired,  there  is  danger  that  religion  should  be 
regsirded  chiefly  as  a  subject  fur  the  exercise  of  the  intellect.  A  speculative  re- 
ligious  knowledge,  without  those  habits  and  feelings  which  are  the  growth  of 
deeply-seated  religious  convictions,  may  bo  a  dangerous  acquisition  to  a  teacher 
of  the  young.  How  important,  therefore,  is  it  that  the  religious  services  of  the 
lK>u«krh<)ld  .should  become  the  means  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  that 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  school  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  merely  to 
inform  the  memory,  but  to  master  the  convictions  and  to  interest  the  feelings  1 
Relii^ion  is  not  merely  to  be  taught  in  tho  school — it  must  be  the  element  in 
which  the  students  live. 

I'liis  religious  life  is  to  be  nurtured  by  tho  example,  by  the  public  instruction 
of  the  principal,  and  by  his  private  counsel  anrl  admonition ;  by  the  religious 
services  of  the  household ;  by  the  perstmal  intercourse  of  the  students,  and  the 
habits  of  private  meditation  and  devotion  which  they  are  led  to  form ;  by  the 
public  worship  of  the  church,  and  by  the  acts  of  diarity  and  self-denial  which 
belon;^  to  their  future  calling. 

How  importan^  is  it  tlL-it  the  princip:U  should  embody  such  an  example  of  pu- 
rity and  elevation  of  character,  of  gentleness  of  manners,  and  of  unwearied  be- 
nevolence, as  to  increase  tho  power  of  his  teaching,  by  the  respect  and  conviction 
whijh  wait  upon  a  consistent  life  I  Into  the  religious  services  of  the  household 
he  should  endeavor  to  inspire  sucli  a  spirit  of  devotion  as  would  spread  itself 
through  the  familiar  life,  and  hallow  every  se:ison  of  retirement.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  village  school  affords  opportunities  for  cultivating  habits  of  kindness 
and  patience.  The  students  should  be  instructed  in  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  ISunday-schools ;  they  r.hould  bo  traineil  in  the  preparutitm  of  the  volun- 
tary teachers  by  previous  instruction ;  in  the  visitation  of  the  absent  children ; 
in  the  management  of  the  clothing  and  sick  clubs  and  libraries  attached  to  sudi 
schools*.  They  should  be  accustomed  to  the  performance  of  those  parochial  du- 
ties in  which  the  schoolmaster  may  lighten  the  burden  of  tho  clergyman.  For 
this  purpose,  they  should  learn  to  keep  the  accounts  of  tlie  benefit  club.  Thej 
should  instruct  and  mamige  the  village  choir,  and  should  learn  to  play  the  organ. 

While  in  attendance  on  the  village  school,  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  they 
should  accompany  the  master  in  his  visits  to  children  detained  at  home  by  sick- 
ness, and  should  listen  to  the  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  which  ho  may  then 
admini^fter;  they  should  also  attend  him  when  his  duty  requires  a  visit  to  the 
parents  of  some  refractory  or  indolent  scholar,  and  sliould  learn  how  to  secure 
their  aid  in  the  correction  of  the  faults  of  the  child. 

Before  he  leaves  the  training  sclux)!,  the'  student  Should  have  formed  a  distinct 
conception,  from  precept  and  practice,  how  his  example,  his  instruction,  and  bia 
works  of  charity  and  reUgion,  ought  to  promote  tho  Christian  civilization  of  the 
community  in  which  he  labora 

I'urn  we  again  to  the  contrast  of  such  a  pictura  Let  us  suppose  a  school  in 
wliich  this  vigilance  in  the  formation  of  character  is  deemed  superfluous;  or  a 
principal,  the  guileless  simplicity  of  whose  character  is  not  strengthened  oy  the 
wisdom  of  experience.  A  fair  outward  show  of  onler  and  industry,  and  ^eait 
intellectual  development^  may,  in  either  caae,  be  oanaiitent  with  the  Intent  ptof- 
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of  a  rank  corruption  of  manners,  mining  all  beneath.  Unlem  the  fiearchiog 
intelligence  of  the  principal  is  capable  of  discerning  the  (li«positiun<*  of  hh  cliarga, 
and  anticipating  their  tendencicB,  he  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  molding  the  mind* 
of  his  pupils,  by  the  power  of  a  loftier  clmracter  and  a  superior  will.  In  that 
case,  or  when  thu  principal  deems  such  vigilance  superfluous,  and  i.s  content  with 
the  intellectual  hibors  of  his  oftice,  leaving  the  little  republic,  of  whii'h  he  is  the 
head,  to  form  its  own  mimners,  and  to  create  its  own  standard  of  principle  and 
action,  the  catastrophe  of  a  deep  ulcerous  corruption  is  not  hkely  to  be  haig  de- 
layed. 

In  either  case,  it  is  easy  to  trace  tlie  progress  of  degeneracy.  A  pchmil,  in 
which  thu  formation  of  character  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  the  masters,  must  Mhan- 
don  that  all-important  end  to  the  republic  of  scholars.  When  these  are  selected 
from  the  educated  and  upper  ranks  of  society,  the  school  will  derive  its  ctnle  of 
morals  from  that  prevalent  in  such  classes.  When  the  pupils  belong  to  a  very 
humble  class,  tluiir  characters  are  hablc,  under  such  arrangements,  to  tie  com- 
pounded of  the  ignorance,  coarseness,  and  vices  of  the  lowest  orders.  One  pu- 
pil, the  victim  of  low  vices,  or  of  a  vulgar  coarsene^js  of  thought,  esciiping  tlie  eye 
of  an  unsuspicious  principal,  or  unsought  for  by  the  vigilance  which  is  expended 
on  the  intellectual  progresfs  of  the  school,  may  cc»rrupt  the  private  intercourse  of 
the  students  with  low  buffoonery,  profligate  jests,  and  sneers  at  the  self-denying 
seal  of  the  humble  student;  may  gradually  lead  astray  one  after  another  of  th« 
pupils  to  clandestine  habits,  if  not  to  the  secret  practice  of  vice.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  ctmnsels  of  the  principal  would  gradually  bt'come  subjects  of 
ridicule.  A  conspiracy  of  direct  insubordination  would  be  formed.  Tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  superior  would  barely  maintain  a  fair  external  appearance  of  order 
and  respect. 

Every  master  issuing  from  such  a  school  would  become  the  active  agent  of  a 
degeneracy  of  manners,  by  which  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  would  Ixj  infected. 

The  formatiiin  of  the  character  is,  therefore,  the  chief  aim  of  a  training  school, 
and  the  principal  should  be  a  man  of  Christiiui  earnestness,  of  intelligence,  of  ex- 
perience, of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  humblest  simplicity  mid  purity 
of  manners. 

Next  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  pupil  is,  in  our  estimation,  the 
general  development  of  his  intelligence.  The  extent  of  his  attainments,  though 
within  a  certann  range  a  necessary  object  of  his  training,  should  be  sulxTdinata 
to  that  mental  cultivaition,  which  confers  the  |X)wer8  of  self-education,  and  gives 
the  greatest  strength  to  his  reflective  faculties.  On  this  account,  among  others, 
we  attach  importauice  to  the  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  pursued  in  the 
Normal  School.  While  we  have  insured  that  the  attainments  of  the  students 
should  be  exact,  by  testing  them  with  searching  examinations,  repented  at  the 
dose  of  every  week,  and  reiterated  lessons  on  all  subjects  in  w^hich  any  deflciency 
was  discovered,  nothing  has  been  taught  by  rote.  The  memory  h.as  never  been 
stored,  without  the  exercise  of  the  reas<jn.  Nothing  has  been  learned  which  has 
not  been  understood.  This  very  obvious  course  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of 
in  the  lunnbler  branches  of  learninu — principles  being  hidden  in  rules,  defining 
cmly  their  n)o.«*t  convenient  ajiplication ;  or  buried  under  a  heap  of  facts,  united 
by  no  intelligible  link.  To  form  the  character,  to  develop  the  intelligence,  and 
to  store  the  mind  with  the  requisite  knowledge,  these  were  the  objects  uf  Um 
Normal  School. 

In  the  viUaf]^e  school  a  new  scene  of  labor  developed  itself,  which  has  heen  In 
progress  since  the  ])eriod  of  our  last  report,  and  lias  now  nearly  reached  its  term. 
If  we  attach  pro  euiineut  importance  to  the  formation  of  character  as  the  object 
of  the  Normal  SclxMd,  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  an  elementary 
8ch(xil,  and  of  instructing  a  class  in  each  branch  of  elementary  knowledge,  is  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  model-school  att^ichcd  to  any  training  institution.  lo  its 
proper  province  as  subordinate  to  the  instruction  and  training  in  a  Normal  School, 
it  is  dimcult  to  exaggerate  tlie  importance  to  a  teacher,  of  a  tlurough  familiarity 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  organizing  and  conducting  common  schools.  With* 
oat  this,  the  most  judicious  labor  in  the  Normal  Scliool  may,  so  far  as  tlie  future 
usefulness  of  tlie  student  as  a  schoohnaster  is  concerned,  be  literally  wasted.    It 
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if  possible  to  oanoeiye  that  the  chmr<icter  may  be  formed  on  the  purest  model ; 
that  the  intelligence  may  have  been  kept  in  healthful  actiyity ;  and  that  the 
requisite  general  and  tedmical  inftnictioo  may  ha7e  been  acquired,  yet  without 
the  aptitude  to  teach ;  without  skill  acquired  from  precept  and  example ;  with- 
out tne  habits  matured  in  the  disniphne  of  schools;  without  the  methods  in 
which  the  art  of  teaching  is  reduced  to  technical  rules,  and  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion arranged  in  the  most  convenient  form  for  elementary  scholars,  the  previous 
labor  wants  the  link  which  uniteb  it  to  its  peculiar  task.  On  the  other  nand,  to 
select  from  the  common  drudgery  of  a  hanocraft,  or  from  the  humble,  if  not  mean 
pursuits  of  a  petty  trade,  a  young  man  barely  (if  indeed  at  all)  instructed  in  the 
humblest  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  conceive  that  a 
few  months'  attendance  on  a  model-Hchool  can  make  him  acquainted  with  the  the- 
ory of  its  organization,  convert  him  into  an  adept  iu  its  methods,  or  even  rivet 
upon  his  stubborn  memory  any  significant  part  of  the  technical  knowledge  of 
which  he  has  immediate  need,  is  a  mistake  too  shameful  to  be  permitted  to  sur- 
vive its  universal  failure. 

When  we  speak  of  tlie  necessity  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  methods  of 
organizing  and  teaching  in  comni uu  schools,  wu  mean  to  exalt  the  importance  of 
previous  training  of  the  character,  expansion  of  the  intelligence,  aixi  sufficient 
technical  instruction.  Without  this  previous  preparation,  the  instruction  in  the 
model-school  is  empirical,  and  the  luckless  wight  would  have  had  greater  suc- 
cess in  his  handcraft,  than  he  can  hope  to  enjoy  in  his  school 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the  attention  of  the  students  has  especially 
of  late  been  directed  to  the  theory  of  the  organization  (^  schools,  and  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  method  of  conveying  instruetion  is  peculiarly  important  in  an  elementary 
idKwl,  because  the  scholars  receive  no  learning  and  little  judicious  training  at 
home,  and  are,  therefore,  dependent  for  their  education  on  the  very  limited  pe- 
riod of  their  attendance  at  school  On  tliis  account  nothing  superb uous  should 
be  taught,  lest  wliat  is  necessary  be  not  attained.  The  want  of  a  fit  preparation 
of  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  the  brevity  of  his  school  life,  are  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing 4he  most  certain  and  efficacious  means  of  imparting  knowledge,  so  tliat  this 
short  period  may  become  as  profitable  as  possible.  Tlie  regularity  of  the  child's 
attendance,  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  learning,  and  his  success,  will  ))e  promoted 
by  the  adoption  of  means  of  instruction  suited  to  the  state  of  his  faculties  and 
the  condition  of  society  from  wluch  he  is  taken.  If  his  progress  be  obstructed 
by  the  obscurity  of  liis  master  s  teaching,  and  by  the  absence  of  tliat  tact  which 
captivates  the  imagination  of  children,  and  rouses  the  activity  of  their  minds,  the 
tcboiar  will  become  dull,  listless,  and  untoward ;  will  neglect  his  learning  and 
his  school  and  degenerate  into  an  obstinate  dunce.  The  easiest  transition  in 
acquirement  is  in  the  order  of  simplicity  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and 
it  is  indispensable  to  skillful  teaching  tliat  the  matter  of  instruction  should  be 
arranged  in  a  synthetic  order,  so  that  all  the  elements  may  have  to  each  other 
the  relation  of  a  progressive  series  from  tlie  most  simple  to  the  most  complex. 
This  arrangement  of  Uie  matter  of  instruction  requires  a  previous  analysis,  which 
can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  by  the  devotion  of  mudi  time.  Such 
methtxls  are  only  gradually  brought  to  perfection  by  experience.  Tlie  element- 
ary sdioolmaster,  however  highly  instructed,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  possess 
either  the  necessary  leisure  or  the  peculiar  analytical  talent ;  and  unless  this  work 
of  arrangement  be  accomplished  for  him,  he  cannot  hope,  by  the  technical  instruo- 
tioQ  of  the  Normal  School,  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  invent  a  method  by  ar- 
ranging the  matter  of  instruction. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  he  may  teach  nothing  superfluous ;  that  he  may  ood 
yey  his  instruction  in  the  most  skillful  manner,  and  in  the  order  of  simplicity,  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  become  acquainted  with  a  method  of  communicating 
eadi  branch  of  knowledge. 

This  is  the  more  important,  because  individual  teaching  is  impossible  in  a 
«onunon  school  Every  form  of  organization,  from  the  monitorial  to  the  simulta- 
neous, includes  more  or  less  of  collective  teaching.  TTie  characteristics  of  skillftil 
collective  teaching  are  the  simplicity  and  precision  with  which  the  knowledge  it 
conmunicated,  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instmctioDi    IHC 
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fuse,  desultorjr,  or  unconnected  lessons  are  a  waste  of  time ;  they  leave  no  pemift- 
nent  traces  on  the  memory  ;  they  confuse  the  minds  of  children,  instead  of  in- 
structing them  and  strengthening  their  faailties. 

Certam  moral  consequences  al^o  flow  from  the  adoption  of  skillful  methods  of 
teaching.  The  relations  of  regard  and  respect  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  master  and  his  scholars  are  liable  to  disturbance,  when,  from  his  imper- 
fect skill,  their  progress  iii  learning  is  slow,  their  minds  remain  inactive,  and 
tiicir  exertions  are  languid  and  unsuccessful.  A  school  in  which  the  master  is 
irript,  and  the  scholars  arc  dull,  too  frequently  becomes  the  scene  of  a  barsh^ 
discipline.  Inattention  must  be  prevented — indolence  quickened — im patience 
rostrained — insubordination  and  truancy  corrected ;  yet  all  these  are  early  coo- 
Huquenccs  of  the  want  of  skill  in  the  master.  To  enforce  attention  and  mdus* 
try.  and  to  secure  obedience  and  decorum,  the  languid  and  the  listless  are  too 
often  subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  coercion,  when  the  chief  requisite  is  method 
and  tact.  ITie  master  supplies  his  own  deficiencies  with  the  nxl ;  and  what  he 
cannot  accomplinh  by  skill,  ho  endeavors  to  attain  by  the  force  of  authority. 

Such  a  result  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  wonder,  when  the  master  has  received 
no  svstematic  instruction  in  method.  To  leave  the  student  without  the  aid  of 
inftkod,  is  to  subject  him  to  the  toil  of  analysis  and  invention,  when  he  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  talent  to  analyze  and  invent. 

The  Report  of  1843  dwells  on  the  several  methods  previonsly  noticed  in 
the  extracts  already  made  from  the  Report  of  1841,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

These  several  Methods  have  now  been  tested  by  experience  on  the  most  pub- 
lic theater,  and  have  become  an  imp<»rtant  part  of  the  instruction  of  masters 
of  elementary  schools.  The  Manuals  in  which  they  are  embodied  render  their 
acquisition  comparatively  easy  even  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  tlie  advantage  of 
receiving  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  them  from  adepts.  The  school  of 
method  will  place  within  the  reach  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  metropdb  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  requisite  skill ;  and  the  body  of  schoolmasters,  whom  th** 
Normal  Schools  will  annually  disseminate,  will  diffuse  them  through  the  country. 
Every  school  conducted  witli  complete  efficiency  by  a  master  trained  in  a  NAmal 
School,  will  become  a  model  to  neighboring  schools  which  have  not  enjoyed  dm- 
ilar  advantages.  On  this  account  alone,  it  is  important  that  no  student  from  a 
Normal  School  should  commence  his  laUirs  in  the  country  until  he  has  acquired 
a  mastery  of  the  methods  of  toiiching  these  necessary  element*. 

In  a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  a  year  and  a  half^  a  student  ought  to 
spend  three  hoiu^  daily,  during  six  or  eight  months,  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
teaching  in  the  village  school  When  the  course  of  instruction  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited to  one  year,  four  months  should  be  thus  employed,  and  during  the  entnv 
period  of  his  training,  instruction  in  method  should  form  an  element  of  the  daily 
routine  in  the  Normal  School 

By  such  means  alone  can  a  rational  conception  of  method  be  attained,  and  that 
skill  in  the  art  of  conducting  a  school  and  instructing  a  class  without  which  all 
the  labors  of  the  Normal  School  in  imparting  technical  knowledge  are  wasted,  be- 
cause the  student  has  no  power  of  commimicating  it  to  others. 

In  the  Report  of  1847,  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Moseley,  makes  the  foUowing 
remarks : 

There  is  one  point  of  view  m  which  we  cannot  but  speak  of  the  labors  of  thii 
institution  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  It  stands  out  honorably  distingaiabed 
Arom  aU  others  as  a  place  where  the  methods  of  KucifEMTART  iirsTRVcnoir  are 
recognized  as  legitimate  objects  of  research,  and  where  teaching  is  studied  as 

AM  ART. 

That  shifting,  dreamy  state  of  the  mind  which  is  associated  with  medianicBl 
pursuits,  such  as  have  usually  been  the  previous  pursuits  of  the  students  of 
training  institutions,  does  not  readily  pass  mto  a  close  and  oontiniious  applioatioB 
of  the  understandmg,  any  more  than,  in  respect  to  our  bodily  health,  a  stste  of 
coDstant  physical  exertion  gives  place  quietly  to  a  sedentary  life.  A  laborer  m 
not  easily  converted  into  a  student    It  is  not  to  be  don^  by  putting  a  book  be- 
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fore  him.  He  may  sit  with  that  book  before  him  for  months,  and  yet  never  begin 
to  learn. 

Such  a  man  requires  to  be  roused  from  that  mental  apathy  which  has  jE^rown 
upon  him  by  the  disuse  of  his  faculties,  and  to  be  taught  the  secret  of  his  pow- 
ers. This  is  best  effected  by  the  direct  contact  of  his  own  mind  witli  that  of  a 
Tigorous  teaclicr,  and  for  this  reason  oral  instruction  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
business  of  a  training  school. 

A  system  which  limits  itself  to  this  expedient  of  instruction  will  probably,  how- 
ever, mil  of  some  important  results.  The  teacher  must  also  be  a  student.  Un- 
less this  be  tlie  case,  the  Icsaoiis  he  gives  In  bin  school  will  echo  every  day  more 
faintly  the  instructions  he  received  at  tlie  college.  Each  lesson  should  liave  had 
its  preparation.  However  humble  the  subject,  or  the  class  of  children  to  whom 
it  is  addrci^sed,  there  is  probably  some  information  to  be  gathered  from  books 
which  is  applicable  to  it ;  and  it  Ls  in  the  direction  of  such  applications  that  lie 
the  legitimate  studies  of  the  teacher — studies  not  less  valuable  in  their  influence 
apon  his  school  than  upon  himself. 

The  labor  of  oral  instruction  is,  however,  so  great,  that  to  adopt  it  in  respect 
to  ever  so  small  a  number  of  student^s  supposes  the  union  of  several  teachers ; 
and  thus  is  obtained  that  diviRion  of  the  subjects  taught  among  the  teachers 
which  enables  each  to  confine  hia  attention  to  a  particular  clam  of  subjects^  and 
thereby  himself  to  acquire  not  only  that  greater  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  but 
of  the  beat  means  of  teaching  thern^  which  is  essential  to  his  success. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  because  each  teacher  teaches  better,  that  a  favorable 
influence  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  labors  of  various  teachers  in  an  institution 
like  this,  but  because  there  is  an  awakening  and  stimulating  power  in  the  rude 
attacks  made  by  a  succession  of  vigorous  teachers — each  with  a  different  subject, 
and  an  energy  concentrated  in  it--<>n  a  sluggisli  understanding ;  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  they  leave  upon  it. 

lliere  are  phases  in  every  man's  mind  which  adapt  it  to  receive  impressions 
from  one  teacher  rather  than  another,  as  well  as  from  one  subject  rather  than 
firom  another.  And  thus,  between  one  of  a  succession  of  teachers  and  some  in- 
dividual student,  there  may  be  established  sympathies  which  no  other  could 
have  awakened,  and  there  may  bo  commenced  a  process  of  instruction  in  some 
individual  mind,  which  the  united  labors  of  all  the  rest  could  not  have  moved. 

If  any  tiling  had  been  wanting  to  confirm  in  our  minds  the  favorable  opinion 
which  has  been  earned  for  it  among  the  friends  of  education,  by  the  many  ad- 
mirable teachers  it  /taa  sent  out,  the  experience  of  our  examination  would  nave 
supplied  it. 

Fifty -four  young  men  were  assembled  who,  originally  educated  here,  had  (or 
various  periods  of  from  one  to  seven  vears  been  in  charge  of  elementary  schoolB. 
An  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  u)rming  the  personal  acquaintance  of  these 
men,  and  each  of  them  taught  in  our  presence  one  of  the  classes  of  the  village 
school. 

The  impression  we  received  of  them  from  these  efforts  was  eminently  favora- 
ble. Nor  was  this  favorable  opinion  shaken  by  an  examination  of  the  papers 
written  in  answer  to  tlie  questions  we  proposed  to  them.  Although  their  course 
of  regular  instruction  had  in  many  cases  long  ceased,  the  knowledge  they  bad 
acquired  had  not  been  lost.  It  was  evident  that  their  education  had  been  of 
tiiat  kind  wliich  has  a  tendency  to  perfect  itself^  and  that  the  process  of  instruc- 
tion commenced  here  in  their  minds  had  gone  on. 
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The  following  account  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College, 
England,  is  abridged  from  Reports  by  Rev.  Henry  Mosely,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  1845  and  1846.  The  Reports  will  be  found  in  the  ^^  Minutes  of  tki 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education^^  for  1844  and  1845. 

The  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  was  commenced  by  the  Chester 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  in  1840.  The  College  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground,  adjacent  to  the  high  road  which  leads  from  Chester  to 
Park  Gate,  and  is  distant  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  north  gate 
of  the  city,  and  a  little  less  east,  from  the  River  Dee.  It  commands 
towards  the  west,  an  uninterrupted  prospect  of  12  or  14  miles,  terminated 
by  the  hills  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  and,  from  its  upper  windows, 
an  equally  extensive  view  eastward,  over  Cheshire.  With  its  garden  and 
grounds,  it  occupies  five  acres  of  land,  one  of  which  is  freehold,  held  by 
deed  of  gift  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  and  four  acres  (being 
pasture  land)  on  lease,  renewable  every  21  years,  and  held  under  the  same 
corporation.  The  property  is  conveyed  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  to  the  Chester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  the  Bishops  of 
Chester,  and  the  Deans  of  Chester  and  Manchester. 

The  material  of  the  building  is  brickwork,  with  red  sandstone  facings. 
It  has  two  principal  fronts — the  one  towards  the  east  extending  on  the  line 
of  the  Park  Gate-road ;  and  the  other  towards  the  west,  being  that  of  the 
Principal's  residence,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Denbighshire  hills.  It 
is  a  structure  of  a  grave  and  massive  yet  picturesque  character,  and  of  the 
Tudor  style  of  architecture,  to  which  its  irregular  outline  is  well  adapted. 
In  the  adjustment  of  its  proportions,  in  its  decorations  suitable  to  the 
material,  and  in  the  selection  of  its  architectural  forms,  it  presents  a  com- 
bination of  great  merit  and  of  a  very  appropriate  character.  The  building 
was  erected  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  students  at  an  expense  of  about  £10,752,  raised  by  donations  in  the 
diooese,  aided  by  a  grant  of  £2500  from  your  Lordships.  A  model  school* 
room  has  since  been  added  to  it, — additional  accommodation  provided  for 
20  students, — and  your  Lordships  have  contributed  a  further  sum  of  £1200 
towards  those  objects.  The  design  of  the  Institution  unites,  with  the 
training  of  schoolmasters,  the  instruction  of  a  commercial  school, — ^the 
pupils  of  which  are  received  as  boarders — and  the  instruction  of  an  ele* 
mentary  school.  Provision  is  made  within  the  walls  for  these  several 
departments. 

The  general  management  is  vested  in  a  Committee  of  the  Chester 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  21  members. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution, 
and  of  the  conditions  upon  which  students  are  received  into  it : 

The  object  intended  to  be  promoted  by  this  Institution  is  to  prepare,  as  fiur  as  a 
correctly  religious,  moral,  and  scientific  training  can  do  it,  a  supply  of  Masten,  for 
the  parochial-chnrch  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Chester. 

Tne  Institution  is  under  the  presidencv  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  at^ 
has  the  sanction  of  the  very  Reverend  the  Deans,  and  the  Reverend  the  Ohapto^ 
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of  Chester  and  Manchester.  The  office  of  Principal  is  Tested  in  the  ReTercod 
Arthur  Bigg,  M.A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Vice-Principal  is  also  a 
graduate  of  that  university. 

The  times  for  the  admission  of  students  are  two  in  the  coorse  of  each  year— 
viz.,  in  January  and  in  July. 

Aftention  is  directed  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  Resolutions  of  the  TVain* 
ing  College  Committee. 

Objects  of  the  In»tittUi(m. — ^The  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  consists  of 
an  elementary  school  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  to  be  regarded  as  a  model 
school 

A  school  for  the  education  of  Masters  of  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  school 

As  subsidiary  to  these  objects,  a  middle  school  for  the  education  of  the  children 
from  the  middle  classes. 

Scheme  of  Instruction. — "  That  subject  to  such  alterations  as  the  Training  School 
Committee  may  from  time  to  time  sanction,  the  following  be  the  general  Scheme 
ol  Instruction  in  the  Training  School : 

REUGIO?(. 

Holf  Seriptares. 

Bvidencei  of  Christianity. 

Church  Catechism. 

Dailj  and  Occasional  SerTicei  of  Liturgy 

XXaIX.  Articles. 

Church  History.  Pndmody. 

Hiatory  of  the  Reformation. 

Instruction  may  also  bo  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  with  reierenoe 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  and  the  situation  for  which  he  is  designed,  in 


OXXKRAL. 

Engliah  Orammai  and  Reading. 

Geography  and  Hlttory. 

Writing  and  Arithmetic 

Book-keepinr- 

Theory  and  Fractiee  of  Teaching 


The  Latin  and  Greek  Languages, 
Na.tural  Philosophy, 
Trigonometry,    ' 
NaTigation, 


Jjinear  Drawing, 

Mapning, 

The  French  Language, 

Klementa  of  Geometry  and  Alg«br&| 


sabiect  to  the  approval  of  tlie  Training  School  Conmiittee." 

Number  of  Pupils.  Exhibitioners — **  That  the  number  of  pupiU  training  at 
masters,  until  the  Board  shall  otherwise  determine,  be  limited  to  nfty — ^who  ^all 
pay  £26  per  aimum  for  their  board  and  instruction  (all  payments  being  mad« 
quarterly  m  advance).  That  of  these  u  number  not  exceeding  half  shall  receive 
exhibitions  of  £12  10s  per  annum  each,  to  be  appointed  according  to  merit,  and 
that  the  exhibition  be  held  for  a  period  not  l(Higer  than  three  years,  subject  never 
theless  to  forfeiture,  if  the  individual  appointed  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  a.ssiduity  and  good  conduct  coutinue  to  merit  it" 

Caution  Money. — "That  each  person,  before  his  name  be  entered  as  a  candidate 
for  admission,  \my  one  pound ;  this  sum  to  be  returned  if  he  come  into  residence; 
— ^to  be  forfeit«d  for  tlie  use  of  the  Library  Fund  if  he  do  not" 

Students  to  enter  into  a  Bond.—^'  That  every  pupil  training  for  a  master,  or 
other  persfm  on  his  behalf,  be  required  to  enter  into  a  legal  engagement,  bin(hng 
him  to  the  following  effect,  viz. : — 

**  That  in  case  he  shall  decline,  when  so  required  by  the  Principal,  to  imdertake 
the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  or  assistant,  within  one  year  after  he  has  left  the 
establishment,  and  also  in  case  at  any  period  not  exceeding  four  years  from  his 
undertaking  such  duties,  he  shall  decline  to  continue  the  same,  the  Diocesan  Board, 
Training  College,  Committee,  or  any  one  acting  by  their  authority,  sliall  with  due 
regard  to  his  health,  servicc\s  and  other  circumstances,  have  power  to  require  <rf 
him  the  payment  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  twice  the  amount  which  shall  have 
been  paid  to  liini  or  applied  to  his  benefit  as  such  student" 

TimeM  of  Admission. — "  That  pupils  for  training  be  admitted  into  the  Establish- 
ment half-yearly,  on  certain  days  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee,  of  which  doe 
notice  shall  be  eiven  by  tlie  Principal" 

Age  of  Canmdates. — "  That,  except  in  special  cases,  when  the  examiners  shall 
otherwise  determine,  no  pupil  be  admitted  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  nor  be  reoom* 
mended  as  a  schoolmaster  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  studied  at  least  one 
jear  in  the  Institution ;  and  that  no  pupil  remain  for  a  longer  period  than  fivt 
jeara.    And  that  no  person  be  eligible  as  a  pupil  to  the  IVaimng  School,  wbo^ 
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from  any  bodiljr  iiifirinity,  is  disqualified  from  efficiently  discliai]ging  the  duties  of 
a  schoolmaster. 

Certificate  of  Baptism. — '^That  every  pupil,  on  becoming  a  candidate  for 
admission  into  tho  Trainioe  School,  be  required  to  produce  a  certificate  or  suffident 
testimonial  of  baptism,  and  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  lias  resided,  according  to  the  following  form : 

"  I,  A.  B..  Incumbent  or  Curate  of  ,  do  hereby  certify  thxt  C.  D.  ku 

residM  in  this  Pariih  for  the  spaoe  of  ,  and  that  I  believe  him  to  be  qaali- 

fied  in  character  and  attainments  to  become  a  Candidate  for  admission  into  tb« 
Training  College  at  Chester." 

Examinations  of  Candidates. — *'  That  candidates  for  admission  be  subjected  to 
an  examination  to  be  conducted  by  the  Principal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese^ 
the  Canon  in  residence  at  Chester,  and  one  of  the  elected  masters  of  higher  schools. 
Tliat  each  candidate  be  required  to  road  and  spell  correctly — to  write  a  good  plain 
hand — to  be  well  versed  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic — to  possess  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — and  to  be  able  to  repeat  accurately 
the  Church  Catechism." 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions in  writing,  space  being  left  for  his  answers  on  a  printed  copy  of  them 
which  is  placed  before  him: — 

What  is  your  age  ? 

Hare  you  been  yaccinated  ? 

Are  yon  now  and  usuaUly  in  a  good  state  of  ) 
health  f  > 

Are  yon  without  any  bodily  defect  ? 

Where  did  you  receiTe  your  education  ? 

What  is  your  present  situation  in  life — why  j 
leaving  it — and  what  is  the  average  of  yonr> 
weekl  y  earnings  ?  -  > 

Have  you  been  accustomed  to  teach  either  in 
a  day  or  Sunday  school — if  so,  where  and  for 
what  period  of  time  ? 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  musie^  singing^  i 
or  drawing?  ) 


i 


Name, 


Who  becomes  responsible  for  your  quarterns  )         fn_«j^  ^  .in- 
payment in  advance  ?  {        Trade  or  caUing, 

Address,  — — — — ^— ^— — — ^— — 
Date,  Sign  with  Tonr  oWn  i  • 

name  and  address.  } 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  moreover  required  to  sign  the  following 
declaration : 

**  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  entering  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training 
College  is  to  qualify  myself  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any  sito- 
tion,  either  as  a  schoolmaster  or  otherwise,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  and 
repayment  of  the  money  expended  on  my  preparatory  Education,  and  that,  when 
requu'ed,  I  will  accept  the  office  of  schoolmaster  under  and  in  connexion  with  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Eaucation.** 

Fifteen  exhibitions,  each  of  £12  lOs  annually,  have  been  founded  by  the 
Diocesan  Board,  and  one  of  the  same  amount  by  W.  E.  Gladstone,  ^^*) 
M.P.  The  whole  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  in.r^peot  to 
exhibitions,  amounts  therefore  to  £187  10s. 

The  National  Society  has  founded  a  number  of  exhibitions  to  meet  in 
part,  the  expenses  of  the  residence  of  twenty  masters,  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  eight 
months.  The  number  of  studontA  at  the  period  of  ray  first  inspection  was 
56,  of  whom  1 4  were  schoolmasters  resident,  temporarily,  upon  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  National  Society.  There  average  age  was  27  years.  The 
ages  of  the  students  of  the  elass  permanently  resident  in  the  Institntion 
varied  at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection  from  17  to  37  years,  their  mean 
age  being  25  years. 

The  previous  occapationa  of  21  of  tho  regular  studentSi  being  one-half 
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of  the  whole  number,  had  been  of  a  mechanical  character,  eonnected  for  tht 
most  part  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  district ;  they  had,  in  point  of  fad, 
been,  under  one  form  or  another,  workmen.  Of  the  remainder,  8  bad 
been  employed  in  schools,  and  the  rest  had  for  the  most  part  been  ware- 
housemen or  clerks. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  recording  the  previous  oocupationi  of 
these  young  men,  from  an  impression  that,  in  estimating  the  probable  re- 
sources of  such  an  institution,  and  the  results  attainable  from  it,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  who  are  likely  to  frequent  it. 

I  find  that  8  are  siipported  in  the  Institution  at  their  own  charge,  18  at 
the  cost  of  their  parents  or  other  relations,  and  9  by  private  patrons— 
chiefly  benevolent  clergymen.  Of  these,  14  are  aided  by  exhibitions  of  the 
Diocesan  Board.  The  previous  instruction  of  the  greater  number  was 
commenced  in  National  Schools.  Their  school-days,  however,  had  termi- 
nated at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  what  they  knew  had  chiefly  been 
acquired  daring  the  intervals  of  daily  labor.  Attainments,  however 
meagre,  made  under  such  circumstances,  are  evidences  of  a  superior 
character — they  are  the  fruits  of  self-dedication  and  self-sacrifloe  for  the 
attainment  of  an  important  and  a  laudable  object,  and  they  bear  teslimony 
to  a  thirst  for  knowledge  already  created,  and  a  habit  of  self -instruction 
already  formed. 

These  are  qualifications  of  no  mean  value  for  the  career  on  which  they 
enter  at  the  Training  College.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  nothing  in  mechanical  occupations,  however  favorable 
in  some  cases  to  reflection,  to  exercise  a  prompt  and  facile  intelligence,  or 
cultivate  a  verbal  memory  and  an  opulent  diction.  With  few  exceptions 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  teach  in  Sunday-schools,  and  the  extensive 
Scriptural  knowledge  of  which  my  examination  supplied  me  with  the 
evidence,  was  probably  acquired  in  this  occupation.  Where  their  secular 
knowledge  on  admission  extended  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
it  included  in  seven  or  eight  cases,  a  little  Latin,  and  in  five,  the  first 
principles  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The  dialect  and  pronounciation  of 
many  of  them  I  found  to  be  strongly  provincial,  and  the  articulation  in 
reading  imperfect. 

Their  arithmetical  knowledge  on  their  admission,  often  includes  all  the 
rules  usually  taught  in  books  on  arithmetic ;  but  it  is  a  knowledge  limited 
to  the  application  of  the  rule  mechanically,  with  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  accuracy  and  facility ;  and  does  not  include  any  intelligence  of  the 
principles  of  calculation  on  which  it  is  founded,  much  less  of  the  best 
means  of  bringing  the  minds  of  children  to  the  intelligence  of  them. 

The  students  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  at  a  i  before  7,  in  the 
winter.*  They  make  their  own  beds ;  and  in  summer  devote  the  interval 
between  i  past  5  and  7,  to  Scriptural  instruction,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
lessons  for  the  next  succeeding  day.  Prayers  are  read  at  7  o'clock,  and  at 
a  i  past  7  they  breakfast.  The  interval  from  a  i  before  8  to  a  i  past  8  is 
devoted  to  industrial  occupations,  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  open 
air,  or  (the  weather  being  unfavorable)  to  psalmody.  At  i  past  8  their 
morning  studies  commence,  and  are  continued  to  i  past  1 1 .  The  interval 
between  i  past  11  and  i  after  12  they  again  devote  to  industrial  pursuits, 
the  weather  permitting.  They  dine  at  1  o'clock,  and  resume  their  studies 
at  2.  The  interval  from  5  to  i  past  7  is  allowed  them  for  private  reading 
and  exercise,  and  it  is  in  this  interval  that  they  take  their  evening  meat 
Their  evening  studies  begin  at  i  past  7,  and  are  continued  until  a  i  part  8. 

*An7  number,  not  Ian  Uuin  foar,  who  coma  down  to  parrae  their  itndite  at  aa  •arlitr 
tiua  tail  in  the  winter  we  allowed  to  lifht  the  gum.  the  oUm  tmam.  , 
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At  i  past  8  eyening  prayers  are  read,  the  service  iMing  choral  and  aocom- 
panied  by  the  organ,  and  at  9  they  retire  to  rest.  In  the  dormitories  the 
gas-lights  hum  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  they  have  retired  to  rest, 
a  period  which  they  have  the  opportunity  of  devoting  to  religious  reading 
and  to  their  devotions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution : 

Rev.  Arthur  Rigg,  M.A.,  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  Pfineipal, 
Rev.  Richard  Wall,   B.A.,   St.  John's   College,  Cambridge,  Vice' 

Principal. 
Mr.  Henry  Beaumont,  Master  in  the  Commercial  School. 

*Mt.  Richard  Griffies,  Master  in  the  Commercial  School. 

♦Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Riley,  Master  of  the  Model  School, 

The  teachers  of  the  commercial  school  occasionally  assist  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  training  school.  No  other  masters  are  employed 
than  those  above  enumerated,  all  of  whom  are  resident  within  the  walls  of 
the  Institution. 

The  Principal  is  assisted  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  Institution,  by 
one  of  the  students  called  the  scholar ,  selected  from  among  the  exhibition- 
ers, and  changed  every  week  according  to  a  cycle  fixed  at  the  eommenoe- 
ment  of  each  half  year.    His  duties  are  as  follows : — 

Duties  of  the  Scholar. 

1.  To  inspect  the  bed-rooms  and  be  raBponaible  for  their  order.  To  open  all  windawi 
apatain. 

3.  To  go  to  the  poit-office  at  9  o^clock  A3I.  and  leare  the  order-book  in  the  usual  place. 

3.  To  ring  the  bell  at  all  the  doors  at  the  appointed  hours. 

4.  To  have  a  general  oare  over  all  the  in-door  property  of  the  building. 

5.  To  keep  the  library  in  order,  and  to  be  responsible  for  class-books,  and  to  prepare  tha  bookt 
for  each  lesson. 

6.  To  receive  all  letters  for  post  at  i  to  8  P.M. 

7.  To  receive  all  articles  for  the  tailor  and  shoemaker  before  5  o'clock  P.M.  on  Thursday. 

8.  To  take  the  board  containing  the  scheme  of  work  into  the  study  on  Thursday  evening. 

0.  To  put  up  the  calender  for  the  week  on  the  Saturday  previous  ;  also  to  put  up  a  copy  «f 
the  psalm-tune  tor  Sunday  on  the  Monday  evening  previous. 

10.  For  neglect  or  breach  of  these  rules  the  scholar  may  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  tha 
Principal. 

Another  student,  selected  according  to  a  weekly  cycle  from  among  those 
who  will  leave  the  Institution  at  the  following  vacation,  is  appointed  under 
the  designation  of  an  "orderly."  specially  to  assist  the  Principal  in  matters 
connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  Institution  and  the  industrial  occupa- 
tions of  the  students.     His  duties  are  as  follows : 

Duties  of  Orderly. 

1.  Not  to  allow  any  student  to  talk  or  make  a  noise  before  prayers  (morning)  and  at  maala. 

2.  To  »ee  that  shoes  are  on  at  least  5  minutes  before  prayers,  Thursday  and  Sunday  •zoeptad. 

3.  To  order  and  arrange  for  prayers. 

4.  To  bolt  the  yard-doors  when  the  bell  has  rung  for  each  meal. 

5.  To  have  the  control,  direction,  &c.,  of  the  manner  in  which  work  is  to  be  done;  the  employ- 
ment of  an^  who  are  idle;  and  the  genend  care,  &c,  of  tools,  &c.,  and  all  the  out-do<v  property 
of  the  building. 

6.  To  aee  that  the  students  are  seated  10  minutes  after  the  bell  has  rung  in  the  morning  and 
S  in  the  afternoon. 

7.  To  attend  to  order  in  classes  at  lessons  both  as  regards  persons  and  places. 

8.  The  orderly  to  provide  a  towel  every  Saturday  night  for  the  use  of  the  itodeata  is  tiM 
yard. 

9.  For  neglect  or  breach  of  these  rules  the  orderly  may  be  punished  at  the  diaoretion  of  tha 
Principal. 

The  period  devoted  every  week  to  each  subject  of  instruction  will  bo 
found  specified  in  the  following  table : 


•  Th«M  were  raoently  itndaota  in  tiia  lutitotfok 
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Time  devoted  in  the  course  of  the  Week  to  ecuih  subject  of  Instruction, 

H.     M. 
SoriptuT&l  knowledf^         ..--------80 

ETiaenoea  of  Chriitianity  -.-------10 

Church  HUtory 120 

Englifth  Grammar     -------        ----330 

English  History 10 

English  literature  (including  theme*  and  writins  from  memory,  &o.)        -        3    40 
Educational  essays,  together  "with  lectures,  reading,  and  praxes  on  National 

School  teaching 12      0 

Arithmetic        -.- ---6    10 

Algebra 10 

Euclid 10 

Mensuration      ------------10 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy      -------040 

Lecture  (subject  not  prescribed)         --------10 

Writing  1    40 

Geography         -_.- ---20 

Vocal  Music 30 

Linear  Drawing         .---  ------30 

Preparation  for  lessons       ----------430 

Leisure      -------------      15      0 

During  the  last  six  month f>  of  the  residence  of  each  student,  he  practices 
the  art  of  teaching  in  the  model-school ;  a  week  at  a  time  being  set  apart 
for  that  occupation,  according  to  a  cycle  prepared  hy  the  Principal,  which 
brings  back  the  teaching  week  of  each,  with  an  interval  of  about  three 
weeks  during  the  first  quarter,  and  oftener  if  necessary  during  the  last. 

The  Institution  provides  all  the  books  used  by  the  students,  whose  price 
exceeds  3s,  and  the  students  contribute  each  2s  quarterly  towards  the 
purchase  of  them. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  my  inspection,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  found  the 
students  thus  employed : — 

7  were  engaged  in  carpentry. 

5  "*  cabinet-making. 

2  **  braas-working  and  soldering. 

♦8  "  book-binding 

2  "  painting. 

2  **  graining. 

2  *'  turning  in  wood. 

2  "                     ♦♦      in  metal 

1  "  stone-cutting. 
4  "  lithographing. 

2  **  filing  and  chipping. 
2  '*  practical  chenxi«try. 

2  "  varnishing  and  map-mounting. 

2  "  lithographical  drawing. 

15  "  gardening,  excavating,  and  tramtporling  earth. 

All  the  rough  ground  about  the  building  has  been  levelled  and  brought 
into  cultivation  by  them  ;  the  principal  class-rooms  painted  in  imitation  of 
oak  and  excellently  grained  ;  they  have  made  several  articles  of  furniture 
and  various  school  apparatus ;  and  many  of  the  books  in  the  school  have 
been  bound  by  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  reference  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  labors 
of  the  students  that  the  Principal  attaches  importance  to  them,  but  with  a 
view  to  their  healthful  character  and  their  moral  influence.  They  pursue 
their  studies  with  the  more  energy,  habits  of  indolence  not  having  been 
allowed  to  grow  upon  them  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  and  their  bodies 
being  invigorated  by  moderate  exercise;  and,  inactivity  being  banished 
from  the  Institution,  a  ttiousand  evils  engendered  of  it  are  held  in  abeyance. 
When  first  admitted,  they  do  not  understand  why  bodily  labor  is  required 
of  them,  and  are  desirous  to  devote  all  their  time  to  reading ;  they  soon, 
however,  acquiesce,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  it. 

By  employing  each  student  as  far  as  possible  in  the  pursuit  to  which  he 

*  All  tht  itadents  learn  book-bindiof. 
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has  been  accustomed,  his  active  co-operation  is  assured,  because  it  is  easy 
to  him,  and  there  is  a  pleasure  associated  with  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in 
it ;  and  he  becomes,  moreover,  in  respect  to  this  pursuit,  an  instructor  to 
others — in  this  way,  not  less  than  by  the  marketable  value  of  the  results 
of  his  labor,  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 

The  industrial  occupations  of  the  students  receive  the  constant  and 
active  supervision  of  the  Principal.  He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the 
labors  of  each — points  out  the  scientific  bearings  of  the  craft  he  is  exer* 
cising,  sometimes  suggests  to  him  an  improved  manipulation  of  it,  and 
combines  and  directs  the  whole  to  proper  objects  and  to  useful  results. 
At  the  time  of  my  second  visit  he  had  thus  concentrated  all  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  Institution  on  the  labors  of  the  chapel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lively  and  interesting  than  the  scene  presented 
by  the  grounds  and  workshops  during  the  intervals  of  study.  In  one  place 
the  foundations  of  the  structure  were  being  dug  out  j  in  another  the  stone 
was  quarried.  In  the  workshops  I  found  carpenters,  turners,  carvers  in 
oak,  and  blacksmiths,  plying  their  several  trades ;  and,  in  a  shed,  a  group 
of  stone-cutters  carving  with  great  success,  the  arch-mouldings,  mulliona, 
and  lights  of  a  decorated  window,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their 
number,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  art.  A 
lively  co-operation  and  a  cheerful  activity  were  everywhere  apparent,  and 
an  object  was  obviously  in  the  view  of  all,  which  ennobled  their  toil. 

The  expense  of  medical  attendance  is  provided  for,  by  the  students  them- 
selves, who  have  a  nick-club,  to  which  each  contributes  2s  6d  every  half- 
year.  This  payment  is  found  sufficient,  very  little  sickness  having  pre- 
vailed. 

The  students  wear  a  collegiate  dress,  consisting  of  a  cap  and  gown  like 
those  worn  in  the  Universities.  It  is  the  object  of  this  regulation  to  pre- 
serve a  uniformity  of  appearance  amongst  them  whilst  they  are  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Institution,  and  to  distinguish  them  when  without. 

The  administration  of  the  entire  household  department  is  intrusted  to 
the  steward,  who  provides  the  food  and  wa.shing  of  the  students,  the  board 
and  wages  of  domestic  servants,  the  house-linen,  knives  and  forks,  earthen- 
ware, kitchen  utensils,  &c.,  at  a  fixed  charge  in  respect  to  each  student,  de- 
pendent for  its  amount  on  the  number  in  residence.  The  Principal  does 
not  otherwise  interfere  with  his  department  than  in  the  exercise  of  an 
active  and  a  constant  supervision  over  it. 

A  dietary  has  been  prescribed,  but  it  has  been  found  wholly  unnecessary 
to  enforce  it.  An  entire  separation  between  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
students  and  the  household  department  has  been  carefully  provided  for  in 
the  construction  of  the  building,  and  is  strictly  and  ofTectually  enforced. 

The  Principal  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  discipline.  It 
is  enforced  by  impositions  consequent  on  a  breach  of  the  rules.*  The 
power  of  suspension  rests  with  the  Principal;  of  expulsion  \*ith  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management. 

A  permanent  record  of  all  punishments  is  kept  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpo.se  by  the  Scholar. 

The  students  who  have  left  the  Institution  are  accustomed  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Principal,  and  are  invited  at  Christma.s  to  dine  with  him. 
He  is  desirous,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  them. 
Inquiries  are  moreover  made  officially  by  the  honorary  secretary,  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  the  way  in  which  their  duties  are  discharged,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  schools. 


*  Th«  following  mxr  be  taken  as  an  example  of  these  impositions.  Five  lines  are  nqnired  te 
be  written  oat  for  every  minate  that  a  student  is  late  in  the  morning.  No  imposition  had  been 
enforced,  except  for  this  offence,  between  Christmas,  1843,  and  the  period  of  my  inspootion  iu 
Maf,1844 
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Commereial  and  Agricultural  School, 

The  system  of  education  in  the  commercial  and  a^cultoral  school  com 
prises  the  following  subjects : — 


Eii|;liali  Composition. 

Wntiog  and  Ahthmetio. 

Book-keej^ing. 

MaunnUon. 

Surveying  and  Engineering. 

Ancient  and  Modern  History. 


Geography,  Drawing  and  Moaie. 
The  Elemenu  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Chemistry  as  applied  to  Africnlture,  Hortieul- 

tnre,  and  the  Arts. 
Latin  and  Greek. 
French  and  German. 


The  terms,  including  board,  lodging,  and  education,  are, — for  pupils 
above  12  years  of  age,  £35  per  annum;  for  pupils  under  12  years  of  age, 
£30  per  annum.  There  are  no  extra  charges.  An  entrance  fee  of  £1  is 
required,  and  appropriated  to  the  library  and  museum. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  commercial  school  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  15  years. 

The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort,  the  domestic 
arrangements  being  under  the  superintendenoe  of  an  experienced  matron. 
Each  has  a  separate  room  and  bed.  There  are  two  vacations  in  the  year; 
that  in  the  summer  for  five  weeks,  that  in  the  winter  for  four  weeks. 

Model  School, 

The  appointment  of  Master  of  the  model-school,  is  filled  up  from  among 
the  best  qualified  of  the  students  of  the  College.  He  resides  within  the 
walls  of  the  Institution,  but  is  not  charged  with  any  other  duties  than  those 
connected  with  his  school.  He  is  assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  children 
by  the  students  who  are  in  the  last  six  months  of  their  residence  (according 
to  a  scheme  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report),  and  by 
monitors. 

The  children  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  neighboring  city,  their 
parents  being  commonly  laborers  of  a  superior  class,  or  small  shopkeepers. 
Having  been  present  on  one  of  the  days  of  admission,  which  come  round 
monthly,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  earnest  desire  shown  by  the  parents 
to  secure  for  their  children  the  superior  instruction  offered  by  the  school. 
There  were,  at  that  time,  between  20  and  30  applicants  more  than  could 
be  admitted,  and  the  names  of  many  of  these  had  already  been  for  some 
months  on  the  list  of  candidates. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  school.  The  scale  of  payment  will  be 
remarked  as  a  novel  feature  in  them.  It  has  been  framed  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  the  children  longer  at  school,  by  offering  the  premium  of  a  raluo- 
tion  of  the  fee  dependent  upon  the  child's  standing,  and  has  been  found  to 
woric  well. 

Rules  of  Model  National  School  in  the  Training  College^  Chester. 

If  these  Rules  are  not  obeyed,  the  Master  cannot  allow  Children  to  remain  at  the  SchooL 

1.  Boys  who  are  above  seven  years  of  age  and  of  good  health  may  be 
brought  to  the  school. 

2.  £ach  boy  must  be  in  the  school  at  ntn^  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Master. 

3.  The  children  themselves,  and  their  clothes,  must  be  quite  clean^  their 
hair  cut  short,  and  in  every  way  they  must  be  as  neat  as  the  parents  or 
firiends  can  maJce  them. 

4.  The  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the  school  are  free. 
The  next  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the 

school  must  each  pay  -        -        -        Id  per  week. 

The  third  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the 
school  must  each  pay  -        •        -        Sd 


(( 


And  the  rest  of  the  children     -        -        -        3d        '^ 
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5.  On  each  Monday  morning  the  pence  for  that  week  are  to  he  hronght, 
^whether  the  child  he  at  school  or  not. 

6.  Books,  slates,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  pencils,  &c.,  are  found  for  the 
children  without  cost  to  the  parents. 

7.  Any  injury  which  may  he  done  to  hooks,  &c.,  hy  a  child,  must  be  made 
good  by  his  parents  or  friends. 

8.  If  a  boy  be  wanted  at  home,  the  master's  leave  must  be  asked  befori' 
hand  by  a  parent  or  grown-up  friend. 

9.  When  children  are  late,  or  absent  without  the  master's  leave,  a  note 
will  be  sent  requiring  a  parent  or  grown-up  friend  to  come  to  the  school  to 
tell  why  the  child  was  late  or  absent ;  and  if  it  should  ever  be  the  case 
that,  at  different  times  during  one  half-year,  three  such  notes  have  been 
■ent  about  the  same  boy,  he  will  on  the  next  like  offence  be  subject  to 
degradation  on  the  payment  list,  or  dismissal  from  the  school. 

10.  Care  will  be  taken  that  children  are  not  ill-treated  while  in  school.. 
Should  there  be  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  the  parent  must  speak  to 
the  Principal  of  the  College,  without  going  to  the  school-room. 

1 1 .  Since  more  is  required  than  the  labors  of  a  schoolmaster  in  school, 
in  order  ''  that  children  may  be  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a  godly  and 
a  Christian  life/'  the  parents  or  friends  are  desired,  as  they  love  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  to  promote  their  education  in  every  posaible 
manner,— confirming  at  home,  both  by  precept  and  example,  those  lesaoni 
of  piety  and  morality,  order  and  industry,  the  teaching  of  which  are  main 
objects  of  this  Institution. 

In  bringing  under  your  Lordship's  notice  the  conclusions  to  which  I 
have  been  led  by  my  inspection  of  this  Institution,  I  cannot  disguise  from 
myself  that,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  vast 
population  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  destined  to  provide  for  the 
educational  wants  of  a  diocese,  including  within  its  limits  the  greatest 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  kingdom-districts  than  which  no  others  are 
more  remarkable  for  a  dearth  of  elementary  education,*  and  for  the  evils 
engendered  of  popular  ignorance — it  yields  to  no  other  similar  institution 
in  interest  or  importance.    Neither  does  it  yield  to  any  other  in  the  ad- 


*  The  following  is  an  alMlniet  of  the  it&tiitical  returns  mmde  br  the  deaneries  of  the  diooeae  ci 
Chester  to  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  and  published  in  its  Report  for  1842 :— 
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Tantages  of  its  fitaatioxi,  the  imposing  character  and  the  magnitiide  of  its 
structure,  and  the  scale  of  its  operations.  It  is  the  only  building  whieh 
has  yet  been  erected  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  a  training  college,,and  in 
the  adaptation  of  its  plan  internally  for  the  uses  of  such  a  structure,  not 
less  than  in  the  appropriate  character  of  its  external  architecture,  it  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  every  other. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  College  on  the  education  of  the  district,  is 
that  which  it  exercises  through  the  schoolmasters  whom  it  sends  out. 
What  this  influence  is  likely  to  become,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact 
that,  of  the  37  masters  who  had  been  so  sent  out  up  to  February  1844,  it 
has  been  ascertained  in  respect  to  30,  that  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance  upon  their  schools  had  increased  in  13  months  from  1428  to 
2469 :  so  that  if  every  schoolmaster  in  the  diocese  could  be  replaced  by 
one  from  this  college,  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  it,  would 
aceording  to  this  rate  of  increase,  double  itself  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
College,  and  extends  to  it  a  paternal  care,  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his  charge 
to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  at  the  triennial  visitation  of  1844 : 

'^  It  mayr  be  objected,  that  education  is  no  new  thing ;  that  National 
sehools  have  existed  for  a  whole  generation ;  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  a  result  in  future  which  has  not  been  produced  already. 

'^  We  have  learnt,  however,  from  past  experience,  that  schools  may  exist, 
with  very  little  of  real  education :  very  little  of  that  culture  which  bringi 
the  mind  into  a  new  state,  and  prepares  it  for  impressions  of  good  which 
may  be  strong  enough  to  resist  temptation,  and   maintain  a  course  of 
righteousness,  sobriety,  and  godliness.     That  our  schools  have  been  useful 
as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  proceeded,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt ; 
that  they  are  capable  of  becoming  far  more  iiseful,  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
I  believe  that  we  have  taken  the  right  step,  in  applying  ourselves  to  the 
education  of  masters  as  preparatory  to  the  education  of  children.     And  I 
look  to  the  Training  College,  now  happily  established  at  Chester,  and  able 
to  send  forth  its  30  masters  annually,  to  supply  the  schools  now  building, 
and  demanded  by  our  increasing  population,  as  one  of  the  bright  stars  in 
our  present  prospect :  one  of  the  premises  on  which  I  found  my  hopeful 
calculations,  for  the  people  themselves  readily  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
education  offered  them.  After  all,  their  indifference  to  education  has  hither- 
to been  the  chief  cause  of  their  want  of  education.     Many  of  our  national 
schools  have  languished  for  lack  of  scholars,  in  the  midst  of  an  illiterate 
population.     When  once  it  is  perceived  that  schools  are  really  telling  upon 
the  habits  of  the  scholars — ^that  the  children  through  the  effect  of  moral 
discipline  are  becoming  orderly,  obedient,  and  intelligent — the  school  fills 
as  naturally  as  water  rises  in  the  channel  when  the  spring  receives  a  fresh 
supply.     The  30  masters  who  first  left  our  Training  College  found  in  their 
respective  schools  an  aggregate  of  1400  scholars.     By  the  close  of  the  first 
year  the  1400  had  swelled  to  2400." 

It  is  not  only  by  means  of  the  schoolmasters  educated  within  its  walls 
that  the  Training  College  exercises  an  influence  on  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, but  indirectly  also,  by  the  interest  which  it  adds  to  the  subject  of 
education  among  tlie  clergy  of  the  diocese— by  the  educational  topics  which 
come  through  its  means  under  their  discussion — and  the  new  methods  of 
instruction  which  it  brings  to  their  knowledge.  The  imposing  characterof 
its  structure,  also— the  commanding  scale  of  its  operations,  and  the  san^ 
tion  which  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  lends  to  it,  are  not  probably  without 
their  influence  upon  the  springs  of  public  opinion,  or  their  practical  bear- 
ing upon  the  interests  of  elementary  education ;  tending  as  they  do  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  educator  in  the  estimation  not  less  of  the  lower  thin 
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of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  to  awaken  the  public  sympathies  in  his 
behalf. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  order  and  decorum  which  pervades 
the  GollegCj  not  less  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  than  those  of  study. 
A  duty  appears  to  be  prescribed  for  every  moment,  and  every  moment  to 
find  its  active  and  useful  employment. 

Entire  silence  prevails  throughout  the  building  during  the  hours  of  study ; 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  students  are  characterized  by  the  most  per- 
fect decorum  ;  a  routine  is  prescribed  which  regulates  the  order  in  which 
they  assemble  at  prayers,  and  retire  noiselessly  to  rest.  All  bespeaks  a 
system  rigidly  enforced,  and  a  high  state  of  discipline. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report,  1  have  spoken  of  the  class  of  society 
from  which  the  students  are  for  the  most  part  taken,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  supported  in  the  Institution.  From  the  laboriooi 
character  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster's  life  and  its  privations,  it  is  im- 
probable that  many  persons  would  seek  it,  whose  friends  were  in  a  position 
to  pay  for  them  an  annual  premium  of  £25,  unless  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  be  disqualified  for  pursuing  with  success  other  avocations  in 
life. 

In  so  far  as  the  self-supporting  character  which  is  sought  for  this  Insti* 
tution,  and  for  others  of  the  same  class,  is  realized  by  the  contributions  of 
the  relatives  of  the  students  themselves ;  its  tendency  is,  therefore,  to  lower 
the  general  standard  of  ability  and  qualification  for  the  office  of  school- 
master;  affording  facilities  for  introducing  to  that  office  persons  unsuited  to 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  precisely 
those  qualities  of  mental  and  bodily  activity,  judgment,  enterprise,  and  per* 
severance,  which  lead  to  advancement  in  every  other  pursuit  in  life,  are 
necessary  to  the  elementary  schoolmaster,  and  that  the  man  is  disqualified 
for  that  office  who  is  unfit  for  any  other. 

In  recording  my  impression  of  the  actual  attainments  of  the  students  at 
the  period  of  inspection,  I  must  in  the  first  place  bear  testimony  to  a  re- 
markable disparity  apparent  not  less  in  their  acquired  knowledge,  than  in 
their  natural  abilities  and  adaptation  of  character  and  manners  to  the  office 
they  seek — a  disparity  which  dates  from  the  period  of  their  admission.  I 
have  found  amongst  them  men  of  powerful  understanding  and  (speaking 
relatively)  of  cultivated  minds ;  and  others  whose  limited  attainments, 
made  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  discouragement, 
have  borne  testimony  to  much  natural  intelligence,  a  persevering  character, 
and  formed  habits  of  study.*  There  are,  however,  others  who  appear 
scarcely  to  possess  the  ability  or  the  industry  requisite  to  supply — as  to  the 
commonest  elements  of  knowledge — the  deficiencies  of  a  neglected  educa- 
tion. It  is  too  nmch  to  expect  of  the  Institution,  that,  in  the  short  period 
of  their  residence,  itf  should  give  to  the  latter  class  that  apt}  intelligence, 

*  I  find  the  following  recorded  among  mr  notes  of  a  private  interriew  with  one  of  the  ttudents 
of  the  College.     I  insert  it  here  in  illuilration  of  the  above  remark  : — 

" wan  a  cotton  epinner  j  it  an  intelligent  per»on  ;  posieues  great  Scriptural  know- 
ledge, much  general  information  in  literature,  and  some  acquaintamce  with  algebra  and  geometry. 
Taught  himself  these  things  while  spinning;  haring  a  book  fixed  up  and  reading  in  the  interral 
of  the  return  of  the  jenny.  Afterwards  he  availed  himself  of  the  mutual  instruction  olaiMi 
Mtablished  at  the  place  of  his  residence  by  the  clergymen.  He  came  to  the  Institution  at  his  own 
expense  for  the  nrst  three  quarters — his  maintenance  for  three  other  quarters  was  provided  by 
■DMcription."  Exhibitions  covering  the  whole  expenses  of  residence  in  the  College,  and  thrown, 
in  some  degree,  open  to  competition,  would  probably  secure  for  the  interests  of  education  many 
men  of  a  similar  character. 

t  The  meantime  of  the  residence  of  a  student  appears  to  be  about  one  year  and  a  half. 

t  In  no  respect  are  the  deficiencies  of  these  young  men  more  apparent  on  their  first  entrance  to 
the  Institution  than  in  the  lack  of  a  ready  intelligence  of  those  common  elements  of  knowiedgt 
which  are  placed  before  them  in  their  simplest  forms.  They  seem  to  have  little  or  no  power  of 
closely  applying  their  thoughts,  or  of  fixed  attention  ;  and  it  is  long  before  they  aie  in  a  state  to 
profit  by  study,  or  by  oral  instruction.    Their  first  effort  is  to  shake  off  this  sluggish  habit  of 
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that  power  of  exposition,  and  those  resources  of  method  and  simplification 
which  unite  to  form  the  accomplished  educator.  It  is  enough  that  it  hnng 
these  men  up  to  the  standard  of  the  existing  masters  of  National  school*-* 
that  it  should  raise  them  above  it  is  not  to  be  hoped. 

Whilst  the  addition  of  men  of  this  class  to  the  number  of  elementary 
schoolmasters  is  not  the  legitimate  function  of  a  training  institution,  and 
can  contribute  nothing  to  the  interests  of  that  cause  which  it  is  established 
to  promote,  it  cannot  fail  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  these  persons  them- 
selves. The  standard  of  elementary  education  is  rising  so  rapidly,  and  the 
number  of  efficient  educators  so  fast  increasing,  that  already  those  of  infe- 
rior skill,  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 

Their  knowledge  of  geography  includes  many  of  the  simpler  elements  of 
that  science  known  as  physical  geography,  which  treats  of  the  general  con- 
formation of  the  earth's  surface  in  connexion  with  the  climates  of  different 
regions,  their  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  and  the  races  of  men  who 
inhabit  them.  Viewed  in  this  light,  geography  is  a  science  which  may,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  instructor,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  much  general 
knowledge  of  that  kind  which  is  most  likely  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
children  a  curiosity  to  know  more,  and  cultivate  a  habit  of  self-instruction } 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  it,  to  bring  the  resources  of  his 
lending  library  to  the  aid  of  his  lessons,  and  thus  to  establish  in  the  child's 
mind  a  link  between  the  mechanical  ability  to  read  and  a  pleasure  deriv- 
able from  reading. 

It  is  a  novel  feature  of  the  Institution  that  it  includes  natural  history  in 
its  course  of  instruction.  I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  than  which  none  is  more  humanizing  in 
its  influence  upon  the  mind,  or  more  healthful  in  the  pursuit.  The  scene 
of  a  village-schoolmaster's  life  appears  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  it, 
and  followed,  as  it  were,  in  the  constant  and  manifest  presence  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  it  is  eminently  of  a  devotional  tendency.  It  is  to  the 
able  and  well-directed  labors  of  the  Vice- Principal  that  the  Institution 
owes  those  two  characteristic  and  distinguished  features  of  its  course  of 
instruction  to  which  I  have  last  adverted. 

The  science  of  mechanics  is  taught  with  much  care,  and  particularly 
that  simple  form  of  it  which  treats  of  the  work  of  mechanical  agents.  It 
has  been  introduced  successfully  into  their  schools  by  some  of  the  students 
who  have  left  the  College.  By  a  manufacturing  population  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  appreciated,  admitting  as  it  does  of  a  useful  application  to  their  daily 
pursuits,  and  possessing  a  marketable  value.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  ele- 
mentary education  such  as  this,  that  being  allied  to  that  which  is  to  form 
the  future  occupation  of  the  life  of  the  child,  it  will  not  be  cast  away  with 
his  school-books,  but  when  he  becomes  a  man  will  be  suggested  again  to 
his  mind  by  things  constantly  occurring  under  his  observation.  Some  scat- 
tered rays  of  knowledge  being  thus  made  to  fall  on  the  scene  of  his  daily 
toil,  his  craft  will  assume  something  of  the  character  of  a  science,  and  he 
will  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beings  by  the  mechanical  exercise  of  his 
calling. 

Like  St.  Mark's  College,  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  has 
grown  up  under  the  hands  of  its  Principal.  It  has  been  framed  from  its 
commencement  upon  his  views,  and  has  received  in  many  respects  an  im* 
pression  from  his  character.  This  Report  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not 
bear  testimony  to  his  many  and  admirable  qualifications  for  the  office  in- 


mind ;  and  mneh  of  tkt  T&laable  time  allotted  to  them  in  the  Institntion  ii  oOen  ezpuided  Wfon 
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truBtod  to  him ;  and  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  an  event  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  education,  that  his  services  have  been  secured 
in  its  cause. 

The  following  passages  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Mosely,  for  1 845 : 

According  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  diocese  of  Chester  contained,  in 
that  year,  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  a  population  of  2,062,- 
364,  of  which  number  236,126  were  males,  and  234,929  females,  between 
the  ages  of  5  and'l5j  or  3  and  13, — that  is  of  au  age  to  go  to  school. 

Admitting  that  each  adult  teacher  is  capable  of  instructing  60  children, 
7,850  such  teachers  would  be  required  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
these  two  counties.  In  which  number — supposing  none  of  them  to  be  less 
than  25  years  of  age,  and  to  become  incapacitated  for  their  duties  at  65— 
117  will  die  annually,  and  105  will  be  superannuated.  So  that  from  these 
two  causes  222  vacancies  will  occur  annually. 

Assuming  that  7  per  cent,  of  this  number  are  private  teachers,  there 
will  remain  206  vacancies  to  be  provided  for  among  the  teachers  of  public 
elementary  schools,  i. «.,  103  masters,  and  the  same  number  of  mistresses. 

My  experience  in  the  inspection  of  training  colleges  leads  me  to  the 
eonclusion  that  the  persons  who  seek  them  are  not  generally  possessed  of 
such  previous'instruction  as* would  render  a  period  of  less  than  two  years 
adequate  to  qualify  them  for  the  office  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster. 

The  training  schools  for  masters  in  this  diocese  alone  should,  therefore, 
with  reference  to  a  really  efficient  state  of  the  elementary  education  of  the 
oountry,  give  instruction  constantly  to  206  students. 

The  present  number  of  students  in  the  Chester  Diocesan  College,  is  40. 
It  affords  accommodation  for  100.  The  part  of  it  otherwise  unoccupied, 
giving  space  to  a  commercial  school,  which  at  present  con.si8ts  of  30  boys. 

The  task  of  instructing  the  senior  students  devolves  entirely  upon  the 
Principal  and  the  Vice-principal ;  they  are,  however,  assisted  in  their 
labors  in  the  commercial  and  model  schools  by  two  of  the  students,  whose 
course  of  instruction  has  been  completed.  This  constitutes  the  entire  staff 
of  officers. 

The  fee  for  admission  is  25/.  amiually;  16  exhibitions  of  12/.  10.t.  each, 
however,  reduce  the  fee,  in  respect  to  the  like  number  of  students,  by  one-half. 

Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  study  in  the  class-rooms.  If  hours  to 
industrial  pursuits,  2i  hours  in  winter,  and  4  in  summer,  to  private  study 
and  exercise. 

The  subjects  of  instruction,  include  Religious  knowledge,  English  litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Art  of  teaching.  Ten  hours  and  one-third  in  each 
week,  are  devoted  to  the  first,  21  hours  to  the  second,  9  hours  to  the  third, 
and  12  hours  to  the  fourth.  The  students  occupy  4i  hours  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  lessons,  and  they  have,  every  week,  15  hours'  leisure. 

The  rest  of  their  time  is  given  to  industrial  occupations.  These  consti- 
tute an  integral  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  received  as  systematically 
as  any  other,  and  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms,  and  with  more  success 
than  in  any  similar  institution  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  animated  and  interesting  than  the  scene  which 
presents  itself  to  the  stranger  who  visits  the  institution  during  the  houn 
when  these  occupations  are  going  on. 

Every  student  is  seen  plying  some  useful  handicraft— either  that  which 
was  the  means  of  his  previous  livelihood,  or  one  taken  up  since  he  has 
been  in  the  institution — and  wherever  the  eye  rests,  some  new  form  of 
useful  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  suggests  itself  to  the  mind.* 

•  On  the  day  of  my  iiup«ction  I  fouad  the  stadenU  thus  distributed  :— Then  -vera  5  oarpratera, 
2  tamers  in  wood,  4  in  iron,  8  painters,  3  blacksmiths,  3  flass-stainers,  4  lithographers,  doanrwrk 
6  Wokbinders,  2  students  were  ramishinc  map*,  1  was  working  a  circular  saw,  o  wan  ooenpiM 
an  azeaTatiBg  and  transport  of  earth,  and  then  was  1  gardener. 

26 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  admirable  adaptation  of  a  system  like 
this  to  the  education  of  masters  for  Industrial  Schools ;  and  the  quesnon 
how  far  it  may  be  practicable  and  expedient  to  maintain  such  schools  is 
pressed  more  and  more,  every  day,  upon  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
laboring  classes,  by  the  encroachments  which  labor  is  making  upon  that 
part  of  a  poor  child's  life,  which  has  hitherto  been  left  for  its  education. 
Any  plan  would  be  likely  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  combining 
instruction  in  useful  learning,  with  some  employment,  which,  whilst  it 
served,  by  a  trifling  remuneration,  to  diminish  the  sacrifice  they  make  in 
not  sending  their  children  to  work,  would  be  an  obvious  preparation  for  the 
life  of  labor  in  reserve  for  them. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  without  a  show  of  reason,  that  they  are  accustomed 
to  fear,  lest  by  too  long  a  continuance  at  school,  and  by  the  influence  of 
too  much  book  learning,  their  children  should  be  led  to  shrink  from  that 
self-denial  of  bodily  toil,  and  should  fail  of  those  habits  of  steady  industry, 
which  are  proper  to  their  state  of  life.  To  talk  to  them  of  the  moral 
advantages  of  instruction,  of  the  elevating  and  ennobling  tendencies  of 
knowledge,  of  the  social  virtues  which  follow  in  its  train,  and  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  religious  character,  and,  through  that  character, 
upon  the  future  and  eternal  welfare  of  a  resjwnsible  being,  is  to  seek  to 
impress  their  minds  with  truths  of  which,  alas,  they  have  no  experience. 
Engaged  tlicmselves  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  physical  difficulties 
of  ^istcncc — too  often  increased  by  iheir  own  improvidence — when  they 
look  to  the  future  welfare  of  their  children,  they  have  no  other  thought 
present  to  their  minds  than  the  remuneration  of  their  labor.  And,  after 
all,  if  we  would  serve  them  cflTectually,  and  with  that  view,  if  we  would 
secure  their  active  concurrence  in  our  efforts,  we  must,  in  some  degree, 
meet  their  own  views  as  to  what  is  best  for  their  children,  and  take  them 
as  they  are,  with  all  their  ignorance,  and  their  prejudices  about  them. 
Our  success  will  bo  the  greatest  when  We  do  the  least  violence  to  these 
prejudices ;  and  they  do  not  debar  us  from  a  wide  field  of  labor  for  their 
advantage. 

In  giving  to  its  students  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pursuits  of  the 
laboring  classes,  this  institution  places  them  on  vantage  ground.  It  helps 
to  fill  up  that  chasm  which  separates  the  educated  from  the  uneducated 
mind,  and  too  often  interdicts  all  sympathy  between  the  school-master  and 
the  parents  of  the  children  intrusted  to  his  charge. 

So  long  as  the  domestic  and  inner  life  of  the  classes  below  us  in  the 
social  scale — the  whole  world  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings  in  which  their 
children  are  interested — remain  hidden  from  us,  our  efforts  for  their 
welfare,  devised  in  ignorance,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  fail  of  their  object. 
He  who  would  explore  this  region  close  at  our  doors,  and  bring  back  to  us 
tidings  of  it,  would  have  a  tale  to  tell  as  strange  as  of  an  undiscovered 
country,  and  far  more  important. 

According  to  that  theory  of  a  school-master  which  these  considerations 
would  seem  to  suggest,  his  education,  far  from  separating  the  link  which 
unites  him  to  the  classes  out  of  which  he  is  taken,  should  strengthen  it. 
His  sympathies  are  to  be  with  his  own  people.  He  is  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  their  pursuits.  The  scene  of  their  daily  toil  is  to  be  familiar 
to  him.  Those  ideas  associated  with  their  craft,  which  include,  within 
such  narrow  limits,  the  whole  of  their  acquired  knowledge-— and  the  terms 
of  their  art,  however  technical — he  is  to  be  conversant  "with.  Their 
intelligence  is  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  which  contains  their  daily 
bread.  He  is  to  enter  that  circle.  The  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  per- 
haps never  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  man,  loses  its  vivacity  side  by  side 
with  the  pressing  wants  of  animal  life.     He  is  to  reawaken  it.    Oat  of 
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the  friendly  relations  and  generous  sympathies  which  result  from  an  inter- 
course such  as  this,  he  is  to  build  up  a  superstructure  of  mutual  confidence 
and  good  will,  and  to  dedicate  the  ascendency  he  thus  acquires  over  the 
parent,  to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  He  is  to  reawaken  in  the  bosom  of  the 
laboring  man  those  natural  sympathies  which  seem — under  the  influence 
of  the  manufacturing  system — to  be  fast  dying  away,  and  to  impel  him  to 
sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  child  ;  to  impress  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  under  which  he  lies  in  the  matter  of  its  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare,  and  to  direct  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  promotiong  it.  It  is  not 
in  any  unreal  character  that  he  is  thus  to  appear  on  his  hearth,  or  with  any 
Jesuitical  project  of  circumventing  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  child ;  but 
simply  that,  taken  from  his  own  order,  he  is  not  to  separate  the  link 
which  unites  him  to  that  order  j  that,  by  both  parentage  and  education, 
associated  with  the  laboring  classes,  he  is  not  to  divest  himself  of  those 
important  advantages  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  mission,  which  that 
association  supplies.  With  this  view,  neither  in  his  dress,  nor  in  his  man- 
ners, nor  in  his  forms  of  speech,  is  he  to  assume  a  distinctive  or  separated 
character,  otherwise  than  as  it  regards  that  greater  moral  restraint,  that 
gravity  of  speech,  and  sobriety  of  demeanor,  which  it  would  become  the 
laboring  man  himself  to  cultivate. 

This  theory  of  a  school-master  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  on  which 
the  system  of  every  other  training  college  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is 
founded.  The  tendency  of  every  other  is  elevating.  This  would  repress 
tho.se  aspirations  which  are  natural  to  the  new  condition  of  his  intellectual 
being  on  which  the  student  has  entered,  and  which  are  usually  associated 
with  the  office  he  seeks,  and  it  would  tether  him  fast  to  that  state  of  life 
from  which  he  started. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  estimate  of  the  moral  necessities  of 
the  laboring  man,  which  is  its  basis.  Above  all  other  things,  that  man 
wants  a  friend  set  free  from  the  influences  under  which  he  is  himself  fast 
sinking — a  friend,  if  it  were  possible,  not  divided  from  him  by  that  wide 
interval  which  a  few  conventional  distinctions  are  suflicient  to  interpose- 
to  advise  him,  if  not  in  the  matter  of  his  own  welfare,  in  that  of  his 
children. 

It  is.  however,  a  theory  which  in  practice  would  not  be  without  its  perils. 
So  close  an  approximation  to  the  class  below  him,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  separate  the  school-master  from  the  class  which  is  above  him, — thai 
class  in  which  all  his  better  and  higher  impulses  will  find  their  chief  stay 
and  support,  and  where  alone  he  can,  as  yet,  look  for  a  cordial  sympathy. 
That  ascendency  which  education  gives  him  over  the  minds  of  his  ordinary 
associates,  will  tend  to  foster  an  independence  of  spirit  inconsistent,  perhaps, 
with  the  relation  in  which  he  must  of  necessity  stand  to  the  patrons  aiid 
promoters  of  his  school ;  and  above  all  he  will  be  the  less  likely  to  preserve 
those  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  the  clergyman,  which  are  not 
less  important  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  parish  school  and  the  parish, 
than  to  the  personal  comfort,  and  the  self-respect  of  the  school -master. 
•  I  have  every  where  found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
extend  a  friendly  sympathy  to  the  labors  of  the  school-master,  and  I  believe 
that  they  very  generally  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  which  the  superior 
education  of  the  training  colleges  affords  to  them,  of  stretching  out  to  him 
the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship.  Asperity  of  manners,  an  inde- 
pendent bearing,  and  a  rude  deportment,  would  repel  these  kindly  feelings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  opinion  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster. is  to 
be  gained  by  a  closer  approximation  to  themselves  in  his  modes  of.  thought 
and  bis  way  of  life,  is  founded  on  correct  estimate  of  the  springs  of  pablic 
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pinion  amongst  them,  and  whether  some  separation  and  the  interposition  of 
a  few  conventional  distinctions  do  not  serve  to  give  weight  to  his  counsels, 
and  enhance  the  estimate  formed  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a  sincere  and  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  shown  by  a  labor  of  industry  and  love,  will  overpower 
every  other  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  that  however  greal 
may  be  the  advantage  which  a  close  association  with  them,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  condition,  give  to  the  school-master,  it  will,  in  general, 
be  dearly  purchased  by  a  conformity  with  their  habits  of  life  and  modes  of 
thought  and  actioa.  It  is  an  intercourse  in  which,  whatever  they  may  gain 
he  will  probably  lose. 

That  state  of  things  in  which  a  breach  between  the  class  of  elementary 
school -masters  and  the  clergy  shall  have  become  wide  and  general,  cannot 
be  contemplated  otherwise  than  with  unmingled  apprehension.  The 
ascendency  which  education  gives  to  them  amongst  the  uneducated  masses 
— ^ministering  to  their  characteristic  independence  of  spirit,  their  profes- 
sional pride  and  their  ambition — might,  in  such  a  case,  prove  a  temptation 
and  a  snare  too  great  for  them  to  withstand,  and  by  a  slow  but  irresistible 
process,  convert  them  into  active  emissaries  of  misrule. 

With  reference  to  the  industrial  pursuits  which  have  suggested  these 
remarks,  it  appears  to  me  worthy  of  consideration  whether  in  this  institu- 
tion they  may  not  have  acquired  an  ascendency  which  is  not  without  its 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  place,  and  whether 
too  large  a  sacrifice  of  healthful  recreation  is  not  made  when,  in  fine 
weather,  the  students  pass  from  their  class-rooms  into  the  workshops, 
instead  of  into  the  open  air. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  students,  I  find  that  18  spell  incorrectly,  18 
read  and  8  write  imperfectly;  10,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  exercises  they 
have  sent  in,  may  be  characterized  as  illiterate;  10  others  have  afforded 
in  their  exercises  the  evidence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  general  literary 
attainment  and  mental  culture ;  20  write  beautifully }  9  have  acquitted 
themselves  well  in  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  same  number  in  Church 
History  and  the  Liturgy ;  4  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  Art  of 
Teaching ;  20  in  Arithmetic,  and  some  of  those  admirably ;  5  in  Natural 
Philosophy;  18  in  Mechanics  and  Astronomy;  12  in  Geography;  9  in 
English  History ;  45  in  Algebra. 

At  my  previous  examinations  I  have  been  struck  by  the  remarkable 
disparity  which  presents  itself  in  this  institution  as  to  the  general  ability 
and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  students.  I  have  found  among  them  some 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  of  considerable  attainments,  and  others  whoee 
defects  of  previous  education  and  want  of  the  natural  endowments  proper 
to  an  elementary  teacher  will  not,  I  fear,  be  remedied  by  a  residence 
however  long  continued. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  presented  themselves  for  admission, 
to  allow  a  selection  from  amongst  them  of  those  who  are  really  qualified, 
this  source  of  embarrassment  might  be  removed.  Such  a  number  of  can- 
didates would,  I  doubt  not,  be  found,  if  the  obstacle  which  the  fee  presents 
to  their  admission  could  be  overcome.  At  Battersea  Training  College  the 
expedient  has  been  adopted  of  lending  to  an  eligible  student  that  portion 
of  his  fee  which  is  not  covered  by  an  exhibition ;  and  the  number  of  suck 
exhibitions  has  been  augmented  by  subscriptions  to  a  fund  specially  devoted 
to  that  object. 

It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  grave  consideration  whether 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  educational  purposes  would  not  be 
greatly  economised  by  the  foundation  of  Government  exhibitions  in  the 
training  colleges. 
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The  office  of  the  school-maeCer  does  not  offer  to  a  man  desinnu  to  pro^ 
▼ide  for  his  children,  and  in  a  position  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  25/.,  adequate 
advantages,  either  in  respect  to  the  remuneration  attached  to  it  or  its  social 
position.  If,  indeed,  a  shopkeeper,  a  warehouseman,  a  small  manufacturer, 
or  a  farmer  well  to  do  in  the  world,  have  one  child,  who,  by  reason  of  a 
feebleness  of  character,  or  of  bodily  health,  or  perhaps  of  intellect,  may 
l>e  considered  unequal  to  a  more  active  and  enterprising  career  in  life,  the 
trainiag  college  will  perhaps  be  sought  as  an  asylum  for  him.  Straitened 
as  are  these  institutions  (especially  the  Diocesan  Colleges)  in  their  resour- 
ees,  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  a  candidate  who  is  thus  prepared  to  pay  tha 
whole  fee  for  admission.  At  the  expiration  of  his  course  of  instruction 
the  qaaliAcations  of  a  student  received  under  these  circumstances,  noi> 
withstanding  all  the  labor  which  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  hit 
instruction,  will  scarcely  be  found  such  as  would  obtain  for  him  the  public 
confidence,  were  it  not  for  the  guarantee  which  his  residence  in  the  training 
college  has  supplied.  And  so,  after  all,  the  public  money  will  have  been 
expended,  and  the  public  sympathies  exhausted,  not  in  raising  the  standard 
of  intelligence  in  the  existing  body  of  school-masters,  but  at  best  in  bring* 
ing  up  to  the  existing  standard,  men  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
reached  it. 

I  have  brought  out  this  evil,  perhaps,  beyond  its  just  proportions ;  bat 
it  has  been  in  the  hope  of  fixing  your  Lordships'  attention  upon  it,  and 
with  a  view  to  its  remedy.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  operating  in 
the  training  institutions  as  a  great  evil,  and,  I  believe,  that,  if  they  fail  of 
their  results  and  disappoint  the  public  expectation,  this  will  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  matter.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  if  this  foe  were  dispensed  ^nth, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Inspectors,  to  fill  the  training  colleges  with  men 
— in  their  qualifications  for  admission — ^vcry  far  indeed  above  the  general 
standard  of  those  who  are  now  found  in  them.  Were  the  question,  whether 
from  such  a  class  of  persons  a  body  of  efficient  educators  could  be  formed, 
wholly  problematical  as  to  its  results,  havin:;  such  an  object  in  view,  it 
would  surely  be  worthy  a  large  expenditure  of  the  public  money  to  bring 
it  to  tiic  test  of  an  experiment.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  a 
really  eligible  candidate  becomes,  when  admitted  a  student  in  our  best 
training  colleges,  by  a  process  in  which  there  are  very  few  instances  of 
failure,  a  school-master  capable  of  realizing  all  that  we  hope  from  him. 
Considering  that  the  faith  of  the  public  in  education  hangs  upon  the  fruit 
of  thes^  colleges,  not  less  than  the  success  of  each  individual  school-master 
in  the  sphere  of  action  particularly  assigned  to  him,  it  would  be  folly  to 
measure  the  services  of  such  a  man  for  the  public  welfare  by  the  4fU, 
or  50/.  of  the  public  money  which  may  have  been  expended  in  educating  hira. 

My  Report  to  your  Lordships  on  this  institution  would  not  convey  to  yon 
a  just  impression  of  it,  did  it  not  bear  testimony  to  the  very  arduous  char* 
acter  of  the  labors  of  the  two  gentlemen — the  Principal  and  the  Vioe- 
Principal— on  whom  the  entire  management  of  it  devolves.  Besides  that 
general  supervision  which  the  Principal  exercises  over  it  in  all  its  depart- 
ihents,  its  \«'hole  correspondence  is  intrusted  to  him.  and  he  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  teaching  of  the  students,  not  only  during  the  hours  devoted  to 
study,  but  whilst  they  are  engaged  in  their  industrial  occupations.  If  la 
these,  his  ordinary  labors,  be  added  those  with  which  for  the  last  two  yeait 
he  has  been  charged  in  superintending  the  building  operations  which  haw 
been  going  on  at  the  model  school-room  and  the  chapel,  it  will,  I  think,  ba 
felt  that  claims  are  made  upon  bis  services  which  are  incompatible  with 
his  own  health  and  with  the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

The  Model  Sdtool. — ^The  second  week  of  my  inspection  I  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  model  school. 
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One  hundred  and  sixty-three  boys  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  exam- 
ination. These  children,  like  those  of  every  other  model  school  which  I 
have  visited,  appear  to  belong  to  a  grade  in  society  removed  a  little  above 
that  from  which  Die  children  who  usually  attend  National  Schools  are 
drawn.  They  attend  with  remarkable  regularity,  the  average  number  of 
absentees  during  a  period  of  six  months,  except  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
with  leave,  being  only  one  daily. 

I  have  appended  in  this  Report*  a  statement  on  this  subject,  which  I 
have  read  with  great  interest. 

The  school  is  held  in  high  and  well  descrv'ed  estimation  by  the  parents, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  under  the  influence  of  that  estimation,  they  are 
prepai*ed  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  the  occasional  services  of  their  chil- 
dren, lest  they  should  lose  their  learning,  which  in  other  schools  they  will 
not  make.  The  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  National 
Schools,  I  find  to  be  every  where  alleged  as  an  obstacle  fatal  to  all  the 
hopes  of  education.     Here  that  obstacle  is  removed. 

I  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  copy  of  the  note  which  is  addressed  to 
the  parents  of  a  child  absent  without  leave.  This  note  forms  one  part  of 
the  page  of  a  book,  resembling  a  cheque  book,  from  which  it  is  torn ;  a 
record  of  the  notice  being  preserved  on  the  other  part.  The  arrangement 
is  exceedingly  convenient  in  practice,  and  might  be  introduced  generally 
in  National  Schools  with  advantage.f 

The  discipline  is  admirable,  it  is  maintained  apparently  with  great  ease, 
jmd  affords  the  evidence  of  a  subordination,  influenced  by  moral  causes, 
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-ATTENDANCE. 

From  January  13th  to  June  20th.     (A.  D.  1845.) 

1 
Preient. 

Sick. 

I^ave. 

Late. 

Absent. 

Total. 

Total     . 
Daily  Average 

- 

14, .532 
12G 

884 
7 

308 
4 

5^ 

197 
1 

16,011 
139 

From  July  23th  to  NoYember  7th. 

Total     - 
Daily  Arerago 

- 

10.214 
139 

297 
4 

479 
0 

271          127 
—                1 

11,141 
150 

From  2nd  May,  1845,  to  26th  Auj^uct,  1845 — 94  School  days;  during  this  time  there  were  151 

Notes  tent — for  boys  being  late  38,  and  ab«ent  113 
Excuses  for  being — 

Late — Domestic  arrangements  bad,  20. — Errands,  10. — Idlers,  8. 

Absent — Wanted  by  parents,  50. — At  home,  no  reason  ffiTen.  9. — Sick,  25  — No  shoes,  4.— 
Truants,  3. — Domestic  arrangements  bad,  3.— Miscellaneous,  11. — Left,  8. 


t  No. Chebtbr, 

Name  and 

Mnnb«r 

Last  day  for  answer. 

Mo.of  boy  wnt 


.184 


WImh  answand. 
fiTen__ 


No. 


Chkstxr,  _ 
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has  heen  lato 

or  absent  this  morning,  or  this  afternoon.  %eitlumt  Uart, 
from  the  National  School  in  the  Training  Colleg*. 

RULE. 
A  parent  or  grown-up  friend  mntt  eonu,  or  ani^  a 
note,  to  the  School,  to  tell  why  th«  boy  was  lata  or  aV> 

■ant,  on  or  befora aaxt,  or  wo  akall  ( 

sidar  that  ha  haa  laft  tha  aehooL 
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and  cheerfully  yielded.  So  far  as  this  is  apparent  in  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  the  school,  it  is  greatly  promoted  hy  the  school  songs  which 
accompany  all  the  changes  of  the  classes,  and  which  the  children  sing  as 
they  assemble  and  when  they  leave. 

The  singing  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  its  character  is  maintained  ap- 
parently with  very  little  effort,  and  the  sacrifice  of  very  little  time. 

Accustomed  to  oral  instruction  on  the  gallery,  the  children  exhibit  great 
power  of  attention,  much  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  greater  resources 
of  language  than  I  am  accustomed^  to  find  in  schools  of  this  class.  They 
appear  to  be  interested  in  what  they  are  taught,  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
learning,  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it.  That  listlcssness  of  manner  and 
dreaminess  so  intimately  associated  in  the  mind  of  an  inspector  with  the 
aspect  of  an  elementary  school,  had  certainly  no  place  here  on  the  days  of 
my  inspection.  The  children  not  less  than  their  teachers,  seemed  to  be  in 
earnest  in  the  business  of  the  school,  and  the  fervor  and  vivacity  apparent 
on  the  one  part,  is  at  least  commensurate  with  the  zeal  and  ability  exhibi- 
ted on  the  other. 

So  far  as  this  school,  taught  exclusively  by  the  students  of  the  college, 
may  be  taken  as  affording  direct  evidence  of  the  skill  they  attain  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  no  other  than  a  favorable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  it. 
The  notes  in  wl^ich  I  have  recorded  the  impressions  which  I  derived  from 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  being  present  at  a  lesson  delivered  by  each 
student,  do  not  however  bear  an  unqualified  testimony  to  this  fact. 

Amongst  them  were  some  excellent  teachers,  earnest,  vigorous,  well 
instructed,  and  efficient,  but  there  were  others,  wanting  not  only  in  the  pe- 
culiar and  profe.ssional  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  but  themselves  very 
imperfectly  educated.  If  I  might  be  allowed  a  general  criticism,  it  would 
be  that  the  students  whom  I  saw  teach  were  iiot  acquainted,  to  the  extent 
that  might  have  been  expected  with  the  best  methods  of  simplifying  the 
primary  elements  of  instruction.  I  doubt  whether  these  had  ever  been 
made  the  subject  of  study  with  them.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  in- 
dependent power  to  present  the  knowledge  they  themselves  possessed  under 
that  form  in  which  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  children,  or  of 
any  systematic  instruction  directed  to  that  object,  or  indeed  of  any  due 
appreciation  of  its  importance  to  the  success  of  elementary  instruction. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

FOB  niB 

nUININO  OP  FEMALE  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Besides  the  Normal  School  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and 
Juvenile  School  Society  already  described,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to 
the  training  of  female  teachers  for  a  class  of  schools  for  which  females 
are  pre-eminently  fitted  by  nature,  there  was  established,  in  1842,  at 
Whiteland,  Chelsea,  by  the  National  Society,  an  "Institution  for  the 
Training  of  Schoolmistresses."  Since  its  establishment  93  pupils  have 
been  sent  out  as  teachers,  of  which  number  82  were  in  charge  of  schools 
in  1848.  It  has  already  been  instrumental,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  in  rearing  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments of  the  schoolmistresses,  and  elevating  their  social  position.  The 
course  of  instruction,  as  presented  in  his  Report  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  for  1848,  extends  through  two  years,  but  does  not 
embrace  any  peculiar  features  as  to  subjects  or  methods,  except  as  to 
the  industrial  employment  of  the  pupils.  In  the  printed  Regulations  for 
the  admission  of  pupils,  it  is  said: 

"  Their  attention  will  not  be  confined  to  the  stadies  of  the  school-room. 
Whatever  skill  or  knowledge  may  be  of  use  in  s  poor  man's  family,  either 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  bis  fireside,  to  assist  in  oringin^  up  his  childreii, 
or  to  prepare  his  daa^^hters  to  gain,  in  whatever  capacity,  s  respectable 
livelihood,  this  will  be  diligently  imparted.  For  this  purpose  they  are  care- 
folly  instructed  in  the  art  of  plam  needlework,  knitting,  marking  darning,  ^e. 
To  give  them  practice  and  experience  in  this  department,  they  are  expected  to 
ettt  out  and  make  up  the  various  articles  of  clotting  secured  to  the  pour  chil- 
dren of  the  schools  by  their  clothing  clubs.  The  pupils  are  also  required  to  cot 
out  and  make  up  their  own  cloihes,  as  well  as  to  undertake  all  other  plain  nee- 
dlework which  may  be  sent  to  the  Institution.  The  teachers  are  practiced  ia 
the  art  of  setting  needlework  for  children,  by  preparing  the  work  lor  the  differ* 
ent  classes  in  the  school.  The  pupils  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
themselves  useful  in  the  laundry." 

The  Inspector  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  previous  education 
of  some  of  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  institution. 

"  It  must  be  said,  that  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  ignorant,  being  nnable 
to  work  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  correctly,  possessing  little  knowl- 
edge either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  altogether  unskilled  in  geography, 
grammar,  or  English  history,  and  utterly  imable  to  spell  words  of  the  most  com- 
mon occurrence.  It  is  hardlv  neces.sary  to  say,  that  this  slate  of  Ignorance  is 
not  owing  to  any  want  of  sufficient  instruction  in  the  training  school,  but  to  the 
deplorable  neglect  of  sound  elementary  education  in  the  families  of  those  who 
are  raised  a  liule  above  the  poorest  class.  It  is  from  these  families  that  the 
majority,  I  am  told,  of  the  young  women  in  training  are  drawn.  They  have 
been  educated,  (if  it  be  not  misusing  the  term,)  at '  private  boarding-schools.' 
A  little  external  dressing  has  been  given  to  them,  but  rarely  any  internal  cul- 
mre.  They  have  been  taught  some  fancy  needlework,  and  to  write  In  a  nm- 
ning  hand ;  they  can  read  fluently,  but  not  with  expression ;  they  have  learned 
by  heart  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  a  few  hymns,  and  other  pieces  of  j)oetry» 
pat  have  seldom  been  directed  to  their  meaning.    On  sach  material  it  is  dim- 
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The  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  have  been  the  pride  of  her  own  peo- 
ple and  the  admiration  of  enhghtened  men  in  all  countries.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  system  were  laid  in  1494.  In  that  year  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  that  all  barons  and  substantial  freeholden 
throughout  the  realm  should  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age 
of  six  to  nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminaries  to  be  instructed  in  the 
laws ;  that  the  country  might  be  possessed  of  persons  properly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  sheriffs,  and  to  fill  other  civil  ofiices.  Thoae 
who  neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  statute  were  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty  of  £20.  In  1560,  John  Knox  and  his  compeers  hold 
the  following  memorable  language,  in  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  pre- 
sented to  the  nobility. 

"  Seeing  that  God  has  determined  that  his  kirk  here  on  earth  shall  be  taught, 
not  by  angels,  but  by  men  ;  and  seeing  that  men  are  bom  ignorant  of  God  and 
of  goaliness ;  and  seeing,  also,  that  he  ceaseth  to  illuminate  men  miraculously, 
of  necessity  it  is,  that  your  honors  be  most  careful  for  the  virtuous  education 
and  godly  up-bringing  of  the  youth  of  this  realm.  For  as  they  must  succeed  to 
us,  so  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  they  have  knowledge,  and  erudition  to  profit 
and  comfort  that  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  to  us.  to  wit,  the  kirk  and 
spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  we  judge  it,  that 
every  several  kirk  have  one  schoolmaster  appointed ;  such  an  one,  at  least,  as 
is  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  if  the  town  be  of  any  reputation. 
And  further,  we  think  it  expedient,  that  in  every  notable  town,  there  snould  be 
erected  a  college,  in  which  tne  arts  at  least  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  together  with 
the  tongues,  be  read  by  sufficient  masters,  for  whom  honest  stipends  must  be 
appointed;  as  also  that  provision  be  made  fortho«e  that  are  poor,  and  not  able 
by  themselves  or  their  friends,  to  be  sustained  at  letters. 

The  rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  their  children  to  spend 
their  youth  in  a  vain  idleness,  as  heretofore  they  have  done ;  but  they  must  be 
exhorted,  and,  by  the  censure  of  the  kirk,  compelled  to  dedicate  their  sons  by  good 
exercises  to  the  profit  of  the  kirk,  and  commonwealth  ;  and  this  they  must  do, 
because  they  are  able.  The  children  of  the  poor  must  be  supported  and  sus- 
tained on  the  charge  of  the  kirk,  trial  being  taken  whether  the  spirit  of  docilHy 
be  in  them  found,  or  not.  If  they  be  found  apt  to  learning  and  letters,  then  mav 
they  not  be  permitted  to  reject  learning,  but  must  be  charged  to  continue  thefr 
study,  so  that  the  commonwealth  may  nave  some  comfort  by  them ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  most  discreet,  ^rave,  and  learned  men  be  appointed  to  visit  schools,  for 
the  trial  of  their  exercise,  profit,  and  continuance ;  to  wit,  the  ministers  ayd 
elders,  with  the  best  learned  men  in  every  town.  A  certain  time  must  be  ap> 
pointed  to  reading  and  learning  the  catechism,  and  a  certain  time  to  grammar 
and  to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a  certain  time  to  the  arts  of  philosophy  and  the 
other  tongues,  and  a  certain  time  to  that  stady  in  which  they  intend  chiefly  to 
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tfarel  for  the  pro&t  of  the  commonwealth ;  whieh  time  beine  expired,  the  chil- 
dren shoald  either  proceed  to  further  knowledge,  or  else  thej  most  be  set  to 
•ome  handicraft,  or  to  some  other  profitable  exercise." 

In  1615,  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  empowered  the  bish- 
ops, alon^  with  the  majority  of  the  landlords  or  heritors,  to  establish  a 
■chool  in  every  parish  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  assess  the 
lands  for  that  purpose.  This  act  of  the  privy  council  was  confirmed  by 
an  act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1633 ;  and  under  its  authority,  schools 
were  established  in  the  lower  and  the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the 
country.  But  the  system  was  still  far  from  being  complete ;  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  elementary  instruction  continued  so  very  deficient, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  more  complete  and  certain  provision 
lor  the  establishment  of  schools.  This  was  done  by  the  famous  act  of 
1696,  the  preamble  of  which  states,  that  '^  Our  Sovereign  Liord,  consider- 
ing how  prejudicial  the  want  of  schools  in  many  places  has  been,  and  how 
beneficial  the  establishing  and  settling  thereof  will  be  to  this  church  and 
kingdom,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  with  advice  and  consent,  d^c."  The  act 
went  on  to  order,  that  a  school  be  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  ap- 
pointed in  every  parish ;  and  it  further  ordered  that  the  landlords  should 
be  obliged  to  build  a  school-house,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  use  of 
the  master ;  and  that  they  should  pay  him  a  salary,  exclusive  of  the 
fees  of  his  scholars ;  which  should  not  fall  short  of  5^.  Il5.  Id.  a  year,  nor 
exceed  111.  28.  2d.  The  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  the  school- 
master was  vested  in  the  landlords  and  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and 
they  were  also  invested  with  the  power  of  fixing  the  fees  to  be  paid  him 
by  the  scholars.  The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  was  vested  in 
the  presbyteries  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated ;  who  have  also 
the  power  of  censuring,  suspending,  and  dismissing  the  masters,  without 
their  sentence  being  subject  to  the  review  of  any  other  tribunal 

It  has  been  usually  expected  that  a  Scotch  parish  schoolmaster,  be- 
tides being  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character,  should  be  able  to  in- 
struct his  pupils  in  the  reading  of  English,  in  the  arts  of  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  more  common  and  useful  branches  of  practical  mathematics, 
and  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  such  classical  attainments  as  might 
qualify  him  for  teaching  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  efiects  of  the 
elementary  instruction  obtained  at  parish  schools,  on  the  habits  and  indus- 
try of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  has  given  to  that  part  of  the  empire  an 
importance  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  either  from  fertility  of  soil  or  amount 
of  population.  The  universal  diffusion  of  schools,  and  the  consequent 
education  of  the  people,  have  opened  to  all  classes  paths  to  wealth,  honor 
and  distinction.  Persons  of  the  humblest  origin  have  raised  themselves 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  every  walk  of  ambition,  and  a  spirit  of  lore- 
thought  and  energy,  has  been  widely  disseminated. 

At  the  period  when  the  act  of  1696  was  passed,  Scotland,  which  had 
nflfered  greatly  from  misgovernroent  and  religious  persecutions  under  the 
reigns  of  .Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  James  II.,  was  in  the  most  anprosper 
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om  condition.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  discourses  of  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  patriot,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  written  in  16U8,  only  two 
years  af\er  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  had  beeo 
passed,  that  sets  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view. 

"  There  are,  at  this  day  in  Scotland,  besides  a  great  many  families  Terr 
meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  upon  baa 
food,  fall  into  various  diseases,  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door 
to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous  burden 
to  so  poor  a  country.  And  although  the  number  of  them  be,  perhaps,  double  to 
what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  timet 
there  has  been  about  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds,  who  have  lived 
without  any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those 
of  God  and  nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover  which  way  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many  mur- 
ders have  been  discovered  amongst  them ;  and  thev  are  a  most  unspeakable 
oppression  to  poor  tenants,  who,  if  they  do  not  give  bread,  or  some  kind  of  pro> 
vision,  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in  a  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them. 
In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markettk 
burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together.  These 
are  such  outrageous  disorders,  that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were  sold 
for  the  gallies  or  the  West  Indies,  than  that  they  should  continue  any  longer  to 
be  a  burden  and  a  curse  upon  us." 

No  country  ever  rose  so  rapidly  from  so  frightful  an  abyss.  In  the  au- 
tumn circuits  or  assizes  lor  the  year  1757,  no  one  person  was  found  guiltyi 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  of  a  capital  crime.  And  now,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  population,  and  a  vast  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland, 
there  are  very  few  beggars  in  the  country ;  nor  has  any  assessment  beeo 
imposed  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  except  in  some  of  the  large  town% 
and  in  the  counties  adjoining  England ;  and  even  there  it  is  so  light  a« 
scarcely  to  be  felt.  This  is  a  great  and  signal  change.  We  can  not,  in- 
deed, go  quite  so  far  as  those  who  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  establishment 
of  the  parochial  system  of  education.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most  true,  that  this 
system  has  had  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  change;  but  much 
must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  greatly  io^ 
proved  system  of  government ;  to  the  abolitbn  of  hereditary  jiirisdictioa% 
by  the  act  of  1748 ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  what  may,  in  its  appUca- 
tion  to  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  truly  said  to  be  a  system  of  speedy, 
cheap  and  impartial  justice.  Certainly,  however,  it  wcui  the  difiusion  of 
education  that  enabled  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  and  which  has,  in  consequence,  led  to  a  far  more  rapid  improve- 
ment than  has  taken  place  in  any  other  European  country. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  ever  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  parochial  schools.  Immediately  aAer  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1696.  the  Presbyteries  were  instructed  to  carry  it  into  effeety 
and  Synodg,  to  make  particular  inquiry  that  it  was  done.  In  1704,  the 
Assembly  undertook  to  supply  schools  to  such  part  of  the  highlands  and 
islands  as  could  not  be  benefited  by  the  act  of  1696w  In  170^  minigtertt 
were  ordered  to  see  that  no  parents  neglected  the  teaching  of  theit  c3tf^* 
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dren  to  read.  In  1706,  it  was  recommended  to  such  as  settled  echoolma*- 
ters,  "  to  prefer  men  who  had  passed  their  course  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  have  taken  their  degrees,  to  such  as  have  not"  In  1707, 
Synods  and  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  send  into  the  General  Assem- 
bly returns  of  the  means  and  condition  of  the  parochial  schools. 

The  internal  dissensions  of  Scotland  and  other  causes,  however,  with- 
drew the  public  attention  from  the  schools ;  and  the  advance  of  society  in 
other  respects,  and  the  want  of  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  wages  of 
teachers,  and  the  internal  improvement  of  the  schools,  all  combined  to  sink 
the  condition  of  parochial  education.  In  1794,  the  General  Assembly  be- 
came roused  to  the  subject.  Visitation  of  the  schools  was  enjoined  on  the 
clergy ;  and  they  were  particularly  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers.  In  1802,  the  Assembly  issued  the  following  dec- 
laration, &c. : 

"  That  parochial  schoolmasters,  by  instiilinj^  into  youth  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  and  solid  and  practical  mstruction,  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement, order,  and  success  of  people  of  all  ranks ;  and  are  therefore  well 
entitled  to  public  encouragement:  That  from  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money, 
their  emoluments  have  descended  below  the  gains  of  a  dav  laborer:  That 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  procure  persons  properly  qualified  to  fill  paro- 
chial schools :  That  the  whole  order  is  smking  into  a  state  of  depression  nurt- 
ful  to  iheir  usefulness  :  That  it  is  desirable  thai  some  means  \ye  devised  to  hold 
forth  inducements  to  men  of  good  principles  and  talents  to  undertake  the  office 
of  parochial  schoolmasters:  And  that  Mich  men  would  prove  instrumental  in 
counteracting  the  operations  of  those  who  may  now,  and  afterward,  attempt  to 
poison  the  minds  ot  the  rising  generation  with  principles  inimical  to  religion, 
order,  and  the  constitution  in  church  and  state." 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
complaints  which  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  Piu"liament, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  passed  the  famous  act  of  1803,  which  or- 
dains as  follows: 

"  That,  in  terms  of  the  act  of  10%,  a  school  be  established,  and  a  schoolmas- 
ter appointed  in  every  parish,  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  not  to  be  under 
three  hundred  marks,  (Iw.  I3i.  4^..)  nor  above  four  hundred,  {221.  4s.  bd. :)  That 
in  large  parishes,  where  one  parcKhial  school  can  not  be  of  any  effectual  oenefit, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  heritors  and  minister  to  raise  a  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred marks,  (33/.  Gs.Hd.,)  and  to  divide  the  same  among  two  or  more  schoolmas- 
ters, as  circumstances  may  require :  That  in  every  parish  the  heritors  .shall 
provide  a  school-house,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  schoolmaster,  together 
with  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  the  dwelling-house  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  two  apartments,  and  the  piece  of  ground  to  contain  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  Scots  acre;  except  m  parishes  where  the  salary  has  been  raised  to 
six  hundred  marks,  in  which  the  heritors  shall  be  exempted  from  providing 
school-houses,  dwelling-houses,  and  gardens:  That  the  foregoing  sums  shall 
continue  to  be  the  salaries  of  parochial  schoolmasters  till  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  when  they  shall  be  raised  to  the  average  value  of  not  less  than  one  chal- 
der  and  a  half  of  oatmeal,  and  not  more  than  two  chalders ;  excert  in  parishes 
where  the  salaries  are  divided  among  two  or  more  schoolmasters,  m  which  case 
the  whole  sum  so  divided  shall  be  raised  to  the  value  of  three  chalders ;  and  so 
laiies  quoties  at  the  end  of  every  twenty-five  years,  unless  altered  by  parliament: 
That  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shallapply  to  parishes,  whicn  consist  of 
a  royal  burgh,  or  part  of  a  royal  burgh  :  That  tne  power  of  electing  schoolmas- 
teis  continue  with  the  heritors  and  minister,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  also  de- 
termine what  branches  of  education  are  most  necessary  and  important  for  the 
Srish,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  the  school-fees  as  they  shall  deem  expe- 
SDt :  That  the  presbyteries  of  the  church  shall  judge  whetiier  candidates  for 
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schools  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  shall  continue  to  superintend  panv 
chial  schools,  and  shall  be  the  sole  judges  in  all  charges  against  schooimasP^ 
ters,  without  appeal  or  review."  • 

In  the  year  1828,  as  the  statute  had  provided,  a  small  addition  was 
made  to  the  emoluments  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters,  the  mcuvimum 
salary  having  been  increased  to  34/.  is.  id.,  and  the  mimmum  to 
251  13s,  3d. 

The  deplorable  scenes  of  outrage  and  murder,  which  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1812,  made  the  city  clergy 
anxious  to  devise  some  means  for  diminishing  the  mass  of  crime  and 
misery  which  was  then  brought  to  light.  The  scheme  first  proposed,  and 
carried  into  execution,  was  to  establish  sabbath  schools  in  all  the  parishes 
within  the  royalty,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Parochial  Institu- 
tions for  Religious  Education.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  use- 
fulness of  these  institutions  was  greatly  limited,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
great  number  of  the  children,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended,  being 
unable  to  read.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that,  in  connection  with  the 
sabbath  schools,  a  day  school  should  be  established,  which  was  accord- 
ingly opened  on  the  29th  of  April,  1813.  This  day  school  took  the  name 
of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
superintended  by  a  minister  or  an  elder  from  each  kirk-session*  in  the  city. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Five  gratis  scholars  may  be  recom- 
mended by  each  kirk-session ;  but  the  charge  to  all  the  others  is  sixpence 
per  month.  For  many  years  the  average  attendance  has  been  about 
500 ;  so  that  the  school-fees,  together  with  occasional  donations,  and  a 
small  share  of  the  collections  made  annually  at  the  church  door^  for  the 
parochial  institutions,  have  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  school.  At  first,  no  particular  regulations  were  laid 
down  for  conducting  the  Sessional  School ;  but  after  some  years,  the 
system  of  Dr.  Bell  was  partially  introduced.  In  the  year  1819,  circum- 
stances led  Mr.  John  Wood,  Sheriff-deputy  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  institution ;  and  that  benevolent  individual  began 
by  degrees  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  it,  that  it  soon  be- 
came almost  identified  with  his  name.  Under  his  superintendence,  a 
large  and  commodious  school-house  was  erected,  and  the  system  of 
teaching  entirely  re-modeled.  In  the  latter  department  of  hie  meritori- 
ous labors,  Mr.  Wood  did  not  adopt  the  particular  views  of  any  one  wri- 
ter on  education,  but  collected  from  all  what  he  thought  useful,  and  ar- 
ranged it  into  a  method  of  his  own.  So  judicious  is  this  plan  of  tuition, 
that  it  has  not  only  been  crowned  with  complete  success  in  the  Sessional 


*  A  kirk-t*»»ion  if  the  lowest  ecclctiaitieal  eonrt  in  Scotiand,  «nd  coosittt  of  the  clergyroeB  wt 
each  congregation,  with  a  small  number  of  lay  eldera :  it  generally  meets  on  Buoday.  aAer  pobl|0 
worship.  The  next  court,  in  point  of  judicial  authority,  is  the  pretbftery,  which  consists  ofalltlM 
clergymen  within  a  certain  district,  with  a  lay  elder  from  each  concregation  :  this  court  meets  oaea 
a  month.  All  the  psesbyteries  within  given  tlounds,  form  a  still  higher  courts  called  a  tifn^d,  wbidi 
meets  twice  in  the  Tear.  The  Oemr^  JfasenMif  is  the  suprorae  judicial  and  legislative  court  ^ 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  it  consists  of  clerical  and  lay  repreMOtatives  from  the  several  preaV>«ieriiit 
of  a  lay  elder  from  each  royal  burgh,  and  of  a  CommissioiMr  to  lapresant  kia  Migssty,  and  lv<Ai*  ^ 
uttiofs  at  Edinbuif h,  once  a  year,  for  about  a  fortnight. 
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Behool,  bat  has  been  introduced,  either  partially,  or  entirely,  into  many 
other  public  and  private  seminaries,  and  has,  in  fact,  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  work  of  elementary  instruction  throughout  Scotland. 

In  1837  the  Sessional  School  was,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Wood, 
eoDstituted  the  Normal  School  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  persons  in- 
tending to  offer  themselves  as  teachers  in  schools  aided  by  the  Education 
Committee,  were  furnished  with  opportunities  of  conducting  classes  daily, 
and  of  being  instructed  with  pupils  of  the  same  standing  with  themselves. 
Prevbus  to  this  movement,  in  1835,  the  Educational  Society  of  Glasgow 
had  been  formed,  among  other  purposes,  "  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
juvenile  schools."  In  1842,  both  of  these  institutions  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  that  year,  made  a  grant  of 
$50,000  toward  providing  a  new  building  for  the  Normal  School  at 
Edinburgh,  and  completing  a  building  already  commenced  for  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Glasgow.  The  two  buildings  cost  about  $130,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  superintendent  to  visit  the 
sehools  aided  by  the  education  committee,  and  voted  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  new  schools  in  connection  with  destitute 
parishes. 

In  1841,  William  Watson,  Sheriff-substitute  of  Aberdeenshire,  com- 
menced a  system  of  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen,  which  embraced 
within  its  comprehensive  grasp,  all  classes  of  idle,  vagrant  children,  and 
in  its  beneficent  operation,  cleansed  in  two  years  a  large  town  and  county 
of  juvenile  criminals  and  beggars.  Out  of  this  experiment  has  grown 
the  system  of  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  which  are  now  ibund  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Irelemd. 

The  permanent  support  of  public,  and  in  some  cases,  free  schools,  is 
provided  for  in  certain  localities  by  the  income  of  funds  led  by  will  or  do- 
natbn  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  income 
of  these  funds  amounte  to  near  $100,000. 

There  are  a  number  of  local  societies,  such  as  that  for  '^  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,"  founded  in  1701,  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  that  of 
Inverness,  Ayrshire,  d^c,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  destitute 
parishes  with  schools,  and  of  aiding  those  already  established.  The  sums 
annually  appropriated  by  the  societies,  amount  to  about  $75,000. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Sootliuid,  together, 
i^ppropriate,  out  of  permanent  funds  and  contributions  collected  in  the 
ehorches  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  $50,00p  in  aid  of  schools  in  destitute 
parishes,  and  in  educating  teachers  for  the  parochial  schools  generally. 

In  1836,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  private 
•obscriptions  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  establishment  of 
Model  Schools. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  the  extension  of  the  system  of  pero- 
chial  schools  has  not  kept  up  with  the  growth  of  the  popuIaUon,  eqM- 
cially  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  quality  of  the  education  given 
has  not  met  the  demands  of  educated  and  wealthy  families. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  hktory  of  parochial  i 
Scotland,  wherever  they  were  adequately  maintained,  was  Hh 
ance  in  them  of  children  from  fiunilies  widely  separated  in  out 
cumstances — ^the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  laborer  with  his  hands 
laborer  with  his  bead.  The  presence  of  the  children  of  the  be 
cated  and  wealthier  classes  gave  importance  to  the  school  in  the  e 
of  the  poor,  and  raised  the  whole  tone  and  standard  of  manners  a 
iectual  culture  within  the  school  and  village.  It  created,  too,  a 
union  in  society,  which  is  thus  beautifully  noticed  by  Lord  Br 
(then  Henry  Brougham,)  in  some  remarks  at  a  public  dinner 
burgh,  in  1825. 

"  A  public  scbool,  Uke  the  Old  High  School  of  EdinbuiKh,  is  invslnab 
what  IS  it  80 1  It  is  because  men  of  the  highest  aod  lowest  rank  i 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  together.  The  oldest  friend  I  ha 
world,  your  worthy  Vice  President,  and  myself,  were  at  the  High  I 
Edinburgh  together,  aod  in  the  same  class  alon^  with  others,  who  sti 
our  friendship,  and  some  of  them  in  a  rank  of  lile  still  higher  than  his 
them  was  a  nobleman,  who  is  now  in  the  House  of  Peers;  and  som 
were  sons  of  shopkeepers  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  Cowgate  of  Edi 
shops  of  the  most  mfenor  descnptioo — and  one  or  two  of  them  vere  tl 
menial  servants  in  the  town.  There  they  were,  sitting  side  b^  side,  g 
taking  places  from  each  other,  without  tne  slightest  impression  on  tl; 
mv  noble  friends  of  any  superiority  on  their  parts  to  the  other  bojrs,  or ; 
of  inferioritv  on  the  part  of  the  other  bop  to  them;  and  this  is  mv  r 
preferring  toe  Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh  to  other,  and  what 
termed  more  patrician  schools,  however  well  regulated  or  conducted/ 

Another  distinguished  pupil  of  this  school  remarks:  "  Several 
stances  distinguished  the  High  School  beyond  any  other  which  I  a 
(or  instance,  variety  of  lunks ;  for  I  used  to  sit  between  a  yoi 
ducal  family  and  the  son  of  a  poor  cobler.''  This  fact  will  die 
good  public  schools  of  a  superior  grade,  provided  they  are  chee 
where.  The  High  School,  like  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland 
ally  is  not  a  free  school,  but  the  quarterly  charge  (or  tuition  is 
compared  with  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  private  institutioi 
same  grade.  The  fees  payable  in  advance  are  £1.  Is.  per  quarts 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  liberal  e< 
suitable  to  boys,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  connection  with  this  mention  of  the  High  School  of  Edinbu 
will  introduce  a  few  historical  facts,  which  point  back  to  a  ve 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotlai 
funds  out  of  which  the  edifice  now  occupied  by  the  higli.  school  w 
and  which  was  completed  in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  X34,199,  were 
in  part,  from  endowments  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
by  David  I.,  in  1236,  with  which  this  school  was  connected  as  < 
1500.  The  school  came  into  the  management,  of  the  magisir 
Edinburgh  in  1566.  Prior  to  that,  a  grammar  school  had  existe 
Cannongate,  under  the  charge  of  the  friars  of  the  same  monaster] 
the  memorie  of  sian,"  as  is  stated  in  a  memorial  to  the  privy  eo 
1580.  In  the  year  1173,  Perth  and  Stirling  had  their  school,  o 
the  monks  of  Dumfemline  were  direelora.    Authentie  ncorda  ii 
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im  to  ■imilar  inttitatiorui  in  the  towns  of  Aberdeen  and  Ayr.  Tbe  lelioolf 
ki  the  coonty  of  Roxburgh  were  under  the  eare  of  the  monks  of  Kelio 
M  early  as  1341 ;  thoee  of  St  Andrew,  in  1233;  and  those  of  Montrose,  in 
1329. 

The  sDccess  of  the  school  system  of  Scotland  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
Mng  erected  on  a  permanent  and  conspicuous  foundation,  and  to  that 
particular  constitution  which  made  the  situation  of  the  teacher  desirable 
lo  young  men  of  education,  for  its  competent  salary,  permanence,  and  so- 
cial consideration.  Of  the  three  modes  of  providing  for  popular  instruc- 
lion, — that  in  which  the  scholars  pay  every  thing,  and  the  public  nothing ; 
(hat  in  which  the  public  pay  every  thing  by  a  tax  on  property,  or  by 
avails  of  permanent  funds,  and  the  scholars  nothing ;  and  that  in  which 
the  burden  is  shared  by  both, — the  latter  was  adopted  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  Scotch  schools.  The  existence  of  the  school  was  not  led  to  chance 
or  charity,  but  was  permanently  fixed  by  law  on  every  parish.  The 
■chool  edifice  and  the  residence  of  the  teacher  were  to  be  provided  for  by 
public  assessment,  as  much  as  tbe  church,  or  the  public  road,  or  bridge. 
The  salary  of  the  teachers  was  so  far  fixed  by  law,  that  it  oould  not  sink 
below  the  means  of  a  respectable  maintenance  according  to  the  standard 
«f  living  in  a  majority  of  the  country  parishes. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  valuable  '^  Connderatiom  on  ike  Sytiem  <^  Paro- 
ehial  Schoi^  in  SeotUmd^^^  thus  notices  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system: 

'<  The  universality  of  the  habit  of  education  in  our  Lowland  parishes,  is  cer 
tahily  a  very  striking  fact ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  mere  lowness  of  the  price 
forms  the  whole  explanation  of  it.  There  is  more  than  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  in  the  very  circumsiance  of  a  marked  and  separate  edifice,  standing  vis- 
ibly out  to  the  eye  of  the  people,  with  its  familiar  and  ofl-repeated  designation. 
There  U  also  much  in  the  constant  residence  of  a  teacher,  moving  through  tbe 
people  of  his  locality,  and  of  recognized  office  and  distinction  amongst  tbea. 
And  perhaps  there  is  most  of  all  in  the  tie  which  binds  the  localitv  itself  to  the 
parochial  seminary,  that  has  lon^  stood  as  the  place  of  repair,  for  the  successive 
young  belonging  to  the  parish ;  tor  it  is  thus  tnat  one  family  borrows  its  prac- 
tice from  another^and  the  example  spreads  from  house  to  house,  till  it  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  astrigned  neighborhood — and  the  act  of  sending  their  children 
to  the  school,  passes  at  length  into  one  of  the  tacit,  but  well-xraderstood  propri- 
eties of  the  vicinage—and  new  families  just  fall,  as  if  by  infection,  into  the  habit 
of  the  old  ones — so  as,  in  fact,  to  give  a  kind  of  firm,  mechanical  certainty  to 
the  operation  of  a  habit,  from  which  it  were  violence  and  singularity  to  depart, 
and  in  virtue  of  which,  education  has  acquired  a  universality  in  Scotland, 
■which  is  unknown  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world.'* 

The  best  minds  of  Scotland  are  at  this  time  directed  to  a  re-eonstnio- 
tiOD  of  the  system  of  parochial  schools,  or  to  such  an  extenskm  of  its  baiio- 
its,  as  will  reach  at  once,  the  wants  of  the  large  towns,  and  of  the  sparsdy 
populated  parishes.  Among  the  plans  set  forth,  we  have  seen  nolhiiv 
more  complete  than  the  following,  which  is  signed  by  tome  of  the  maH 
distinguished  names  in  Scotland. 

**  The  subscribers  of  this  document,  believing  that  the  state  of  ScotUoid  wid 
4ie  general  feelhig  of  its  inhabitanu  jnstiff  and  demand  the  lerislatlfv  eRM^ 
Hehment  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  national  edneaiioo,  have  determined  iM 
an  effort  shall  be  made  to  unite  the  friends  of  this  great  cause  on  principles  it 
*anee  so  general  and  to  definite  as  to  form  a  basis  £r  prtctieal  legtsltilCB;  «m 
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vith  this  view,  they  adopt  the  following  resolutions,  and  recommend  them  to  tke 
consideration  of  the  coontry  : — 

1.  That  while  it  might  he  difficolt  to  describe,  with  a  near  approach  to  stm- 
^  tistical  precision,  the  exact  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  moment  in  regard  to 

education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  people,  we  have  greatly  sunk  from 
our  former  elevated  position  among  educated  nations,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  yoath  are  left  without  education,  to  grow  up  in  an  ignorance  misera- 
ble to  themselves  and  dangerous  to  society ;  that  this  state  of  matters  is  the 
more  melancholy,  as  this  educational  destitution  is  found  chiefly  among  the 
masses  of  our  crowded  cities,  in  our  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  and 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  the  people  are  not  likely  spon- 
taneously to  provide  instruction  for  themselves ;  that  the  quality  of  educatioo, 
even  where  it  does  exist,  is  oden  as  defective  as  its  quantity ;  and  that  this  is  a 
state  of  things  requiring  an  immediate  remedy. 

2.  That  the  subscribers  hold  it  to  be  of  vital  and  primary  importance  that 
sound  religious  instruction  be  communicated  to  all  the  youth  oi  the  land  by 
teachers  duly  qualified;  and  they  express  this  conviction  in  the  ftill  belief  that 
there  will  never  be  any  enlargement  of  education  in  Scotland,  on  a  popular  axid 
national  basis,  which  will  not  carry  with  it  an  extended  distribution  oi  religions 
instruction;  while,  from  the  strong  religious  views  entertained  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  the  subscribers  can  see  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  only  an 
enlargement  of  the  desire  and  of  the  capacity  to  communicate  a  full  religions 
education  to  the  generation  whose  parents  have  participated  in  this  advantage. 

3.  That  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  country,  and  are  defective  and  objectionable  inconsequence 
of  the  smallness  of  the  class  invested  with  the  patronage,  the  limited  portion  of 
the  community  from  which  the  teachers  are  selected,  the  general  inadequacy 
of  their  remuneration,  and  the  system  of  management  applicable  to  the  schools, 
inferring  as  it  does  the  exclusive  control  of  church  courts;  that  a  general  sys- 
tem of  national  education,  on  a  sound  and  popular  basis,  and  capable  of  com- 
municating instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  is  urgently  called  ibr; 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  to  include  in  any  such  scheme,* npt  only  all 
the  parish  schools,  but  also  all  existing  schools,  wherever  they  are  required  by 
the  necessities  of  the  population,  whose  supporters  may  be  desirous  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages. 

4.  That  the  teachers  appointed  under  the  system  contemplated  by  the  subscri- 
bers should  not  be  requin^d  by  law  to  subscribe  any  religious  test ;  that  Normal 
Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  established ;  that,  under  a  general 
arrangement  for  the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  schoolmasters,  the  pos- 
session of  a  license  of  certificate  of  qualification  should  be  necessary  to  entitle 
a  teacher  to  become  a  candidate  for  any  school  under  the  national  system;  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  adequate  remuneration  of  all  teachers 
who  may  be  so  appointed. 

5.  That  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  communicating  religious  instruction  to 
children  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subscribers,  been  committed  by  God  to  tbdr 
parents,  and  through  tnem  to  such  teachers  as  they  may  choose  to  intrust  widi 
that  duty;  that  in  the  numerous  schools  throughout  Scotland,  which  have  been 
founded  and  supported  by  private  contribution,  the  religious  element  has  al- 
ways held  a  prominent  place ;  and  that,  were  the  power  of  selecting  the  mastery 
fixing  the  branches  to  oe  taught,  and  managing  the  schools,  at  present  vesica 
by  law  in  the  Heritors  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  be  transferred  to  the  heads  of  families  under  a  national  system  of 
education,  the  subscribers  would  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  aflbraing  not 
only  a  basis  of  union  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  a  fu 
better  security  than  any  that  at  present  exists  Dotn  for  a  good  secular  and  a 
good  Christian  education. 

6.  That  in  regard  to  a  legislative  measure,  the  sabecribers  are  of  opinkm, 
with  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  *  there  is  no  other  method  or  extri- 
eation,'  from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  question  of  education  in  connectioa 
with  religion  is  encompassed  in  this  country,  than  the  plan  suggested  by  hfttk 
as  the  only  practicable  one,~name1y,  *  That  in  any  public  measure  for  helptag 
on  the  education  of  the  people,  government  [should]  abstain  from  introductBf 
die  element  of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme,  and  this,  not  b^e^tP* 
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they  held  the  matter  to  be  insignificant — the  contraiy  might  be  stronglj  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble  (if  their  act— but  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  present  d(- 
Tided  state  of  the  Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cognizance  of,  just  be- 
eause  they  would  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid — 
learing  this  matter  entire  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with  the  erection  and 
management  of  the  schools  which  they  had  been  called  upon  to  assist.  A 
grant  by  the  State  upon  this  footing  might  be  regarded  as  being  appropriately 
and  exclusively  the  expression  of  their  value  for  a  good  secular  education.' 

7.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Scotland  generally 
in  a  national  system  of  education,  as  well  as  to  secure  its  efficiencv,  the  following 
should  be  its  main  features: — 1st,  That  Local  Boards  should  be  established, 
the  members  to  be  appointed  by  popular  election,  on  the  principle  of  giving  the 
franchise  to  all  male  heads  of  families  being  householders;  and  with  these 
Boards  should  lie  the  selection  of  masters,  the  general  management  of  the 
schools,  and  the  right,  without  undue  interference  with  the  master,  to  direct  the 
branches  of  education  to  be  taught.  2d,  That  there  should  be  a  general  su- 
perintending authority,  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the  public  confidence,  and 
to  be  responsible  to  the  country  through  Parliament,  which,  without  supersed- 
ing the  Local  Boards,  should  see  that  their  duties  are  not  neglected — prevent 
abuses  from  being  perpetrated  through  carelessness  or  design — check  extrava- 
gant expenditure — ^protect  the  interests  of  all  parties— collect  and  preserve  the 
general  statistics  or  education — and  difiuse  throughout  the  country,  by  commu- 
nication with  the  local  boards,  such  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  such  enlightened  views,  as  their  authoritative  position,  and  their  commana 
of  aid  from  the  highest  intellects  in  the  country,  may  enable  them  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Were  such  a  system  adopted,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  either  for  the  legislature  or  any  central  authority  to  dictate 
or  control  the  education  to  be  imparted  in  the  National  Schools,  or  to  prescribe 
any  subject  to  be  taught,  or  book  to  be  used ;  and  should  a  measure  founded  on 
these  suggestions  become  law,  not  only  would  the  subscribers  feel  it  to  be  their 
doty,  but  they  confidently  believe  the  ministers  and  religious  communities  in 
the  various  localities  would  see  it  to  be  theirs,  to  use  all  their  influence  in  pro- 
moting such  arrangements  as,  in  the  working  of  the  plan,  would  effectually  se- 
care  a  sound  religious  education  to  the  children  attending  the  schools." 

In  September,  1847,  on  the  invitation  of  an  educational  aaaociation  of 
Glasgow,  a  large  meeting  of  teachers  from  various  parts  of  Scotland  was 
convened  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  "the  Educational  Insti- 
tnte  of  Scotland"  was  formed.  The  following  is  the  preamble  of  tho 
eoDstitution : 

"As  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  of  much 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  as  it  requires  for  its  right  dis- 
charge, a  considerable  amount  of  professional  acquirements  and  skill ;  and  as 
there  is  no  organized  body  in  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  and  cer- 
tify the  qualifications  of  tno.<«e  intending  to  enter  upon  this  office,  and  whose  at- 
testation shall  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  individual,  and  guarantee 
to  his  employers;  it  is  expedient  that  the  teachers  of  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  other  liberal  professions,  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  supplring 
this  defect  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  countrv,  and  thereby  of  in- 
creasing their  efficiency,  improving  their  condition,  and  raising  the  standard  of 
education  in  general." 

Among  the  modes  of  advancing  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  are  tpeet- 
fled  ^the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education  by  means  of  publip  lectures,  and  the  institution  of  librariee." 
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The  Normal  School  at  Edinburgh  origiuated  iu  1826,  when  the  Educa- 
tion  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
placed  a  few  teachers  appointed  to  their  schools  in  the  Highlands,  at  one 
of  their  best  conducted  schools  in  Edinburgh,  for  a  short  course  of  prepar- 
atory training.  In  1838,  the  Sessional  School  of  Tron  Parish,  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  Committee,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  this  plan  with  moi^ 
convenience  and  effect.  It  was  the  best  model  elementary  school  in  Scot- 
land, and  it  was  used,  as  much  as  possible,  to  all  the  intents  of  a  normal 
£:eminary  for  teachers,  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly  Commitlee.  down 
to  the  year  1845,  when  the  new  building  in  Castle  Place,  built  expressly 
for  a  Normal  School,  was  occupied  for  the  same  purpose,  with  a  model 
school  constituted  of  children  from  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  Institution  had  been  established  in  Glasgow, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stow,  and  an  association,  called  the 
Glasgow  Education  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  "  training  *'  a  class  of  teacb- 
ers  who  should  be  qualified  to  afford  to  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor 
in  that  city,  much  of  that  moral  education  which  was  wanting  to  them  at 
home.  The  attempt  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  tlie  accommodation  of 
the  Normal  and  Model  schools,  embarrassed  the  Society,  and  about  the 
year  1840,  the  institution  was  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly** 
Committee;  and  iu  that  year  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
made  a  grant  of  10,000/.  to  the  same  Committee,  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete tlic  building  at  Glasgow,  and  erect  a  new  edifice  at  Edinburgh,  oa 
condition  that  5.000/.  should  bo  raised  for  the  latter  purpose  by  the  Geiie^ 
ral  Assembly. 

The  circumstances  out  of  which  these  institutions  arose,  are  thus  noticed 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland,  from 
whose  Report  for  1847,  the  following  account  is  compiled: 

1.  It  was  »een  that  a  considerable  part  r>r  the  lower  population,  whether  because 
schools  were  wanting,  or  ill  conducted,  or  ill  attended,  had  received  httlc  or  no  ed- 
ucation ;  and  it  was  ludged  that,  if  more  attention  were  bestowed  upon  tlie  prepa* 
ration  of  teachers,  an  improvement  in  this  respect  would  take  place,  not  merely  from 
the  abler  tuition  so  provided,  but  from  that  better  inclination  to  be  instructed,  which 
follows  in  general  the  appearance  of  intelligent  and  zealous  masters.  It  was  so]^ 
posed,  also,  that  such  a  preparation  of  the  teachers,  at  once  more  liberal  and  mote 
specially  directed  to  their  profession,  would  help  to  the  attainment  of  their  proper 
place  in  the  community,  and  so  benefit  the  education  of  the  countiy ;  for  if  the  in- 
creased resort  to  schools  should  do  little  for  tlieir  advantage  in  respect  of  inoooie^ 
some  advantage  of  the  kind  would  be  the  more  apt,  with  every  addition  to  t^M^ 
merits,  to  arise  from  other  quarters ;  if  not,  the  benefit  would  remain,  of  their  Mf 
sessing  as  much  iotelligenoe  as  would  itself  prove  a  source  of  enjoyment  hx^A^te 
spectability.  ^ 
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2.  In  the  next  place  the  population  had  so  far  outgrown  the  means  of  educatioo 
provided  by  law,  tliiit  the  unendowed  schooU  were  more  than  three  times  the  uum- 
per  of  the  endowed,  wliile  their  roaateri  were  generally  inferior  to  thoiu;  of  the 
latter  class,  and  often  so  unequal  to  the  duty  they  Imd  undertaken,  as  to  su*^e?tt 
Ibrcibly  the  need  of  their  bein;^  somehow  enaoled  to  come  to  it  with  more  of  the 
requisite  quulificjition.  And  this  appeared  the  moro  needful,  as  tlie  non  panH:lual 
teacliers  were  not  subject  to  the  same  legal  test  of  qualification  as  those  of  tlie  es- 
tablished («ch(M)ls,  wliile  the  want  of  such  a  test  in  their  case  might  be,  in  some 
measure,  supplied  by  a  system  of  preliminary  tniining. 

8.  Tlie  opjK)rtuiiities  of  employment  opened  up  by  the  extension  of  commerce, 
maimfiicturcs  mining,  and  other  kinJi  of  hidu^^try,  had  indirectly  tended  to  lower 
«till  more  tlie  qualiticiition  of  tho'^e  who  were  left  to  pursue  the  business  of  teaching. 

4.  Another  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  national  indastry  in  these  departmeuU» 
vas  tx)  withdraw  from  scIuxjI  a  great  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  labonng 
dasses  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  it  was  plum  that  the  shorter  tlie  period  of  cduca- 
tkio,  so  much  the  more  need  ihixt  the  musters  should  be  competent  to  employ  it  to 
good  account 

6.  It  was  observed  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  occupations  connected  with 
some  of  the  branches  of  industry  now  mentioned,  to  impair  the  character  of  do- 
iBostic education  among  the  lab  iring classes;  and  the  remedy  was  looked  for  in  the 
Hohfiol.  The  school  c;ime,  on  this  account,  to  he  considered,  ratlier  more  tlian  it  had 
been,  as  a  place  not  merely  of  instruction,  but  of  general  educjitioii — as  appropri- 
ating, in  fact,  somewliat  more  of  the  office  of  the  piu'ent  It  followed  that  the 
geneml  character  and  manners  of  tlie  masters  beciune  to  the  promoters  of  sdiools 
a  matter  of  still  greater  interest  than  before  ;  and  the  same  C(»uld  be.  at  once,  dis- 
covered and  funned,  or  in  some  ilegreo  intluenced,  in  tlie  Normal  Scht>oL 

6.  There  was  another  and  more  special  reas4>n  for  the  establishment  of  schot^ 
ftf  tliis  sort,  ui  the  improvements  which  had  been  recently  introduced  upon  the 
methods  of  elementary  instruction,  and  this  chiefly  in  the  Sessional  Sc1kk>1.  Market 
Phice.  Eklinburgh.  Tt>  establish  a  nornml  .'seminary  might  well  be  considered  as 
the  readiest mtfde  of  ditfusing  a  knowledge  of  sucli  improvements;  and  according- 
ly the  Sessittnal  Sch(M)l  now  mentioned  w;us  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  in  Scutr 
uuid,  which  came  to  be  employed  for  normal  purposes. 

7.  It  became  more  commonly  known  than  before,  that  institutions  of  the  kind  had 
been  tned  in  Prussia.  Germany, and  Fr;uice,  and  with  results  tliat  miglit  well  ti>ropt 
the  experiment  elsewhere. 

These  circumstances  sugi^^ested  the  formation  of  a  seminary  for  tho  preparatioo 
of  teachers,  in  tlie  hope  of  thereby  amending  much  of  what  was  seen  to  be  amiss 
in  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  and  accordingly  the  education 
•ought  aid  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  10,- 
OOck  fur  building  purposes,  and  1,000/.  annually,  towards  the  current  expenses  of 
the  two  institutioiL-t, — the  sums  to  be  divided  equally  between  them,  and  the  Uene* 
§1  Assembly  obUgating  itself  to  appropriate  alike  sum  to  tlie  same  objects. 

Each  seminary  is  superintended  by  a  Sub-committee  of  the  General  As- 
■embly's  Education  Committee,  who  appoint  the  masters,  regulate  the 
oxpeuditures,  the  rate  of  school-feos,  the  terms  of  admission,  and  other 
matters. 

Each  seminary  has  a  fund  applicable  to  its  uses  of  1,000/.  besides  a 
tidTBnuo  fh)m  school  fees,  amounting  to  about  250/.  more.  Both  are  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  to  students  who  do  not 
reside,  as  to  those  who  do  reside  in  the  institution.  About  one-half  of  tho 
•tudents  are  admitted  free,  (their  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  are  paid 
«iit  of  the  permanent  resources  of  the  Committee) — one  quarter  rtfidt 
in  the  institution  at  their  own  expense,  and  one  quarter  reside  out  of  the 
institution  and  pay  their  own  board,  and  an  admission  fee  of  ono  guinea. 
The  average  number  in  attendanoo  is  fifty. 

Tlie  board  of  instmction  consists  of  a  Rector,  a  ftrat,  second  and  third 
master,  who  give  their  timo  wholly  to  their  respective  seroinariee,  and 
tiiree  other  masters  who  teach  only  for  certain  hours  in  each  day. 
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The  opportuniiioA  of  instruction  in  the  art«  of  teaching  and  of  school 
'managemont,  wliich  form  the  distinguiflhing  object  of  these  schools,  have 
been  provided  in  three  different  ways — by  practice,  by  example,  and  by 
lecture.  The  students  are  appointed  to  teach,  and  to  observe  the  teaching 
of  the  masters  In  the  model  or  practising  fchools,  which  are  constituent 
parts  of  the  seminaries,  and  which,  tliough  intended  at  the  same  time  for 
the  ^^  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,"  must  be  regarded  mainly  as 
subservient  to  the  normal  office  of  the  institutions  witli  which  they  are 
connected. 

The  attendance  at  each  school  amounts  to  about  550. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  practising  schools  are  not  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  common  in  other  schools  of  the  better  class.  Normal 
schools  may  be  expected  to  teach  something  of  the  nature  of  all  method* 
of  any  recognised  value;  but  their  |>ractising  dc|)arlmcnts  must  beeon* 
ducted  on  some  single,  congruous  system.  The  simultaneous  method, 
accordingly,  is  practised  in  both  schools,  but  with  that  care  to  ascertain 
the  imprcHHion  mode  upon  the  minds  of  individuals,  vinthout  which  that 
mode  is  incomplete.  The  monitorial  plan  is  not  employed  in  cither  school, 
simply  because  the  aid  it  furnishes  is  not  there  needed  ;  but  a  semblance 
of  it  is  presented  in  the  teaching  of  the  students.  The  Glasgow  school  haa 
atill  some  features  of  the  s)'Btem  on  which  it  was  originally  conducted—- 
the  gallery  exerciffcs,  among  which  is  the  admirably  conducted  Bible 
lesson,  frequent  singing,  much  precision  in  the  movements  of  the  classes, 
regulated  gymnastica,  a  style  of  interrogation  that  supplies  great  part  of 
the  answer,  and  that  negation  of  all  distinctions  by  means  of  places  or 
reward,  which  has  been  iwticed  as  marking  with  less  questionable 
propriety,  the  order  of  tlie  students  when  classed  togetlier  for  their  separate 
instruction. 

In  tlte  ICdijiburgh  school,  each  student  is  occupied  in  instructing  a  section 
of  the  pupils  two  hours  daily.  One  section  of  tlie  children  is  placed  under 
charge  of  two  students,  who  teach  that  section  alternately  for  the  sjiace  of 
fourteen  days.  Another  section  in  a  different  stage  of  progress  t^en 
succeeds,  and  remains  under  tlie  same  charge  for  the  same  length  of  time ; 
and  so  on,  till,  in  Uie  course  of  two  months,  an  occasion  of  teaching  has 
been  given  to  each,  in  ail  the  branches  and  in  every  stage  of  progress. 
Meantime,  their  manner  of  coiMiucting  their  respective  sections  is  observed 
either  by  the  rector,  who  is  present  in  the  practising  school  for  this 
purix)se  one  tiour  and  a  half  daily  on  an  average,  or  by  one  or  otlier  of  tlie 
masters,  wlio  employ  two  hours  daily  in  like  manner, — each  master, 
however,  confining  himself  to  a  distinct  section  of  the  school.  The 
students  are  thus  under  direct  obscr^'ation,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  are  employed  in  teaching ;  and  afterwards,  in  their  pri\'ate  class 
they  receive  the  remarks  whicli  the  rector  and  the  masters  may  have  made 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  severally  appeared  to  have  performed  their 
tasks. 

They  are,  next,  allowed  to  see  the  masters  teach  daily,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  amounting  on  an  average  to  one  hour  and  a  half.  On  these 
occasions,  all  the  students  are  present  at  the  same  time,  and  all  the 
branches  are  taught  in  rotation,  upon  the  days  specified  in  Uie  Time-table 
appended.  They  are  required  to  mark  closely  ever)'thing  in  tlie  masters' 
mode  of  conaucting  the  different  lessons,  and  to  note  down  their  remarin 
for  their  own  benefit  afterwards.  The  notes  are  subsequently  examined : 
und  it  is  soon  perceived,  in  the  character  of  their  own  succeeding  pracUee, 
how  far  they  had  profited  from  the  example  of  the  masters. 

Lastly,  they  have  all,  both  male  and  female,  an  opportunity  of  %JldMi^* 
ing  a  weekly  leoiuro  delivered  by  the  reetor  npoo  the  theory  %t^  fj%  d 
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laaohin(g,  the  design  of  which  is  described  as  being  "  to  countermet  ibo  tan- 
doncy  of  the  practical  engagements  of  the  elementary  school  to  degenerate 
into  mere  routine  and  a  copy  of  the  superintending  master."  The  ooone 
eonsists  of  twenty  lectures,  occupied  with  the  yarioua  topics  set  forth  in 
tiie  appended  Syllabus. 

If  the  object  of  the  common  school  be  not  merely  to  instruct,  but  to 
educate;  not  merely  to  inform  the  understanding,  but  to  cultivate  tte 
entire  character,  the  object  of  the  normal  school  is  assuredly  no  less  com- 
prehensive. The  Rchoolmaster,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  is  a  moral 
teacher,  and  must  be  prepared  expressly  for  that  delicate  and  difficult 
office.  The  normal  schools  accordingly  provide  for  communicating  this 
qualification. 

Each  hour  in  the  day,  from  6  a.  m.  to  half-past  10  p.  m.,  has  its  allotted 
occupation,  fixed  by  rules  which  are  unvarying,  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
perceived,  invariably  observed.  Half  an  hour  is  set  apart  in  the  nioming 
for  devotional  exercises,  and  half  an  hour  for  the  same  in  the  evening. 
On  Sabbath  one  hour  and  a  half  is  employed,  under  the  rector,  in  exercises 
upon  Bible  history  and  Christian  doctrine  :  public  worship  is  attended  in 
one  or  other  of  the  churches  of  the  city;  and  in  the  evening,  written 
abstracts  of  the  discourses  heard  during  the  day  are  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  rector's  inspection.  These  arrangements  mark  a  due 
•olicitude  for  the  moral  well-being  of  the  students,  and  a  sense  of  its 
essential  connection  with  the  professional  qualification  of  a  school-master. 

At  the  same  time,  the  general  culture  of  the  students  at  the  Normal 
echool  almost  necessarily  receives  a  bent  to  their  future  calling— and  this 
from  the  proper  influences  of  the  place,  in  particular  from  the  fellowship 
of  so  many  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  brought  together  after  a  common 
trial,  looking  forward  to  the  same  pursuit,  and  entertaining  the  same 
hopes,  anxieties,  and  ambitions.  A  society  so  formed  begets  a  bias  to  the 
professed  object  so  decided,  that  there  is  less  hazard  than  might  have  been 
expected  of  the  superior  instruction  of  a  normal  school  tempting  to  aspire 
beyond  the  schoolmaster's  calling. 

The  following  is  the  plan  on  which  both  schools  are  now  conducted : 

The  Directors  have  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  if  thev  do  not  need  to  afford  more  than  n  limited  elementary  education, 
behove  to  afford  tbe  same  by  masters  as  competent  within  their  ninge  as  any 
masters  intrusted  with  a  more  extended  charge ;  nay,  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
tbe  manngcinent  of  such  Rchools,  from  the  uiort  and  broken  attendance  of  the 
popiLs  tlut  require  in  tlie  teachers  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  ability  and 
devotion  to  their  duty.  They  have  considered,  further,  that  a  more  advanced  educa- 
tkn  is  nought  at  many  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  are  not  qualified,  and  have 
had  no  means  of  being  qualified,  to  supply  it  For  these  reasuos  they  have  pro- 
posed— 

1.  That  x.vfo  distinot  cluse*  of  teachers  shall  be  educated  at  the  noimal  aeminariea — one  for 
akmentarj  schooU,  the  other  for  thoee  of  a  higher  ormixed  kind,  inch  aa  the  parochial  achoola. 

The  examinations  for  admission  are  now  conducted  by  those  who,  from  their 
oflfoe,  may  be  fairly  presumed  competent ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  disinterested  in 
tbe  absence  of  all  relation  to  the  candidates.  But  the  case  is  somewluit  altered 
when  the  student  appears  for  a  final  examination ;  lor  then,  though  the  compe- 
tency may  be  still  tne  same,  he  has  been  the  pupil  of  those  who  are  now  to  joag« 
of  his  proficiency — in  other  words,  of  the  success  with  which  his  studies  have  been 
eonducted,  and,  bv  inference,  of  tbe  skill  with  which  these  stvdies  have  bees 
directed    The  following  rule  has,  therefore,  been  Uud  down  :— 


9.  Tha.t  the  ftnt  exaioiBation  shall  be  oondneted  by  the  General  Assembly**  Coonaitte* 
tbe  rector*  and  majitars  ;  the  final  examination  by  the  same  parties  aaaisted  by  a  piafeaaor  m  tka 
thkivarsity  and  by  a  master  ia  the  High  Bdtool  of  EdLinbarfh  or  Gia^fow. 

•    II  is  further  prqweed  to  extend  the  range  of  study^atthe  instiintiaii  for  tlie 
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taaehen  of  both  classes,  and,  above  all,  to  impart  to  them  a  fiiller  and  more  esad 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which,  from  the  bcs^uming,  they  had  been  partiaUy 
acquainted.  In  this,  the  Directors  have  proceeded  upon  these  views — that  if  A 
teacher  8  knowledge  should  considerably  exceed  what  he  is  called  on  to  impart^ 
there  is  no  prejudice,  but  the  reverse,  to  his  ability  for  teachii^, — ^tbose  who  nave 
been  educated  in  higher  things  being  commonly  found  to  excel  in  the  lower  paths 
of  in:<truction ;  that  the  estimation  and  authority  of  a  teacher  always  rise  withhif 
attainments:  that  a  general  intelligence  beyund  the  limit  referred  to  bean 
directly  upon  that  part  of  the  work  of  education  which  is  distinguished  from  mere 
instruction  ;  that  the  more  promising  youth  have  the  better  chance  of  being  brought 
forward  under  such  a  master :  and,  moreover,  that  to  the  master  himself  the  poe- 
Ho^^sion  of  a  fund  of  liberal  knowledge  is  hkely  to  prove  a  source  at  once  of  comfort 
and  of  energy.     For  Uiese  reasons, — 

3.  The  Rtudents,  befora  leaving  the  ioetitution,  are  to  prove  a  qnalification  of  defined  extent  ia 

I  lie  branches  under  noted  : 

FiasT  Class. — 1,  English  reading  ;  2,  xoriiing  ;  8,  English  grammar,— ^Xemeth 
tary  manual,  and  an  enlarged  course  {e.  g.  Latham's),  with  etymology ;  4,  Enplith 
catnponition — abstracts  and  original  essays ;  6,  arithmetic — theory  and  practice,  % 
full  course,  with  mental  aridimetic,  book-keeping;  6,  deinentary  geography^ 
followed  by  a  course  of  physical  geography  and  use  of  globes ;  7,  general  hittof^ 
with  at  le:ist  one  portion  of  particular  history  (  e.  g.  that  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
))eriod  of  tlie  Reformation)  :  8,  natural  history ;  9,  singing  ;  10,  linear  dramng; 
11,  pedagogy;  12,  religious  knowledge — {a)  Bible  doctrine  (Confession  of  Faitfa 
and  Shorter  Catechism);  (6)  Bible  aiialyi>is  (examination  of  a  given  portion  of  the 
text ;)  (c)  history  of  the  01(1  and  New  Testaments,  followed  by  (a)  outlines  of 
ecclcsiiistical  history  and  tlie  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 

Second  Class. — All  tlie  branches  of  the  preceding  class,  with  13,  Latin — ^Livy, 
Virgil,  Terence,  themes,  Englisli  rendered  into  Latin,  Roman  antiquities,  syno- 
tiymes,  &c. ;  14,  Oreek — Analectu  Minora,  Greek  Testament,  two  books  of  the 
Auzibosis,  two  books  of  Homer ;  15,  mathematics — a  full  course  of  EucUd,  practical 
trigonoiuetrv,  monsiu^tion  of  suHaces  and  solids,  land-surveying,  algebra  to  cubio 
equation^),  elements  of  mechanics. 

The  Directors  are  well  aware  that  tlii=«  course  of  study  is  not  to  be  completed  ia 
a  short  time ;  and  moreover,  that  the  number  of  the  teachers  sent  forth  mnfet 
diminish,  as  the  term  of  their  attendance  is  extended.  Nevertheless,  they  prefer 
'A  distinction  for  the  seminaries  rather  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  few  to  that 
extent,  than  in  the  8lighte!<t  preparation  of  many  ;  and  consider  tliat  they  thus 
afford  to  the  normal  system  a  better  chance  of  attaining  its  due  estimation  and 
success.  Tliey  do  not,  in  the  mean  time,  fix  the  utmost  length  of  the  attendance,/ 
hut  they  prescribe — 

4   That  the  least  period  of  attendance  for  students  of  both  cUmcs  ihall  be  eighteen  montha. 

At  the  same  time,  precautions  will  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  individuals 
favored  with  this  prolonged,  invaluable  opportunity  of  study  are  not  such  as  shall 
disappoiut  expectation  after^'ords. 

5.  At  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  periodical  admission  of  students,  the  rectors  shall  report 
to  the  directing  Committees  on  the  eenerat  conduct  of  the  students,  the  'pxofrrnM  thej  hare  made 
ami  th<>  capacity  they  hare  shown  during  thai  time.    The  report  to  be  engrossed  in  the  minntes 

of  the  iiiAtitution. 

These  n^Utions  apply  to  all  students  admitted  on  the  footing  of  ft-ee  man- 
tenance ;  and  to  tho.^e,  also,  who  are  not  so  favored,  but  who  are  willing  to  comply 
with  the  rule  fixing  the  least  period  of  attendance,  lliere  is,  however,  another 
class  of  persons  who  seek  admission,  consisting  of  those  who  could  not  venture  to 
compete  for  the  benefit  of  free  maintenance,  and  have  not  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing them^Milves  for  even  the  least  app>inted  term ;  of  those,  also,  who  can  aflbid 
but  little  time  from  otlier  charges  with  which  they  are  already  occupied ;  and  ol 
those  who,  liaving  completed  a  curriculum  of  literature  and  philosophy  at  tomt 
university,  require  oo  more  of  the  normal  institutions  than  what  they  affonl  of 
instruction  upon  the  arts  of  teaching  and  sdhool  managamtnt  It  is  theretet 
proposed — 
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C  To  admit  ctadenUat  their  own  expenM  at  any  time  without  examinatioD,  except  hy  tha 
Itator,  npon  evidence  of  resp<;ctable  oharactfir,  and  for  such  period  as  they  may  find  oonrenient  to 
ftaiUn :  anj!  to  afford  them  an  examination  at  any  time  upon  their  professing  the  quaiifkoatiaa 
Nqvirea  of  the  regular  students  at  the  termination  of  their  coarse. 

r 

It  has  been  further  arranged  that,  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  students  of 
mstering  the  required  qualification,  not  only  the  terra  of  the  attendance  shall  be 
prolonged,  but  that  more  time  tlian  hcretufure  shall  be  allowed  for  their  own 
study  and  inatructioa  Tliis  time  is  to  bo  taken  from  their  occupation  in  the 
practicing  schoob :  where  it  is  not  thought  necessary  tliey  should  be  employed  a© 
much  as  heretofore,  nor  quite  so  much  at  one  period  of  the  course  as  at  another. 
Accordingly — 

7.  One  hour  daily  i:*  allottMl  to  the  Ktndent.s  for  teaching  in  the  practicing  KchooU  during  the  first 
kalf  of  the  terra,  and  two  hour:*  during  the  second. 

At  tlie  same  time,  to  maintain  the  due  importance  of  this  practice,  and  to  give 
the  advantage  of  carrying  it  on  with  mutual  aid  and  under  mutual  observation,  it 
it  appointed — 

8.  That  one  hour  daily  shall  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  a  class  by  one  student  in  presence  of 
all  the  re!<t.  each  having  the  same  ofRce  in  rotation  on  successive  days  ;  and   to  hearing  the  re« 

of  all  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  taifk  has  beeu  performed — the  rector  presiding. 


The  practicing  schtHjU  having  now  leKs  aid  than  formerly  from  the  services  of 
the  students,  the  want  will  be  supplied  by  the  employment  of  assistant  teachers 
and  apprentice-pupiR  At  the  same  time,  the  attendance  will  be  reduced  to  an 
amount  more  suited  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation,  to  35U  in  tiie  one  instltu* 
tkxi,  and  500  in  the  other.  In  short,  the  Directors  have  proposed  to  remodel  thi* 
department,  and  have  resolved — 

0.  That  the  practicing  ftchool  is  to  be  considered  as  mainly  subservient  to  the  norm&l  school ; 
and  to  be  »*•>  formed  an  to  ntTi^rd  to  the  .«tud<>nts  opportunities  of  teaching  all  parti*  of  an  eiemcn* 
lary  oour««,  and  if  po:^<>ible  the  elements  of  some  brjnche:*  more  advanced. 

Tli«?i»e  arrdngements  luivc  led  to  others  of  less  moment,  which  it  is  unnece.<«sary 
here  to  describe.  For  one  thing,  they  have  occ:wioned  another  distribution  of 
time  for  the  occupation  of  the  n^ctors  and  the  masters ;  in  the  settling  of  whicK 
tile  general  princinh?  has  been  held  in  view,  that  the  instruction  of  the  students 
should  Im>  intru'^ted  as  nuich  as  possible  to  the  rector  und  the  mathematical  tutofbi: 
while  the  masters  will  have  charge  of  the  pntctising  tKihools,  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  student*  when  teaching.     The  regulation  on  tliis  head  is — 

10.  That  the  studrntit  ^hall  b«^  under  the  rector  four  hours  daily  for  instruction  in  the  branchr? 
Hmj  are  required  to  study,  except  the  mathemariral,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  tutor  for 
ana  hour  and  a  half  iu  the  r  vruing ;  that  thfjr  ^hali  abo,  while  teaching  in  the  practicing  sohool, 
bt  under  th*-  oca^i^ual  r^upcrvi^i'iu  of  ilie  rt'otor,  as  well  a.i  that  of  the  masters. 

After  all,  it  is  not  by  any  organization,  however  carefully  or  well  contiivcd,  tltat 
the  excellence  of  a  m^IiooI  is  to  be  .^ectired ;  everything  still  depending  on  the 
genius  of  the  m;istir.  And  if  this  W.  true  in  regard  to  common  t-chools,  it  i»  still 
more  ko  in  regnnl  to  tho-e,  which  have  the  exemplification  of  good  methtxls  f«>r 
their  di.'^tinguisliing  object  T\\v  Directors  have  therefore  Mgnitied  that  their  main 
reliance  is  iip*m  the  Jevoiednes«  and  skill  of  the  rectors"  and  the  masters ;  whciii 
they  have  appointed  to  lind  for  the^^e  institutions  their  proper  potation  in  the  edn- 
catiomd  system  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  normal  school,  though  perfect  in  all  respects,  would 
not  |»resent  a  model  for  exact  imitation  in  all  cases,  and  that  the  application  of  its 
metliods  to  th<^  munagement  of  common  schools  must  be  left,  in  great  part,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  maUers  of  the  latter.  No  school,  uidoed,  can  be  tlie  very  pattcni 
for  otliers  that  exist  under  different  circumstances ;  and  tlio  normal  scImm^  art*, 
from  tlieir  very  nature,  nin'^ular  in  some  of  their  cimditions.  It  is  enougli  tliat  in 
tliem,so  far  as  they  are  normal,  the  general  principles  of  method  arc  taught,  ezeni- 
plified,  and  practiced  To  the  masters  it  may  be  reserved,  in  mere  deference  to 
weir  self  respect  to  form  the  plan  of  their  own  schools,  acoordio^  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  wliat  the  locality  requires  or  permit*,  and  according  to  the 
general  notions  of  method  whidi  they  have  received.  In  ehc^  it  is  as  little  dear> 
jUiIe  as  it  is  practicable,  tliat  the  normal  schools  should  be  altogether  sndi  M  to 
aflbrd  an  absolute  rule  and  exact  model  for  the  guidance  of  tiie  pupil,  in  the  oon- 
•truction  and  management  of  his  owa 
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Department  for  Female  Teachers, 

Female  Schools  of  Industry. — There  is  a  description  of  schools  which  ii 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  Scotland,  and  extending  to  a  lower  class  of  the 
population  than  had  been  wont  to  have  or  to  consider  them  as  at  all  need- 
ful— the  Female  Schools  of  Industry.  This  is  mainly  the  consequence  of 
elementary  education,  in  general,  liaviu:;  taken  more  of  a  practical  char- 
acter than  formerly ;  for  the  male  children,  somewhat  modifying  the 
course  of  literary  instruction^  and  occasionally  attempting  a  specific  pre* 
paration  for  some  particular  calling  or  handicraft.  The  same  tendency 
would  have  led,  of  itself,  to  an  instruclion  of  the  other  sex  in  the  usual 
arts  of  domestic  industry ;  but  it  was  aided  by  this,  that,  while  the  period 
of  school  attendance  was  the  same  for  both  sexes,  it  was  not  requisite  for 
the  female  to  proceed  so  far  in  the  different  literary  branches  as  the  other, 
and  so  the  opportunity  arose  of  attending  to  those  things  that  form  the 
proper  objects  of  a  female  school.  The  promoters  of  such  schools  are 
commonly  benevolent  ladies,  who  are  no  strangers  to  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  and  who  would  endeavor  by  instruction  of  this  sort  to  improve  their 
domestic  condition.  It  is  not  unusual,  too,  for  the  proprietors  of  publio 
works,  manufacturing  or  mining,  to  favor  the  people  in  their  service  with 
institutions  of  the  kind.  The  Directors  have,  in  these  circumstancee, 
attached  to  each  of  their  normal  seminaries  a  d'^partment  for  instruction  in 
tieedicwork  and  knitting,  and  have  opened  it  freely  to  female  students 
desirous  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  schools  of  this  description. 

This  division  of  the  seminary  is  conducted  by  the  matron  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Glasgow  by  a  mistress  engaged  for  that 
single  purpose.  All  the  female  children  above  seven  years  of  age  at  the 
practising  schools  are,  in  both  cases,  permitted  to  attend  in  this  department, 
without  additional,  fee  ;  and  nearly  all  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
each  class  attending  for  one  hour  daily.  Their  attention  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  different  sorts  of  work  mentioned,  and  from  the  mistresses  they 
receive  neither  literary  nor  religious  in.struetion.  The  female  studentii 
attend  in  this  division  during  the  whole  time  it  is  assembled — that  is,  for 
two  hours  and  a  half  daily — and  they  are  employed  mainly  in  directing 
the  classe^t,  or  attending  to  the  directions  of  the  mistress;  and  are  them- 
selves instructed,  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  by  the  mistress  at  the 
Glasgow  school,  in  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  work.  In  the  general  model 
school  for  the  children  of  both  sexes,  they  are  employed  four  hours  daily- 
half  tVie  time  occupied,  under  the  master's  eye,  in  teaching  the  female 
classes;  the  other  half,  in  observing  how  the  masters  teach.  Two  hours 
daily,  they  are  themselves  under  instruction  in  reading,  religious  know- 
ledge,  and  the  elements  of  grammar  and  geography. 

Female  students  are  adniiiced  under  the  same  regulation  which  has 
been  formed  in  regard  to  those  of  the  other  sex  who  have  not  the  benefit  of 
free  maintenance,  and  who  do  not  engage  to  remain  for  any  certain  period. 
They  are  examined  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches, 
before  entering,  only  by  the  rector,  and  few  have  been  at  anytime  rejected. 
The  admission  fee  is  £\  for  the  first  four  months,  5s  for  each  of  the  next 
four  month.s,  and  no  further  payment  is  required  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  the  duration  of  which  is  optional.  Admission  is  allowed  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 

No  regular  examination  is  undergone  by  the  female  students  upon  leav- 
ing the  seminary ;  and  far  the  greater  number  have  loft  it  to  enter  on  the 
charge  of  schools  to  which  they  had  been  recommended  by  the  Director!, 
i— not  more  than  four  leaving  the  Edinburgh  School,  without  any  certuJi 
engagement. 

It  ifl  not  proposed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  place  this  departmont  of'  the 
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inftitution  under  any  stricter  regulations  than  the  following; — 1.  To  with- 
hold  certificates  from  those  who  have  attended  for  a  shorter  period  than 
three  months;  and,  2.  To  grant  certificates  to  those  who  have  proved  a 
certain  qualification  in  the  elementary  branches,  after  a  formal  examination 
hy  the  superintending  Committees,  assisted  by  the  rectors  and  masters. 

Syllabus  of  the  Rector's  Lectures  on  the  Tluory  and  art  of  Teaching^  ad' 
dressed  to  the  Students  of  tlte  Normal  Institution^  Edinburgh. 

Jntroduetory. 

1.  The  importance  of  education — most  needful  in  every  view — ^practicable — • 
hopeful  and  cncouniging. 

2.  Moral  requi^tites  and  qualifications  of  the  educator ;  (a)  A  correct  view  of  his 
office ;  {b)  Proper  motives  ;  (c)  A  well  regulated  temper  and  disposition  ;  (d)  A 
well-stored  mind  ;  (e)  Aptitude  to  teach  ;  (/)  An  irreproachable  life. 

I  — Mariy  the  subject  of  Education, 

Knowledge  of  this  an  essential  preliminary  ;  mental  philosophy  has  not  afiurded 
thepractical  aid  that  might  have  been  expected. 

The  order,  mode,  and  extent  of  the  development  of  the  human  powers  considered, 
with  a  practical  reference.  1.  Physical — historically  first;  nature  requiring  Uie 
main  share  of  time  for  sleep  and  recreation  ;  mental  exertion,  short  and  diversi- 
fied ;  instincts  to  be  regulated. 

2.  Moral  powertt  awake  nearly  at  the  dawn  of  existence;  should  be  early 
addressed  luid  practically  exercised ;  impressed  with  the  idea  of  Otod  and  account- 
ability to  Him  ;  clmrity,  purity,  and  uprightness  inculcated. 

8.  Intellectual — (a)  Intuitive — developed  through  the  perceptive  pow^ers ;  trutlu 
and  facts  impressed  by  attention,  recalled  by  memory,  combined  by  conception  ; 
importance  of  educating  the  senses  and  trainmg  the  powers  of  observation  through 
object-lesson -5 ;  (6)  Operative — miderstanding  inve-stigat^  truth  ;  judfftneni  traces 
Its  relations  and  tendency  ;  (<?)  Creative — imagination — reason  controlling  alL 

II.— T^A*  End  and  Object  of  Education. 

The  comprehensive  and  harmonious  development  of  the  powers  in  due  place  and 
proportion ;  errors  arising  from  tlie  excess,  deficiency,  or  misapplication  of  any 
element ;  djfinitioiu  of  ditfereiit  writers. 

III. — T/ie  Means  for  attaining  the  End 

Pedagogy,  education  (properly  so  called)  extending  to  every  department 
throughout— 4 1 )  childhood  ;  (2)  youth  ;  (8)  manhood — from  the  houselMnd  to  the 
■chool,  from  tlie  scliool  to  the  world  and  clmrch. 

Pedentics,  instruction  or  schooling ;  that  department  which  is  proper  to  the  in- 
termediate period,  youth,  when  Uie  faculties  are  made  conversant  with  lacts, 
oocorrences,  objects,  and  otherwise  exercised  for  their  due  development 

A  The  parties  by  whom — the  field  in  which — this  should  be  carried  out 

Hospital,  public  school,  or  private  education  considered. 

R  The  suuject -matter  of  instruction : — (a)  From  tlie  existence  of  man — speech 
and  song ;  (6)  From  the  existence  of  space  and  matter — mathematics  and  form 
(painting,  sculpture,  6x.) ;  [c)  From  the  relation  of  man  to  God — Christianity  ;  (d) 
To  the  world — pohtical  economy  ;  {e)  To  animals — natural  histor}- ;  (/)  To  sub- 
stances — chemistry,  <tc 

The  due  place  and  comparative  importance  of  the  subjects  of  elementary  and 
superior  mstruction.     Reading,  the  key  to  all — 

Organs  of  speech — r>rigin  and  import  of  speech — invention  of  writing — alpha- 
bet^ printing— on  teachii\g  the  alpliabet — Lancaster — Jacotot — Pillans. 

Elementary  reading — 1st,  The  dogmatic  system  overburdens  tlie  memory  ;  2nd. 
The  scientific,  difficult  to  accomplish  in  Enghsh ;  3rd.  Intellectual,  the  sense  help> 
ingthe  sound. 

llieory  of  explanation  and  interrogation,  elUptical  and  suggestive  methods  ood- 
adered — treatment  of  answers  received — moral  enforcing — application  of  leseoo 


Examination  of  manuals  for  reading,  and  instructions  in  the  proper  way  of 
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Class  method — ^mdividual,  monitorial,  Bimultaneous ;  dass  oooductcd  by  liii^ 
examination. 

Method  not  much  apart  from  the  man — consideration  of  the  different  subjecta  of 
achool  instruction — method  of  treating  and  art  of  imparting  them,  viz.  speUing', 
grammar,  religious  instruction,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic. 

School  organization : 

Arrangement  of  classes — tripartio  division — school  furnishing. 

Discipline : 
Theory  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

{yote.) — The  detiign  of  these  lectures  is  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  pra^ 
tical  engagements  of  tlie  elementary  school  to  degenerate  into  mere  routine,  or  a 
copy  of  tlie  superintending  master.  The  subject  discussed  in  the  connected  ■nriw 
is  proposed  as  a  theme  fur  a  weekly  exercise,  and  is  found  highly  benefidal,  nol 
on^  as  regards  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in  English  composition,  but  liko- 
wise  as  it  engages  their  best  thoughts  in  giving  their  own  views  of  the  di£EBfeal 
topics,  and  imparts  an  elevated  tone  to  their  professional  pursuits. 


i 


